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Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1846, 

By  Haipkr  dc  Bbothbbb, 
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TO 


PHILIP  WAGNER,   Ph.  D., 

RECTOa   OF    THE   OTMNASIUM   AT    DRESDEN, 

flONO&ART  MEMBER  OP  THE  I^TIN  SOCIETY  AT  JXNA, 

ETC.,    ETC., 

THIS   WORK    IS    DEDICATE  », 

AS  A  TOKEN 

OP  imCEllE   RESPECT   FOR  EMINENT   SCHOIiARSHIP, 

DISTINGUISHED   CRITICAI.   SAOACITT,   AND 

A  HieHI.T   CULTIVATED   TASTE, 

BT  HIS  FRIEND 


THE  EDITOR. 


PREFACE. 


The  plan  puraiMxl»  in  preparing,  the  present  edition 
.of  the  Eclogues  fund  Georgics  of  Virgi],  is  the  same 
with  that  which  was  recently  followed  in  the  case  of 
ibe  .£neid,  ai|d  which,  has  mpt  with  the  approbation 
.of  so  many  ix^tructors.  .Every  obstacle  that  might 
have  tended  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  young  stu^ 
dent  has  be^n  carefully  removed,  whether  of  a  gram- 
matical or  metrical  nature ;  and,  besides  this,  a  large 
body  of  useful  iofprmation  has  been  introduced  from  va- 
xjous.  quarters,  especiftUy  on  the  subjects  of  ancient  bot- 
.  aoy  and  husbandry,  reference  being  made,  at  the  same 
timoi  to  the  most  approved  systems  of  modem  times. 
The  best  commentaries  have  been  consulted  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  particular  the  valuable  body  of  notes  ac- 
companying the  German  version  of  Voss.  Some  of 
these  last  have  already  appeared  in  the  edition  of  V al- 
py,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  in  many  instances 
marred  by  inaccuracies.  In  the  present  work,  how- 
ever, they  are  given  with  far  more  fullness  of  detail, 
and  consequently  with  far  more  of  utility  to  the  learn- 
er. Indeed,  if  the  editor  had  contented  himself  with 
nwr^ly  giving  the  commentary  of  Voss  in  an  English 
garb,  with  a  few  necessary  alterations,  he  would  have 
been  doing  a  very  acceptable  service.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rich  materials  obtained  from  the  source  just 
mentioned,  the  commentaries  of  Heyne,  Wagner, 
Spohn,  Wunderlich,  Forbiger,  and  many  other  Conti- 
nental scholars  have  been  carefully  consulted,  and. 


VI  PREFACE. 

while  whatever  was  valuable  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  present  work,  it  is  believed  that  every  diffi- 
culty has  been  h<HiestIy,  if  not  always  successfully  met 

The  text  is  based  upon  that  of  Heyne,  as  emended 
and  improved  by  Wagner,  though  in  several  instances 
the  editor  has  not  hesitated  to  deviate  from  these  high 
authorities,  and  follow  less  eminent,  but  in  tH^se  par- 
ticular instances  surer  guides.  As  a  whole,  however, 
Wagner's  improved  edition  of  Heyne's  text  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  that  can  be  named  at  the  present  day. 
The  larger  work  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the 
preface  to  the  ^neid,  and  is  a  splendid  monument  of 
German  scholarship.  An  abridgment  has  recently  ap- 
peared from  the  Leipsic  press,  containing  in  a  brief 
compass  all  the  excellent  features  of  the  main  work ; 
and  the  editor  is  happy  to  state  that  he  received  a 
copy  of  this  smaller  edition,  from  his  learned  friend  Dr. 
Wagner,  in  sufficient  season  to  avail  himself  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  present  publication  more 
complete. 

The  editor  takes  this  opportunity  also  of  expressing 
his  acknowledgments  to  his  learned  friend,  Professor 
Drisler,  for  the  aid  he  has  rendered  in  carrying  the 
present  work  through  the  press,  and  in  removing  all 
those  typographical  inaccuracies  which  often  interpose 
so  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  learner.  The  Professor's 
well-known  care  and  acuteness,in  this  as  well  as  other 
respects,  will,  it  is  conceived,  be  a  full  guarantee  lor 
the  general  correctness  of  the  work. 

Columbia  College,  FA.  Wh,  1848. 

NoTX.— After  the  Annotations  were  printed  off,  the  editor  receir- 
ed  a  copy  of  "Keightley's  Notes  on  the  Bnoolics  and  Georgics  of  Vfapl." 
On  a  carefiil  examination,  however,  of  that  volume,  he  has  seen  : 
tat  altering  any  portion  whatever  of  his  own  Commentary. 


PASSAGES  FROM  GREEK  WRITERS, 

WHICH    APPEAR   TO    HATE    BBSBT   IMITATKD    BT    TOMIL    Of 
HIB   ECLOOUB8  AND  OBOROIC8. 


ECLOGUE  L 

1.  Tityre,  to,  patul»  recabans  sub  tegmine  &gi« 
Silvefltrem  tenai  musain  meditaris  aTeni,  ftc 

'QC  rot  kyC»v  Mfievov  dv*  &pea  rd^  KoXd^  olyoCt 
^owdc  d^akw  *  tv  d*  imb  Spvalv  ^  vnd  travBOi^ 
'Adt;  fteXiad&iievo^  KareKi^XiCOf  due  Koftdr^. 

Theacr.,  Idyll,^  viL,  87,  $eqq. 


7.  Namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  deus ;  illius  aram 
SsBpe  tener  nostriB  ab  ovilibas  imbuet  agnoa. 

Bciifidv  d*  aliia^u  lupad^  rpdyo^  oiro^  6  fioAdf , 
TepfuvScv  Tpciyayy  hfxarov  igpiiicva. 

Id.,  Epigr.,  L,  5. 


11.  Non  equidem  invideo ; 


Id.,  IdyU.,  I,  62. 


46.  Faaeite  at  ante»  boves,  pueri ;  aabmittite  taaros. 

Mdo%a>f  Paalv  v^evre^,  hri  tnelpaun  di  ravpiog. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  IT.,  3. 


52.  Fcntanate  oenex !  hie,  inter  flainina  nota 
£t  fontes  Musne^  frigas  captabis  opacum,  &c. 


VIU  GREEK  PASSAGES  IMITATED. 

rd  d*  kyyvBev  lepdv  vScip 
Nvfultdv  i|  AvTpoio  Koruddfievov  iceXdfwadev, 

Terriye^  AoAayevvref  exov  ndvov  •  it  (T  dXoXvyCbv 
Ti]X6$Bv  iv  trvKivoLai  pdrcjv  rfw^eaicev  dicdvdai^, 
'Kudov  kopvdoi  koX  iicavSide^j  eareve  rpvy^v  • 
Ii<MnCr»ro  ^avBal  Trepl  nidcuca^  iful>i  fsiXiaacu  - 
ndvr'  &adev  Mp$o^  fidXa  nlovp^t  ^adt  &  dndipdg. 
Id.,  IdylL,  vii.,  136,  teqq. 


ECLOGUE  II. 
6.  O  ocodeHs  Alezi  liixiMl'tnoa  carmma  curast 

Id.,  IdyU.<,  -xx.,  19. 


1.  xmn  me  deniquQ.  CQgps. 

indy^aaOat  fie  iroi/rfstlg. 

Jd.,  JdyU.,iii.j  9. 


9.  Nunc  virides  etiam  occultant  spineta  lacertos. 

*AvCKa  drj  ical  aavpo^  kv  alfmaialm  KoBtOdei. 

I4.X  Idyll.,  yii^  22. 


18.  Alba  ligustra  cadunt,  vaccinia  nigra  leguntur. 

•  AevKbv  rb  Kpivov  karl,  fuipatveTiUy  Avlica  TrtnT^  • 
'A  di  ;^fcbv  XevKd,  kcU  rdxercu  dvlna  naxOi* 

Id.<,  Idyll.,  xxiii.,  30,  seq. 

Kai  rb  lov  fUXav  hrrl^^tal  d  ypwrrrd  vdicivdo^  • 
'AAA'  l/Hnrof  iv  roigoTt<l>d»oic  rdTrpdra  AeyoKTOl. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  x»4  2Si  ieq. 


«ftBmC  PAMAOM  miTATBD.  IS 

19.  Despectiift  ti\n  witt,  oec,  ^ui  nm,  qtUBris,  Alead; 
Quam  dives  pecoris,  nivei  quam  laetis  abundans,  ftc 

'AAA.'  ivrog^  TOiovTOf  ^c^,  Por^  x^^^  06otM^ 
K^K  TWTiay  rd  MpdrnoTov  iimkyofteiHt^  yukm  n(v^  * 

Ov;i^effMl»l^Aii^*  TuyiMJ  d' ^l|p«^|;Mir  nisi. 

Tiv^  rd  4UkaP  yXvKVpiaXoVy  ifM  ic^fiavrdv  i$id^¥, 
HoXXouu  WKrdg  doipl. 


28.  O  tantum  libeat  mecum  dbi  aordida  rura 

KxtpBb  humiles  habitare  caaaa,  «c  t(gei«  cerroa,  kc 

'Efevdoi^f  FayldTtta,  koI  i^evOciaa  Xddoio 
{'Qoirep  iywv  vvv  &de  Kodi^ftevo^),  ohcaS'  dnevd^v  • 
Uoifuuvev  d'  UiXoi^  avv  ifdv^  Sjm  kqX  ydV  dfteXyay, 
Ko^  rvpdv  na^ai^  Toiuaov  djpffieiov  ivMo. 

Id.,  IdyU.,  xL,  63,  9eqq. 

36.  Est  mibi  disparibtts  septem  «oiiipacta  cicntm 
Fistola,  Damcetas  doao  mihi  qaam  dedk  oHm. 

li.,  Idj^U.,  viiL,  21,  ieq. 


40.  Fraeterea  duo,  nee  tutd  mihi  valle  reperd, 
Capreoli,  spaisis  etiam  nunc  pellibus  albo,  &c. 

^  fiov  TOi  Aevicdv  dtdvuaroitev  alya  ipvXdaaQ, 
Tdv  (le  Kol  &  Mepfiviitvog  'Epi^cuc^f  ^  fiekavSxpoK 
Alru '  Kttl  dcjffu  ol,  irre^  T^  fMC  IWicdlptmr^. 


%     •  OEB2R  PASSAGES  IMITATED. 

^0.  Q.uem  fugisy  ah,  clemens  ?  habitarant  dl  quoque  silvas, 
&c. 

*AAA',  h-i  (ki>it6Xo^  ififiif  irapidpctue  *  «'  otnor^  Akovu^ 
'Q^  KoXbg  A^owaof  iv  dyicetn  Trdpriv  ^Xawev  • 
Oiic  lyvo)  6'  Uti  Kvnpig  ^'  dvipi  firjvaTo  P^t^, 
KfU  ^pvyioi^  ivdfievaev  kv  ^peaiv  •  abrbv  'ASiiyviv 
'Ev  6pvfiolai  il>lkaa€i  Kal  kv  Spvfiolaiv  ^KXavaev. 

Id.y  Idyll,,  XX.,  22,  seqq. 


63.  Torva  leaena  lupum  sequitur ;  lupus  ipse  capellam ; 
Florentem  cytisum  sequitur  lasciva  capella,  Sec, 

'A  ol^  rdv  Kvrurov,  6  Xvtcoc  rdv  oZya  du^ei, 
'A  yipavo^  r&porpov  •  kyCli  6*  ini  rlv  fisfidvijfuu. 

Id,,  Idyll,,  X.,  30y  9eq. 


69.  Ah,  Corydon !  Corydon !  quae  te  dementia  cepit ! 
Semiputata  tibi  frondosSl  vids  in  ulmo  est,  &c. 

^Q  KvitXanj),  KvKktinI),  ir^  rd^  iftpivag  exTrsTrdroacu  ; 
Afx'  kvOdv  ToXdpcig  re  irXeicoi^,  koI  "daXklhf  ifidaag 
Tcu^  dpevEOOi  ^poig,  rdxa  ksv  noXv  fidXXov  ix^ 

vovv, 
Tdv  vupeoloav  dfieXye  *  tI  rdv  ipevyovra  dt^Kei^ ; 
'£vpffa€lg  Takdruav  lao)^  tcai  itaXkim^  dXXjav, 

Id,,  Idyll,,  xi.,  12,  ieqq. 


ECLOGUE  III. 


1.  M.  Die  mibi,  Damosta,  cujum  pecus  ?  an  Melibosi? 
D.  Non ;  verum  iBgonis :  nuper  mihi  tradidit  ^gon. 

B.  Elni  fioi,  &  Kopvdcnf,  rivog  al  66eg ;  ^  pa  ^iXilivda ; 
K,  OiK,  dXk^  Mycivo^  *  fioaitev  di  fioi  avrdg  Idf^iuv. 

Id.,  Idyll,,  vr.,  1,  seq. 


OBSBK  PA88AOB8  IMITATBD.  XI 

CfM 

3.  Hie  alienus  otob  cobIob  bis  mulget  in  hora ; 
£t  BUCCU8  pecori,  et  lac  Bubducitor  agnis. 

*Kird^B  KfMdav  rd  ircOioTrepa  niaaiQ  ifMyt^i 

•  ••••• 

4et;,  ipev  •  Paatvvnu  Kol  ro^  /9def ,  «S  rdXmv  Alytay 
Elq  ^AidaVf  ixa  luU  rr>  kom^  fipdaaao  vUa^. 

Id.,  IdyU,,  iv.,  3. 

"       "  26,  ieq. 


S8.  Vis  ergo,  inter  nos,  quid  poarit  uterque,  Ticiaaim 
Experiamur  t  ego  banc  Titulam  (ne  forte  recuses,  tec, 

Xfyqodeig  Hv  i^iSelVy  XPi^^^  KaraBuvtu  ieOXov ; 

12.,  IdyU.,  viii.,  11. 

Alyd  ri  roi  SiMfd  diSvfidrdKov  k^  rpl^  AfUX^ai, 

Id.,  IdyU,,  L,  25,  Mtq, 

'AJlAd  ri  fidv  dtjad^^ri  di  rd  nkiw  l(u  6  vimAv; 

Id.j  Idyll.,  viii.,  17. 


32.  De  grege  non  ausim  quidquam  deponere  tecum : 
Est  mihi  namque  domi  pater,  est  injusta  norerca ; 
Bisque  die  numerant  ambo  pecus,  alter  et  bsdos. 

O^  ^aa>  iTOKd  djiivdv  *  hrel  xaXerr^  d^  6  Trariip  fiev 
X*  d  lidvrip  •  rd  6i  fiaXa  noOianepa  ndvr*  dpiOftevvTi, 
Id.y  Idyll.,  viiL,  15,  seq* 


36.  pocula  ponam 

Fagina,  cselatum  divini  opus  Alcimedontis : 
Lenta  quibus  tomo  facili  superaddita  vitis,  &c. 

Kai  fiadv  K^atrvUov,  icetcXvcidvov  ddii  icapf^, 
^AfufHoeg,  vsorevx^^,  ^t  yXwfxivoio  Trardodov  • 


Xll  GREEK    PASSAGES    IMITATED. 

Tc5  nepl  fisv  x^lXtj  [mpvercu  wpoOi  tuaaog, 
Kiaadg  iXixpvffGi  tceKovioiiivog  •  a  6e  Ka-f  airbv 

Kofmij^  iXii  slXdTcu  dyaXkofiiva  Kpoitdmm. 

****** 

Oi)6e  rl  na  irorl  x^^^  ^f^  ^iyev^  dXX*  hi  Kurai 
'AxpavTcv. 

Id,i  idyU;,  L,  27,  seqq. 


44.  Et  nobis  idem  Alcimedon  duo  pocula  fecit, 
Et  molli  circum  est  ansas  amplexus  acantha 

'Evri  6i  fiot  yavXdg  mmapCaatvo^,  ivrt  6i  KparfiPf 
*Epyov  Upa^iTskev^  •  rp  ircuSl  Si  Tovra  ^vkdaocj, 

id.,  IdyU.,  v.,  104,  8eq^, 

Havra  d'  ijupl  dina^  TrepiniirTarcu  vypbg  &icavBog, 
AlokiK&v  Ti  ^drifia  •  ripa^  Ki  rv  dvfidv  drv^ai. 

Id.,  Idyll,,  i.,  55^  seq. 


60.  Ab  Jove  principium,  Mm®  :  Jovis  omnia  plena. 

'Ex  Afd^  ipx^iieaBa,  koX  kg  ^ia  X^ere  Molaai. 

Id.,  Idyll.y  xvii.,  1. 


62.  Et  me  PbcBbus  amat :  Fbcebo  sua  semper  apud  me 
Munera  sunt,  lauri,  et  suave  rubens  byacintbus. 

Kai  ydp  ly^  '127rd^a)v  ifuXeu  jieya :  icat  KoXbv  avr^ 
Kpidv  ^<t>  fioaiuo  *  rd  de  Kdfyvea  ical  drj  k^fmu. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  v.,  82,  seq. 

64.  Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lasciva  puella. 
Et  iugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri. 

BdXXtt  Kal  fJtdXoiat  rdv  alndXov  &  KXeapCara, 
Tdg  alyag  napeXeijVTa,  koZ  &dv  n  noTrrrvXidadBi. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  v.,  88,  seq. 


OftE£R   f  AB8A6B8   IMITATED.  Xlll 

Tmm 

66.  At  mihi  sese  offert  ultro,  mens  ignis,  Amytitas, 
Nodor  ut  jam  sit  canibus  non  Delia  nostris. 

K^fjte  yap  6  l^partdaj^  T Jv  notfiiva  Xelo^  inawQv 
^Kfiaivu '  Xirrapd  dk  nap*  a{)xiva  atUr*  Wetpa, 

Id,,  IdyU.,  T.,  90,  9eq. 


68.  Parta  mese  Veneri  aant  muneni;  namque  notayi 
lipse  locum,  aeria  quo  congeaseie  palumbes. 

K^<a^  fdv  6(ooci  T^  napSiv<f>  ahrtita  ^^daifav, 
'Eic  ra^  apiuv6<$>  koSbXuv  •  rtpfel  ydp  iipiadu* 

Id.,  Idyll,,  Y.,  96,  nq. 


70.  Quod  potui,  puero,  silveBtri  ex  arbore  lecta, 
Aurea  mala  decern  miai ;  craa  altera  iftittam. 

Ilvidi  TOi  delta  fidXa  ipipot  *  rrpnlj  6i  KoBukov^ 
^fi  /i'  iiciXev  Kodekelv  rv  *  koI  ai^piov  iXka  tol  olad 

Id,,  idyU,y  iii.,  10,  9eq. 


96.  Tityre,  ^MtscenteiB  a  flutmne  teice  capellaa : 
Ipse,  ubi  tempuB  erit,  omnes  in  fimte  lavabo. 

Alycf  kiuit  ^apaeire  icepovx^^e^ '  aijpiav  ififts 
Haaag  kyCi  XovoA  lv6aplriio^  Ivdddi  Kpdvd^. 

Id,,  Idyll,,  T.,  145,  seq. 


ECLOGUE  IV. 


The  foUomng  passage  of  Isaiah  may  he  here  cited,  not 
as  having  been  imitated  by  VtrgU  in  any  way,  but  as  eon^ 
taining  a  strong  resemblance  in  imagery  to  various  parts 
of  this  remarkable  Eclogue. 

6.  Jam  reilt  et  Virgo,  redetmt  Saturhia  reghai ; 
Jam  nova  progenies  ccslo  demittitur  alto,  &c. 
2 


XIV  GREEK   PASSAGES    IMITATED. 

TWM 

Sag  kic  T^f  pi^^l^  iva^aercu,, 

KaX  ivanavoerai  hi'  ahrbv  Trveviia  tov  8eov,  TrvevfjM 
ao(f>ic^,  teal  awiae($ig,  Trveviia  Povk^g  Kal  lax^og^ 
TTvevfia  yvcjaeci)^  icat  ebae6elag. 

Isaiah^  id,,  1,  seq, 

'On  naiSlov  iyew^Sff  ^v,  vlog  ital  k66Qfi  ^fuv^  ov 
ij  ipx;rj  kr/Bvvrfiri  htl  tov  &iiov  airov^  ttdt  naXurai  rb 
ivona  avTOv,  MeydA^iy^  PovXtj^  dyyeXog, 

Isaiah,  ix.,  6. 


8.  Tu  modo  nascenti  puero,  quo  ferrea  primum 
Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo,  &c. 

'EiHl>pav6^<o  6  oipavbg  &v^ev,  teal  al  ve^hu  ^vd- 
r<Mjav,  6iK(uoavvipf  •  ivareikdrci  ^yri,Kal  Pkaarfiad-- 
TO)  SXeog, 

Isaiah,  xlv.,  8. 

13.  Te  duce  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri, 
Irrita  perpetuft  solvent  formidine  terras,  &c. 

&^<o  yap  elpTjvrpf  int  roi>g  apxovrag,  Kal  vyieiav  avrQ, 

MeydXri  ij  dpx^  avrov,  koZ  r^g  elp^fig  airrov  oIk  fo- 
Tiv  Ipiov  inl  rbv  ^^povov  AavM,  Kal  ttjv  PaaiXslav 
airrov,  KaropSiooai  airi^v,  Kal  ivTiXa6iadcu  kv  Kpifia^ 
Ti  Kol  kv  6iKaioavv^,  inb  rov  vvv  koX  elg  rbv  alciva. 

Isaiahf  ix.,  6,  seq. 

18.  At  tibi  prima,  puer,  nullo  munuscula  cultu, 

Errantes  hederas  passim  cum  baccare  tellus,  &c. 

Kal  i}  66^a  rov  Kttdvov  npbg  ai  ij^ei,  iv  Kwrapiaoi^ 
Kot  irevKiif  Kol  Ki6p(f>  ofui,  do^dacu  rbv  r&nov  rbv 
iyi&u  ficv,  Isaiah,  Ix,,  13. 


QRSBK  PA88AOI8   IMITATBII.  XT 

dv6elr<»>  d>^  icpivcv. 

Isaiah,  zzxT.,  1. 

awavanavaerai  ipi^^,  koI  ftoax^piov  koI  ravpo^  koI 
Xecav  &iia  fioaicffifjaovTai,  koI  tvaidiov  luitpbv  dSei  aih 

Kal  Pw^  itttl  ApiSTOC  &i*a  fioomfiijocvTaij  tai  Sfta  rd 
muSta  aindv  iaovra$  *  koI  Xiwv  i^  fiov^  ^ymu 
&Xvpa. 

Koirtfif  ixydvciv  ioTTiiktv  lifif  ;t^2pa  kntJbaXu, 

KaX  oh  fifj  tcaKonoLTitfovaiVj  cMi  fiij  iOiwvTai  iiroXi- 
aai  oMeva  hrl  rb  6pog  rd  iyi6v  fiou*  (hi  tvenk^jaSfi 
if  aufiiraoa  rov  yvcivtu  rdv  KHpicv^  «^  MiJp  noXv  ca- 

Isaiah,  xi.,  6,  teqq, 

2%*  MoUi  pauUatim  flavescet  campuB  aristiy 

Incoltisque  rubens  pendebit  sentibuB  uvay  kc 

•E<rr<M  1}  dwdpo^  elg  ikfj  •  ical  elg  rifv  di^lHoeav  yijv 

rnfyij  xf^aro^  iaraiy  kitu  ev^tfxxjvvfi  dfiviiiiVf  inaOXei^ 

KoXdiwv  Kol  iXrf. 

Laiahf  zxxy^  7. 

Kai  dvrl  T%  OTOtdfj^  ivoMfieroL  Kvndpiaaogf  dvri 
di  T7j^  tcovv^fj^  iva&^aerai  fivpalvi]. 

Itaiahf  It.,  13. 


Xn  OBEBE  I^ABSAG&S  liUTAtto. 


ECLOGUE.  V. 

Vene  ^ 

20.  £2xstinctum  nymphae  crudeli  funere  Daplmin 

Flebant :  yos  coruli  testes*  et  flumina,  nymphb,  &c 

Kai  "^vy^at  kXaiovaiv  ^OpeidSeg  •  &  (T  ^k^odtra^ 
Avirafieva  nXoKOfuSag,  dvd  dpVfiCJ^  iXaXrircu 
HevdaXia,  vrfTrXeKTog,  iadv6<iXog  *  at  6i  fidroi  viv 
^Epxofiivav  lUiipovTCf  kcU  Up^  alfia  dpinavrai. 
*0^  di  tudicvouoa  6i*  dyicea  fioKpd  i^xipelrai, 
^Aaavpiov  Po6<t)aa  tToaiv^  Kai  ndlda  MLkevaa. 

Bian,  IdylL^  i.,  19,  seqq. 


24.  Non  ulli  pastes  illis  egere  diebus 

Frigida,  Daphm,  boves  ad  flumina;  nulla  nee  am- 

tiem 
Libavit  quadrupes,  nee  graminis  attigit  berbam. 

'Qpea  6*  icrlv  w^atvaj  Kat  at  pSeg,  at  ttotI  ravpoig 
ILXaa66[ievcUf  yodovri^  §cal  abic  iOeXovri  vifuadai, 
MaschuSf  Idf^4t  iiL,  2S«  seg* 


27.  Dapbni,  tuum  Pcsnos  etiam  ingemuisse  leones 
Interitum,  montesque  feri  silvaeque  loquuntur. 

Trjvov  fidv  ddtg,  ttjvov  X\>Kot  &p^&avro, 
T^vov  x'i>  ^f^  dpvfjtolo  Xicjv  iviKkavae  davdvra. 

Theocr.,  Jdyll^  i.,  71,  #cjr. 


32.  Yitis  ut  arboiibuB  decori  est,  ut  vitibus  uvse, 

Ut  gregibus  tauri,  segetes  ut  pinguibus  arvis,  &c. 

T^  dpvt  raX  pdXavoi  k6a[iogj  r^  fjutXldi  /tioAa, 
T^  (ktS*  d  f*6axog^  r<^  fiiOKohf^  td  fide^  airrcU. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  yiii.,  79,  seq. 


CI&9BK  FABBA«B8  IMITATSD.  Xl^l 

38.  Pro  moQi  violi,  pro  purpoveo  nardMO, 
Carduufly  et  ^pims  mxrfft  palianu  acutis. 

Nvv  la  fUv  il>opioiTe  pdroi,  ^>opioirB  ^  dxavSoif 
'A  dd  KoXd  vdpKiaaoc  ^'  ipKevBouft  Koitdaai, 

Id.,  IdyU.,  i.,  132»  9eq. 

43.  D^bniflL'ego  ia  BilviB,  hiiic  usqfio  ad  8t4eFa  notus, 
Fonnori  pecoria  enatoa^  fonnqaior  ipae. 

^atffvig  iyd>v  Me  Tijvogi  6  rd^  j36of  &6e  vofieva)v. 

Id.,  Idylls  L,  120,  Meq. 


45.  Tale  taum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta. 

Quale  sopor  feasis  in  gramiae ;  qiiale»  per  matum, 
Dnlcia  aquas  aaliente  aitim  mwtingnere  Hto. 

*^A  norl  rdtg  nayaloi  fuXloderai  *  6di>  6i  luU  Tt> 
Svp^dec '  l^erd  Udva  rd  de6repov  i$Xov  inota^  - 

Id.j  Idyll.,  L,  1,  Mtqq. 


65.  Sis  bonus  O,  felixque^  tuis !  en  quatuor  aras  I 

Ecce  duas  tibi,  Daphni,  duas  altaria  Phcebo !  &c. 

'Ayeiivoxn  irAdov  diir^vi^  kg  yLvriXivav 
"Qpia  irdvTa  yivoiT%  mU  eimXoov  &pftav  lnoiro. 
K^i^TTJvo  jcar*  oiMp^iv^divov,  ^  f^ofoevra, 
'H  Kol  XevKoUiv  ariipavov  nepl  icpari  tjiV^Aaaotv, 
Tdv  Ure^^anKdv.  clvov  dnb  Kpar^pog  A^^Sto, 
Hop  TTvpi  leeicX^Uvog  *  Jtvafwv  6i  rig  kv  nvpl  tPpv^el, 
X\  &  OTi6dg  ieaeirai  ireTrvKoafieva  lerr'  tnl  ndxw 
Kvv^g,  t\  da<l>o6ek(fi  re,  TroAvyvdjUTrr^  re  oeXivt^. 
TSjoZ  mofuu  lUiXwMg^  [iefivfiiAivog  'Ayeavcxro^, 
Airraiffivjcvkiiceaai  kcU  eg  rpvya  x^^^  Ipeidciv, 
2* 


XVIU  GREEK  PABBAGEB   IMITATED. 

'  TerM 


Elf  <Je,  AvKiidiTlra^  •  6  6b  Tirvpog  iyyvflev  ^€t. 

Id.,  Idyll,,  vii.,  61,  ^eg'g'. 


83.  nee  quae 

Saxosas  inter  decurrunt  flumina  valles. 

''ASicv,  &  noifMV,  rd  redv  fUXoc,  ^  rd  icarax^C 
Tijv*  And  rd^  nirpa^  KaraXtltenu  v\j)6B€v  Mcjp, 

Id.,  IdylL,  i.,  7,  seq. 

88.  At  tu  sume  pedum,  quod,  me  quum  saepe  rogaret, 
Non  tulit  Antigenes  (et  erat  turn  dignus  amari), 
Formosum  paribus  nodis,  atque  aere,  Menalca. 

""Qf  k^Miiav  iniToSe^  •  6  6*  alTTokog,  idi)  yekd^a^^ 
Tdv  Toi,  etfea,  Kopvvav  doifwrrofioi^  ovveicep  kaal 
Tidv  kn*  dXaBeujL  TrenXaffiievov  kic  ^idg  epvo^. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  viL,  42. 


ECLOGUE  VI. 

31.  Namque  canebat,  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta 

Semina  terrarumque  animaeque  marisque  fuissent,  &e. 

'Utide  6*  d>g  yaia  icdt  ovpavd^  ijdi  ^dkaaffa 
Tonplv  tif  dkXrjkouji  fii'^  cwaprip&ra  j^op^* 
NeiKBog  k^  dXooio  dtenpiBev  ifjufelg  SKoara  • 
*HcJ'  d}g  Ifinedov  aliv  iv  cddipi  rsKfutp  ixwaiv 
'Aorpa,  aeXip^atij  re,  Kal  ijeXloio  Kekevdoi  • 
Ovped  ^'  d>g  dvireiXe,  koZ  ^  norofiol  leeXddoPre^, 
Ai>T^<Ti  l^vfufyqai,  Kal  kpnerd  -rrdvr*  kyevovro, 

Apoll.  Rhod.,  i.,  496,  seqq. 


44.  His  adjungit,  Hylan  nautse  quo  fonte  relictum 
Clamassent,  ut  littus,  Hyla !  Hyla !  omne  sonaret. 


GREBK   PASSAGES    UllTATBD.  XIX 

Tpi?  fihf  TXav  iverev,  icov  0a$v^  ^ipvye  XatiAdf  • 

'E^Maroc*  'rrapMl^v  dd /loAa  0%«l6v  eUrro  irdyS^ 
Theocr^  Idyll.f  xiiL,  68,  m^j . 


62.  Turn  Phaethondadas  mosco  circnmdat  amam 
Corticis,  atque  solo  proceras  erigit  alnos. 

*Wu6de^f  rava^aiv  iXiyiiivai  alytipoiot^ 
MvfHnnai  luwpdv  ftiXeai  y6a»  *  i«  6i  ^aetvd^ 
'HXiKTpcv  Xi6dda^  0X&^dp(a¥  npoxiovoiv  tpa^ 

Jpoil.  Kkod.^  iY.y  604|  teqq. 

ECLOGUE  VII. 

1.  Forte  sub  arguti  consederat  ilice  Daphnis, 

Compulerantqiie  greges  Corydon  et  Tbyrsis  m  unoin, 
Thyrsis  oves,  Oorydon  distentas  lacte  capellas ; 
Ambo  florentes  setadbus,  Arcades  ambo, 
Et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati. 

AdfpviSi  T^  ;^ap^sin'i  owrprrero  P<aicoXiovri 
VLdXa  viiJUjjv,  dig  ifMiniy  /cor'  &pea  fuucpd  MivdXKa/f, 

Theocr.j  Idylh^  yiii.,  i.,  »eqq. 


37.  Nerine  Gralatea,  tbymo  mihi  dulcior  Hybls, 
Candidior  cycnis,  hederft  forznosior  albft,  &e. 

^Q  XevKd  VaXdrua  rl  rbv  tfuXiovr'  &no6dXXjq ; 
AevK<rripa  ncucrdg  noridipff  ienaXuyripa  dpvd^f 
Moaxt^  yavpoTipa,  ifeiapd^ipa  6ful><ucog  ufidg ' 

OlxQ  <r  evdvg  Idia'  iKua  yXvKvg  \ynvog  dv^  fJLS. 

Id.f  Idyll,,  xi.,  19»  seqq. 


XX  GREEK  PASSAGES  IMITATED. 

T«na 

45.  Muscosi  fontes,  et  somno  mollior  herl^a, 

Et  quae  vps  rara  viridis  tegit  surbutus  umbra,  &;c. 

etpia  Tfdt  naTfiaelgj 

Id.,  Idyll.,  v.,  50. 

Kpdvfu.  j^gl  fiorrd}f/Uy  yXvKspby  ^vrpy^  alntp  6[iolov 
Movaiadei  ^dtpviq  raZaiv  arfiovtaiv, 

TovTO  rb  P(ok6Xiov  Tnaivere  -  Kfyf  rt  MevdXKog 
Tetv6*  dydyxi,  %a/pa)v  dtpdova  mvra  vifwi. 

Id.,  IdyU.,  viii.,  37,  seqq. 


49.  Hie  focus,  et  taedae  pinguesy  bio  plurimus  ignis 
Semper,  et  as^idui.  ppstes  fuli^ne  nigri,  &c 

'EvT^  dpvdf  ^hi,  fiQiy  Kal  vnd  onqd^  dfcdf^rpv  Try  p. 
iJ^cupiisvp^  <r  ynd  rey^  Kai  t<^  V^vj^gv  dvsxolfjui^v. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  xi.,  51,  seq. 


53.  Staut  et  juniperi,  et  castaneae  hirsutae, 

Strata  jacent  passim  suaquaque  sub  arbore  poma,&;c. 

♦  liavra  lap^  mind  6i  voftoi,  ixavrd  de  ydkcMTog 
Pv^GTa  n^^Oovaiv,  nai  rd  via  rpetperiu, 
•Evd'  d  mXd  ndig  Imvifffferai  •  al.  (T  iv  dtpsfmy, 
.  Xd>  iroiiJtdv  ^Tjpog  rrpfoOt,  %'  al  pordvai. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  viii.,  41,  seqq. 


70.  Ex  illo  Cory  don,  Cory  don  est,  tempore,  nobis. 

Kijip  TOVTO)  Ad^v^*  napd  'noiiifiai  irpdroq  eyevro. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  yiu.,  9P.. 


GftE£K  PASSAGES   IMITATBD.  XXl 


ECLOGUE  Vm. 

32.  O  digna  conjuncta  yiro !  dum  deepicis  onmes, 

Domque  tibi  est  odio  mea  fistula,  dumque  capellsB^ 
&c. 

Ovvexd  fJUK  Xaala  fdv  6<Ppv^  tni  navri  /urrcjTry 
'Ef  dyrd^  rsrarai  ncrrl  'ddre^ov  i^  ida  liottpd  * 
Elf  6*  6^^aAf«df  frrecrri,  irXarua  6k  j>i^  M  x^Xu. 


37.  Sepibos  in  nostris  parvam  te  roscida  mala» 

Dux  ego  Tester  eram,  vidi  cum  matre  legentem,  &c» 

^  6peo^  6peif)dadM  •  iyib  d*  6ddv  4ye^6v€vov. 
ILa6oaa9<u  d*  igidijv  rv  koX  iorepav  obde  rl  7ra»  vvv 
'Eic  r^u  dvvaiuu ' 

Id.9  ldyU»f  xi.y  25,  <tf^^. 


43.  Nunc  sdoy  quid  sit  Amor :  duris  in  cotibus  ilium 
Aut  TmaroSy  aut  Rhodope,  aut  extremi  Garamantes, 

Nvv  fyvow  rdv  *Ep6)Ta  •  /3af)i)^  ^eS^  •  ^  ^  Aeo^va^ 
Uaaddv  iO^Xci^ev,  dpvfiiji  re  fuv  irpcupe  ftdrrfp. 

M^  Idyll.,  iiL,  15,  ieq. 


52  Nunc  et  oves  tiltro  fugiat  lupus ;  aurea  dune 
Mala  fenmt  quercus ;  narcisso  floreat  alnus,  &c 

Nvv  la  fj^v  (f>opiocTk  Pdroij  <f>op€oire  d*  &Kavdatj 
'A  6k,  KaXd,  vdpKtcaog  e7r*  dpKevOoiai  KOfJMOcu  * 
tldvTd  d*  ivaXXa  fivoiro^  luU  d  nirvg  bxvag  ivtliuu^ 


XXU  GBEEK  PASSAGES  IMITATED. 

^d<l>vig  knei  ^doKBi  -  icai  rag  Kvvai^  cjAo^o^  iXKOi, 
Ki^^  dpiojv  Toi  OKiiJTng  Ari66oi  yapdfacuvro. 

Id,,  Idyll,,  i,,  132,  seqq. 


59.  Prseceps  aerii  specula  de  monds  in  undas 

Deferar ;  extremiim  hoc  munus  moriends  habeto. 

Tdv  jSatrav  &nodt>^  ig  KVftara  rrfva  dkevfuu^ 
^Qnep  TC^  ^vVV(^  atcontdoderat  "OAmf  6  yptnevg 
K^ica  [lij  *7roddv(M>y  r6  yt  ftdv  rebv  &dv  TirvKTOL. 

Id,,  Idyll.,  iii.«  25,  stqq» 


64.  Effer  aquam,  et  molli  cinge  ha&c  altaria  vitta, 
Yerbenasque  adole  pingues,  et  mascula  tura ; 
Conjugis  ut  magicis  sauos  avertere  sacris 
Experiar  sensos. 

n^  liOL  ral  dd^oL ;  0epe  SecrrvA^  *  na  6k  rd  ipikrpa ; 
Iretpov  rdv  KeXi6av  <f>otviKi(D  olbg  &un(^^ 
•Qf  rdv  iiiol  P<zfwv  evvra  <f>tXov  KaTodvaoiiai  ivdpa. 

Id,,  Idyll,,  ii.,  1,  seqq. 


80.  Limus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  haec  ut  oera  liquescit 
Uno  eodemque  igni ;  sic  nostro  Daphnis  amore. 

'Qf  TOVTOV  TOV  K€tpbv  hfCH  OVV  6a(jlOVl  TOKG), 

"^f  Tdicoi6*  im*  epoirog  6  Mvvdiog  avrtica  AiA^. 

Id,,  Idyll,,  ii.,  28,  seq. 


82.  Sparge  molam,  et  fragiles  incende  bitumine  lauros. 
Daphnis  me  malus  urit:   ego  banc  in  Daphnide 
laurum. 

"Ahfurd  rw  npdrov  nvpt  rdKerai  *  dXk^  hrinaaae^ 
Bi<nvXi, 

Id,,  IdylL,  iL,  18,  seq. 


OSECK   PA08AGB8  IX1TAT8D.  XXIU 

hltkii  *  x'  ^  ^^'^  XoKU  fUya^  k,  r,  A. 

I<2.,  UyU.,  il,  23,  9eq. 

91.  Haft  olim  exuvias  milii  perfidvs  ille  reliquit, 
Pignora  cara  sui. 

TovT*  drrd  rd^  )(}jdvag  rb  icpdamdov  JiXeae  AiX^, 
*Q  'y«  vvv  tiXXoitJa  tear'  iyplu>  iv  nvpl  PdXXu,     . 

JJ.,  IJyff.,  iL,  63,  Mf . 

101.  Fer  cineres,  Amarylliy  foras ;  rivoque  fluenti 

Transque  caput  jace,  nee  Tespezeris :  his  egoDaphnin 
Aggrediar. 

^Hpi  6i  avXXe^affa  k&vlv  iwpdq  Aii^it6Xuv  tic 
TtV^dTOi  ei  lAoXa  ndaav  inkp  irorafiolo  ^potaa, 
'FosydSa^  i^  Trerpo^,  imepovpiov  *  Aijf  Si  visadat 

'AOTpeiTTO^. 

Id^  IdyU.,  xxir.,  91,  teqq. 

JSCLO&UE  I±. 
1.  Quo  te  MoBri,  pedes  ? 

lifux^t  '^9  ^^  Tt>  fteaofiipiov  ndda^  IXnt^ ; 

Id.^  Idyll.,  vii.,  21. 

23.  Tityre,  dum  redeo,  brevis  est  via»  fwce  capeBas ; 
Bt  potum  pastas  age,  Tityre ;  et,  inter  agendum,  &c. 

YMndadu^  tx^tI  rdv  ^AfMfwXXida  •  ral  di  ftoi  oLye^ 
BddKOVTOi  Kar'  ipo^f  koX  6  T/rvpoc  avrdg  kXavvei. 
TiTvp',  liilv  rd  Kctkdv  n&t>iX€tfiive,  fidoKe  rd^  alya^, 
KaZ  ttotI  rdv  Kpdvav  dye,  Tlrvpe'  koX  rdv  Mpx^ 
Tdv  Atdvitdv  Kvdtutiva  (fKvXdaato,  (itj  tv  aopv^. 

Id.,  Idyll,  nl,  1,  ieqq. 


XkiV  GREEK   l^Ail£rAdE8   iJiiTATED. 

39.  Hue  adeSy  O  Gulatea!  quis  est  nam  ludus  in  undisl 
Hie  ver  purporeum :  varios  hie  flutiiina  cirboM^  &c. 

*AkX'  iL^iKBv  TV  iroO*  it/fte^  koX  k^tiq  abdiv  IXaaaov  • 
Tdv  yXavicdv  Si  MXaoaav  ia  ircrri  x^ov  dpe^firj^^i 
"Adiov  kv  Tc5vrp9  Trap*  ifitv  rav  vifxra  6m^^. 
'Evri  ddtpycu  rrivei,  kvri  fxidival  Kvndpiaaoi, 
'Evfl  idXd^  Kiff&og,  ivr'  dfineXo^  d  yXvicvKOfmo^ 
'EvTi  xjjvxpov  vdayp,  to  fioi  d  irokvdevdpeo^  AfrVto 
jLeVKo^  Ik  x^^o^t  noTdv  i[i6p6aiov,  Trpotrjfn  - 
Tig  Kdv  Tdvde  ^Xaaaav  ixeiv  ^  Kv^ujid^  IXoito  ; 

Id,^  JtdylL,  xi.,  42,  seqq. 


64.  lupi  Moerin  videre  priores. 

Oi  ifSey^ ;  Xvkov  eldeg  {inai^i  Tig)  d>g  awjibg  slm 

id,,  Idyll,  xiy.,  2? 


67.  Et  nunc  omne  dbi  stratum  silet  sequor ;  et  omnes, 
Aspice,  ventosi  ceciderunt  murmuris  auras. 

*Hvi6e^  aty^  fiev  ir^vTogyOiycivTi  d*  dTJTcu. 

Id.^  Idyll,  ii.,  38. 

rd  de  viv  KaXd  icvfiaTa  tfxUvEi^ 
"Aavxa  kax^dadovTa  trf  aLyi€CXol6  ^iotttav. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  vi.y  11,  seq. 


59.  Hine  adeo  media  est  nobis  via ;  namque  sepulcrum 
Incipit  apparere  Bianoris. 

Kovnci  Tdv  iieffdTav  66dv  dwfisg,  ov6k  Tb  adfia 
*AfMV  Tw  Bpaaida  KaTCijxuveTO  • 

Id.,  Idyll,  vii.,  10^  itq. 


OkXBK  FAtNIAraB  moTAim.  Itttf 


ECLOGUE  JL 

9k  Q^uee  nemora,  ant  qnl  TO0  saltds  habaera,  poalte 
Naldes,  indigno  quam  GaUos  amore  peribaC,  dec 

ni  itm' d^' i(<f ,  Sea  iitffi^  Mcrro,  im  iro^ 
IloXXai  ot  Trap'  rro^a^  /3dc^,  ttoAAoI  d^  re  Tavpoc, 


18.  Et  formosiu  oves  ad  flmmna  parit  Adonu. 

¥jU  imima^  pdXku^  mI  ^fpla  r&XXa  SUmuu 

Id.,  UyO^  L,  109,  ttf. 


19.  Venit  et  upiUo,  tardi  yenere  bubolci ; 

UTiduB  hibenii  venit  de  glande  Menalcas,  ftc 

THv^  'f^pftd^  npdTiarog  di^  <Speof ,  dim  di^  ^d^rtn, 
T^c  TV  Kararpvxsi ;  rivo^^i  ^yaJdi,  r6aaav  Ipaotmii 
^vSov  r&t  (iOrrtUy  r9i  mnfUpe^i  ^ir6Xoi  fjvdov. 
Udvre^  ivffpbyrew,  rt  Trdfhi  Mm6v  *  tpf6l*  6  Uph/ito^^ 
K^lf^a,  Aii^vc  rdXav,  ri  rb  tomeqi  ;  a  6i  re  iccSpo, 
Tiaaa^  ivd  itpdvag,  ndrr*  iXaea  ito^al  ipopetrai 

Zartvo*. 

Id.,  Idftt.,  L,  77,  seqq. 

35.  Atqiie  utinam  ex  vobis  xmuB,  vestnqao  fiiiMem 
Attt  cAfttofl  gregiB,  aut  maturtt  tiiiltor  wm,  ke. 
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Xpff^^^  OI^EEK  PASSAGES  IMITATED. 

'Qg  roL  iyCiv  ivdftevov  itf^  &peard^  icaXd^  alya^f 
Ahovo^  dgatf^v  •  tv  d*  imb  Spvolv  ij  ind  neOiuug 

Id,,  Idyll.,  vii.,  86,  seqq. 


39.  EtiiigitBB  violas  sunt,  et  vacGinia  nignu 

ILal  TO  lov  fjieXav  kvriy  fud  &  ypaTrrd  iaKivSo^. 

Id.,  Idyll.,  X.,  28, 


66.  N«c  fii  frigoribos  mediis  Hebnunque  bibamus, 
Sithoniasque  nives  hiemis  subeamus  aquosse. 

'^  1&6fiov  wop  narofJkdVj  rerpofjifiivog  iyyvSev  SipKrof. 

Id.f  Idyll,,  vii.,  Ill,  seq. 


GEORGIC.  I. 


43..  Vere  novo,  gelidus  canis  quum  montibus  humor 
Liquitur,  et  Zephyro  putris  se  gleba  resolvit,  &c 

Evt'  &v  6tj  TTf)(M>TiaT^  apoTog  &injToiai  ffMveii], 
A^  t6t*  i<l>opfiri$7iv(u,  dfioig  dfjuoic  re  not  ahrog, 
hvrpf  Kol  dtepfjfv  ipdoav,  iporoio  Koff  &prpf^ 
TLfMt  fidXa  tmevdiov,  Iva  toc  nXri6<»H7cv  apovpai, 

Hesiod,  Op.,  456,  segq^ 


47.  Ilia  seges  demum  votis  respondet  avari 

Agricolas,  bis  qusB  soleniy  bis  frigora  sensit,  &c« 

*H  6i  Kartpr/aala  kv  tw  vedv  kut*  dixxporipag  rdg 
&pag  KtU  ^epovg  Koi  ;^etjiuk>voc,  57rci>f  x^^*^*^^  '^ 

TAeophrasUf  Caut.  PlaM.^  iii.t  ^* 


OEIBK  FAMAOBS' miTATBll.  XXn 

Tmw 

52.  ac  patrios  cultosqiie  halntiiiqiie  locorom. 

XpiJIiMu  npCrrov  i%  y^  Mhnu  •  ^pAuf  y*,  l^iyv  *)^, 
ravra  A^vr<f ,  6  ydp  fii)  slik!^  6  n  dwarai  4  y^  ^« 


77;  Urit  enini  lini  campum  segea,  urit  aveiini  &c. 

Theophroit,  Cans.  Plant,,  !▼. 


80.'  Ne  saturare  flmo  pingai  pudeat  sola. 

Kai  4  K&rrpo^  di  fieydkja  poffid,  r^  SiaSepfuUvup  M/al 

Id^  Hist.  Plant.,  TiiL 


95.  neque  ilium 

Flava  Ceres  alto  nequidquam  apectat  Olympo : 

OC^  d(  luv  eifiudfi^  re  mX  IXao^  aiydaOTfoi, 
Keivoi^  ev  i^tif  ipovpa  <l>ep€i  ardxyv* 

CkLUim.y  H.  in  Dian.,  129,  9eq. 


111.  Quid,  qui,  ne  gravidis  procumbat  culmus  aristis, 
Luxuriem  segetum  teneri  depascit  in  herbi,  &c. 

hnviiiowri  luU  hrucelpoviTi  rdv  airov. 

Theophroit,^  Hut.  Plant.,  yiiL 


121.  Pater  ipse  colendi 

'   Hand  facilem  esse  viam  yohiit. 


MtVm  QKSVK   TMSA^USM   IMITATIII. 

•  ••••• 

Heswd,  Op.,  42^  47. 
184.  N«e  toipere  gravi  paamici  bob  regnB  yelomo* 

MatioiyOp^  Ml,  nq. 


ItSw  Am»  Jorem  milH  subigelwnt  snra  ooloni,  Ace. 

.  Uplv  idv  yip  (moKOV  Inlxfiovi  ijwX'  dvBpdmiov 
'Sda^v  Arep  re  kokQv,  koi  drep  x^^^^^^oio  ndvoio, 
Novercav  r'  ^ipyaAliWV,  air'  ivdpdais  Kilpag  idiOKonf, 

Id.,  Op.,  90,  $eqq. 

131.  ignemque  removit^ 

Kpvfpe  6k  mp. 

Id,,  Op.,  50. 


138.  Pi^'adas,  Hyadas,  claramque  Lycaonis  Arcton. 

UXffidSag  ^^  'Td6ag  re,  to  re  aSivog  'Qplfjvo^. 

Horn.,  It.,  xyiii.,  486. 


158.  Heu  I  magnum  alterim  fruatra  apectabis  acervum  • 
Coiicu8o£u|ue  famem  in  silvis  aolabere  quercu. 

Hesiod,  Op^  392,  teq. 


IGS.  Vomisi  et  infleid  primum  grave  robur  aratri, 

Taidaqoe  Eleuainaa  matris  volvenUa  plaiiilra*  &c. 


(MUnUC  tAMAOS  miTA! 

EZ  d^  «€v  6Krair6&rpi  dird  iM^  a^pav  w$  rdfMHO, 
TpumiOofiav  if  <Iy»fy  rc^veiv  SticaSdpi^  ^^H^* 
noAA*  ^2  iBa|K7r^Aa  icaXa  -  ^ipetv  di  yinpfy  Sr'  Av 

££c  oZicoVy  MOT*  Spo^  di^'f^fuvo^,  4  c2r*  ipovpav,  • 
Upivtvov '  Af  y^  Pcvciv  ipovv  dx^fp^ord^  ioTiv  * 

TQfMl»unv  neldaa^  itfo^apffiptTmi  laTQ&o^l. 
^oid  Si  diaOai  dporpa^  ncvtiadfievo^  gard  oUcc^^ 
AvToyvor  m^  iny«F^ '  imi  ifeX^  X^IUm  c^t^. 

/^n^  iltfMiy  irf[)6^ot;  4i  y^. 

Ii.y  Op.^  481,  mqq. 


167.  Omnia  qtue  malto  ante  memor  pxtmsa  repones. 

Tdy  np60$s¥  fdXetffp  tx^i^^  clw^'im  SMku. 

U^  Op.,  465. 


187.  Contemplator  item,  quum  se  nux  plurima  silvis 
Induet  in  flarem,  et  ramos  curvabit  olentes,  &c 

.nphw,  d*  od,  wapmio  luaraixfiU^,  oMi  lUXtuvtu 
:ExIvoi  iLTveifyqfTOL  •  7r<£vTiy  de  Tie  iroAAd^  AX6«{^ 

Aratui,  Dioiem,,  312,  teqq» 


221.  Ante  tibi  Eo89  Atlantidee  abscondantur,  &c. 

"A^jj^pM^  d^M^TOv  •  ip4Tei#  d^,  d»ggyiwwitf». 
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OBBBK   FABSAOBS   IMITATBD. 


225.  Multi  ante  oocasum  Maite  icoBpere;  sed  illot 
Exspectata  Bege^  yams  elusit  arenig. 

Ei  66  Kev  ijekloio  rponaZ^  dpox^  x^^^^  diav^ 
'Kfievog  dfj^Tjoeig,  dXiyov  irepi  x^H^  iepryciw^ 
'Avr/a  deafMOiv  iceKOVifievog,  ov  [JtdXa  ;^afpci)v  * 
Olaeig  d*  iv  fopfuj^  *  navpoi  6e  ae  dT^fiaovrai, 

Id.,  Op.,  477,  seqq, 

'233.  Quinque  tenent  coelum  zonae :  quarum  una  coiiisco 
Semper  sole  rabens,  et  torrida  semper  ab  igni,  &c. 

UivTedi  al  ^Civai,  nepiuXdde^  ianeifniVTo^ 
Al  6iOo  fdv  ykavKOio  Kskaivoripov  itvdviHOf 
*H  6i  fUa  jf)a^Hip^  re  koI  iic  nvpd^  olov  kpv^p^. 
'H  fjiev  hpf  fuadTij,  ksUicavTO  6i  ndaa  nepi  irp6 
Ivrrrophni  ipXo^iiolaiv,  krrei  ^a  avavpoi  kn*  aMgv 
KeKXifievai  iMrlvt^  dsidepesg  7rvp6o)aiv, 
Al  6s  6voi  ktcdrepBe  n6Xoig  nepineTTTTiviaiy 
AUi  (l>piKciXiaif  alel  6*  v6aTi  ^oyiovaiv  - 
Oi^  [iiv  (f&(i}p,  dXk^  ain-d^  dn*  adpavdSev  Mpvcrakkog 
KeiTOi  dv'  dfjul>i  ndxynfoi^  nepi^jwKToq  6i  tStvktoi. 
*AXXd  rd  fitv  ;^efKraZa  lud  dfidara  dvOptllmoiai  * 
diOial  d'  dXXai  laaiv  kvavrlcu  dXXrfkcucn, 
"MeaoTiyvg  ^ipeo^  re  koI  verlov  upvardXkov, 
"Afjufxjj  evKpTjfToi  re  Kal  dfnrviov  dXdriaicwatu 
Kapnbiv  'EAeva^v^^  Arififp-epog «  iv  6e  fuv  &v6pe^ 
^Avrino6eg  vcUovQi, 

Eratotth.,  ap.  AchiU.  Tat.^  p.  153  {ed. 
Bernhardt^,  p.  144). 

242.  Hie  vertex  nobis  semper  sublimis :  at  ilium,  Sec 

Kal  fuv  nepalvovai  6voi  mXoi  dfufxnipi^ev  * 
*AXX^  b  piv  ovB  inumro^  *  6  6*  dvrlo^  ic  Popiao, 
*T^l>60ev  iiMceavolo *  6va>.6e  fuv  dfiufd^  ixovaai 
'Apgrqi  £fia  rpoxUtai,  rd  6fj  ttakioprai  iftaSai. 

Aratui,  Phm^,,  24,  $eq^. 


ClftBBK   PA88AOB8   IMITATBa  XBSI 

Mvplo^  *  oi  d*  dlpa  ol  ondpff^  kKdT9p9$  ^vfnmu 
'AfMTOi,  Kvaviov  in^XayiUvat  iKeavcio. 

Id.,  Phan.^  i5,  §eqq. 

Olff  <r  &fifMp6^  iari  Xosrpuv  'Quavolo. 

Hom.f  IL,  xviii.,  487,  ieyq. 


259.  FngidoB  agiicolam  si  qiiaado  eontiQet  iniber; 

Miilta»fareiitqu89  mox  ccbIo  pioperanda  aereno,  Ace 

"Qffflf  xmi^H*  6jT&n  Kfvo^  dvipa^  tpytnf 
^axdvuj  IvBa  iC  ioKvo^  ivijp  ftiya  oltcov  d^iXXoi. 

Hesiod^  Op.,  A92^9eq. 


877.  quintam  foge,  pallidus  Qrcus, 

EmneQidesque  8at»;  tarn  pazta  Tem  ne&ado,  fcc 

UiiiTrra^  d'  k^akiaadat^  inel  x^^^^^^enal  re  koI  alvai. 

"OpMV  Tivwftepa^  rdv  "E^^  race  itrjfi*  hndpMi^. 

li^f  Op.,  800»  Mjy. 

281«,  T^  .sunt  conad  imponere  Pelio  Ossam, 

Scilicet  atque  Osaso  frondosam  inyolYore  Olympam, 
ice. 

'Oaaav  h^  OhXvivr^  fidpmoav  i9^iev,  abrdp  in^^'Oaag 
n^Aioy  elvoai^XXov,  Iv*  oifpavdg  iitdarbc  elf: 
'AJU'  I^Xeagy  Aide  ^l^,  Sv  4(vitoitoq  tSkb  Affr6. 

Horn.,  Od.,  xkf  315,  $eqq. 


299.  Niidiui  ttra»  iere  nacUak 


JinU  «|BB«K   FAS8A€S8  lUJTATWID. 

yvf»fhv  (m€(p£iy,  yv^vQv  As  ffouru^ff 

JSmod,  Op..p  390,  seq. 


32^.  iBt  pluvia  ingenti  Bata  Iseta  boumque  labores 
Diluit. 

'Amt9T&»y  i0T$  lipw  «ard  f/wpia  £«^vpey  l/!>>^ 

ApM.  BAod.f  lY.,  1282,  «e£. 


332.  Aut  Athoy  aut  Rhpdppen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia. 

T^eocr.,  J<^/.,  vii,  77. 


341.  Turn  pingues  agni^  et  turn  mollissim^a  vina. 

T^/A6^  m4rar<U  r*  oZys^,  itdL  olvo^  &punog. 

Henod,  Op,,  683. 

■I '   I    I 

3fiS«  CoDtiiitio,  vends  scngentibas^  aut  fireta  ponlz 
iDcipiunt  agitata  tumescere,  et  aridus  altis,  &c. 

l^^fia  6i  roi  iviftoio  koI  MaCyovoiiL  ^6XaatMy 

^A4fral  T*  slvdXioiy  Imdr^  evdioi  i^eaaai 
TcyvovToi,  KOfAH/Mi  re  fiot^fievai  ovpeog  anpai* 

Aruiusy  Dio$em.y  177,  ieq§» 


362.  Cumque  marinse  in  sicco  ludunt  fuIicsB. 

Id.y  Di^iem.,  18d»  teyq. 

363.  aotasque  paludes 
Deserit  atque  altam  supm  yolat  arde^  iu»boni« 


PAB8A0W  uirrA^ 


KiwfUvcv  jse  "^dkaaoav  imEptjiOpion^  dvifUHO. 

Id.f  JXosem^  Idl,  seqq. 

36&  Staepe  etiam  «teBii0,  Tento  impendente,  yidebia 
PraecipiteB  cobIo  labt,  noctisque  per  umbram 
Flanudamtit  longoa  a  tei^go  albeicefo  tcaistat* 

il^idl^l^tfw  m/i^oiif  itirH^v  6ddy  kpxofdvoio 
Ilvevfiaro^. 

IsL,  Di^eM.^  194,  •egfft . 

368.  Saepe  lev^a  paleaa  et  froodea  rolkare  cadu«ts, 
AiK  miaHii&  Baatea  in  aqu&  a^odare  pl« 


*HJ^  icoi  TrdTTTTOi,  XevKTJg  yfipeiov  dxdvOrig, 
2^/a'  ^fivovr'  dviftov^  KCMfnig  dXdg  ^rnrore  noXXol 
'AjtpM  ininXeUxn,  rd  ^lev  ndpog,  iXXa  (T  dirCaau^. 
Id,,  Dtasem.,  189,  seqq. 

370.  At  Boreas  de  parte  triM^is  quutn  fiilminat,  et  quum 
Eurique  Zephyricyie  tonat  domud ;  omnia  plenis,  6cc 

Airrdp  ot*  if  evpoio  Toi  be  vorov  darpdimdoiv^ 
'AXXoTB  d*  ix  (apvpoio^  mX  &kkom  itdpt  p&piem&, 
A^  T&re  ri^  neXdyu  ivt  dtidu  vavriXog  dvtjp^ 

Jif.,  Diosem.,  201,  M^^r. 

Bttt  ffittfii  scEfgenceni  Taffibua  imitf 
Aerriae  fagere  grues, 

Te^wrriK  *  #r]fN)^dder  <K  TraAiftitrr^  d^ovloi^oi. 


JXXLY  GItMK  PABSAGSa  UHTATSAi 

375.  .  aut  bucala  cobIuid 

SugpicieiiB  patulis  captarit  narilms  auras. 

Kai  P6eg  rjdri  roc  frdpog  vSarog  kvdioio, 
Oifpavdv  elgavidovreg,  dn'  aldipog  CiWp^aavro, 


377.  Aut.arguta  lacus  cireumyplitavit  birundo^ . 

Taaripf  tvtttovihu  avTCJf  elXvfUvov  vd<ap, 

Id>9  Diosem.,  ,212,  seq. 


378#  Et  reterem  in  limo  ranae  cecinere  querelam. 

"H  ftaXXov  SetXtU  yeveaZ^  {fdpotatv  Ihfsiop^ 
Ain6&ev  k§  Maro^  iraripe^  fiodtMfi  yvplviov. 

Id.,  Diosem.^  214,  seq. 


379.  Ssepius  et  tectis  penetralibus  extulit  ova 
Angustum  formica  terens  iter. 

Kal  Koikqg  fivpfitiice^  dxrj^  ^  &ea  ndvra 
Qdooov  dvfiviyKavTO. 

.    Id*,  Diosem.,  224,  ieq. 


380.  Et  bibit  ingens  arcua. 

*H  StdviAi]  l^(U)(7e  did  fiiyav  ovpavdv  Ipig, 

Id.,  Diosem:,  208. 


382.  Corvorum  increpuit.densis  exercitus  alia. 

Koi  itov  Kdpaiceg  dlovg  araXayfuyb^ 
^ijvy  ifUfA^aavro  avv  vdaro^  ipxofdvoio. . 
*H  nori  Koi  tcpu^avre  fiapel'Q  diaadiu  ^v^ 
.    MoKfidv  i7nplH)t(eva^  riva^dfjLevoi  frrepd  nvKifd. 

Id.j  Dioiem.,  234,  seqq. 


«ftMK  »Afl0AOM  IlflTATfeD.  XXIV 

383.  et  qii»  Am  dresm 

Dukibus  in  stagnis  limmtar  pnta  CsysCrL 

Twv  if,  AoT*  ipfPiS^w  mntpmp  Mvca  miAAi, 
'EvSa  Ml  Ma  mnwyrai  iyoU^^icyo  wnpi(rf990i¥. 


385.  Gertitbn  largos  bumem  infimdere  rores. 

ILoXkdKi  Xifivduu^  4  dvdXioi  bfViBti^ 
'AnXfforay  KXv^civrat  ivUfjievai  vddrtaaiv, 

Araiu$^  Duwofi.,  MO^  9eq. 


388.  Turn  comix  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  Toce, 
St  sola  in  siccA  secum  spadatur  areni. 

*H  irov  Mi  katUpv^a  nap^  ^I6vt  npobxova^ 

Id,j  Dio9em.\  217,  teq. 


390.  Nee  noctoma  quidem  eaqpentes  pensa  puellaB 
Nesciyeie  biemem,  testA.quum  lodente  viderent 
ScintiUare  oleum,  et  putros  concxescero  fiingoa. 

Nvicra  xard  OKSnifiv '  iMffi  i^  vnb  xBiporog  Hpy 
Ai)%vcjv  £Uors  fi^  tb  ^dog  tLiutd  »6aiwv  dpufug^ 
'AXXore  d*  dtaawfiv  drrd  t^k&yeg,  ifirijunt^ 
noff^Avyec*  fiff^ d icev tnavrdipi  fiapftaiptJaiv 

^AjCTiVSf. 

Id.,  Diasenu,  244,  sejf  • 


395.  Nam  neqne  turn  stellis  acies  obtasa  videtur. 

HfUK  ^  obpoi^ew  KoBaptit  ^dog  iitdXvvtiTai/ 
•'       •    M  xd\ta  669uvt» 

Id,,  IHo§em.,  281. 


397.  Tenuia  ihm  lone?  per  ccelum  yellera  ferri. 

UoXXcua  d'  ipxofjUvoiv  verdv  viif>ea  npondpotdev, 
0{a  /4«A4orii  w5kwwv  io^K^  lviB4ki>fifyrat^ 


406.  Imnrandi  meminere  sues  jactare  maniplos. 

Id.,  Diatem.,  391. 


401.  At  aebultt  imigia  ima  petunt,  campoque  recumbunt. 

Hvdfdva  retvffrai  ve^Xfj,  dicpai  Si  KoXtUvcu 
^alvuvTOi  Ka$ap€df  fidka  aev  r6$'  imevSto^  efi^. 
E:S;6i6g  ic'  etqCt  i^r  ^'''^  nXariog  vepl  ndvrm^ 
^aivfiTOt,  x^^i^Xii  v^A^,  ^'  v^i^t  icvpQt 
'AAA'  airw  ifXoT^fuivi,  7Tapa$Xl6Tp-ai  dfjioltj. 

Jd^  Diasem,^  256,  ieqq. 


410.  Tarn  liquidas  coni  predso  ter  gatturo  voces 
Ant  qaater  ingeminaxit. 

ix6rdp  hretra  pttraSpda  icocX^yovts^, 
UXsi&refHM.  <r  dyekfjddv  hrijv  koStoio  ftiikamnA^ 

Ola  rd  lihf  Po6<Mfty  Xiytuvofdvoufv^  dfuna. 

Id.f  Dtasem^  272,  ieqq. 


428.  Si  nigrum  obscuro  CQinprenderit  aera  coma 
Maapmos  agricolis  pelagoque  parabitux  imjl^ei?» 

Id^  Diomm^  72* 


99mm  wjomAQWB  avTAvwk  xxxn 

430.  At  ii  viiipv^im  MrfMmt  o*^  ni^nwi 

Ventna  eiit;  vento  temper vubei wntm Shflibe. 


438.  Sol  <iuoque,  ^t  ecitorieni^  et  quum  so  condet  in  i 

Signa  4abit :  solem  eertiBQima  signa  se^uunuir,  &e. 

*HjtXioio  66  rot  fttXiru  iiUmp$e¥  Mvroc* 
"HtAi^  Ko^  fidlAAey  loicora  ci^ra  kutqi 
'Afi^6rcpov,  dvyarrif  ittd  he  mpdrri^  ivt&m, 

441  Ill»  »bi  naiciitam  ipaeato  ¥^ii^lil  ortaai,  Ac, 


M^  al  vouUXXoixa  piow  pdlLkovroQ  dpni^^ 
KvstXog^  It*  ebdiw  Kexpfgdvog  {/uaroc  dfi^. 

Id.t  Dioiem^  90,  itq. 

442.  medioque  refugerit  orbe. 

*AXX*  obx^  ^^nr6re  kkhXo^  ieidd^og  mpiriXlf^ 

Id.,  Diosem.^  96. 


445.  Attt  vhi  sab  lucent  denaa  int^  nobaa^ 
Divezsi  mmpent  radii. 

OW  &ir&i^  iicrivcjVj  al  p^  v&rctit,  ai  dt  popij^k 

Id.,  Diatem.,  97,  uq. 

450.  Hoc  «!!«»»  €(ni9fm9  qnvn^iam  daci^t  01ympo« 
Frofamt  memiiopse  mag^. 

Id.^  Dioum^j  158,  Mf. 
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XXXVUl  OBBEK  FASSAGSS  IlflTATBD. 

454.  Sin  macuko  incipient  rttdlo  immiscerier  igni, 
Omnia  tarn  pariter  rento  nimbisque  videlns. 

£{  n  nw  4  Kol  ipevOo^  tmrpix^i  old  re  mXXd 
^EXkoiUvuv  v&f^fMf  ifwOpalverai  dXXoOev  &XXa  * 
*H  d  TTOV  iieXavu^  koC  cot  Td  [ikv  idaro^  iardi 
S^juara  fiikXovrog,  rd  d*  ipevdia  ndvr*  Aifi^ioio. 
Efye  [Uv  ifulxyripoig  ifivdig  Kexp(»xrfUvog  elij^ 
Kai  Kev  vdiaip  ^iopioi,  Kol  vwipfifuog  ravvotro* 


458.  At  si  quum  referetque  diem,  condetque  relatom,  &c 

£t.  d'  aSn^  M$a(ifiv  puv  txa  fkvXvoiog  6pfif 
Avyot  d'  dvi^teXog  fjMXcucijv  {modeUXog  alyXrp^^ 
Kai  fdv  Inepxofiivfig  ifovg  f&*  ime^iog  elij. 

Id.f  Diosem^  93,  seqq. 


GEORGIC.  II. 
9.  Principio  arboribus  Yaria  est  natura  creandis,  && 

Al  yeviaeig  rHv  divSpQv  ical  iktag  ri^v  ^nrniv,  ij  ab* 
r&ftaroit  ij  dird  OTripfiarogy  4  ^^^  A^<r^»  4  ^^^  tropo- 
trnddog^  4  dTrd  d^pefiovoc^  ^  dnd  /cA6>vbf ,  ij  dt^  airrov 
Tov  fntkixovg  loriVy  ^  h-t  rov  ^Xov  tcaTOtumivTog 
elg  jUKpd*  Kot  ydp  otn-iog  dvcufyuerai, 

Theqphrast.,  JERst,  TlanL^  ii^  1, 


12.  ut  molle  siler^  lentasque  genestse, 

Populus,  et  glauc&  canentia  fronde  salicta. 

^tXu  r€i>g  k^Mpovg  Kol  kXMeig,  olov  alyeipog^  Acv* 
^  K1I,  Iria,  Kol  6Xiog  rd  iiapd  rai>g  norafioi^g  <fiv6fieva. 

Id.,  Hut.  Plant.,  iv.,  1. 


OlBlt  FASflAOni   miTATUI.  XXXIS 


S.  Sunt  aUi,  qQW  ipse  vili  nbi  reperit 

a.,  But  Pkmi.,  iL,  1. 


42.  Non  ego  euBcta  meis  amplecd  rerribas  opCo ; 
Non,  mihi  si  lingiuB  centum  sint,  oraque  centtm, 
Ferrea  vox. 

Ohd*  d  p»  dixa  fUv  yXCtaaai^  6ika  di  on^r*  dcy, 
Horn.,  11.^  ii.,  488,  9eqq. 


57. .  Jam  quae  seminibus  jacda  ae  auatuUt  arboa,  dec 
"Afiravra  di  x^^  ^^  '^  anipftaro^  &c  Mnmp  -  h  di 

ydp  JAa  yhni  furaddXXei^  «.  r.  A.. 

7A«(^p*nM^.,  Cams.  Pbmi^  1. 


6d  HerculeeBqae  arboa  umbroaa  coronae. 

Epari  6*  ftx(^  Aevjsav,  *Ep(utXio^  Updv  fy^o^. 

Theoerit.,  Uytt^  iL,  122. 


105.  Quern  qtii  aeire  relit,  Libyei  TeHt  sequoria  idem,  Ace. 
'AAA'  lao^  ydp  6  ftdxfiog^  in*  ^t  KVfwra  furpuVf 

Id.,  MyU.,  xri.,  60,  ieq. 


116.  Sola  India  nigrum  fert  ebenum. 

*Iduw  di  Miij  i6ivfi  rij^  Ivdt  «^  X^^P^' 

Theophratt.,JBUt.Plant.,ir.,l. 


ti  ORSSK   fAMSAQMB  IMITATUK 

126.  Mediaiast  tmft^s  jiuoCQH  Uidninfaa  s9|»orom 
Felicia  mali. 

'H  6i  Uvduf  )c6pat  aal  ^  TLepai^,  &Um  re  Ixju  nXeU^^ 
Kal  rd  fi^Xov  rd  'b/LfjdutdVf  ^  UepffiK&i^  tcakovfuvov, 

Td  8k  iJLrjh)V  abic  koBUrcu  fiiv^  evwifiov  de  Trdw,  Kol 
abrb  kcU  rd  <pvXXa  rov  divdpov  *  ic&v  elg  liidria  red^ 

Id^  iidd. 


127.  Quo  non  prsesentius  ullum 

Focula  Bi  quando  saevae  infecere  novercffii  &c. 

Id.,  ibid. 


Idl.  faciemque  similHma  lauro. 

1G|^^  dd  rb  dMpai¥  romro  ipvXkov  fikv  bfwiov,  luU 
axeddv  laov,  tw  rifg  dd^vtig. 

*  Jd.f  ibid, 

134.  animas  et  olentia  Medi 

Ora  fovent  illo. 

[Xp^crtjuov  de]  npd^  erSfiaro^  ebfodiav  •  idv  yap  rif 
iVngaof  iv  t^  (6)^,  ^  hf  iX}^  tiaU^  rb  <|Mser  rm 
fjLrjXov  iKnUaid  el^  rb  ardfia  itdt  icaTal^po(l>ij<rQy  mud 
rip  iMffp  Metavi. 

Id.,iSid. 


177.  Nunc  locus  arvorum  ingeniis ;  quae  robora  cuique^ 

&c. 

,'     ;  -  jt 

^net  it  Koi  rd  id4^  lu^dXag  i;^et  dia4^opd^  jUktS* 
cv.  not  nepl^  rovTov  . ..  •  .  oii  kqk^  Stj  ^  SuUpeatc  ^ 


rAMAflW  IMITATH).  xK 


Id.,  Caui.  Plani.,  ii. 


S50.  Hi«  «DiiiiadT«rfii|  taixian  swlfeQ  ante  momeiito,  fcc 


tQv  ^nntvQiiihHfnf  rdf  oiniiq  Airodiddoai,  cord  rd 

U^  Comb.  PI91U.,  iii 


298.  Neve  dbi  ad  solem  vergant  tineta  cadentem. 

Aet  d^  Kol  evnvow  dvai,  luU  npd^ffXov  rd  SMpcfi^  * 
did  o<r  iUUtAf  ol  ofrr^  pn/BfUfofirn^t  &9T9  updf  luoffi^-' 
6ftUnf  fiXinaiff  Ka$dinp  U  Tdf  tftwdc*  M^  rd  dXXa^ 

Id,,  Cam.  Plant,,  iiL 


302.  neye  olees  silyestres  insere  tnincoB, 

XaXBU^rmmdiKoliimili^ifairoifA^Xm^^vicfiKai 
kXaia. 

Id.,  Gaui.  Plant.,  in. 


319.  Optima  yinetiB  sado,  quum  vere  rubenti,  kc. 

^Aet  yap  du  ^nmvuv  icei  ontipuv  el^  dpyiMjav  ri(P 

yfjiv rOvro  ^  kv  dvdiv  (jpaiv  ylvtrai  fidXiaTa 

roiq  yi  divdpoi^^  lapi  mX  lurtm^  *  Koff  &g  Koi  ^. 
•    4* 


Xlii  GftBEK   PA88AGB8    IMITATED. 


revQvat  fAdXXov,  ical  KOivoripf^  kv  r^  fjpi  *  r&re  yap 
4  re  yrl  dlvypo^^  Koi  6  fjXio^  ^epftalvtjv  AyUy  lud  6 
difp  fioXoKdg  iari  ical  kpa6^  •  &aT^  If  imdvrojv  d- 
VOL  rifv  kKTpwfefjv  ical  rtjv  ebtXaariav, 

Id,,  Cans,  Plant;  iiL 


325.  Turn  pater  omnipotens  fcecundis  imbribus  ^ther 
Conjugis  in  greminm  Isetee  descendit,  et  onmes,  &e. 

'Epf  fUv  dy  vdf  obpavbi  rpoitxai  )fi6vd, 
"EfMJf  dt  ydlav.  XofMvei  ydfuw  rvx^lv, 
"OfjUdpo^  <r  dfrr*  e&vdevro^  obpavov  tnodiv 
'EKvae  yaZav "  ^  6i  riicteTai  pponrc^ 
M^Aaw  re  pd^Ko^  teal  fii€V  ^fffirirpiov  * 
Aivdpcnf  ri^  &pa  &  iie  vorl^ovroq  ydfJtcv 
TeXeidg  i<m  • 

JBsch.,  Fragm.  Danaid* 


347.  Sparge  fimo  pingui. 

*H  6^  Kdivfio^  Iri  fdv  ical  fiavol  ri^v  ytgv  Koi  SiaidBp- 

TheophroH.,  Cams.  Plant,  iii. 


348.  Aut  lapidem  bibulum,  aut  ckjualentes  infode  conchas. 

*Tno6dkXovai  icdra  kldovg,  ^<og  ovppail  yivfjfrai  rev 
vdarog^  Kol  '^ipovg  i^ot  Kara^^vx^wai  rof  /U^a^  *  ol 
6i  KXqfiarida^  vnorideaaiVy  ot  6i  icipaficv. 

Id.,  ibid. 


365.  Carpendse  manibus  frondes. 

Td  roiavra  rovrcnf  ij  rdl^  x'H^^^  ii^aipuv,  &^tp 
iXixfifl  re,  luU  tteXevovoiv,  ij  rol^  aMjpoi^  &g  iXa* 

^rara. 

Id.,Md 


CntttBK   rA88AQS8  IMITAtVB.  sKfi 


Ym 


375.  patcuntur  ov6b  aTidtsqua  joveneas. 

li..  Cans.  PlatU^r. 


431.  tsBdas  8il?a  alta  nnnistnt 

Kofmofopovoiv  al  mvKoi  tuU  S^/So^o^mM'  gofm^ 

*  iTokXi^  npeaCvTBpai  yw6nemu. 

Id^  Bui.  PlamL,  iz^  ft 


GEORQIC.  m. 
11..  Aonio  rediens  deducnm  Tortice  Muaas. 

Qekyofdpog  it^pfuyyi  KoHfyaye  Uupltfiev. 

ApM.  Khoi,,  i.,  31. 

75  Contiiiuo  pecorb  generosi  pullus  in  anru 
AMus  ingreditur. 

Oirrci)  6k  Koi  Jkmv  6  fureoipl^iMf  iavr^  hmog  ^"^^^ 
4  KoXbv,  ij  SavftaardVfil  iyaardv^  tc.  r.  X. 

Xm.,  de  Re  EfueH^  zL,  a 

76.  et  moUitt  crura  reponit. 

vypoiv  di  rciv  oiuXolv  yavpUi^kevo^  ^iptrtu* 

Id^  ibid^  Z.9 16. 


79.  illi  ardua  cervix. 

'Aw6  y«  fjkifv  Tov  aripvov  6  fdv  aix^  abrov  ft^«  4>f- 
nep  w6mpov^  npanerijc  7re^v«o<,  &XX\  &^nep  dXerrpw- 
6vo^f  dfiSd^  npb^  ri^v  tcopfwlniv  ijmK. 

Id,f  ihid,^  i.»  8, 


Xliy  CUUUBK  PA88AOX8  IMITATXDr 

87.  At  duplex  agitur  per  lumbos  apiiia. 

ripa,  Kot  Idelv  rfdliov.    , 

Id.^  ibid,^  i.,  11. 

103  NonnQ  Tides,  quem  pracipid  oertamine  campum.  Apq, 

'Earaaav  kv  6Uf>poun '  Ttdramfe  iSi  ^vft^  hcdorov, 
"Slimf^  U^iivAW  -  lUMikovro  6k  olaiv  itcaoTog 
Itttto*^,  ol  6k  ntrovTO  Koviovreg  nedioio. 

Hom,^  IL,  xxiii.,  368,  seqq. 


237.  Fluctuer  txti  medib  etepit  quuni  albeseere  vento,  he 

*'Qf  6*  Sr^  tv  alyiaXQ  froXvfix^  icvfta  SaXAdHnf^ 
'Opwr^  inaaovrepov^  i&jwpov  vnoKivrjaavro^  • 
ndvr^  fUv  rd  irp&ra  tcopvoaeraif  airrdp  ftneira 
Xipa<f^  priyvvfievov  (uydXa  Ppiiieh  ^^^  ^^  t*  iKpag 
Kvprdv  ^dv  Kopwlxnrraif  dnoTrrvei  6*  &Xd^  &XVV^» 


266.  Seilieet  ^iite  enmes  furor  est  insignis  equarum. 

Al  fd»  ovv  {mroi- «{  ^jguUi4M  iTmofiavovaiv,  Mev  ts^ 
inl  r^v  pXaa<prifUav  rd  bvoiui  avrcjv  knupipovaiv 

Aristot.,  JSRst.  An.,  vi. 


277.  Difiugiunt ;  non,  Eure,  tuos,  neque  solis  ad  ortuB,  fcc. 

Bifwoi  di  oirs  npdg  lo),  oStb  TTpbg  ivofid^,  dXXd  npd^ 
ApKTOv  ^  v&rov. 

Id,,  ihtd,,  tL 


367.  Turn  sol  p«H4mte»b«tiidimqtHm&eiAQ9ilM«t,Jbc^ 

*RiXio^  ^poiSiiv  trridipKerai  iKrlvwoiv^ 

OW  irav  Sfp  hrl  yalav  M  oi/pav6$ev  nporpdmfrm. 


414.  Disce  et  odoratam  stabufis  accendere  oedrom,  dec 
Hal  fiif¥  nl  fiap^adiiof  inl  ^Xvyl  ftoipt/fdem 

K^po^jmwXvddavoi  Karayfyqixfitiaa  ytvnloi^^ 
'£v  ^Aoytjl  KanvqXbv  &yu  kqI  (pvfifiov  Ufjutfv. 

Kbivwiu^^  danidia  di  Treao^v  vttvoco  KOpiacy. 

Ntcand.^  2^Wr.,  51,  teqq. 


42S.  Qui,  dum  anmes  ulli  rampantur  ftmibM,  «l  duin,  &c 

^>C  d^  rof  rd  npiv  ^  inl  PpoxO^a  Xtfivy 
"Aanu^ncy  fiarpdx<wn  i>ipu  k&tw  *  iXX*  trav  Mcjp 

Kal  rdff  trf  iv  X^^  reXidu  ^iKUJMpd^  re  Koi  ixfiov^^ 
BaATTUv  iftXii^  fiXoovpbv  difjtag  *  Iv  Si  iteXevdoi^ 
TXiaacill  mn/^vyikpf  viperm  di'^fifpta^  Hyiwv^. 

Td.,  ihid.^  366,  teqq. 


GEOEGIC.  IV. 
1.  ProteniiB  a^i  mellis  cc^Mia  dona. 

UiXi  di  rb  niirrov  iic  rov  dipo^,  Koi  fudXtOTa  tw» 

Ariitf  HUL  An.f  ix. 


Xlvi  G&SBK   PABSAGBS   IMfTATBD., 

Vtne 

13«  Abftint  ^  pied  sqiialentia  terga  lacetti, 

Pinguibus  a  stabulis,  meropesqne,  aliaeque  yolucres, 
&c. 

^Xducovai  de  avrdg  [idXiara  at  rk  a<lnJK€^,  icat  ol  al- 
yidctXoi  KaXovfieva  rd  bpvea  *  ert  6i  x^^^^^^  ^^  1^* 
po^.  Qripevwai  6e  kcU  ol  rtXfiaruuoi  pdrpaxoi  irpdg 
.  rb  vdiop  avrd^  inavr^a^  ....  nivovai  d*  &v  fdv  ^ 
TroTflfAOf  TrX'qaiov  ovdofiddev  dXXoOev  tf  kvrevBev  • . . 
^trrsvetv  6k  avy^pet  nepi  rd  afM^vfj  ixP^^*  '^^' 
fwv^y  ndav  Mqducrjv,  ^vplav,iixpov^^  fAvjipCvtiv,  fi^iuo^ 
va,  SpmvXXov,  dfAvydaXTJv, 

39.  fucoque  et  floribus  oras 

Explent,  collectumque  base  ipsa  ad  munera  gluten, 
&c. 

"Eari  6t  nept  t^v  kpyaaiav  ai-nov^  koI  rbv  j3tov, 
noXXil  nouuXla.  *Enei6dv  yap  napado^  abraig  «a» 
Sapbv  rd  <Tfi^vof ,  olicodofiovat  rd  KTfpla  ^ipovaaX^  rCtv 
re  &Xh»3v  dv^ea)V,  icat  dirb  r&v  devSpav  rd  ddicpvaj 
Iria^j  Kai  TrreAeof,  icat  AXk<av  icoXXiod€atdT<M>v  rov* 
r&>  6i  K€tt  rd  Id^uftog  diaxptovoi  rc5v  &kX(ov  ^^pUnv 
SvBicev. 

Id.f  ibid^fhi. 


49.  Aut  ubi  odor  coBni  gravis. 

Avax^palvovai  di^  Hanep  Blprp-cu  roec  SvaMeacv  ia^ 
fjuuc,  luu  raXg  rCiv  fivpciv. 

Id.,  ibid.f  ix« 


64.  et  flumina  libant 

Summa  leyes. 

hi  di  Mu>p  i^ipQVQtv  $1^  Tovc  Kvrrdpovg,  mZ  fuyvv* 

li.,  ihid.^  ix. 


FAMAGM  UUTATBSW  Xlvtt 

63.  et  cmatibm  igBobile  grttimm 

Kfipivdw  ioTi  (K  rwTo  tmodeitmpoy^  luU  yAvc^h^ 
ra  tWKMfi  IxP^*  KCfUicvoi  6i  ravro  roic  tf«^Aj0«, 

64.  TinliitUBque  cie. 

darpdKOic  re  Koi  ifS^xH^,  U^  AUL 

92.  Nam  duo  sunt  genera :  hie  mefior,  insignia  et  oto,  A^c 
Elal  di  yevfi  nip  luhrrrQv  irA<^  Ka$dn9p  dfnfroi 

(Wf  •  •  •  •  •  •  ij  ^  ipioTfif  iMtpd,  arpoyyifXfi  mUm>$' 

lUXfi'  iXXtf^  l»attpd^  dfuUm  r^  Avdfifjiv^.      ItL^  iiUL  • 


96.  Namqne  alie  torpea  horrent,  ceu,  puhrere  ab  abo 
Cum  yenit,  et  aicco  teiram  apidt  ore  Tiator 
Aridoa. 

M^'  8t^  M  aiaXiuv  enmir^w  tnv^ipg^  dmunoi, 

CaUim.,  H.  in  Cer,^  6. 


158.  Namqoe  aHaa^cta  invigilantt  et  fiedere  pacto 
Bxercentor  agris :  pars  iot0t  ^epta  domorain»  &c. 

Eloi  d'  abrdic  rtray^ievai  i<l>'  buunov  rOv  iffryw 
.  . . .  KtU  al  fttv  Krfpim  ifryaiofinM^  at  6i  rd  fUXif  al 
d*  iptddtttp^*  Koi  al  idv  nldrrcvai  K^qpiOf  al  M  Mijp 
^ipovaiv  d^  rovg  Kvrrdpou^,  koI  fuyvvcvai  Ty  lUXu 
rr  al  &  M  ifyw  fyxovrai .  •  . .  Moi  Toi>g  et^Ko^ 
iTroKreivQvai  Ihav  fjnfiUTi  x^  abraig  .  . .  .  oi  fttp 
npnB&npai  rd  e&Mi  ipyiC^vr^i^  ^tal  da^rOrepai  tlai. 


xlviii  etBKk  i^amaoxb  unTATBH. 


elai  kei&repai ....  d^'  a>v  6^  <l>ipovinVy  ieri  rdSe^ 
^fMVf  irpaiCfvXXi^,  ijtektXcrrov,  dert^deAo^,  ftv^lvtjf 
^A^cjf ,  iyvo^j  andpTov. 

Aristj  Hist  Aft.,  ix.,  40. 


184.  Omnibus  una  quies  operum,  labor  omnibus  unus. 
Mane  ruunt  portis ;  nusquammora:  rursus,  easdem, 

^OpBpiiu  6i  ai€J7TiO(HV,  So)g  &v  fUa  kyeipxi  Pofi&qaaaa 
dt^  ij  rplg*  r&re  &  k'rf  fyyov  ddpdcu  ireTOVTOi'  xal 
iXBwaai.  ndXtv^  ^ofn?6avai  rd  npCrrov  *  nard  fUxpov 
&  fffTTOV,  i(og  &v  fUa  rrepinerofjLsvff  j3o|u6^ot7*  ^fwcp 

ld*i  ibid. 


191^  a  96  vero  a  stabttHs  fhtdk  impendente  reoedimt 
Longius^  aut  credunt-coolo  adventandbus  Euris,  &;c. 

JlpoyiwicKovat  6i  xalx^ii^va  luU  v6b>p  aX  fU^rrai  * 
OTifuiov  dif  ovK  inaneTOVTcu  yap,  lUA'  Iv  r^  ebSt^ 
airov  dvetXovvrai  ....  irav  (T  Avefw^  $  l^<K9  ^- 
ptnnnXiS&P  k^  ktivrutg^  ipfm  np^  rd  nvevfUL 

Id,f  ibid. 


197.  Ilium  adeo  plaetiiM«  apibus  mirabeie  morem, 

Quod  tide  eoncubitu  indulgent,  nac  corpora  segnes, 
&;c. 

TlBpt  6k  riff  y^miHf  rw  juXirniv  ab  rbv  avrbv  rpb^ 
frttP  ndtrrec  brn^Afiddvovoiv  *  al  fibv  ydp  ^aoiv  o6 
tIktuv,  aU^  ixevMdtu  rd^  fuMrra^,  ikXd  ^tipeiv 
rbv  ybvQVy  xai  i^ipav  0I  fdv  And  rov  iifOovf  rtw  icaX^ 
kvvTpov,  ol  di  dird  tov  AvSov^  rtw  KaXapov^  iXkot 
6k  dnb  rov  db^^cMt^  r^  iXaiai:.  Id.^  ibid. 


«EnK   rAMAOIB   IMITATBD.  xllX 

210.  Pneterea  regem  non  ric  fgyptoa,  et  ingeos 

Lydiay  nee  popuH  Parthoniiii,  aut  Medua  Hydaspet, 
&;c. 

01  di  PaeiXd^  ab  nh-ovrai  lfa»,  idv/iil  /irr'  BXov  rw 
ifffiOVf  obi*  knl  PoaKfjv^  obr'  iXXcjg  -  ^aal  di  Koi  idv 
AnanXavffi^  6  Atf^eafJid^^  Aviyvevcveof  luroBuv^  tuf 
&v  evpaai  rdv  ijyefidva  ry  dofi^  •  XAyerai  6i  koI  ^- 
peaSiu  abrdv  vtrd  rov  ioftovj  h-av  irireo9ai  iiij  dih^ 
Toi  *  luU  kdv  dndXtiTiu,  dndXXvoOai  rdv  d^<?|fi6v. 

Id.,  ibid. 


S31.  Bis  gravidos  cogunt  foetus,  duo  tempora  messis,  dec, 

T^  6i  Tov  fdXiTog  ifyyaai^  Sirrol  KOipoi  eUnVf  lap 
KoX  fieT&iTfjpoVf  Koi  rolg  i^tupovai  mpi  rw  fUXiro^ 
TOTfi  fidxovTOi  fidXitrra  •  al  6i  rOnrovoai  dndXXw- 
T(u,  iid  rd  fiTj  dvvaaScu  rd  lUvrpov  dvev  tov  kvripov 
i^ufiuadcu  ....  frrav  6i  rd  Kfjpla  iftupdaiv  61  fie* 
XiTTOVpyolj  dnoXetnovoiv  abrdt^  rpo^^  did  ^tfitftuva. 

U.,ihid. 


851.  Si  vero,  quoniam  casus  apibus  quoque  nostros. 
Vita  tulit,  trisd  languebunt  corpora  morbo,  &c. 

Td  6k  voarifMTa  kimlwru  fidXiora  elg  rd  tbOwovvra 
ruv  afufifdv,  6  re  naXoviuvog  Kk^pog  •  tovto  yCverai 
kv  r^  k6d4(>u  atua^iua  luicpd,  dip*  iv  ab^ofMivcnf,  tjo^ 
tnp  dpdxyia  Kariax^  rb  ofjtiivog  8Aov,  nal  a^erai  rd 
KTipla  ....  &XXo  di  vdofifuif  olov  ipyla  rig  yiverai 
Tijv  fieXiTTciv  icai  dva<od(a  rQv  efirpfcjv ....  h-av  di 
Kpifunnai  k^  dXXrjXaiv  kv  r&>  Oft/ffvei,  arfftdov  yCverai 
TOVTO  trri  diTokettpei'  dXXd  MTatpva&ai  rd  Ofirivog 
ofvy  yXvKU  ol  \uXiTTOvpyoi  Irav  tovt*  aXaSavTOi. 

U,,ibid. 
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▼•TM 

255.  Turn  corpora  luce  < 

Exportant  tectis^  9t  trioba  ftuMm  ducunt*. 

*Edv  6e  io(o  rig  dnoddvy,  i^dyovaiv  6fwlci>g. 


MB.  IgnATEeque  hme  et  oonCracto  frigore  pigrv. 

*AAAo  d^  vdatifM  olov  i^yyta  rig^  yivtrai  rwf  ^Xir* 
rQv» 

Id.,  ibid. 
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p.  VIRGILII  MARONIS 

B  U  C  0  L  I  C  A. 

ECLOOA  I. 
TTIYRUS. 

BIELIB<KU8.      TITTEU8, 
MBLIB<SU«. 

TiTTUE,  to,  patulffi  recnbaaa  sub  tegmine  fiigi, 

Silvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  aveoi: 

Nob  patriae  fines  et  dulcia  linquimua  arva; 

Nos  patziam  fugimus :  tu,  Tityre,  lentiu  in  umbrft* 

Formoaam  resonare  docea  Amaryllida  ailTaa.  5 

TlTXBUa. 

O  MeHboee !  deus  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit : 

Namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  dens ;  illius  aram 

Ssepe  tener  nostris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  i^us. 

Ille  meas  errare  boves,  nt  cemis,  et  ipsum 

Ludere,  quae  yeUem,  calamo  permisit  agrestL  10 

MBLIBCEUS. 

Non  equidem  invideo ;  mirOF^agis :  undiqae  tods 
Usqu^  ad^b  tpr^atnr  agris.     £!n !  ipse  capellaa 
Froti(^nus  aegei^  ia^go;  banc  edam  yix^  Tityre,  duco. 
Hie,  inter  densas  corulos,  modo  namque  gemellos, 
Spem  gregis,  ah !  silice  in  nuda  connixa  reliquit.  16 

Saepe  malum  boc  nobis,  si  mens  non  leeva  fuisset, 
De  ccbIo  tadbEus  memini  praedicere  quercus. 
[Saepe  sini8tra'y6ayi  praedixit  ab  ilice  comijc] 
Sed  tamen,  iste  deus  qui  sit,  da,  Tityre,  nobis. 

TITTBXrs. 

Urbem  quam  dicunt  Romara,  Meliboee,  putaW  20 

Stultus  ego  buic  nostiw  similem,  quo  saepe  solemus 

A 
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Pastores  ovium  teneros  depellere  foBtus : 

Sic  canibuB  ca|iiki6.  viimles,  bio  matvUMis  kBBclos 

Ndram  ;  sic  parvis  componere  magna  solebam. 

Verum  haec  ttDtutt  alias  ittterHcap^t  eSftulit  uxbes,        25 

Quantum  leb^  sotbnt  inter  yjhwciisL  cupresi^i. 

UfililBCEuS.       ^'  ' 

Et  quffi  tanta  fuit  Roxoam  tibt  cauarii  yidendi  1 

Libertas :  quae^^scfra,  tamen  respexit  inertem, 
Candidior  postquam  tdndenti  bairba  cadebat : 
Respexit  tamen,  et  longo  post  'teibpore  yenit^  30 

Postquam  ikw  AmttrjrHis  babel!,  G-alattea  reliqtih. 
Namque,  &tebor  enoStti,  dam  tde  Sal^ea  tenebttt, 
Nee  spes  libertatiis  erat,  nee  cofa  ipecutt :    ; 
QuamVis  ttmltia  riiieiB  exiret  tictnlaa  septis,  -   '  ^  ^ 
t'inguis  et  ingrtee  premeretnr  caiseus  urbi,  35 

Non  unquam  gravis  asre  tiomtaa  mibi  dextra  redibaL 

HS^LlBOiUS, 

Mirabar,  qtiiid  nitesta  d*Joi8,  Ainalrylli,  'yoc'Ailes ; 
Cui  penderi^  8u&^;];^e]^€frii^  lii  aiboirid  pomia :  ^  . 
Tityrus^c  abeirat.    Ij*ife  te,  Tityw,  pihnas,  i-   '  '  * 
{psi  te  fontei9,  IJTsa  Bieec  arbuerta  VbdaSimt.  40 

TfTYTRtjS. 

Quid  ilideretii  %  ii^qiie  ^fiyifio  hie  e(xire  lic^bet; 

Nee  tarn  pr^esentes  alibi  cognosce^e  divois. 

Hie  ilium  lidi  jtivenem ,  MeHbcee,  qudtannis 

Bis  senos  cui  nostra  dies  altaria  fomant. 

Hie  mibi  respontiim  primus  dedit  ille  petenti :  45 

Pascite»  ut  Ikhte,  boves,  pueri ;  subtmttite  tauros. 

l^LIBOSUS. 

Fortunate)  s^nex !  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt, 
Et  tibi  teagna  satis ;  quamvis  lapis  omni^  nadus, 
Limosoque  palus  obducat  pascua  juiico.  ' 

Non  insueta  grayes  teintabunt  pabuk  fiBta%         -  .  ^  50 
Nee  mala  Vieim  pAcena  eontagia  Issdent  *. '      '  "'   \     ^  - 
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Fortunate  senex !  hie,  inter  flumina  nota 

Et  fontea  aacroa,  frigua  captabia  opacnm,  / 

Hinc  tibt)  quae  aemper,  Yicino  at>  Hmite,  aepea  ,   '  •     ^  * 

Hyblaeia  apibua  florem  depaata  aalicti,  U 

Ssepe  levi  aomnum  aoadebit  iam  ayamm ; 

Hinc  aiti  aub  rope  caaet  fiondator  mi  anna ; 

Nee  tamen  inteiraa  inncn«  tna  cma,  paltmibaav  ! .  •  < 

Nee  gemere  aevi&  oeMabit  taxtmr  «b  ulnio* 

,'  ••    .  »  ^  ^  Trrmtia. 

Ante  leyea  ergo  paaeentnr  in  asthere  eeni,  60 

Et  freta  destituent  nvdos  in  Httore  piaeea ; 
Ante,  pererratia  amborom  finHpia,  exaiil 
Attt  Ararim  Parthoa  bibet,  ant  G^rmania  Ttgrin, 
Q,uam  noatro  illiaa  labetur  pectore  vultua. 

At  noa  bine,  alii  sitientes  ihimLsJlfiroB ;  65 

Parp  Seytbianj,  et  rapidum  Cretae  veniemua  Oaxen, 
£t  petritna  to'^  divisos  orbe  Britannos. 
/    En !  unquam  patrioa  longo  poat  tempore  finea, 
Pauperia  et  tuguil  eongeatum  eespite  eulmen, 
Poat  aliquot,  mea  regna  videns  mtrabor,  ariataa  1  70 

Impiua  base  tarn  culta  novalia  jpnil^  babebiti 
Barbarua  baa  segetes  t  eii;  quo  discordia  civea 
Perduxit  miseroa !  en,  quia  eonsevimus  agroa ! 
Inaefe  nune,  Meliboee,  piroa,  pone  ordine  vitea. 
Ite,  meae,  felix  quondam  pecus,  ite,  eapellsB.  75 

Non  ego  voa  poathae,  viridi  projectua  in  antro, 
DumoaA  pendere  proeul  de  rupe  yidebo ; 
Carmina  nulla  eanam ;  non,  me  paacente,  capellse, 
Florentem  eytisum  et  salieea  carpetia  amaraa. 

TITTBUa. 

Hie  tamen  bane  mecum  poteraa  requieacere  noctem    80 
Fronde  auper  yiridi :  sunt  nobia  mitia  poma, 
Caatanese  moUea,  et  presai  copia  laetis ; 
Et  jam  Bumma  proeul  Tillarum  eulmina  fumant, 
Majoreaqua  eadunt  altit  da  montibus  umbrae. 
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ECLOGA  II. 

ALEXIS. 
F0RMO8UM  pastor  Oorydon  ardebat  Alexin, 
Delicias  domini :  nec»  quid  speraret,  habebat. 
Tantum  inter  densas,  umbroaa  caeumina,  &gos 
Assidue  veniebat :  ibi  h^  incondita  solus 
Montibus  et  silvis  ku^io  jactabat  inani :  5 

O  crudelis  Alexi !  nihil  mea  carmina  curas  1 
Nil  nostri  miserere  1  mori  me  denique  coges. 
Nunc  etiam  pecudes  umbras  et  frigora  captant ; 
Nunc  virides  etiam  occultant  spineta  lacertos ; 
Thestylis  et  rapido  fessis  messoribu^  aestu,  10 

Allia  serpyllumque,  herbas  contundit  olentes : 
At  mecum  raucis,  tua  dum  vestigia  lustro 
Sole  sub  ardenti,  resonant  arbusta  cicadis. 
Nonne  fuit  satius,  tristes  Amaryllidis  iras 
Atque  superba  f^ali  fastidia  1  nonne  Menalcan  1  15 

Quamvis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tu  candidus  esses. 
O  formpse -puer !  nimium  ne  crede  colori : 
Alba  ligustra  cadunt,  vaccinia  nigra  leguntur. 
Despectiis  tibi  sum,  nee,  qui  sim,  quaeris,  Alexi ; 
Quam  dives  pecorisV  riiyey  quam  lactis  abundans.  20 

Mille  meae  Sculls  errant  in  montibus  agnae : 
Lac  mibi  non  aestate  novum,!  non  frigore  defit : 
Canto,  qusB  solitus,  yi  quaijflo  armenta  vocabat, 
Ampbion  Dircaeus  in  Actaeo  Aracyntho. 
Nee  sum  adeo  informis ;  nuper  me  in  littore  vidi,         25 
Cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare :  non  ego  Daphnin, 
,  Judice  te,  metuam ;  si  nunquam  iallit  imago. 
0  tantum  libeat  mecum  tibi  sordida  rura 
Atque  bumiles  babitare  casas,  et  iigere  cervos, 
Hsedorumque  gregem  viridi  compellere  bibisco !  30 

Mecum  una  in  silvis  imitabere  Pana  canendo. 
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Pan  primus  calamo8  cerk  oonjungere  plures 

Instituit ;  JPan  curat  oves  oviamque  magistros. 

Nee  te  pffiDiieiitrcalamo  trivisso  labellum : 

Haec  eadem  ut  sciret,  quid  non  faciebat  Amyntas  t       35 

Est  mihi  disparibus  septem  compacta  cicutis 

Fistula,  DanuBtas  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  olim, 

Et  dixit,  moriens,  Te  nunc  babet  ista  secundum. 

/     .  .Dixit  Damcetas :  invidit  stultus  Amyntas. 

^  Frseterea  duo»  nee  tut&  mihi  valle  reperti,  40 

Capreoli,  sparsis  etiam  nunc  pellibus  albo,  *     ' . «    / 
Bina  die  siccant  ovis  u^i^j  ^quos  tibi  senrdu  .'*./'' 
Jam  pridem  a  me  illos  abducWe  Thestylis  cnml ; 
Et  fiunet,  quoniam  soriient  tibi  munera  nostra. 
Hue  ades,  O  formose  puer !  tibi  lilia  plenis,  45 

Ecee !  ferunt  NymphsB  calathis;  tibi  Candida  Nafii, 
Pallentes  -violas  et  summa  papayera  carpenSy 
Narcissum  et  florem  jungit  bene  olends  anethi : 
Turn,  casi&  atque  aliis  intexens  suavibus  berbis, 
Mollia  luteol&  pingit  vaccinia  caltbL  i   '  '  >  50 

Ipse  ego  cana  legam  teneri  anugine  mala, 
Castaneasque  i>uces,  mea  quas  Amaryllis  amabat : 
Addam  cerea  pnina';  bonos  erit  huic  quoque  pomo : 
Et  vos,  O  laun !  caipam,  et  te,  proxima  myrte ;     ^ 
Sic  positae  quoniam  suayes  misceds  odores.  >  S6 

E,u8ticus  es,  Corydon ;  nee  munera  curat  Alexis ; 
Nee,  si  muneribus  certes,  concedat  lollas, 
Heu !  beu !  quid  volui  misero  mihi !  floribus  austrum 

- '  .   '  Terffitus,  et  liquidis  immisi  fontibus  apros.  /^.t  rS 

Quern  fugis,  ah,  demons  T  habitArunt  dl  quoque  silvas,  60 
Dardaniusque  Paris.     Pallas,  quas  condidit  arces 

rsa  colat :  nobis  plaeeant  ante  omnia  silvse. 
brva  leaena  lupum  sequitur ;  lupus  ipse  capellam ; 
Florentem  cytisum  sequitur  lasciva  capella; 
Te  Corydon,  O  Alexi !  trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas.    65 
Adspice,  aratra  jugo  referunt  suspensa  juvenci, 

A  2 
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Et  Bol  crescentes  decedena  dupUfiat  uinfara^  .    .^- ;      ^' 
Me  tamen  urit  amor ;  quia  enim  modus  adait  amori  ?  •  '  u  > 
Ah,  Qorydoif !  Corydou  I  qu»  te  dementia  cepit ! 
SemipiUata  ubi  fraQdosi  vids  in  ulmo.  eat.  .  ...70 

Quin  tu  aliquid  sal^m^potius,  quorum  indiget  U3II8» 
M^iminibus  mollique^paras'ctetox,ere  juoco ?  /    ..>        ' 
Inveniea  alium»  si  te  hie  festidit,  Alexin. 

:';^•;  >i    ■ .       ■■-;...■■,■./    ■■ 
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ECLOGA  III. 

PALiEMON. 

^^SALCAB.     DAMCETAS.      FAhM^Q^ 

MENALCAS. 

Die  miMf  Dain(Bta«  cuji^m  p^cus  t  iuei  A^elihgei  t 
Non ;  verum  JEgonis :  nuper  mihi  txadidit  JBgon. 

MEKfiLLqAa^ 

Jofelix,  O,  i^wpejT,  9ve^  p^c^i^  !j|jip|?©  Nfe^Pj^^ppi 

Dum  foret,  ac,  1^9  n^e.  9ibi  jftkSSfnX  ill^,  v«^Ui;r« 

Hie  alienus  oves  custos  bis  muWet  in  bor^ ;  5 

Et  8UCCIUI  pecoriy  et  lac  ^ubducitur  AmiA* 

Parcius  iBta  yins  taqien  olmciena^  xOQX^eiii^  «  •       ^ 
Novimus  9t  qni  ^«  tr^x^versa  ^p^;lg^^p,  bir^^ 
Et  quo,  sed  6ci^^8  Nyiwpl^^  ^^^^t  W^^* 

!  i|9ifA|.qA|u 

Tunc,  credo,  quum  i»e  f(i:lN^tuix|  yi4?T«  Micmiii»  1ft 

Atquemallyiles  inpiilAve  £bHc^  t^jtkJim^ 

Aut  luc,  ad  veter^f  |ag93«  quui^  Ptpjhntfif!  wcuqi 

Fregbti  et  cc^amo^:  quas  ^  pervex^  ^fiHflc^ 

Et,  quum  vi4i3^  PH^TP  ^^f^i!  dp}®l^f|3  i 

Et,  si  non  aliqui  nocuisses,  mprtuus  esses.  15 

|IENijL€A8. 

§uid  domini  |aciant,  audept  quum  talia  foxes ! 
oil  egd^e'vldi  Damonis,  pessune»  capmm 
ExcipeTe  insidiis,  x^ultum  latrante  lijqlafA  ?  . 
Et,  quum  clamarem,  Quo  nunc  ^  pronpit  ille  t 
Tityre,  coge  pecus ;  tu  post  carecta  latebas. 

\  BABICETAS'. 

An  mihi,  cantando  viptua,  uon  ^edder^t  illet 
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Quern  mea  carminibus  meruisset  fistula  caprum  1 
Si  nescifl,  meus  ille  caper  fuit ;  et  mihi  Damon 
Ipse  fatebatur,  sed  reddere  posse  negabat. 

.'^t     .'T/^f.-ii"      ,  MENAI4CAS.    J-..    ^     i        -}(.        <        .    ~      ''''^    ' 

Cantando  tu^ ilium  1  aut  unqukm  tibi  fistula  cei^  V  \'  ^  S$ 
Juncta  fuiti  non  tu  in  triviisylndocte,  solebas     '  '     ^ 

Stridenti  miserum  stipuli  disperdere  carmen  ? 

DAMCETAS. 

Vis  ergo,  intier  nos,  quid  possit  uterque,  yicbsim 
Experiamur?  ego  banc  vitulam  (ne  forte  recuses,     ^ '  ^^'^^ 
Bis  venit  ad  mulctram,  binos  alit  ubere  foetus)         ^^"'  30 
T)epono;  tu  die,  mecum  quo  pignore  certes. 

j     ,,",^"'  /^    -^  MENALCAS. 

De  grege'  non  ausim  quidquam  deponere  tecum : 
Est  mihi  namque  domi  pater,  est  injusta  noverca ; 
Bbque  die  numerant  ambo  pecus,  alter  et  bssdos. 
Verum,  id  quod  multo  tute  ipse  fatebere  majus,  35 

Insanire  libet  quoniam  tibi,  pocula  ponam 
Fagina,  caelatum  divini  opus  Alcimedontis : 
Lenta  quibus  toipo  facili  superaddita  vitis 
Difiusos  beder&  vestit  pallente  corymbos.^    ^   '^   ' 
In  medio  duojpigna :  Conon,  et — quis  fuit  alter,  40 

Descripei^  radio  totum  qui  ge^tib^s  (ir^emy     ,  '^ 
Tempera  quae  messor,  quae  curvus  aiutor  baberet  T 
Necdum  ijlis  la)}ra  adpovi,  sed  condita  servo. 

DAMQBTAS. 

Et  nobis  idem  Alcimedon  duo  pocvla  fecit, 

Et  moUi  circum  est  ansas  amplexus  acantho ;  45 

Orpbeaque  in  medio  posuit,  silvasque  sequentes. 

Necdum  illis  labra  admovi,  sed  condita  servo. 

Si  ad  vitulam  spectas,  nihil  est,  quod  pocula  laudes. 

'     "  ME^AfiCAS. 

Nunquam  hodi^  efiugies :  vemam,  quocumque  vocAris. 
Audiat  base  tantum  vel  qui  veiiit,— -ecce !  Palasmon.     50 
Efiiciam,  posthac  ne  ouen^nnam  voce  lacessas. 
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DAM<BTA6. 

Quin  age,  sjl^uid  babes ;  in  me  mora  non  erit  uUa, 
Nee  quemquam  fugio :  tantum,  vicme  Paleemon, 
Sensibus  haec  imis,  res  est  non  parva,  reponas. 

PALiBMON. 

Dicite :  quandoquidem  in  molli  consedimus  herbd.       6b 
£t  nunc  omnis  ager,  nunc  onmis  parturit  arbos, 
Nimc  frondent  silvae,  nunc  formosissimus  annus.  '   ■  '  '• 

Incipe,  DamcBta ;  tu  deinde  sequere,  Menalca. 
Altemis  dicetis ;  amant  altema  Camcense. 

i         Ab  Jove  pnnclpium,  Musae^  Jovis  <2rmnia  plena :  60 

"*  lUe  colit  terras ;  illi  mea  carmina  curse. 

MENALCAS. 

Et  me  Phoebus  amat :  Phcebo  sua  semper  apud  me 
Munera  sunt,  lauri,  et  suave  rubens  hyacintbus. 

DAMOSTAS.  '        > 

Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lasciva  pnellay- 

Et  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri.  65 

MENALCAS. 

At  mibi  sese  ofiert  ultro  meus  ignis,  Amyntas, 
*   'Nptior  ut  jam  sit  canibus  non  Delia  nostris. 

•'        ^  "  DAMOBTAS. 

Parta  meee  Veneri  sunt  munera ;  namque  notavi 
Ipse  locum,  aeriae  quo  congessere  palumbes. 

HEN  AL  CAB. 

Quod  potui,  puero,  silvestri  ex  arbore  lecta,  70 

Aurea  mala  decem  misi ;  eras  altera  mittam. 

'   "^     f  ^      r  '      DAMOBTAS. 

Qquoties,  et  quae  nobis  Galatea  locuta  est ! 
, ,  Partem  aliquam,  ventii  divihn  referatis  ad  aures  ! 

MENALCASI 

Quid  prodest;  quod  me  ipse  animo  non  spemis,  Amynta, 
Si,  dum  tu  sectaris  apros,  ego  retia  servo  ?  75 
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PAI4KVTA8. 

Pbyllida  xoitt^  mihi ;  meuA  est  i%atalU»  loUa : 
Cum  laciam  vitul^pro  frvgibw,  ipse  veiuto. 

MENALCA8. 

Pbyllida  amo  aate  alias :  nam  me  discedere  flevit, 
Bt,  Longum,  formosey  vale,  vale,  inquit,  lolla. 

DAMCETAS. 

Triste  lupus  stabulis,  maturis  fhigibus  imbres,  89 

Arboribus  venti,  nobis  Amaryllidis  irsB. 

\    \ 

^  ^     .'      <  '    "  '    MENALCAS. 

Dulce  satis  bumbr,  depulsis  arbutus  baedis, 
Lenta  salix  foeto  pecori,  mibi  solus  Amyntas. 

DAHOBTAS. 

Pollio  amat  nostram,  quamvis  est  rustica«  musam : 
Pierides,  vitulam  lectori  pascite  yestro,  ^ 

MENAIiCAS. 

PoUio  et  ipse  facit  nova  carmina :  pascite  taurum» 
Jam  comu  petat,  et  pedibus  qui  spargat  arenam. 

PAMCETAS. 

Qui  te,  Pollio,  amat,  veniat  quo  te  quoque  gaudet; 
Mella  fluant  iUi,  ferat  et  rubus  asper  amomum. 

MENALCAS. 

Qui  Bayium  non  odit»  amet  tua  carmina,  Msevi ;  90 

Atque  idem  jungat  vulpes^  et  mulgeat  bircos. 

DASUETAS. 

Qui  legitis  flores  et  bumi  nascentia  fraga, 
Frigidus,  O  pueri !  fugite  binc^  latet  aoguis  in  herb&* 

■     MfcNALCAS. 

Parcite,  oves,  nimlmn  procedere ;  non  bene  ripe 
Creditur ;  ipse  aries  etiam  nunc  vellera  siccat.  95 

PAMOBTAS.  '     , 

Tityre,  paace^te^  a  flumine  r^ice'capellas : 
Ipse,  ubi  tempmi  erit,  omnes  in  fonte  lavabo. 
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MENALCA8. 

Cogita  oves,  pueri:  si  lac  prasceperit  aBStiu, 
Ut  nuper,  frustra  pressabimaB  ubera  palmis. 

DAMOTAfl. 

Heu!  beu !  qimin  pingui  maeer  eit  wah^  taiims  in  artol 
Idem  amor  /exitima  pecori,  pecorifque  magistro*         101 

MENAL0A8. 

His  certe  neque  amor  caussa  est ;  i4x  osmbus  hssreiiCs 
Nescio  quia  teneros  oeoltiB  mihi  fascinat  agnos. 

DAM(ETAS. 

Die,  quibus  in  terris,  et  eris  mibi  magnus  Apollo, 

Tres  pateat  cQBli  spatium  non  amplius  ulnas.  105 

MENALCAS. 

Die,  qaibus  in  terris  inscripti  nomina  re^m 
Nascantor  fiores;  et  Phyllida  solus  habeta  ^  -  ^ 

Non  no^tii]^  inter  vos  taijtas^Qomponere  lites  t       ^  ^  ^ 
'"  ']Sl;  Tiudi^tu  digniii^  et^c;-4|t  qiiisquis  amaros 

Aut  metuet,  dulces  i^iut  expenetur  amores.  110 
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ECLOGA  IV. 
POLLIO. 
SiCELiDBs  MuBae,  pauUo  majora  canamtifl !  k*     •  '^  ' 

Non  omnes  arbusta  juvant  humilesque  myricaB : ' 
Si  canimus  silvas,  silvae  sint  consule  dignae. 

Uldma^umdei  venit  jam  carminis  aetas  ;<7^?  ^^ 
Magniis  ab  intfegro  saeclorum  hascitur  ordo.  6 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna ; 
Jam  noya  progenies  coelo  demitdtur  alto. , 
,  ^u  modo  nascenti  puero»  quo  ferrea  primum 

"^  Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo, 

Casta,  fave,  Lucina :  tuus  jam  regnat  Apollo.  10 

Teque  adeo  decus  hoc  aevi,  te  consule,  inibit, 
Pollio,  et  incipient  magni  procedere  menses. 
x^  Te  duce,  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri, 

^    '    '  N  ^    Irnta  perpetua  solvent  formidine  terras. 

Ille  deum  vitam  accipiet,  divisque  videbit  15 

Permixtos  heroas,  et  ipse  videbitur  illis ; 

Pacatumqi^e^re^et  patriis  virtutibus  orbem. 

At  tibi  pnma/'puer,  nullo  muni^scula  cu)tu, 

Errantes  hederas  po^sin^  cumr  bs^ccsgre  tellus, 

Mixtaque  ridenti  colocasia  fimdet  acantho.  20 

Ipsas  lacte  domum  referent  distenta  capellae 

Ubera,  nee  magnos  metuent  ai^penta  leones. 

Ipsa  tibi  blandos  fundent  ciihabula  flores. 

Occidet  et  serpens,  et  fallaf  berba  veneni 

Occidet ;  Assyrium'  Vulgo  nascetur  amomum.  25  ' 

At  simul  beroum  laudes  et  facta  parentis 

Jam  legere,  et  quas  sit  poteris  cognoscere  virtus, 

Molli  paullatim  flav^cet  campus  arista, 

Incv^Ttisque  rubens  pendebit  pentiby^  uva, 

Et  duras  quercus  sudabunt  ros6JdJ&  mella.  >  30 

Pauca  tamen  suberunt  priscaa  vestigia  fraudis. 
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QusB  tentare  Tbetim  ratibus,  quae  clngere  muris 
Oppida,  quae  jubeant  tellari  infindere  sulcoa. 
Alter  exit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  quao  vebat  Argo 
Delectoa  beroas ;  erunt  edam  altera  bella,  36 

Atque  iteram  ad  Trajam  magnos  suttetur  Acbilles. 
Hinc,  ubi  jam  firmata  virum  to  feoerit  »tas» 
Cedet  et  ipse  mari  vector,  nee  naulica  pinua 
Mutattt  merces :  omnis  feret  omnia  teUua. 
Non  rasl^  patietur  bumus,  non  vinea  falcem ;  40 

RobuBtus  quoque  jam  tauria  juga  aolvet  arator. 
Nee  TarioB  discet  mentiri  lana  coloros :  *    l 

Ipee  Bed  in  prads  aries  jam  suaye  rubenti  n  ^^  ^y"^ 
Murice,  jam  croceo  mutabit  Tellera  luto :  r .   '^  ^  ^  -^  .    '    ' 
Sponte  sua  ^BMfk  pascentes  vestiet  agno8>\  /    ^         «6 
Talia  aaecla,  suis  dixerunt,  currite,  fusis 
Concordes  stabili  fatorom  nomine  Parc8B« 
'  Aggredere  O  magnos,  aderit  jam  tempus,  bonoree, 
Cara  deftm  suboles,  magnum  Jovis  incrementum ! 
Adspice  convexo  nutantem  pondere  mundum,  50 

Terrasque,  tractusqne  maris»  eoslumque  profimdiun, 
Adspice,  venturo  betentur  ut  onmia  sascio  I 
O  mibi  tarn  longse  maneat  jfjm  olti^  vitsB, 
Spiritus  et,  qua^dt^'sat  erS  tua  dicere  fiicta : 
Non  me  carminibus  vincet  nee  Tbracius  Orpbeus,       55 
Nee  Linus ;  buic  mater  quamvis,  atque  buic  pater,  adsit,  - 
Orpbei  CaUiopea,  Lino  fonnosus  Apollo. 
Pan  etiam,  Arcadii  mecum  si  judice  c^tet, 
Pan  etiam  Arcadia  dicat  se  judice  victum. 
Incipe,  parve  puer,  risu  cogposcere  matrem :  60 

Matri  longa  decem  tulerunt  fastidia  menses. 
Incipe,  panre  puer :  cui  non  risere  parentes, 
Nee  d^us  bunc  mensA»  dea  nee  dignata  cubili  est 

B 
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ECLOGAV. 

MEITALCAS.      MOP8US. 
MENALCAfil. 

Cue  non,  M opse,  boni  quoniam  convenimus  ambo, 

Ta  calamoB  inflare  leves,  ego  dicere  versus. 

Hie  corulis  mixtas  intejr  considimus  ulmoaf  ,  Tt 

Tu  major;  tibi  me  est  aequum  parere,  Menalca; 
--  Sive  sub  incertas  Z^byris  motantibus  umbras,  5 

iSive  antro  potiua  succedimus :  adspice,  ut  antrum 
Silvestris  raris  spajrait  lalnusca  racemis. 

MSNALCA£I. 

MontibQS  in  nostril  «olu3  t^i  certat  Amyntaa. 

M0r«][J9. 

Quid,  si  idem  ceztot  PhKebam  puperaiie  csQendpt 

MBNAIiCAS* 

Incipe,  Mopse,  prior :  si  quos  aut  PhylU^  tgnei,        10 
Aut  Alconis  babes  laudes,  aujt  jurgia  Oc^bi : 
Incipe ;  pascentes  servabit  Tityrus  basdoe. 

M0PSV8.         ^  \ 
Immo  baec,  in  viridi  nuper  quae  coiiice  fagi 
Carmina  descripsi,  et  modulans  altema  notavi, 
Experiar :  tu  deindejubeto  certet  Amyntas.,  ,15 

HENALCAS.     ^,     ,..  •   f .  .  *      * 

Lenta  salix  quantum  palledti  ce4it  olivae^   , 
Puniceis  bumilis  quantum  saliunca  rosetiB ;  ^     ' 
Judido  nostro  tantum  tibi  cedit  Amjrntas.      *  '^"^     '  ' 

MOPSUS. 

Sed  tu  desine  plura,  puer ;  successimus  antro. 
Exstinctum  nympbae  crudeli  fiinere  Dapbnin  20 
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Flebant :  voe,  coruU,  tMtflf ,  et  fliiiBiiia»  nymphii : 
Quoniy  compiexa  mi  corpus  mkerabile  gnati, 
^  VAtqae  deos  i&t^e  astra  ypcat  cnidelia  mater. 
Non/ulB  pastofl  ulifl  egere  diebu9 
Frigida,  Daphni,  boTos  ad  iumioa;  nulla  nac  wmtmok  25 
Libavit  quadrupet^  nee  graipiiua  attigit  berbaoi. 
Daphniy  txmm  Pernios  etiam  iogemuisse  le<Hies 
InCeritam,  montesque  feri  silT»qtte  loquuutiu; 
Daphnis  et  Armeuias  cumi  sutgungere  tigies 
Insdtuit;  Daphnis  thiaaos  indueera  Baeolii»  39 

Et  foliis  lentas  ^ltexene  moUibus  bastaa» 
Vids  ut  axboribuB  decoti  est,  at  yilibus  uwrn, 
Ut  gregibos  taari»  segetes  ut  pinguibus  arris( 
Tu  decus  omoe  tois.    Fostquam  te  fiita  tuleraat» 
Ipsa  Pales  agros,  atque  ipse  xeliquit  JkfiaUo.  W 

Crrandia  saege  quibus  ioMiidaviBUis  bordaa  sukist 
Infelixlolium  et  sfteriles  naacttotor  avenn ; 
.  w«  F^o  moUi  vidU^  pio  purpureo  uafeisso*    i  ^^ .  »       \ 
^^' ^Carduus,  eiiB^ll^surgitpaUurusjacutis.v«.i^^^    '' ^  ' 
Spargite  hamMm  foliis,  indacite  £>utibus  umbras*  49 

Pastores :  mandat  fi^  sibi  talis  Dspkm. 
Et  tumulujQi  faeitjSf  et  tuumljO  supeziddite  canaeo : 
**  Dapbuis  ego  m  ailvis,  bioo  usque  ad  sideni^  iioCiiis» 
Formosi  peospris  eustqs,  fbniiOsior  ipse." 

MBNALCAS. 

Tale  tuum  fivamsa  nobis,  diviae  poeta,  46 

Quale  sopor  ftssis  in  grsvune ;  quale,  per  teston, 

Dulcis  aquaa  saUeute  sitim  restingumre  riYo : 

Nee  calamis  solum  sequipaaras,  aed  voce,  magistrum. 

Fortunate  pner,  tu  miae  eda  alter  sb  ilia 

Nos  tamen  baec,  quocumqne  modo,  tfU  nostra  virissim 

Dicemus,  Bajdunnque  tuum  tollcamis  ad  astra;  61 

Dapbnin  ad  astra  ftremus:  amavit  aos  quoque  Piylwris. 

M0!P8US. 

An  quidquam  ndbis  tali  sit  munere  majus  1 
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Et  puer  ipse  fuit  cantari  digaus,  et  ista  * 

Jam  pridem  Stimicon  laudavit  carmina  nobis.  55 

Candidus.insuetum  miratur  Hmen  Olympi, 
Sub  jbedibusque  videt  nubes  et  sidera  Daphnis. 
Ergo  (aiafefis  silvas  et  cetera  rura  voluptasL  .^^y^^  a//>^>^'^ 
Panaque  pastoresque  tenet,  Dryadasque  puellas ;  ^ 
Nee  lupus  insidias  pecori,  nee  retia  cervlsi^^^^^^     60 
Ulla  dolum  meditantur :  amat  bonus  otia^^Daphnis.       ^^^ 
y  Ipsi  laetitia  voces  ad  sidera  jactant 
"y  '  ^  " '  Intonsi  montes ;  ipsae  jam  carmina  rupes. 

Ipsa  sonant  arbusta :  Deus,  deus  ille,  Menalca ! 
Sis  bonus  O,  felixque,  tuis !  en  quatuor  aras !  65 

Ecce  duas  tibi,  Daphni,  duas  altaria  Pbcebo ! 
Pocula  bina  novo  spumantia  lacte  quotannis, 
Craterqi^que  .duo  statuam  tibi  pinguis  olivi ; 
]^,  multo  in  pnfmis  hilarans  convivia  Baccho, 
Ante  focum,  sz  frigus  erit,  si  messis,  in  umbrft,  70 

Vina  novum  fundam  calatbis  Ariusia  nectar : 
Cantabunt  n|^ihi  Damoetas  et  Lyctius  JEgon ; 
^ ' *       * '^Bltantes  Sail^Qft^imitabitur  Alpbesibceus. 

*  V  Haec  tibi  semper  erunt,  et  quum  soUemnia  vota 

Reddemus  nympbis,  et  quum  lustrabimus  agros.  75 

Dum  juga  mentis  aper,  fluvios  dum  piscis  amabit, 
Dumque  tbymo  pascentur  apes,  dum  rore  cicadie ; 
Semper  honos  nomenque  tuum  laudesque  manebunt. 
Ut  Baccho  Cererique,  tibi  sic  vota  quotannb 
Agricolae  facient :  damnabis  tit  quoque  votis.  \  80 

f' "       A6FQV3.    ^     .*'  r'''"  '/. 

Quae  tibi,  quae  tali  reddam  pro  carmine  dona  I 
Nam  neque  me  tantum  venientis  sibilus  austri. 
Nee  percussa  juvant  fluctu  tam  littora,  nee  qu» 
Saxosas  inter  decurrunt  flumina  valles. 

MENALOAS. 

HAc  te  no9  fragUi  donabimus  ante  cicuti :  85 
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HsBc  noSy  FomuMam  Corydon  ardebat  Alexin : 
H»c  eadem  docuit,  CujumpecuB  t  an  MeliboBi  t 

_  At  tu  Biime  pedum,  quod,  mo  quum  B»pe  rogaieC, 
^  "^^  ^on  tolit  Antigenes  (et  erat  turn  diginis  amari), 
^*^     t'ormoaam  paribus  nodifl  atqoe  BBre,  Menalea.  M 

B2 
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ECLOGA  VI. 

SILEIfllS. 
Prima  Syxa/^Jm9  ^W^^^  ^  ^^^/^  T^fiW 
If CjBtra,  neqi^^  ez^bf^it  44v€a  l^tar^  Tbs^ui- 
Quum  canerexn  reges  et  proelia,  Cynthius  aurem 
Vellity  et  admonuit :  Pastorem,  Tityre,  pingues 
Pascere  oportet  oves,  deductttm  dicere  carmen.  6 

Nunc  ego  (namque  super  tibi  erunt,  qui  dicere  laudes, 
Vare,  tuas  cupiant,  et  tristia  condere  bella) 
Agrestem  tenui  meditabor  anindine  musam. 
Non  injussa  cs\no. .   Si  qui%  tamen  bsec  quoque,  si  quis, 
Captus  ambrJ^^Teget ;  te  nbstrae,  v  are,  myricae,  10 

Te  nemus  omne  canet :  nee  PboBbo  gratior  ulla  est 
Quam  sibi  quas  Vari  prasscripsit  pagina  nomen. 

Pergite,  Pierides.     Cbromis  et  Mnai^lus  in  antxo 
Silenum  pueri  somno  videre  jacentem, 
Inflatum  bestemo  venas,  ut  semper,  laccbo.  15 

Sertaprocul,  tantum  capiti^^dels^a,  jacebant; 
Et  gravis  attriti  pendebat  ckntbstruil  ansft.         '   / 

Aggressi  (nam  saepe  senex  spe  carminis  ambo     [ 
<T -.v  •  "  • -.  i .• s 1 ._•     .        :i; 


xa^-\ 


Xiuserat)  injicii^nt  ipsis  <^x  vincula  sertis.  ^   , 
Addit  se  sociam,  ti]^idisqu%  supervenit  ^gle ;  20 

iBgle,  Nai'adum  pulcberrima;  jamque  videnti 
Sanguineis  frontem  moris  et  tempera  pingit 
lUe  dolum  ridens,  Quo  vincula  nectitis  %  inquit : 
Solvite  me,  pueri ;  satis  est  potuisse  videri 
Oarmina,  quse  yultis,  cognoscite ;  carmina  vobis,  25 

Hide  aliud  mercedis  erit.    Simul  incipit  ipse. 
Tum  vero  in  numerum  Faunosque  ferasque  videres 
Ludere,  tum  rigidas  motare  cacumina  quercus ; 
Nee  tantum  Phoebo  gaudet  Pamasia  rupes, 
C^ec  tantum  Hbodope  miratur  et  Ismarus  Orpbea.         30 
Namque  canebat,  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta 
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^.  ^  ^^^  w^ineoque  m«ri«qu«  liuiipCy  ^  »,..,.» 

"^  Bt  liquidisimiiligm;  ut  hM  exoi4ia  pnmift^  'V  ...  '  '    >- 
Oiimia,etip6e  t^MNrmundi  ooKOCxeraritoibisi  *       -    '    " 
Turn  durare  soliini,  et  diacliid|greiNei«a  poiilo\  ^         ^ 
CoBperit,  et  romm  pwUttim  itiatereTctnaMB; 
Jamque  novum  tenw  atii^ioaal  hie^aoero  aoleov 
Aldus  atque  cafdaat  Bubmoda  nubibiia  imbvea ; 
Incipiant  atlTB  quma  priammi  aaiigere«  quurnqoa 

•   iv^^RaraperigiiavoBenrwitaiumaHasioiitM*  40 

v'^  Hinc  lapidea  Pynto  jactoa,  Satumia  regiui» 
Caacasiasqiie  xefiovk  Tolacrea,  fintunque  i 
His  adjungit,  Hylan  naatsa  quo  Ibnte  reHdom 
Clai^f^t,  ut  littuB,  Hyla!  Hylat  cnane  aon 
Et  fbrc^^m,  at  nnuqnam  arpwnta  foiaient, 
Pasiphaeu  nivei  solatur  amaro  j^UTenci. 
Ah  Yirgo  in&lix !  qme  te  demenda  oepiti 

Ar^on  tarn  tUipes  peoudum  yunen  ulla  aecttta  ^  ^ 

Ccmcttbitiia,  quaioEVia  coBo  thn^jiimiit  arakmiDt  M 

Et  saepe  in  levi  qoasaisset  eoraua  iwMUft 

Ah  Yirgo  infelix !  tu  nunc  in  mondbus  erraa : 

m^,  latus  niveum  molli  fultus  hyacintho. 

Bice  sub  nigri  pallentes  ruminat  herbas ; 

Aut  aliquam  in  magno  sequitur  grege.  Claudite,  NympbsB, 

Dictaeae  Nymphse,  nemonim  jam  claudite  saltus,  66 

Si  qua  forte  ferant  oculis  sese  obria  nostris 

Errabunda  bovis  vesdgia ;  forsitan  ilium, 

Aut  herbi  captum  yiridi,  aut  armenta  secutum, 

Perducant  aliquao  stabula  ad  Gortynia  vaccas.  60 

Turn  canit  Hesperidum  Tniratam  mala  puellam. 

Tum  Phaethondadas  musco  circumdat  amaiao 

Cordcis,  atque  solo  proceras  erigit  alnos. 

Tum  canit,  errantem  Permessi  ad  flumina  Galium 

Aonas  in  montes  ut  duxerit  una  sororum ;  65 

Utque  Tiro  Phoebi  chorus  aasuirexerit  omnia : 
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Ut  Linus  hmA  illi,  divino  carmine  pastor, 

Floribus  atqu^^^pio  crines  omatus  amaro, 

Dixeiit :  Hos  \ibi  djUit  calamos,  en !  accipe,  Mus89 

Ascrseo  quos  ante  seni ;  quibus  ille  solebat  '  70 

Cantando  rigidas  deducere  montibus  omos : 

His  tibi  Grynei  nemoris  dicatur  origo ; 

Ne  quis  sit  Incus,  quo  se  plus  jactet  Apollo. 

Quid  loquar,  ut  Scyllam  Nisi,  aut  quam  fanaa  secuta  est, 

Candida  succinctam  latrantibus  inguina  monstris,  75 

Dulichias  vexasse  rates,  et  gurgite  in  alto 

Ah !  tinudos  nautas  canibus  lacerl»se  marinis ; 

Aut,  ut  mutatos  Terei  narraverit  artus : 

Quas  illi  Philomela  dapes,  quae  dona  par^t; 

Quo  cursu  deserta  petiverit,  et  quibus  ante  SO 

Infelix  sua  tecta  supervolitaverit  alis  1 

Omnia  quas,  Phcebo  quondam  meditante,  beatus 

Audiit  Eurotas,  jussitque  ediscere  lauros, 

Ille  canit ;  pulsse  referunt  ad  sidera  valles : 

Cogere  donee  oves  stabulis,  numerumque  referre  85 

Jussit,  et  invito  processit,  Vesper,  Olympo. 
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^  ECLOGA  VIL 

MELIBCEUS. 

1IBLIMBV8.      GOBTDOH.      THTMIS. 

'"i  T .  /* '-  w:  •  %•  '    •  ♦■«1«IB«U». 

Forte  sab  nrgiuSA  coi^^ederat  ilice  Daphiiui» 

Compalerantqae  gi^ges  Corydon  eC  Thyrsis  in  unmii, 

Thynis  oves,  Corydon  distentas  lacte  ci^llas ; 

Ambo  florentes  SBtadbuB,  Arcades  ambo, 

Et  cantare  pares,  et  ttpspondere  paratL  5 

Hue  mihi,  dum  teneras  defen^o  a^fiigore  myrCos, 

Yir  gregis  ipse  caper 'deerraverat;  atque  ego  Daphnin 

Adspicio :  ille,  ubi  me  contra  videt,  Odus,  inquit, 

Hue  ades,  Q  M^liboee !  caper  tibi  salvus,  et  hasdi : 

Et,  si  quid  cSssalIre  potes,  requiesce  sub  umbri.  If 

Hue  ipsi  potum  venj^nt  gj^r  paita  juvenci ; 

Hie  virides-  tenera  prateiit'  ar undine  ripqa'  /,      . 

Mincius,  eqne  sacr&  resonant  examma  qu^u. 

Quid  &cerem1  neque  ego  Alcippen,  neque  Pbyllidat  ba- 

bebam, 
Depulsos  a  lacte  domi  quae  claudoret  agnos ;  15 

Et  certamen  erat,  Corydon  cum  Thyrside,  magnum : 
Posthabui  tamen  illorum  mea  seria  bido. 
Altemis  igitur  contendere  venibus  fanbo    / .      .    .      .      - 
CcBpere :  altemos  Musao  meminisi^^  Votebant.  '   '  ' 
Hos  Corydon,  illos  referebat  in  ordine  Thyrsis.  80 

CORTDON. 

Nymphae,  noster  amor,  Libethrides,  aut  mihi  carmen, 
Quale  meo  Codro,  concedite ;  proxima  Phcebi 
Vendbus  ille  facit ;  aut,  si  non  possumus  omnes. 
Hie  arguta  sacra  pendebit  fistula  pinu. 

'"•    -     >    •  THTRSIS. 

Pastores,  hederi  crescentem  ornate  poetam,  85 
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Arcades,  inyidia  rt|inpanti|r  *ut  &lia  Codro : 
Aut,  si  ultra  placitunl  W<}Mt,  oaccarQ  frontem 
Cingite,  ne  vati  noc^at  msda  Hiigua  fUturo. 

^    -'  .     C61lYti6N. 

Setosi  caput  koeap^  t^,  Delia,  pairrtt^ 
Et  ramosa  Micon  vi^&ci9  coroua  cerri.  30 

Si  propriuxn  hoc  fuecit,  Wvi  de  ttiarmore  Iota 
Puniceo  stabiB  suras  evincta  coiibttmo* 

^Q  '         • 

O     •  TH7RSIS. 

Sinum  lactis,  et  Iubc  %6  liba,  Priape,  quotantris 
Exspectare  sat  est ;  etieftos  es  pauperis  borti. 
Nunc  te  mafiiiorefilim  pro  tempore  feeinius ;  ait  tu,        35 
Si  fctm  a>  gr^^gem  siippleTerit,  Aureus  elsto. 

'fyy,^!;,.    ,  ,  CORYDON. 

Nerine  Galatea,  thymo  mihi  dulcior  Hyblae, 

Oandidior  cyctiis,  hedera  formosior  alba, 

Quum  primum  pasti  repetent  prsesepia  tauri, 

Si  qua  tui  Corydonis  babet  te  cura,  venito.  40 

TflYRSIS. 

ImiSFio  ego  Sardoniis  videar  tibi  a;tn^or  h^rbis, 
Horridiot  riisco,  projecti  vilior  alga; 
Si  mihi  non  b»c  lux  toto  jam  longior  anno  est. 
Ite  domum,  pasti,  si  quis^udor,^,.  juvenci. 

,    ^  ^.    V  COKITDON. '^  ' 

Muscosi  fontes,  isC  somno  moUior  herba,  45 

Et  qu8B  vos  rara  viiidlB  tegit  arbutus  innbra, 
Solstitium  pecori  defendite :  jam  venit  sestas 
Torrida ;  jam  keto  turgent  in  palmke  g^nmas* 

•■»  ■    ;.     •  -  THTS8IS. 

Hie  focus,  6t  ttedsB  pingues,  hie  plurimus  Jgnis 
Semper,  et  assidua  postes  ^ligine  nigri :  50 

Hie  tantum  Boreas  curamus  fiigora,  quantum 
Aut  numerum  lupus,  aut  torrentja  ilimrina  ripas. 


kta-'^''     *'-  COBTDOW. 

Staat  et  juniperiy  et  castaaeaB  bimitaB  t 
Strata  jacent  pamm  liua  qjat^n^  inft tntaw  poma; 
Omnia  mmcrideiit:  at^BifoniainM  Alesk  56 

Montilxis  his  abeat,  yideaa  et  fluaiiiia  sicca. 

THTBtia. 

Aret  ager;  vitio  znorieha  sitit  aeris  herba; 

Liber  pampineas  inVidit  coUibua  umbras : 

PbyDidis  adventd  nostrae  nemus  omae  yirebit, 

Jupiter  et  Iseto  descendet  plurimus  imbrL  M 

Fopulus  Alcidn  graUsaun%  vitis  laccbo, 
Formo68D  myrcos  Veneri,  lua  laurea  Fbosbb : 
Phyllis  amat  corulos :  iUas  dum  PhQrUis  aitabk, 
i?ec  myrtuB  iducet  coniks^  nee  laiirea  Phoabi* 


IVaicimDi  in  iflTis  'jhxIenBrrana,  =pnltts  in  hotfiMf  ^5 

Populus  in  flutiis,  labte  in  meikiboi  ahb 
Sfepius  at  si  me,  Lycicbi  Ibrmose,  itfyisaa, 
Kraxinus  in  silyis cedot ttbi»  pfami laberth. 

kiBL'iBdBns. 
Etec  meminiy  et  victum  ftttMM 'contendere  Thyrrin* 
Ex  ittc^  Cerydcin,  Coi^dofi  e»t>  tbiapate,  tMMi»  70 
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BCLOGAVIIL 
PHARMACEUTMA. 

DAMON.      ALFHESIBOfiUS. 

Pastorum  musam  Damonis  et  AlpbesiboBi, 

Immemor  berbamm  quos  est  mirata  juvenca 

Certantes,  quorum  stupefactae  carmine  lynces, 

Et  mutata  suos  requietimt  flumina  cursus ; 

Damonis  musam  dicemus  et  Alphesiboei.  6 

Tu  mibi  sen  magni  superas  jam  saxa  Timavi, 
Sive  Oram  Illyrici  legis  sequoris ;  en  1  erit  unquam 
lUe  dies,  mibi  cum  liceat  tua  dicere  facta  t 
En !  eriti  ut  liceat  totum  mibi  ferre  per  orbem 
Sola  Sopbocleo  tua  carmina  digna  cotbumo  1  10 

A  te  principium ;  tibi  deainet :  accipe  jussis 
Carmina  ccspta  tuis,  atque  banc  sine  tempora  ciicum 
Inter  victrices  bederam  tibi  serpere  lauros. 

Frigida  yix  coelo  noctis  decesserat  umloB, 
Cum  ros  in  teneril  pe<;ori  gratissimus  berb^ ;  15 

Incumbens  tereti  Damon  sic  coepit  olivse : 

DAMON. 

Nascere,  prsBque  diem  veniens  age,  Lucifer  almum ; 
Conjugis  indigno  NissB  deceptus  amore 
Dum  queror,  et  divos,  quamquam  nil  testibus  illis 
Profeci,  extremS^  morions,  tamen  alloquor  bor&.  20 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 
Msenalus  argutumque  nemus  pinosque  loquentes 
Semper  babet ;  semper  pastorum  ille  audit  amores, 
Panaque,  qui  primus  calamos  non  passus  inertes. 
Incipe  Msenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus.  25 

Mopso  Nisa  datur :  quid  non  speremus  amantes  t 
Jungentur  jam  grypbes  equis ;  sevoque  sequent! 
Cum  canibuB  timidi  venient  ad  pocula  damsB. 
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Mopse,  novas  incide  faces :  tiH  ducitor  uxor. 

Sparge,  marice,  nuces :  tibi  deserit  Hesperus  GBtun.  90 

Incipe  Msenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 

O  digno  conjuncta  viro !  dum  despicis  omnes, 

Dumque  tibi  est  odio  mea  fistula,  dumque  capelhs, 

Hirsutumque  superciUum,  promissaque  barba; 

Nee  curare  deftan  credis  mortalia  quemquanu  35 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 

Sepibus  in  nostris  parvam  te  roscida  mala, 

Dux  ego  vester  ersm,  vidi  cum  matre  legentem : 

Alter  ab  undecimo  turn  me  jam  acceperat  amius ; 

Jam  firagiles  poteram  ab  terri  contingere  ramos.  -         46 

Ut  vidi,  ut  peril !  ut  me  malus  abstulit  error! 

Incipe  MasnaHos  mecum,  mea  -tibia,  versus. 

Nunc  scio,  qtdd  sit  Amor :  duris  in  cotibus  ilium 

Aut  Tmaros,  aut  Rbodope,  aut  extremi  Gaxamantes, 

Nee  generis  nostri  puerum,  nee  sanguinis  edont.  4^ 

Incipe  Masnalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 

Saevus  Amor  docuit  natorum  sanguine  matrem 

Commaculare  manus :  crudelis  tu  quoque,  mater : 

CrudeHs  mater  magis,  an  puer  improbus  file  t 

Improbus  ille  puer :  crudelis  tu  quoque,  mater.  IM 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 

Nunc  et'oves  uhro  iugiat  lupus ;  aurea  duras 

Mala  ferant  quereus ;  narcisso  floreat  alnus ; 

Pinguia  coiticibus  sudent  electra  myricae ; 

Certent  et  cycnis  ululae ;  sit  Tityrus  Orpbeus,  66 

Orpheus  in  silvis,  inter  delpbinas  Arion. 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 

Omnia  vel  medium  fiant  mare.    Y ivite,  silvas  \ 

Praeceps  aerii  specula  de  monHs  in  undas 

Deferar ;  extremum  boc  munus  morientis  hf^)et6.        60 

Desine  Maenalios,  jam  desine,  dbia,  versus. 

Haec  Damon :  vos,  quae  respondent  Alphesiboeus, 
Dicite,  Pierides ;  non  omnia  possumus  omnes. 

C 
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ALFBESIBOSUS. 

E^er  aquaaii  et  moUi  cinge  baec  altaria  vitta, 

Verbeiuuique  adole  pingues,  et  mascula  thura :  65 

Oonjugis  ut  magicis  sanos  avertere  sacris 

Experiar  sensus :  nihil  bic,  nisi  carmina  desant. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Dapbnin. 

Carmina  vel  ccelo  possunt  deducere  Lunam : 

Carminibus  Circe  socios  mutavit  Ulixi :  70 

Frigidus  in  pratis  cantando  rumpitur  anguis. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Dapbnin. 

Tema  tibi  baec  primum,  triplici  diversa  colore, 

Licia  circumdo,  terque  banc  altaria  circum 

Effigiem  duco :  numero  deus  impare  gaudet. .  75 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Dapbnin. 

Necte  tribus  nodis  temos,  Amarylli,  colores ; 

Necte,  Amarylli,  modo ;  et,  Veneris,  die,  yincula  necto. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Dapbnin. 

Limus  ut  bic  durescit,  et  baec  ut  cera  liquescit  80 

Uno  eodemque  igni ;  sic  nostro  Dapbnis  amore. 

Sparge  molam,  et  fragiles  incende  bitumine  lauros. 

Dapbnis  me  mains  urit :  ego  banc  in  Daphnide  laurum. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Dapbnin. 

Talis  amor  Dapbnin,  qualis,  quum,  fessa  juvencum       85 

Per  nemora  atque  altos  quaerendo,  bucula,  lucos. 

Propter  aquae  rivum  yiridi  procumbit  in  ulvft, 

Perdita,  nee  serae^  meminit  decedere  nocti ; 

Talis  amor  teneat,  nee  sit  mihi  cura  mederi. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Dapbnin.  90 

Has  olim  exuvias  mibi  perfidus  ille  reliquit, 

Pignora  cara  sui,  quae  nunc  ego  limine  in  ipso. 

Terra,  tibi  mando :  debent  baec  pignora  Dapbnin. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Dapbnin. 

Has  berbas  atque  baec  Ponto  mibi  lecta  venena  95 

Ipse  dedit  Moeris :  nascuntur  plurima  Ponto. 

His  ego  saepe  lupum  fieri,  et  se  condere  silvis 
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Moerin,  8»pe  animas  imk  excire  sepulcm, 
Atque  Batas  alio  yidi  traducere  messes. 
Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  xnea  cannina»  duate  Dapbnin. 
Fer  cineres,  Amarylli,  fi>Ta8 ;  rivoque  fluend  101 

Transque  caput  jace,  nee  respexeris :  his  ego  Daphnin 
Aggrediar ;  nihil  ille  deoe,  nil  caimina,  curat. 
Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnin. 
Adspice !  corripuit  tremulis  altaria  flammis  106 

Sponte  sui,  dum  ferre  moror,  cinis  ipse.     Bonum  sit  1 
Nescio  quid  certe  est ;  et  Hylax  in  limine  latrat. 
Credimus  X  an,  qui  amant,  ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt  ? 
Paxcite,  ab  urbe  venit,  jam  parcite,  carmina,  Dapbnis. 
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EC LOG A  IX 

M(£RI£k 

LtFCIBAS.      KlSltm. 

LTCIDAB. 

Qoo  te  Mceri,  pedes  ?  an,  quo  via  dnctt,  in  txrbemt 

MCEiKlS. 

O  Lycida,  vivi  perveriimus,  advena  nostri, 
Quod  nunquam  veriti  sumus,  ut  possessor  agelli 
Dicerety  Haec  mea  sunt ;  veteres,  migrate,  coloni. 
Nunc  victi,  tristes,  quoniam  Fors  omnia  versat,  5 

Hos  illi,  quod  nee  vertat  bene,  mittimus  baedos. 

LYCIDAS. 

Certe  equidem  audieram,  qua  se  subducere  coUes 
Inc^iunt,  mollique  jugum  demittere  clivo, 
Usque  ad  aquam  et  veteres,  jam  fracta  cacumina,  &g06, 
Omnia  carminibus  vestrum  serv&sse  Menalcan.  10 

MGBRIS. 

Audieras  %  et  fama  fuit ;  sed  carmina  tantum 

Nostra  valent,  Lycidft,  tela  inter  Martia,  quantum 

Chaonias  dicunt,  aquila  veniente,  columbas. 

Quod,  nisi  me  qu&cij^ique  novas  incidere  lites 

Ante  sinistra  cav&  monuisset  ab  ilice  comix,  15 

Nee  tuus  bic  Moeris,  nee  viveret  ipse  Menalcas. 

LTCIDAS. 

Heu !  cadit  in  quemquam  tantum  scelus  ?  heu,  tua  nobis 

Psene  simul  tecum  solatia  rapta,  Menalca? 

Quis  caneret  Njmpbas  1  quis  bumum  florentibus  berbis 

Spargeretl  aut  viridi  fontes  induceret  umbral?  20 

Vel  quae  sublegi  tacitus  tibi  carmina  nuper, 

Quum  te  ad  delicias  ferres,  AmarjUida,  nostras  ? 

"  Tityre,  dum  redeo,  brevis  est  via,  pasce  capellas. 


Occunare  capto^  eomtt  ftrifc  ilkt^  caireia''  td^ 

Immo  luBC,  quflB  Vazo  needaair  perfecta  canebatt 
«  Vare,  tuum  noBMn,  B«iperet  woda  MaatMi  iioMf^ 
.Mantua  ^  miaeraa  xunmim  vicina  Ctmm&a»  t 
Cahtantes  sublime  femit  ad  aidiara  ejenL** 

LTCIDAa. 

Sie  tua  Cymeaa  fugiant  exanuDa  taxos ;  30 

Sic  cytiso  psseaB'  ^tondant  obera  raccae : 

Incipe,  si  quid  babes.    £t  me  feoere  po^^tam 

Pierides ;  sunt  et  mihi  carmina  :  me  quoque  dicont 

Vatem  pastores:  sed  non  ego  creduhia  iffis ; 

Nam  neqne  a&uc  Yario  videor,  nee  dicere  CinnI        3ft 

Digna,  sed  argutos  inter  stiepef  anser  olorea. 

iifEaia. . 
Id  quidem  ago,  et  taeitus,  Lycida,  mecum  ipse  Toloto, 
Si  valeam  meminisse ;  neque  est  ignobile  carmen. 
"  Hue  ades,  O  Galatea !  quis  est  nam  Indus  in  nndia  t 
Hie  ver  purpureum :  varios  bic  flumina  circum  40 

Fundit  bumus  flores :  bic  Candida  populus  antro 
Imminet,  et  lentse  texunt  umbracula  vites. 
Hue  ades :  insani  feriant  sine  littora  fluctua." 

LTCIDA8. 

Quid,  quae  te  pur&  solum  sub  nocte  canentem 
Audieram  %  muneips  memini,  si  verba  tenerem.  46 

MOSBIS. 

"  Dapbni,  quid  antiquos  signorum  suspicis  ortus  t 
Ecce  1  Dionaei  prDcesedt  Caesaris  astrum ; 
Astrum,  que  segetes  gauderent  fhigibos,  et  quo 
Duceret  apricis  in  collibus  uva'colorem. 
Insere,  DapbniJ  piios ;  carpent  tua  poma  nepotes."^-   60 
Omnia  fert  astas,  animum  quoque.    Ssepe  ego  longoa 
Cantando  puerum  memini  me  condere  soles : 

C  2 
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Nunc  ohlita  mihi  toe  carmina.    Vox  quoque  Mcorin 

Jam  fugit  ipsa :  lupi  Mosrin  videre  priores. 

Sed  tamen  ista  sads  referet  tibi  saepe  Menalcas.  55 

LTCmAS. 

CauBsando  nostros  in  longum  dueis  amores : 
Et  nunc  omne  tibi  stratum  silet  sequor ;  et  omneB^ 
Adspice,  ventosi  ceciderunt  murmuiis  aune. 
Hinc  adeo  media  est  nobis  via ;  namque  sepulcrum 
l^ncipit  apparere  Bianoris :  hie,  ubi  densas  60 

Agricolae  stringunt  frondes,  bic,  Mceri,  canamus ; 
Hie  bsedos  depone ;  tamen  veniemus  in  urbem : 
Auty  si,  nox  pluviam  ne  colligat  ante,  veremur, 
Cantantes  licet  usque  (minus  via  laedit)  eamus. 
Gantantes  ut  eamus,  ego  hoc  te  fasce  levabo.  65 

MOSRIS. 

Desine  plura,  puer ;  et,  quod  nunc  instat,  agamus  : 
Carmina  tum  melius,  quum  venerit  ipse,  canemus. 
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ECLOGA   X. 
OALLUS. 

EzTBEMUM  banc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  laborem : 
Fauca  meo  Gallo,  sed  qu»  legat  ipsa  Lycoris. 
Carmina  sunt  dicenda :  neget  quis  carmina  GMlo  t 
Sic  tibi,  quum  fluctus  subterlabere  Sicanos, 
DoiiB  amara  suam  non  intermisceat  undam.  5 

Incipe :  soUicitos  Galli  dicamuB  amores, 
Dum  tenera  attondent  mmm  Tirgnlta  capelte. 
Non  canimuB  sordis :  respondent  omnia  silvae. 

Quae  nemora,^  aut  qui  tos  saltus  babuere,  paellas 
Naides,  indigno  qaam  Oallus  amore  peribat  t  10 

Nam  neque  Pamassi  Tobis  jaga,  nam  neqae  Pindi 
Ulla  moram  fecere,  neqae  Aonie  Aganippe. 
lUam  etiam  lauri,  edam  flevere  myricss : 
Pinifer  illam  etiam,  solsL  sab  rape  jacentem 
Maenalas,  et  gelidi  fleverant  saxa  Lycsei.  15 

Stant  et  oves  circam ;  nostri  nee  poenitet  illas ; 
Nee  te  posniteat  pecoris,  divine  poeta : 
Et  formoBus  oves  ad  fiamina  payit  Adonis. 
Venit  et  apilio ;  tardi  venere  babulci ; 
Uvidus  bibema  venit  de  glande  Menalcas.  20 

Omnes,  Unde  amor  iste,  rogant,  tibi  t    Venit  Apollo : 
Gralle,  qaid  insanis?  inqait :  taa  cara  Lycoris 
Perqae  nives,  aliam,  perque  borrida  castra,  seeata  est* 
Venit  et  agresti  capitis  Silvanas  bonore, 
Florentes  ferulas  et  grandia  lilia  qaassans.  25 

Pan  deus  Arcadiae  venit ;  quern  vidimus  ipsi 
Sanguineis  ebuli  baccis  minioque  rubentem : 
Ecquis  erit  modus  1  inquit :  Amor  non  talia  carat : 
Nee  lacrimis  crudelis  Amor,  nee  gramina  rivis. 
Nee  cytiso  saturantur  apes,  nee  fronde  capellsa.  30 
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Triads  at  iUe,  Tamen  cantabitis,  Arcades,  inquiti 

Montibus  hsec  vestris,  soli  cantare  perid 

Arcades.     O  mihi  tum  quam  molliter  ossa  quiescant, 

y  estra  meos  olim  si  fistula  dicat  amores  1 

Atque  utinam  ex  vobis  unus>  vestrique  fuissem  35 

Aut  custos  gtegiSy  aut  matorae  vinitor  uvae ! 

Certe^  sive  mihi  Phyllis,  sive  esset  Amyntas^ 

Seu  quicumque  furor  (quid  tum,  si  fuscus  Amyntasl 

Et  nigrse  violas  sunt,  et  yaccinia  nigra) 

Mecum  inter  salices  lenta  sub  vite  jaceret ;.  4& 

Serta  mihi  Phyllis  legeret,  cantaret  Amyntas.  I 

Hie  gelidi  fontes  f  hie  moIHa  prata,  Lycori  ;  \ 

Hie  nemus ;  hie  ipso  tecum  consumerer  aevo. 

Nunc  insanus  amor  duri  me  Martis  in  armis. 

Tela  inter  media,  atque  adversos  detinet  hostes.  45 

Tu  procul  a  patxia  (nee  sit  mihi  credere  tantum) 

Alpinas,  ah  dura  i  nives,  et  frigora  Rheni, 

Me  sine  sola  vides.    Ah  te  ne  frigora  Isedant ! 

Ah  dbi  ne  teneras  glacies  secet  aspera  plantas ! 

Ibo,  et,  Chalcidico  quad  sunt  mihi  condita  versu  50 

Carmina,  pastaris  Siculi  modulabor  avenL 

Certum  est  in  silvis,  inter  spelaea  ferarum, 

Malle  pad,  teneiisque  meos  incidere  amores 

Arboribus  :  crescent  illa&;  crescetis,  amores. 

Interea  mixtis  lustrabo  Maenala  Nymphis,  5& 

Aut  acres  venabor  apros :  non  me  ulla  vetabunt 

Frigora  Parthenios  canibus  circumdare  saltus. 

Jam  mihi  per  rupes  videor  lucosque  sonantes 

Ire ;  libet  Paxtho  torquere  Cydonia  comu 

Spicula :  tamquam  ha&c  sit  nostri  medicina  furoris,        60 

Aut  deus  ille  malis  hominum  mitescere  discat. 

Jam  neque  Hamadryades  rursus,  nee  carmina  nobis 

Ipsa  placent :  ipsae,  rursum  concedite,  silysd. 

Non  ilium  nostri  possunt  mutare  labores, 

Nee,  si  frigoribus  mediis  Hebrumque  bibamus,  65 
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Sithoniasque  niyes  hiemis  subeamuB  aquoBS ; 
Nee,  si,  quum  moriens  alt4  liber  aret  in  ulmo, 
iBtbiopum  yersemus  oves  sub  sidere  CancrL 
Omnia  vineitr  Amor ;  et  nos  cedavuft  Amari. 

HsBC  sat  erit,  divaS)  yestrum  oeeinisfle  peetaaa,  70 

Dum  sed0t»  et  gracili  fiacellam  texit  hibiaccv 
Pierides :  yos  base  facietis  maxima  Q-allo ; 
GallOy  cujus  amor  tantum  mibi  crescit  in  boras, 
Quantum  yere  noyo  yiridis  se  subjicit  abuuk 
Surgamus :  solet  opae  grayis  cantamibus  umbra;  76 

Juniperi  gtayis  umbra :  nocent  et  firugibua  umbna. 
Ite  domumy.satuise,  yenit  Heapems,,  ite»  capeUaSb 
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I.IBER  PRIMUS, 

Quid  &ciat  lastiis  segeted,  qao  sidere  terrain 
ITertere,  Madceiias,  ulmigque  adjungere  Vites  "  ^ 
Conyeaiat ;  quse  cura  boum,  qai  cultus  habendo 
Sit  pecori  J  apibus  quaata  experientia  parcid : 
Hinc  canere  incipiam.    Vos,  O  clarissima  mundi  5 

Lumina !  labentem  coelo  quae  ducitis  aimum : 
Liber,  et  alma  Ceres,  vestro  si  muhere  tellus 
,^.x  ^^    Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  aristH, 
Poculaque  inventis  Acheloi'a  miscuit  uvis ; 
Et  Yos,  agrestum  prassentia  numina,  Fauni,  10 

Ferte  simul  Faunique  pedem  Dryadesque  puellae : 
Munera  vestra  cano.     Tuque  O,  cui  prima  frementem 
Fudit  equum  magno  tellus  percussa  tridenti, 
Neptune !  et  cultor  nemorum,  cui  pinguia  Ceae 
Ter  centum  nivei  tondent  dumeta  juvenci ;  15 

Ipse,  nemus  linquens  patrium  saltusque  Lycaei, 
Pan,  ovium  custos,  tua  si  tibi  Maenala  curae, 
Adsis,  O  Tegeaee !  favens ;  oleaeque,  Minerva, 
Inventrix ;  uncique,  puer,  monstrator  aratri ; 
Et  teneram  ab  radice  ferens,  Silvane,  cupressum :         20 
Dique  deaeque  omnes,  studium  quibus  arva  tueri, 
Quique  novas  alitis  non  uUo  semine  finiges, 
Quique  satis  largum  coelo  demittitis  imbrem ; 
Tuque  adeo,  quern  mox  quae  sint  habitura  deorum 
Concilia,  incertum  est ;  urbesne  invisere,  Caesar,  85 

Tezrarumque  velis  curam,  et  te  maximus  orbis 
Auetorem  frugum  tempestatumque  potentem 
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Accipiat,  cingens  matemft  tempora  myiCo; 

An  deuB  immeiiBi  venias  mariB,  ac  tua  nautn 

Numina  sola  colant,  tibi  seryiat  ultima  Thole,  30 

Teque  sibi  genenim  Tethys  emat  omniboa  iindis ; 

Anne  novum  tardis  siduB  te  mensibus  addaa. 

Qua  locus  Erigonen  inter  Cbelasque  sequentes 

Panditur :  ipse  tibi  jam  braeliia  oontraliit  aidens 

Scoipius,  et  coeli  justi  plus  parte  relinquit:  35 

Quidquid  eiis  (nam  te  nee  sperent  Tartara  legem. 

Nee  tibi  regnandi  veniat  tarn  dira  cupido, 

Quamvis  Elysios  miretur  Greecia  campos, 

Nee  repetita  sequi  curet  Proserpina  matrem), 

Da  facflem  cursumy  atque  andacibus  adnue  coeptis ;      40 

Ignarosque  viao  mecum  miseratus  agrestes, 

Ingredere,  et  Totis  jam  nunc  assuesce  yocari. 

Yere  noTO,  gelidus  canis  quum  montibos  honior 
Liquitur,  et  Zepbyro  putris  se  gleba  resoMt, 
Depresso  incipiat  jam  tum  mibi  taurus  aratro  45 

Ingemere,  et  sulco  attritus  splendescere  vomer. 
Ilia  seges  demum  Totis  respondet  ayari 
Agricolae,  bis  qasB  solem,  bis  fiigora  sensit ; 
niius  immenssB  ruperont  horrea  messes. 
At  prius,  ignotum  ferro  quam  scindimus  sequor,  50 

Yentos  et  yarium  coeli  praediscere  moi^nn 
Cura  sit,  ac  patrios  cultusque  habitusque  locorum ; 
Et  quid  quaeque  ferat  regie,  et  quid  qoieque  recuset. 
Hie  segetes,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uvsb  ; 
Arborei  ftetns  alibi,  atque  injussa  yirescunt  55 

Gramina.    Nonne  yides,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores,  > '' 
India  mittit  ebur,  moUes  sua  thura  Sabsei ; 
At  Chalybes  nudi  ferrum,  yirosaque  Pontus 
Castorea,  Eliadum  palmas  Epirus  equarum  Y 
Continue  Has  leges,  aetemaque  foedera,  certis  60 

[mposuit  natora  locis,  quo  tempore  primum 
Deucalion  yacuum  lapides  jactavit  in  orbem, 
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Unde  homines  nati»  durum  genus.    Ergo  age»  terrsB 

Ping^e  solum  primis  extemplo  a  mensibus^anm      '  j 

Fortes  invertant  tauri,  glebasque  jacentes    ^      "  "  '  %6 

Pulverulenta  coquat  matuiis  solibus  aestas :       ^ 

At,  si  non  fuerit  tellus  foecunda^  sub  ipsum 

Arcturum  tenui  sat  erit  sospendere  sulco : 

Illicy  officiant  laetis  ne  frugibus  herbee  ; 

Hie,  sterilem  exiguus  ne  deserat  humor  arenam«  70 

Altemis  idem  tonsas  cessare  novales, 

Et  segnem  patiere  situ  durescere  campimu     '      X^- 

Aut  ibi  flava  seres,  mutato  sidere,  farra,    .  -  ^ 

Unde  prius  laetum  siliqua  quassante  legumen, 

Aut  tenues  foetus  viciae,  tristisque  hipini  76 

Sustuleris  fragiles  calamos  silvamque  sonantem. 

Urit  enim  lini  canqpum  seges,  urit  avenae ; 

Urunt  Lethaeo  perfusa  papavera  somno. 

Sed  tamen  altemis  facilis  labor :  aiida  tantum 

Ne  saturare  fimo  pingui  pudeat  sola,  neve  80 

Effoetos  cinerem  immundum  jactere  per  agros. 

Sic  quoque  mutatis  requiescunt  fcetibua  anra ; 

Nee  nulla  interea  est  inarataa  gratia  terrae. 

Saepe  etiam  steriles  incendere  profuit  agros, 

Atque  levem  stipulam  crepitantibus  urere  flammis :      85 

Sive  inde  occultas  vires  et^bula  terras 

Pinguia  concipiunt ;  sive  mis  onme  per  ignem 

Excoquitur  vitium,  atque  exsudat  inutilis  himior ;. 

Seu  plures  calor  ille  vias  et  caeca  relaxat 

Spiramenta,  novas  veniat  qua  succus  in  herbafl  ;  90 

Seu  durat  magis,  et  venas  adstringit  hiantest 

Ne  tenues  pluviae,  rapidive  potentia  soils 

Acrior,  aut  Boreae  penetrabile  £dgus  adurat. 

Multum  adeo,  rastris  glebas  qui  firangit  inertes, 

Vimineasque  trahit  crates,  juvat  arva ;  neque  ilium       95 

Flava  Ceres  alto  nequidquam  spectat  Olympo : 

Et  qui,  proBcisso  quae  suscitat  aequore  terga. 
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Ruxsas  in  obli^mun  TOTto  pennuiipit  antro^ 
Exercetqne  fir^queiw  taUoren^  ttque  imperaft  aim* 

Humida  Bolatida  atqn^  limnes  «nite  MraiiMi,  100 

Agricolee ;  hibetno  kitiaaiiiia  polTan  tutm^ 
Lstus  ager :  noUo  taiitiiia  m  If yu*  aulCtt 
Jactat»  et  ipsa  auaa  tajrantgr  Galium  maaita. 
Quid  dicam,  jaeU>  qui  seBaiiia  ootnininwa  anrft 
Xnaequitur,  cmnuloaye  nm  smU  pingwa  aveoBBt         lOff 
Deinde  sada  fluTMrn  indu^  livoaque  loq^taml— I 
Et,  quum  exuacua  ager  matvdaiSbiu  BBamat  heAia» 
Ecce !  aupercilio  elivoai  ttaakia  VDdam 
Elicit :  ilia  eadana  rancum  per  leria  muimur 
Saxa  ciet,  acatebciaqiia  arvncia  teaaperat  arm.  HO 

Quid,  qui,  uQ  gravidia  ptocwnbal  ddama  ariitiat» 
Luxuriem  seg^tuaa  teaesA  depaaoit  in  herfaA» 
Quum  priflMUB  auleoa  ssquant  aatat  qoiqiie  pakidia 
Collectum  hmnoreBi  UbuU  dedncit  annif 
PneaertiiQ,  iae^rtia  ai  mauatbtta  amnua  aVondana         116 
Exit,  et  obducto  lafea  tenet  omnia  limo ;  / 

Unde  cavBB  t6pido  radant  humoae  lamnm.  sU    '  '    [ 
Nee  tamen^  hac  qnnm  aint  heninmnqne  boaiaqna  laboiea 
y  ersando  terrain  expexti,  nihil  iinpcoboa  anaor, 
StEymonincpie  graea,  et  aaiazia  intuba  fibria,  100 

Officiunt,  aut  umbra  noeet    Pater  ipae  colendi 
Haud  faeileiki  eaae  viam  Tolttit ;  prinmaqne  per  aiaam 
Movit  9gro8,  curia  acaoena  aaoatalia  eocda. 
Nee  torpere  grari  paaatia  ana  regna  Tetemo. 

Ante  JoTem  nnlli  aubigebanft  anra  eoloni :  125 

Ne  signapce  qoidem  ant  partizi  liaaita  campmn 
Fas  erat:  in  medium  qosarebant;  ipaaque  taUtia 
Omnia  liberiua,  niillo  poaceate,  farebat. 
nie  malum  nrua  aerpentibua  addidit  alria# 
Prfedarique  lupos  juasit,  pontumque  moTari ;  130 

Mellaque  decuaait  Coliit,  ignemque  remoTity 
Et  paaaim  nm  cunentia  yiem»  lepreaait : 
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Ut  varias  usub  meditando  extunderet  artes 

Paullatim,  et  sulcis  frumenti  quaereret  herbam ; 

Ut  silicis  venis  abstnisum  excuderet  ignem.  135 

Tunc  ainos  primum  flnvii  sensere  cairatas ; 

Navita  torn  steUk  numeros  et  nomina  fecit, 

Plei'adas,  Hyadas,  claramqae  Lycaonis  Arcton* 

Turn  laqueis  captare  feias,  et  fallere  vibco, 

Inventum,  et  magnos  canibus  circumdare  saltus :         140 

Atque  alius  latum  funda  jam  verberat  amnem, 

Alta  petens ;  pelagoque  alius  trabit  bumida  lina. 

Turn  ferri  rigor,  atque  argutse  lamina  serrse 

(Nam  primi  cuneis  scindebant  fissile  lignum), 

Turn  variae  yenere  aites :  labor  omnia  vicit  145 

Improbu9,  et  duris  urguens  in  rebus  egestas. 

Prima  Ceres  ferro  mortales  vertere  terram 

Institmt,  quum  jam  glandes  atque  arbuta  saeras 

Deficerent  silvae,  et  victum  Dodona  negaret. 

Mox  et  fiiimentis  labor  additus,  ut  mala  culmos  150 

Esset  rubigo,  segnisque  borreret  in  anris 

Carduus :  intereunt  segetes ;  subit  aspera  silva, 

Lappsque  tribulique ;  interque  nitentia  culta 

Infelix  lolinm  et  steriles  dominantur  avenae. 

Quod,  nisi  et  assiduis  terram  insectabere  rastris,         155 

Et  sonitu  tenrebis  aves,  et  runs  opaci 

Falee  premes  umbras,  votisque  vocaveris  imbrem ; 

Heu !  magnum  alterius  frustra  spectabis  acervum, 

Concussaque  famem  in  silvis  solabere  quercu. 

Dicendum  et,  quae  sint  duris  agrestibus  arma,  160 

Quis  sine  nee  potuere  sen,  nee  surgere,  messes : 
Vomis  et  infiexi  primum  grave  robur  aratri, 
Tardaque  Eleusinas  matris  volventia  plaustra, 
Tribulaque,  traheseque,  et  iniquo  pondere  rastri ; 
Yirgea  praeterea  Celei  vilisque  supellex,  165 

Arbutese  crates,  et  mystica  vannus  laccbi : 
Omnia  quas  multo  ante  memor  provisa  repones, 
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Si  te  digna  manet  diyini  gloria  mria. 

Oontinuo  in  silyis  magnft  yi  fiexa  domator 

In  burim  et  cnrvi  formam  acdpit  nlmus  antri :  170 

Huic  a  Btirpe  pedes  temo  protentua  in  octa. 

Bins  auresy  duplici  aptantur  dentalia  dono. 

Caeditur  et  tilia  ante  jugo  leyis,  altaqne  fagua 

StivBe,  qnae  curras  a  tergo  torqneat  imoa ; 

Et  suspensa  focis  explorat  robora  fumuB.  176 

Possum  multa  ttbi  Tetemm  pnecepta  referre, 
Ni  refbgis,  tenuesque  piget  cognoscere  cnraa. 
Area  cum  primis  ingenti  nqnanda  cylindro, 
Et  vertehda  manu,  et  cretft  solidanda  tenaci, 
Ne  Bubeant  berbae,  neu  pulvere  victa  fttiscat.  180 

Turn  vans  illudant  peBtes :  saepe  exignuB  noB 
Sub  terns  posuitque  domos  atque  borrea  fecit ; 
Aut  ocolis  capti  fodere  cubilia  talpae ; 
InTentusque  cavis  bufo,  et  quae  plurima  terns 
Monstra  ferunt ;  populatque  ingentem  fiirriB  acermm  185 
Curculio,  atque  inopi  metuens  formica  senectn. 
Contemplator  item,  quum  se  nux  plurima  silvii 
Induet  in  florem,  et  ramos  curvabit  olentes : 
Si  superant  fetus,  pariter  frnmenta  sequentur, 
Magnaque  cum  magno  yeniet  tritura  calore :  190 

At,  si  luxuria  ibliorum  exuberet  umbra, 
Nequidquam  pingnes  paled  tetet  area  culmos. 
Semina  vidi  equidem  multos  medicare  Berentes, 
Et  nitro  prius  et  nigri  perfundere  amurc& ;  ' 
Grandior  ut  foetus  siliquiB  faQacibuB  esset.  195 

Et,  quamvis,  igni  exiguo,  properata  maderent, 
\ridi  lecta  diu,  et  multo  i^ectata  labore, 
Degenerare  tamen,  ni  vis  bumana  quotannis 
Maxima  quseque  manu  legeret :  sic  omnia  fiitia 
In  pejus  ruere,  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri ;  '200 

Non  alitor,  qtiam  qui  adverso  vix  flumiiie  lembum 
Remigiis  subigit,  8il>racbia  forte  remisit, 
Atque  ilium  in  pracceps  prono/apit  alveua  amni. 
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Praeterea^  tarn  sunt  Arcturi  flidera  nobi»^  1 

Haedorumque  dies  servandi,  et  lucidus  AnguUiy  20$ 

'Q«am  quibua  in  patriam  ventosa  per  asquora  Yectift 
Pontus,  et  ostriferi  fauces  tentantur  Abydi. 
Libra  die  somoique  pares  ubi  fecerit  horasy 
Et  medium  luci  atque  umbris  jam  dividit  orbefl;i» 
Exercete,  viri,  tauros ;  sezite  fax>rdea  campia  210 

Uaque  sub  extremum  bruma&  iatractabilis  imbrem. 
Nee  non  et  lini  segetem,  et  Cereale  papaver  ^ 

Tempus  humo  tegere,  et  jamdudum  incumbare  aratcia; 
Dum  sicca  tellure  licet,  dum  mibila  pendent.  | 

Vere  fabis  satio :  turn  te  quoque,  Medica^  putres        21$ 
Aqcipiunt  sulci,  et  milio  venit  annua  cura, 
Candidus  auratis  aperit  quum  comibus  annum 
Taurus,  et  adverao  cedens  Canis  occidit  astro. 
Aty  si  triticeam  in  messem  robustaque  farra 
Exercebis  humum^  solisque  instabis  aristis ;  220 

Ante  tibi  Eq»  Adantides  abscondantur, 
QnosiaquQ  ardentis  decedat  Stella  Caronsa, 
Debita  quam  sulcis  committas  semina,  quamquo 
Invitse  properes  anni  spem  credere  terras.    . 
Multi  ante  oecasum  Maias  cespere ;  aed  illoa  224 

Exspectata  Sjeges  vanis  elusit  avenis. 
Si  vero  viciamque  seres  yilemque  phaselum. 
Nee  Pelusiacas  curam  adspemabere  lentis  ;  / 

Haud  obscura  cadens  mittet  tibi  signa  Bootes  :^  ^ 

Incipe,  et  ad  medias  sementem  extende  piruinaa.        230 

Idcirco,  certis  dimensom  partibus  orbem 
Per  duodena  regit  mundi  sol  aureus  astra. 
Quinque  tenent  CG&lum  zones :  quarum  una  corusco 
Semper  sole  rubens»  et  torrida  semper  ab  igni ; 
Quam  cir^om  extremas  dextdi  lasv^ue  trahuntUTy      23§ 
Casrulei  glacie  concretaB  atque  imbribus  atria ; 
Has  inter  mediamque  dusB  mortalibus  segris 
Munere  concessas  divftm :  et  via  secta  per  ambga^ 
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ObHquus  qua  se  signonim  yerteret  ordo. 

Mundus  ut  ad  Scythiam  Rhipaeasque  arduus  arcea      fUO 

Consurgit,  premitur  Libyse  devexus  in  Austros, 

Hie  vertex  nobis  semper  sublimia:  at  illum^ 

Sub  pedibusy.  Styx  atravidet,  Manesque  profundi. 

MaximuA  hie  flexu  sinuoso  elabitur  Anguis 

Circum,  perque  duas>  in  morem  fluxninis,  Aretoa^        2AS 

Arctos  Oceani  metuentes  aaquore  tingui. 

lUic,  ut  perhibent,  aut  inten^esta  silet  nox. 

Semper  et  obtenta  densentur  nocte  tenebr»  ; 

Aut  redit  a  nobia  Aurora,  diemque  redueit ; 

Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anh6lis»  260 

Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper* 

Hinc  tempestates  dubio  praediscere  ccelo 

Possumus ;  hinc  messisqioe  diem,  tempusque  aeseadi; 

Et  quando  infidum  remis  im^eUere  marmor 

GMveniat ;  quando  armataa  dedueere  classes  fi§§ 

Aut  tempestivam  silvis  evertere  pinum. 

Nee  frustra  signorum  obitua  speculaiaur  eC  oftaa, 
Temporibusque  parem  diversis  quatuor  aanttia.. 
Frigidus  agricolam  si  quando  conlinet  imber^ 
Hulta,  forent  quas  xnox  g€bU>  properanda  smreno^        £66. 
Maturare  datur :  durum  procudit  arator 
Vomeris  obtusi  dentem;  cavat  arbore  Hntrea; 
Aut  pecori  signum,  aut  numeios  impressit  aeMms« 
Exacuunt  alii  YaUos^  fiiccasque  bicomesy 
Atque  Ameriaa  parant  lentaa  r«tinacula  viti*  269 

Nunc  facilis  rube^  texatur  fiseina  virgi ; 
Nunc  torrete  igni  £ruges,  nunc  frangite  saxo.. 
Quippe  etiam  festis  quaedam.  exercere  diebus 
Fas  et  jura  sinunt  ^  livos  deducere  nuUa 
S^igio  vetuit,  segeti  prsetendere  sepem«  210 

Insidias  avibus  moliri,  incendere  vepreSy 
Balantumque  gregem  fluvio  mersare  salubzL 
Saepe  oleo  tardi  costas  agitator  aselli 
D2 
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Vilibus  aut  onerat  pomis ;  lapidemquey  reyertens, 
Incusum,  aut  atrse  massam  picis,  urbe  reportat.  275 

Ipsa  dies  alios  alio  dedit  ordine  Luna 
Felices  operum :  quintain  fuge ;  pallidus  Orcus, 
Eumenidesque  satse ;  turn  partu  Terra  nefando 
Co^mque  lapetumque  creat,  saevumque  Typhoea, 
Et  conjuratos  coelum  rescindere  fratres.  280 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam, 
Scilicet  atque  Ossae  frondosum  involvere  Olympum ; 
Ter  pater  exstructos  disjecit  fulmine  monies. 
Septima  post  decimam  felix,  et  ponere  vitem, 
Et  prenaos  domitare  boves^  et  licia  telsB  285 

Addere ;  nona  fugse  melior,  contraria  furtis. 

Multa  adeo  gelidft  melius  se  j^octe  dedere, 
Aut  quum  sole  novo  terras  irrorat  Eous. 
Nocte  leves  melius  stipulae,  nocte  arida  prata 
Tondentur ;  noctes  lentus  non  deficit  Humor.  290 

Et  quidam  seros  hibemi  ad  luminis  ignes 
Pervigilat,  ferroque  faces  inspicat  acuto : 
Interea,  longum  cantu  solata  laborem, 
Arguto  conjttx  percurrit  pectine  tolas , 
Aut  dulcis  musti  Yulcano  decoquit  humorem,  295 

Et  foliis  undam  trepidi  despumat  aheni. 

At  rubicunda  Ceres  medio  succiditur  sestu, 
Et  medio  tostas  aestu  terit  area  fruges. 
Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus :  hiems  ignava  colono. 
Frigoribus  parte  agricolae  plerumque  fruuntur,  300 

Mutuaque  inter  se  Issti  convivia  curant. 
Invitat  genialis  hiems,  curasque  resolvit : 
Ceu  pressse  quum  jam  portum  tetigere  carinse, 
Puppibus  et  Iseti  nautas  imposuere  coronas. 
Sed  tamen  et  quemas  glandes  tum  stringere  tempus,  305 
Et  lauri  baccas,  oleamque,  cruentaque  myrta ; 
Tum  gruibus  pedicas,  et  retia  ponere  oervis, 
Auritosque  sequi  lepores ;  tum  figere  damas. 
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Stuppea  torquentem  Balearis  verbera  fundflB, 

Quiim  nix  alta  jacet,  glaciem  qaum  flumina  tradnnt.  910 

<^uid  tempestates  anctumni  et  ridera  dicam  t 
Atque,  ubi  jam  breviorque  dies  et  mollior  aMtas, 
Quae  Tigilanda  viris  1  yel,  quum  ruit  imbiiferom  yer, 
Spicea  jam  campis  quum  messis  inbomiit,  et  qtmm 
Frumenta  in  yiridi  stipuli  lactentia  turguent  T  910 

Saepe  ego,  quum  flayis  mesaorem  induceret  aryia 
Agricola,  et  fragili  jam  stringeret  bordea  culmo. 
Omnia  yentorum  concuirere  proelia  yidi, 
Quae  grayidam  late  segetem  ab  radicibua  imis 
Sublime  expulsam  eruerent ;  ita  turbine  nigra  990 

Ferret  biems  culmumque  leyem  stipulasque  yolantas, 
Saepe  etiam  immensum  cobIo  yenit  agmen  aquarum, 
Et  fcedam  glomerant  tempestatem  imbribos  atria 
CoUectae  ex  alto  nubes ;  ruit  arduus  tether, 
Et  pluyift  ingenti  sata  laeta  boumque  labores  825 

Diluit ;  implentur  fossae,  et  caya  flumina  cieecuut 
Cum  sonitu ;  feryetque  fretis  spirantibus  asquor* 
Ipse  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  nocte,  corusca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextrft :  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit ;  fugere  ferae ;  et  mortalia  corda  990 

Per  gentes  humilis  strayit  payor :  ille  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rbodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit;  ingeminant  austri  et  densissimus  imber; 
Nunc  nemora  ingenti  yento,  nunc  Httora  plangunt. 

Hoc  metuens,  coeli  menses  et  sidera  serya ;  995 

Frigida  Satumi  sese  quo  Stella  receptet ; 
Q,uos  ignis  coelo  Oyllenius  erret  in  orbes. 
In  primis  yenerare  deos,  atque  annua  magnae 
Sacra  refer  Cereri,  laetis  operatus  in  berbis, 
Extremae  sub  casum  biemis,  jam  yere  serene.  940 

Tum  pingues  agni,  et  tum  moUissima  yina ; 
Tum  somni  dulces,  densaeque  in  montibus  umbrae. 
Cuncta  tibi  Cererem  pubes  agrestis  adoret ; 
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Cui  tu  lacte  &to8  et  miti  dUue  Baccho^ 

Teique  Dovae  circum  felix  eat  hosda  fruges,.  345. 

Omnia  quam  cboruB  et  socu  comitentur  ovantea, 

Et  Cererem  clamore  voceat.  m  tecta ;  neque  ante 

Falcexn  matuns  quisquaxajiupponat  aiistis, 

Quam  Cereri,  torta  redimitus  tempora  quescu, 

]^«t>motus  incompoutos,  et  carmkia  dicat.  3^0 

Atque,  haec  ut  ceitis  possemus  discere  signis, 
iEstusque,  plAviasqoe,  et  agentea  fiigora  ventoa ; 
Ipse  Pater  statuit,  quid  menstinia  Luna  moaeret ; 
Quo  signo  caderexit  austii ;:  quid  saepe  videntes- 
Agricolae  piopius  stabulis  armenta  tenar^nt..  365 

Continuo^  Tentis  surgentibus,  aut  freta  pouti 
Incipiuat.  agitata  tumescere,  et  aridus  altia 
Montibus  audiii  ftagor ;  aut  sesonantia  longe 
Littora  misceri,  et  nemcuraia  ktcrebcegGore  muirmuc^ 
Jam  sibi  turn  a  curvis  male  temperat  uuda.  carini^^      36Q' 
Quum  medio  celerea  revolast  ex  aequore  mefgi, 
Clamoremque  feruut  ad  littora,  quumqua  maiiaae 
In  sicco  ludunt  gilicae^  nota^que  paludea 
Deserit,  atque  altam  suprar  volat  ardea  nubem. 
Saspe  etiam  Stellas,  veuta  impendente,  videbia  366- 

Prsecipites  ccelo  labi,  noctisque  per  umbram 
Flammarum  longos  atergo  albescere  tractna;^ 
Saepe  levem  paleam  et  frondes  volitare  caducas, 
Aut  Bumofta  naotea  iu  aqua  colludere  plumas. 
A$f  Boreae  de  parte  truds  quum  fulmiuat,  et  quum     370 
Eurique^  Zepbyrique  tonat  domus ;  omnia  plenis 
Rura  natant  fossis,  atque  omnis  navita  ponto 
Humida  vela  legit.    Nunquam  imprudentibus  imber 
Obfuit :  aut  ilium  surgentem.  vaUibua  imis 
AjariaB  fugere  grues ;  aut  bucula»  coerlum  37^ 

Suspicions,  patulis  captavit  naiibus  auraa.; 
Aut  arguta  lacus  circumYolitavit  hirundo, 
Et  yeterem  in  Umo  ranas  cecinere  querelam. 
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SspiuB  et  teocit  penemdibw  extalit  ova 

ii^iigustumfoiimcaterMuitar;  etbibitnigQM  StO 

ArcuB ;  et,  e  pastu  deeedean  agmine  Mgno, 

Corvonim  ineiepiiit  denaii  exeraitiB  alii. 

Jam  varias  pelagi  Tolnciea,  et  qon  Alia  ciicain 

DuldlniB  in  jtagnis  rimaatur  inata  Oayitii, 

Certatim  largoa  homera  infimdero  ratm^  M6 

Nunc  caput  objectare  ftads,  saac  eofveia  m  •oadai, 

Et  studio  iaoaunmirideai  geatiiB  lavandL 

Turn  cornix  pleai  phcvsam  Tocat  improba  :nMa» 

Et  (Bola  m  ateci  aeeiiiii  ■patiainr.arenL 

Nee  noctuma  quidem  lanpentes  penea  peatta  900 

Nescivere  hieiBam,  teat!  qnnm  aidente  ^lideiant 

ScintQlare  oteniny  et  patpaa  oDPcroaocfe  ifiingaa, 

Nee  minus  ez  iadiri  floles  et  apeita  aezoaa 
PTospicere»  et  cartis  patem  eognoeeare  stgniB : 
Kam  neque  turn  stellis  :aoieB  obtosa  ifidetax^  dK 

Nee  fratns  ndiis  ofaDOocia  anrgere  JLana* 

Tenuia  nee  laasa  ;per  cflBtiitm  yellaraf&ini;  - '^ 

Non  tepidum  ad  sdlem  penoas  in  littone  pandnnt 
Dilectss  Thetidi  alcyooes:;  -non  aro  aeilutos 
Immundiimemmere  sues  ^actave  maoi{dos:: 
At  nebulae  magis  ima  petunt,  oampoque  ] 
Solis  et  oecasum  flarrans  deoufaniae'aanuBO 
Neqnidqnam  aeros  exeicet  noctna  oaatua. 
Apparet  liqcddo  suhlimia  in  aaze  Niaua, 
Bt  pro  puipuxBo  ponas  dat  Scylla  jcapiUo :  405 

QuAeumque  iHa  leyem  -fngiens  seoat  Bsdsam  paams, 
Ecce!  inimious  atroK  fiBgao  atxidare  per  auras 
losequitnr  Niaus :  qua  se  fiEnt  Niana  ad  amas, 
lUa  levem  iogiaiia  raptim'aeeBt  aathara  paoaiB. 
Tam  liquidas  eoevi  piaaso  tar  gattiire  "vooaa  410 

Aut  quater  iagennnant ;  et  sflspe  enbilibaa  alftist 
Neseio  qui  pneter  s<^tum  duloedine  lasd. 
Inter  ae  in  -feliia  BtrQpitant^  javal  imbribaa  actta 
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Progeniem  parvam  dulcesque  revisere  nidos. 

fiaud  equidem  credo,  quia  sit  diyinitus  illia  416 

Ingenium,  aut  rerum  fato  pi-udentia  major : 

Verum,  ubi  tempestas  et  cceli  mobilis  htimor 

Mutavere  vioAf  et  Jupiter  uvidus  austris 

Densaty  erant  quae  rara  modo,  et,  quas  densa,  relaxat; 

Vertuntur  species  animorum,  et  pectora  motuA  420 

Nunc  alios  (alios,  dum  nubila  yentus  agebat) 

Concipiunt :  hinc  iUe  avium  concentus  in  s^paSf 

Et  IsetsB  pecudes,  et  ovantes  gutture  corn. 

Si  vero  solem  ad  rapidum,  lunasque  sequentea 
Ordine,  respicies,  nunquam  te  crastina  &llet  A26 

Hora,  neque  insidiis  noctis  capiere  serense* 
Luna  revertentes  quum  primum  colligit  ignes, 
Si  nigrum  obscure  comprenderit  aera  comu, 
Maximus  agricolis  pelagoque  parabitur  imber : 
At,  si  virgineum  suffiiderit  ore  ruborem,  430 

Yentus  erit :  vento  semper  rubet  aurea  Pboebe. 
Sin  ortu  quarto,  hamque  is  certissimus  auctor, 
Fura,  neque  obtusis  per  coslum  comibus  ibit, 
Totus  et  ille  dies,  et,  qui  nascentur  ab  illo 
Exactum  ad  mensem,  pluvia  yentisque  carebunt ;        435 
Votaque  senrati  solvent  in  littore  nautas  ^ 

Glauco,  et  Panopese,  et  Inoo  Melicertss. 

Sol  quoque,  et  exoriens,  et  quum  se  condet  in  undasy 
Signa  dabit :  solem  ceitissima  signa  sequuntur, 
Et  quae  mane  refert,  et  qnas  surgentibus  astris,  440 

Ille  ubi  nascentem  maculis  yariaverit  ortum, 
Oonditus  in  nubem,  medioque  refugerit  orbe, 
Suspecti  tibi  sint  imbres ;  namque  urguet  ab  altc 
Arboribusque  satisque  Notus  pecorique  sinister, 
Aut  ubi  sub  lucem,  densa  inter  nubila,  sese  445 

Diversi  rumpent  radii,  aut  ubi  pallida  surget 
Tithoni  croceum  linquens  Aurora  cubile ; 
Heu !  male  turn  mites  defendet  pampious  uvas : 
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Tarn  molta  in  tecds  crepitans  salit  Iiorrida  gnndo. 
Hoc  edam,  emenao  quum  jam  decedat  Olympo,  4M 

Profuerit  menmuBae  magia ;  nam  asepe  yidemoa 
Ipsius  in  Yultu  varioa  ezrare  colorea : 
Cseroleua  pluviam  denundat,  igneua  Eoroa; 
Sin  macnlse  incipient  rudlo  immiacerier  igni. 
Omnia  turn  pariter  vanto  nimbisque  videbia  A66 

Ferrere :  non  illi  quisquam  me  nocte  per  altom 
Ire,  neque  ab  t6ai  moneat  convellere  fiuiem* 
Aty  si,  qnum  referetqne  diem,  condetqne  relatum» 
Lucidos  orbis  erit»  frustra  terrebere  nimbis, 
Et  daro  silvas  cemes  aquilone  moveri.  460 

Denique,  quid  vesper  seros  vehat,  unde  serenaa 
Ventns  agat  nubes,  quid  cogitet  humidus  Aiister» 
Sol  tibi  ngna  dabit.     Solem  quis  dicere  falsum 
Audeat  ?    Hie  etiam  caecos  instare  tumultus 
Saepe  monet,  fraudemque  et  operta  tumescere  bella.  i66 
Ille  etiam  exstincto  miseratus  Caesare  Romam ; 
Q,nnm  caput  obscura  niddum  ferrugine  texit, 
Impiaque  aetemam  dmuerunt  saecula  noctem. 
Tempore  quamquam  illo  teUus  quoque,  et  aequora  pond, 
Obscenaeque  canes,  importunaeque  Tolucres,  470 

Signa  dabant.    Quoties  Cyclopum  effenrere  in  agroa 
Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fomacibus  ^tnam, 
Flammarumque  globes  liquefactaque  volvere  saxal 
Armorum  sonitum  toto  Grermania  cobIo 
•Aodiit;  insolids  tremuerunt  modbus  Alpes.  475 

Yox  quoque  per  lucos  vulgo  exaudita  silentes 
Ingens ;  et  simulacra,  modis  pallenda  miris, 
Visa  sub  obscurum  noctb ;  pecudesque  loquutas, 
Infandum !  sistunt  amnes,  terraeque  dehiscunt ; 
Et  moestum  iUacrimat  templis  ebur,  aeraque  sudant.    480 
Proluit,  insane  contorquens  yordce  silvas, 
Fluviorum  rex  Eridanus,  camposque  per  omnes 
Cum  stabulis  armenta  tulit.     Nee  tempore  eodem 
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Tristibm  wit  extis  fibrae  apparere  miimceB, 

jAt  putek  maiiare  enior^essayil;,  et  sdtee  fSG 

Per  noctem  resonare,  lapis  uldlantibus,  wbes. 

Non  alias  cobIo  ceciderunt  pflura  ^ereno 

Pulgura ;  nee  difi  toties  arsere  -eometas. 

Ergo  inter  ses©  paribus  ctmculrere  teKs 

Romanas  acies  iterum  Tidere  Pbilippi ;  4M 

Nee  fuit  incBgnam  superis,  bis  sanguiae  nos^^o 

Emathiam  et  latos  Hsemi  pinguescere  campos. 

Scilicet  ^ettempus  veniet,  qimm  fiiiibus  iffis 

Agricola,  incurve  terrain  molitus  aratro, 

Shcesa  inveniet  scabrft  rubigine  pHa,  49$ 

Aut  graribiiB  rastris  gaieas  pulsabit  ittanes, 

Grandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepiilms. 

Dt  patrii,!Endigetes,  et  Homule,  Vestaqtte  mater, 
Quae  Tuscum  Tiberim  et  Romana  Falatia  servas, 
Hanc  saltern  everso  juvenem  succttrrere  eaodlo  500 

Ne  prohibete !     Satis  jam  pridem  sanguine  nosfero 
Laomedontese  luimus  perjuria  Trojae. 
Jam  pridem  nobis  coeli  te  regia,  Caesar, 
Invidet,  atque  bominum  queritur  curare  triumphos : 
Quippe  ubi  fas  versum  atque  nefas ;  tot  bella  per  ort>era, 
Tarn  multae  scelerum  facies ;  non  ullus  aratro  506 

Dignus  bonos ;  squalent  abductis  arva  colonis, 
Et  currae  rigidum  falces  confiantur  in  ensem ; 
Hinc  movet  Euphrates^  illinc  Germania,  bellum ; 
Vicinae  ruptis  inter  se  legibus  urbes  510 

Arma  ferunt ;  saevit  toto  Mars  impius  orbe : 
Ut,  quum  carceribus  sese  efludere  quadrigae, 
Addunt  in  spatia,  et,  frnstra  retinacula  tendens, 
Fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  babenas. 
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LIBER  SECUNDUS. 

fiACTBNVB  arvoTum  cultcis  et  sidera  oobH; 

Nunc  te,  Baccbe,  canam,  nee  non  silyestria  tecum 

Virgolta,  et  prolem  tarde  crescentis  oHvn. 

Hue,  peter  O  Lenaee !  tuiB  hie  omnia  plena 

MuneribuB ;  tibi  pampineo  gravidus  auctnmno  S 

Floret  ager,  spumat  plenis  vindemia  labris; 

Hue,  pater  O  Lenaee !  ^eni,  nudataque  musto 

Tingue  novo  mecnm  dereptis  crura  codiumit. 

Principio,  arboribuB  yaria  est  natura  creandtB. 
Namque  alisB,  nuIliB  hominum  cogentiboB,  ipBaa  It 

Sponte  Buft  yeninnt,  camposque  et  flumina  late 
Curva  tenent :  ut  molle  Biler,  lenteque  genests, 
PopuluB,  et  glaueft  canentia  fronde  salicta. 
Pan  antem  posito  Burgunt  de  semine :  at  ate 
CaataneaB,  nemoramque  Joyi  qu»  maxima  fiondet         15 
iBseuluBy  atque,  babitae  Graiia  oracula,  quereuB. 
Pullulat  ab  radiee  aliis  denBissima  Bilva ; 
Ut  ceraBiSy  ulmisque :  etiam  Pamasia  laurus 
Parva  Bub  ingenti  matria  Be  Bubjictt  umbrL 
Hob  Natura  modoB  primum  dedit :  his  genus  omne       20 
Silvarum  frutieumque  viret  nemorumque  sacrorum. 

Sunt  alii,  quos  ipse  vi^  sibi  reperit  usus. 
Hie,  plantas  teneras,  abscindens  de  corpore  matrom, 
Deposuit  sulcis :  bic  stirpes  obruit  arro, 
Quadrifidasque  sudes,  et  acuto  robore  yalloB :  26 

Silvarumque  ali»  presses  propaginis  areas 
Exspeetant,  et  viya  sui  plantaria  terri : 

E 
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Nil  radicis  egent  aliae,  summumque  putator 

Haud  dubitat  terrae  referens  mandare  cacumen. 

Quin  et  caudicibud  sefctis,  miirtftjile  dictu !  ,         30 

Truditur  e  sicco  radix  oleagina  ligno. 

Et  saepe  idtiariuft  raihbs  Impilxne  Videiaus 

Vertere  in  alterius,  mutatamque  insita  mala 

Ferre  pirum,  et  prunis  lapidosa  rubescere  coma. 

Quare  agite,  O,  ^idpribs  gefnenktim  discite  cultus,     36 
Agricolae !  fructilBque  feros  mollite  colendo; 
Neu  segaes  jaceant  terrad.    Juvat  Ismara  Baocho 
Oonserere,  atque  olek  magnum  vestire  Tabumunu 

Tuque  ades,  inceptumque  un4  decurre  laborem^ 
O  decus !  O  famoe  merito  pars  maxima;  hostrse,  40 

Maecenas !  pelageique  YoUm  da  vela  patend. 
Non  ego  cuncta  meis  amplecci  versibus  opto ; 
Non,  mtihi  si  linguae  centum  bint^  oraque  centum» 
Ferrea  vox :  ades,  et  primi  lege  littoris  inram  j 
in  manibus  t^rae :  non  hie  te  r&rmine  ficto,  46 

Atque  per  anibages  ^t  longa  exorsa,  tenebo« 

Sponte  sua  quae  se  toUulit  in  luminis  auras^ 
InfoBcunda  quidem,  sed  laetA  et  fortia  surgunt : 
Quippe  solo  natura  subest.     Tamen  baec  quoque,  si  quis 
Inseraty  aut  scrobibus  mand^  mutata  subaetis,  50 

Exuerint  silvestrem  animum ;  diltuque  frequent! 
In  quascumque  voces  artes,  baud  tatda  sequenturk 
Nee  non  et  ^erilis^quae  stirpibus  exit  ab  imist 
Hoc  faciet,  vacuos  si  sit  digests  per  agros : 
Nunc  akas  frondes  6t  raini  roatris  opacant,  55 

Crescentique  adimunt  foetus,  uruntve  ferentem. 
Jam,  quae  seminibus  jactis  sie  sustulit  arbos, 
Tarda  v^t^  seiis  factura  nepotibus  umbram ; 
Pomaque  degenerant  succos  oblita  priores ; 
Bt  turpes  avibus  praedam  fert  uva  racemos.  60 

Scilicet  omnibus  est  labor  impendendus ;  et  omnes 
Cogendas  in  sulcum,  ac  muM  mercede  domandae. 
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Sed  tranck  olen  melius,  propagine  vitet 

Respondent,  solido  Paphtn  de  xobore  mynut. 

Plontis  et  done  oomli  pasouotor,  et  ingens  66 

FraxinuB,  HeiculesBqne  arbos  umbroaa  coroim, 

Chaonuque  patria  glandes :  edam  aidua  palma 

Naacitur,  et  casus  abies  yisHra  marinos* 

Inseritor  Tero  et  micis  ariratus  faorrida  ftatu, 

Et  steriles  platata  males  gessera  valentes :  70 

Castanead  ^goj^  omusque  ineaiMiit  albo 

Flore  piri,  glandemque  sues  fregere  sub  olmis. 

Nee  modus  insMere  atque  oculos  imponere  simplex. 
Nam,  qua  se  medio  trudunt  de  cortice  genmue, 
Bt  tenues  rumpunt  tunicas,  angnstus  in  ipso  76 

Fit  node  sinus :  hoc  alieni  ex  arbore  germen 
Includunt,  udoque  decent  inolesoere  libro. 
Ant  Tursum  eaodes  trunci  resecantur,  et  alte 
Finditur  in  solidum  cuneis  via ;  deinde  feraees 
Plantae  immittuntur :  nee  longum  tempus,  et  ingens     80 
Exiit  ad  ccolum  ramis  felicibas  arbos, 
Miraturque  novas  fbondes,  et  non  sua  poma. 

Fraeterea,  genus  baud  unnm,  nee  fortibus  ulnus. 
Nee  salici,  lotoqne,  neque  Ideeis  eyparissis : 
Nee  pingues  unam  in  hdem  nascuntur  olivsB,  S5 

Orcbades,  et  Radii,  et  amara  Pansia  bacci ; 
Pomaque,  et  Alcinoi  silvae ;  nee  surcnlus  idem 
Grustumns  Syriisque  piris,  gravibusque  Tolemis : 
Non  eadem  arboribus  pendet  vindemia  nostris, 
Quam  Mediymnaeo  carpit  da  palmite  Lesbos.  90 

Sunt  Thasisa  vites ;  sunt  et  Mareotides  alboe ; 
Pinguibus  bae  tenis  babiles,  levioribus  ills; 
Et  passo  Fsitbia  utiHoi*;  tenuisquts  Lageos, 
Tentatura  pedes  olim,  vincturaque  lingnam ; 
Purpnrese,  Fvecieque:  et— quo  te  cannine  dicam,  96 
Rhaetical  nee  cellis  ideo  contende  Falemis* 
Sunt  et  Aminssse  yiles,  finaiBsima  vina. 
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Tmolius   assurgit    quibus,  et  rex  ipse  Phanseus ; 
Argidsque  minor,  cui  non  certaverit  uUa, 
Aut  tantum  fluere,  aut  totidem  durare  per  annos.        100 
Non  ego  te»  dis  et  mensis  accepta  secundis, 
Transierim,  Rhodia,  et  tumidis,  Bumaetd,  racemis. 
Sed  neque,  quam  muUsd  epecie&y  nee,  nomina  quse  Bint, 
Est  numerus;  neque  enim  numero  comprendere  refert: 
Quern  qui  scire  velit,  Libyci  velit  sequons  idem  105 

Discere  quam  inultae  Zephyro  turbentur  arenas ; 
Aut,  ubi  nayigiis  violentior  incidit  Eurus, 
Nosse,  quot  lonii  veniant  fui  littora  fluctus. 

Nee  vero  terras  ferre  omnes  omnia  possunt.^  f  \  ^    j^ 
Fluminibus  salices»  crassisque  paludibus  alni   -  110 

Nascuntur;  steriles  saxosis  montibus  omi :    .  ''  '    >v 
Littora  myrtetis  laetissima :  denique^-apertos 
Bacchus  amat  coUes,  aquilonem  ^t  frigpra  taxi.  V /^^"^"^  ♦ 
Aspice  et  extremis  domitum  cultoribus  orbem,  ^ 
Eoasque  domos  Arabum,  pictosque  Qelpnos;  115 

Divisas  arboribus  patriae :  sola  India  nigiiim . 
Fert  ebenum;  solis  est  thurea  virga  Sabaeis. 
Quid  tibi  odorato  referam  sudantia  ligno 
Balsamaque,  et  baccas  semper  frondentis  acanthi  1 
Quid  nemora  iBthiopum,  molli  canentia  lan&  1 .  120 

Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuia  Seres  ? 
Aut  quos,  Oceano  propior,  gerit  India  lucos, 
Extremi  sinus  orbis '?  ubi  aera  vincere  summum 
Arboris  baud  ullae  jactu  potuere  sagittas : 
Et  gens  ilia  quidem  sumtis  non  tarda  pharetris.  / «     125 
Media  fert  tristes  succos  tardumque  saporem  ^i  •    '•    • 
Felicis  mali ;  quo  non  pra&sentius  ullum, 
Focula  si  quando  saevas  infecere  novercas, 
[Miscueruntque  herbas  et  non  innoxia  verba,] 
Auxilium  venit,  ac  membris  agit  atra  venena.  130 

Ipsa  ingens  arbos,  faciemque  simillima  laoro ; 
Et,  si  non  alium  late  jactaret  odorem. 
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Launis  erat :  folia  haad  ullis  labentia  ' 

Flos  ad  prima  tenax :  animas  et  olentia  Medi 

Ora  fovent  illo,  et  senibus  medicantur  anhelu.  136 

Sed  neque  Medoram,  silvae  ditissima,  terra. 
Nee  pulcher  Ganges,  atqae  aoro  turbidus  Heniius, 
Laudibus  It^lio  eertenl ;  non  Bactra,  neque  Indi, 
Totaque  thuriferis  Pancbaia  pingois  arenis.  (  v ' '  -  - 
Hssc  loca  Hon  taori  spirantes  naribus  ignem  liM 

Inyertere,  satis  immanis  dentibus  hydri ; 
Nee  galeis  densisque  virdni  seges  borruit  bastb : 
Sed  grayidsB  fhiges  et  Baccbi  Massicus  bamor 
Implevere ;  tenent  oleo  armentaque  Issta. 
Hinc  bellator  equus  campo  sese  arduus  infeit :  145 

Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima,  taoms, 
Victima,  ssepe  tuo  perfusi  fiumine  sacro, 
Romanes  ad  templa  dedm  duxere  triumpboa. 
Hie  yer  assidunm,  atque  aliems  mensibus  nataa ; 
Bis  gravided  pecudes,  bis  pomis  ntilis  arbor/  •  150 

At  rabidflB  tigres  absunt,  et  ssenra  leonum 
Semina ;  nee  miseros  fallunt  aconita  legentes ;  \ 
Nee  rapit  immensos  otbes  per  btunum,  neque  tanto 
Squameus  in  spiram  tractu  se  coUigit  anguis. 
Adde  tot  egregias  urbes,  operumque  laborem,        '^'  •  165 
Tot  eongesta  manu  pFseruptis  oppida  saxis,  •:  •  < 

Fluminaque  antiques  subterlabentia  muros.      »  T 

An  mare,  quod  supra,  memorem,  quodque  alluit  infra  t 
Anne  laeus  tantos  1  te,  Laii  maxime,  teque, 
Fluctibus  et  firemitu  assurgens,  Benaoe,  marino  1         160 
An  memorem  portus,  Luerinoque  addita  clauatra, 
Atque  indignatum  magnis  stridoribus  asquor, 
Julia  qua  ponto  longe  sonat  unda  refuse, 
Tyrrbenusque  fretis  immittitur  aestus  Aremis  1 
Haee  eadem  argenti  riyos  serisque  metalla  165 

Ostendit  yenis,  atque  auro  plurima  fluxit. 
Haec  genus  aere  yirilm,  Marsos,  pubemque  Sabellanit 

E2 
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Assaetumque  mak>  Ligurem,  VolacoBqite  verutQ0» 
Extulit;  haec  DecioB,  Maiios^magpQsque  C««ailloi, 
Scipiadas  duros  bello,  et  te,  maxima  CasAar,  170 

Qui  nunc,  extremis  Asm  jam  victor  in  ori«i 
Imbellem  aveortia  Rotstanis  arcibua  Indiim. 
Salve,  magna  parens  £rugum,  Satumia  tellus  I 
Magna  virum :  tibi  res  anti<|a»  laudia  et  artis 
Ingredior,  sanctos  ausus  reoladere  fontes,  175 

Ascraeumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen. 
^^  ^^     .    Nunc  locus  arvorum  ingeaiis ;  quee  robora  cuiqa^^ 
Quis  color,  et  quae  sit  rebus  natura  ferendis, 
Difficiles  primum  terrea,  collesque  maligni, 
Teiftuis  ubi  argilla,  et  dumosis  calculus  arvis,  180 

Palladia  gaudent  sUv^  vivacis  oliyae. 
Indicio  est  tractu  surgens  oleaster  eodem 
Plurimus,  et  strati  baceis  silvestribus  agrL 
At,  quae  pinguis  humus,  dulcique  uligine  laeta, 
Quique  frequens  herbis  et  fertilis  ubere  campus ;        185 
Qualem  saepe  cava  moutis  eonyalle  solemus 
Dispicere  (hue  summis  liquuntur  rupibus  amneSt 
Felicemque  trabunt  limum)*  qmque  editus  auatrOi 
Et  filicem  curvis  invisam  pascit  aratris ; 
Hi^  tibi  praeyalidsB  olim  multoque  fluentea  190 

Sufiiciet  Baccho  vites :  hie  fertilis  uvae  ; 
Hie  laticis/  qualem  pateris  libamus  et  auro, 
Inflayit  quum  pinguis  ebur  Tyrrhenus  ad  arast 
Lancibus  et  pandis  fumantia  reddimus  exta. 
Sin  armenta  magis  studiiim  vitulosque  tueri,  195 

Aut  fcetus  ovium,  aut  urentes  culta  capellas ;  -  .  . 
Saltus,  et  saturi  petito  longinqua  Tarenti, 
Et  qualem  infelix  amisit  Hantua  campum, 
Fascentem  niveos  herboso  flumine  cycnod : 
Nan  liquidi  gregibus  fontes,  non  gramiua  de«nmt ;    dOO 
Et,  quantum  longid  carpent  armenta  diebus, 
Exigu&  tantum  gelidus  ros  nocte  rep<Hiet, 
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Nigra  fere  et  presso  plnguU  sub  vom^re  terr^^ 

Et  cui  putxe  solum  (uamque  hoc  imitamur  art^ido), 

Optima  firumeutis :  nqn  uUq  e:^  aeqj^uore  cemes  206 

Plura  domum  tardis  decedere  plaustr^  juvencis ; 

Aut,  unde  iratus  silvam  devexit  arator, 

Et  nemora  evertit  multos  iguava  pe^r  auuos, 

Antiquasque  domos  avium  cupti  ^tirpibu9  ixaifi 

Eruit :  illae  altum  uidis  petiere  relictis ;  210 

At  rudis  enituit  impulso  vomere  cspupusi. 

Nam  jejuna  qui^am  clivosi  glaf  ea,  ruris 

Vix  humilc^s  apibi^  casias  rpremqu^  painistrat ; 

Et  tophus  scaber  et  uigris  exesa  cbelydris 

Greta  ne^smt  a^ios  aequie  serpentibi^gi  agros  216 

Dulcem  ferre  cibum,  et  curvas  pr^ber^  latpbr^. 

Quae  tenuem  exhaldt  nebulam  fuiDO&^ue  ypli^pres, 

Et  bibit  humcx^ms  et»  quum  Yult^  e^  i^e.  ips^  ^emttit; 

Quaeque  sue  yiridi  semper  se  gramine  yjBs^t;^ 

Nee  ac^bie  et  saM  laedit  rubigiue  ferrum :  220 

Ilia  tibi  laetis  iutexj^t  vitibus  ulnios ; 

Ilia  ferax  oleo  est  ^  illam  experiere  colendp 

Et  facilem  pecori,  et  patientenj  yomeris  unci. 

Talem  dives  arat  Capu^,  ep  yicifi^  VesevQ 

Ora  jugo,  et  vacuis  Claniue;  uou  pequus  Aqerris.  225 

Nunc,  quo  quaipqua  jp^odo  possi^  cognoscere,  dicapi. 
Rara  sit,  an  Qupra  morem  oi  den9a  requiras ; 
Altera  frumentis  quoniam  favet,  al^a  Baccbo ; 
Densa  magis  Cereri,  rarissima  quaeque  luyae.o ; 
An^  locum  capies  oculi^,  alteque  jubebis  230 

In  solido  puteum  d^mitti,  omnemque  reppQes 
Rursus  bumum,  et  pedibu^  summas  aequabis  arenas. 
Si  deemnt,  rarum,  pecorique  et  vitibus  almis 
Aptius,  uber  erit :  sin  in  sua  posse  ^eg^bunt 
Ire  loca,  et  scrobibus  suparabit  terra  replqtis,  23/> 

SpisBUs  ager ;  glebas  ci^ictantes  c^assaque  terga 
Exspecta,  et  validis  terram  prpspinde  juvencis. 
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Salsa  autem  tellus,  et  quae  perhibetur  amara» 

Fragibus  infelix  (ea  nee  mansuescit  arando, 

Nee  Baccbo  genus,  aut  pomis  sua  nomina  serrat)        240 

Tale  dabit  specimen :  tu  spisso  vimine  qualos, 

Colaque  praelorum  fumosis  deripe  tectis ; 

Hue  ager  ille  malus,  dulcesque  a  fontibus  undas, 

Ad  plenum  calcentur :  aqua  eluctabitur  omnis 

Seiiicet,  et  grandes  ibunt  per  vimina  guttae ;  245 

At  sapor  indicium  faciet,  manifestus  et  ora 

Tristia  tentantum  sensu  torquebit  amaror. 

Pinguis  item  quae  sit  tellus,  hoc  denique  pacto 

Discimus :  baud  unquam  manibus  j aetata  fktiscit, 

Sed  pieis  in  morem  ad  digitos  lentescit  babendo.         250 

Humida  majores  berbas  alit,  ipsaque  justo 

Laetior.    Ab  nimium  ne  sit  mibi  fertilis  ilia, 

Neu  se  praevalidam  primis  ostendat  aristis ! 

Quae  gravis  est,  ipso  tacitam  se  pondere  prodit ; 

Qusque  levis.    Promtum  est  oculis  praediscere  nigram, 

Et  quis  cui  color.     At  sceleratum  exquirere  frigus      256 

Difficile  est :  piceae  tantum,  taxique  nocentes 

Interdum,  aut  bederae  pandunt  vestigia  nigrae. 

His  animadversis,  terram  multo  ante  memento 
Excoquere,  et  magnos  scrobibus  concidere  montes,    260 
Ante  Bupinatas  aquiloni  ostendere  glebas, 
Quam  laetum  infodias  vitis  genus.     Optima  putri 
Arva  solo:  id  venti  curant,  gelidaeque  pruinae, 
Et  labefacta  movens  robustus  jugera  fbssor. 
At,  si  quos  baud  ulla  viros  vigilantia  fugit,  265 

Ante  locum  similem  exquirunt,  ubi  prima  paretur 
Arboribus  seges,  et  quo  mox  digesta  feratur ; 
Mutatam  ignorent  subito  ne  semiha  matrem. 
Quin  etiam  cceli  regionem  in  cortice  signant ; 
Ut,  quo  quaeque  modo  steterit,  qu&  parte  calores         270 
Austrinos  tulerit,  quae  terga  obverterit  axi, 
Restituant :  adeo  in  teneris  consuescere  multum  est. 
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Cd^huMf  an  piano  meliua  ait  ponere  yitem. 
Quaere  prius.    Si  pingoia  agroa  metabere  campi, 
Denaa  sere ;  in  denao  non  tegnior  abere  Bacdnia  t     975 
Sin  tumulia  acclire  aolum  colleaque  aapinoa ; 
Indulge  ordinibua,  nee  seciua  omnia  in  unguev  .   , 
jftrboribua  positia  aecto  Tia  limite  quadrec  -  fi  <  a  >  jO  '  *  ^* ' 
Ut  asepe,  ingenti  bello  quum  longa  cohoitea 
Explicoit  legio,  eC  campo  atetii  agmen  aperto,  280 

Diiectaeque  aciea,  ac  late  fluctuat  omnia 
^re  renidenti  teDua,  nee  dum  borrida  miacent 
Prcelia,  sed  dubtna  mediia  Mara  errat  in  armia : 
Omnia  sint  paribua  numeria  dimenaa  Tianimy 
Non  animum  mode  uti  paacat  proapectua  inanem ;      885 
Sed  quia  non  aHter  Tirea  dabit  omnilma  nquaa 
Terra,  neque  in  Tacuum  potemnt  0e  extendera  rafloL 

FoTsitan  et,  acrobibua  quaa  aint  faatigia,  qusraa. 
Auaim  yel  tenui  yitem  comndttere  aulco : 
Altior  ac  penitoa  terrsB  defigitur  arboa ;  890 

^aculus  in  primis,  qusB,  quantum  Terdce  ad  anraa 
^theriaa,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit. 
Ergo  non  hiemea  iUam,  non  flabra,  neque  imbrea 
Conyellunt ;  immota  manet,  multosque  nepotea, 
Multa  yirdm  yolyena  durando  saecula,  yincit :  895 

Turn,  fortes  late  ramoa  et  bracbia  tendena 
Hue  illuc,  media  ipsa  ingentem  auatinet  umbram. 

Neye  tibi  ad  solem  yergant  yineta  eadentem; 
Neye  inter  yites  corulum  sere :  neye  flagella 
Summa  pete,  aut  summ^  destringe  ex  arbore  plantaa ; 
Tantua  amor  terrsB !  neu  ferro  lede  retuao     ^  ^01 

Semina ;  neye  oleae  ailyestrea  uuere  trunoos :  ^vv«/^*  '• 
Nam  seepe  incautia  paatoribua  excidit  ignia, 
Qui,  fiirtim  piagui  primum  sub  eortice  tectua, 
Robora  eomprendit,  frondeaque  elapaua  in  altaa  305 

Ingentem  coelo  aonitum  dedit ;  inde  aequutna 
Per  ramoa  yictor  perque  alta  eacumina  regnat. 
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Et  totum  inyolvit  flBmmia  nemus,  et  roit  atram 

Ad  ccBluin»  pio^  crsasus  caligine,  mibem : 

Prseseatim  »i  tempestas  a  veitice  sihm  310 

Incubuit,  glomemtque  ferens  iooendia  venfeus. 

Hoc  ubi,  Qon  a  stirpe  yalent,  Ga&Ba&que  revavti 

PoBsunt,  atque  imi  aindkB  reviroseere  terra : 

Infelix  Buperat  folue  oleaater  amaris. 

Keo  tibi  tain  prudens  qcuBqiiain  penuadeat  awctotc,  315 
Tellurem  Boresl  rigidam  eptrante  laorerL 
Rura  gelu  turn  claudit  hieixis,  nee,  semine  jacto, 
Concretam  patitur  radicem  affigere  terreB. 
Optima  vinetis  satio,  quum  vere  rabenti 
Candida  venit  avis,  longia  inTisa  cQlubrifl ;  3d0 

Prima  vel  aactanmi  sub  frigora,  quum  rapidus  Sol 
Nondum  hiemem  contingit  equis,  jam  prasterit  astas. 
Ver  adBo  firondi  nemorum,  ver  utile  sUvia : 
Vere  tument  terree,  et  genilalia  aemina  prfc^c^im*. 
Turn  pater  omnipotens  fcecundis  imbribas  iEther       3d5 
Conjugia  in  gremium  ketae  descendit,  et  omnea 
Magnus  alit,  magno  oommixtus  corpore,  fbetua. 
Avia  turn  resonant  avibus  virgulta  canons, 
Et  Venerem  certis  repetunt  armenta  diebos ; 
Parturit  almus  ager;  Zepbyrique  tepentibus  anma      330 
Laxant  arva  sinus ;  superat  tener  connibus  bimior-; 
Inque  noTos  soles  audent  ae  germina  tuto 
Credere :  nee  metuit  surgentes  pampinus  Austrot, 
Aut  actum  ccbIo  magnis  Aquilonibus  imbrem ; 
Sed  trudit  gemmas,  et  feondes  explicat  omaes.  335 

Non  alios  prim&  creeeentis  origine  mundi 
lUuxisse  dies,  aliumve  habuisse  tenorem 
Crediderim :  ver  illad  eiat ;  ver  magnus  agebat 
Orbis,  et  hibeiteis  parcebant  flfttifaws  Euri ; 
Ctwm  piimas  lueem  pecudes  bausere,  raikoque         340 
Terrea  pTogenieB  duris  caput  extulit  arris, 
Immissaeqiw  itM  axhia,  et  sidera  cqbIo* 
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Nec  res  home  tenens  poasent  perferre  hboreip. 

Si  non  tanta  quies  iret  friguaque  caloremque 

Inter,  et  exeiperet»  coali  indulgmitift  lerni».  9i6 

Quod  Buperest,  quneiunque  preouBt  TirguMik  p#r  fUfpo^ 
Sparge  fimo  pingui,  at  multi  meniOT  occole  terri ; 
Aut  lapidem  bibulam,  aat  aqoalentes  iolbde  conchas: 
Inter  enim  labentnr  aquBB»  tenuiaq^  aubibk 
HSlitua,  atque  aabnoa  toUent  a^ita.    Jamque  naperti,  3^ 
Qui  aaxo  super,  a^ae  mgiantis  pande9:e  taal»« 
Urguerent :  hoc  efiosoa  mumiiien  ad  imbrea} 
Hoc,  ubi  hioka  siti  findit  cania  adatifer  anra. 

Seminibus  positia,  sapenart  diduowre  terraia 
<S»piuB  ad  capita,  et  doxoa  jactare  bidentea ;  3M 

Aut  presao  exereeve  solum  sub  vooMiie,  0t  ipsa 
Flectere  tawtantes  inter  vineta  juYencoa : 
Turn  leves  calamo8,et  raan  baatilia  vjigsa, 
Fraxineasque  i^itave  audes,  fincaaque  valenlea : 
Viribus  eniti  quanun,  et  contemnere  ventoa  990 

Assuescattt,  anrnmaaque  aeqni  tabukta  per  ubwia. 

Ac,  dum  prima  novia  adcdeacit  £»ndibtta  atiia, 
Pansendum  tenma :  et,  dum  ae  hebaa  ad  aaraa 
Paknes  agit,  laxis  pear  puzum  immiaaaa  hahmii^ 
Ipsa  acie  aondum  falda  tentanda;  aed  uncia  365 

Caipendad  matubna  fimidas,  interque  logeodsB. 
Inde,  ubi  jam  Talidis  amj^exao  stiipibua  ubsoa 
Exierint,  turn  atriage  comas,  turn  bxteu^hia  tonda ; 
Acte  reformidant  fmum :  turn  d^ufae  dum 
Ekerce  itqperia,  et  ramos  .compaace  flnentea.  370 

TexendaB  sepea  etiam,  et  poena  omne  teneaSiiffi* 
Praecipue  dumfroas  tenera impnidenaqae  lidborum r 
Cui,  super  indignas  hiemes  aolemque  potentenPt 
Silvestres  uri  aasidue  ^^reaaque  aequacea 
lUudunt,  pascuntur  oves  aTidaeque  juveiiePB,  99lS 

Frigora  nec  tantum  can&  coBierBta  prupbrik, 
Aut  graria  tncumbens  acopulia  arenlilMia  8B«tiia» 
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Quantum  MH  nocuere  greges,  duriqtie  veneniiin 

Dentis,  et  admorso  signata  in  stirpe  cicatrix. 

Non  aliam  ob  culpam  Baccbo  caper  omnibus  am       380 

Cseditur,  et  veteres  ineunt  proscenia  ludi, 

Praemiaque  ingeniis  pagos  et  compita  circiua 

Thesidae  posuere,  atque  inter  pocula  laeti 

Mollibus  in  pratis  unctos  saluere  per.utrea.  .  laral 

Nee  non  Ausonii,  Troja  gens  missa,  coloid  '-2B5 

Versibus  incomtis  ludunt,  risnque  soluto, 

Oraque  corticibus  sumunt  borrenda  cavatie  * 

Et  te,  Baccbe,  vocant  per  carmina  laeta,  tibique 

Oscilla  ex  alta  suspendunt  mollia  pinu. 

Hinc  omnis  largo  pubescit  Tinea  foetu ;  390 

Complentur  vdUesque  cavse  saltu^que  proluxidi^ 

Et  quocumque  deus  circum  caput  egit  bonestom. 

Ergo  rite  suum  Baccho  dicemus  boxunrem 

Carminibus  patriis,  lancesque  et  liba  feremus ; 

Et  ductus  comu  stabit  sacer  bircus  ad  aaram,  395 

Pinguiaque  in  veribus  torrebimus  exta  colttmiB. 

Est  etiam  ille  labor  curandis  vitibus  ajtor. 
Qui  nunquam  exbausti  satis  est :  namque  omne  qgotgimis 
Terque  quaterque  solum  scindendum,  glebaque  Texais 
Sternum  frangenda  bidentibus ;  omne  lerandum       400 
Fronde  nemus :  redit  agricolis  labor  actus  in  orbemt 
Atque  in  se  sua  per  vestigia  volvitur  annus. 
Ac  jam  olim,  seras  posuit  quum  vinea  frondes,. 
Frigidus  et  silvis  aquilo  decussit  bonorem ; 
Jam  turn  acer  curas  venientem  extendit  in  annum      405 
RusticuSy  et  curvo  Satumi  dente  relictam 
Persequitur  yitem  atsondens,  fingitque  patando.   ' 
Primus  bumum  fodito,  primus  devecta  cremator '  \.v.V  \^ ' 
Sarmenta,  et  vallos  p)(|mus  sub  tecta  referto ; 
Postremus  metito*     Bis  vitibus  ingruit  umbra;  410 

Bis  «egetem  densis  obducunt  sentibus  berbse ; 
Durus  uterque  labor,    Laudato  ingentia  rura ; 
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Exiguum  colito.    Nee  non  edam  aspera  rami  ^* 

Vimina  per  silyam,  et  ripis  fiaviaHs  arundo 

Caeditur,  incultique  exercet  cura  salicti.  41A 

Jam  vinctae  yites ;  jam  falcem  arbusta  repommt ; 

Jam  canit  extremos  eflbetus  vinitor  antes : 

Sollicitanda  tamen  telloB,  palTiaque  moyenduB ; 

Et  jam  matoris  metuendus  Jupiter  uvit. 

Contra,  non  nfla  est  oleiB  cnltnra ;  neque  illas         420 
Procurram  exspectant  falcem  raatroaque  tenaoeB, 
Quum  semel  hseserunt  arris,  aiirasque  tolerant. 
Ipsa  satis  tellus,  qnum  dente  recluditnr  nneo, 
Sufficit  humorem ;  et  gravidas,  com  Tomere,  firaget. 
Hoc  pinguem  et  placitam  P«ci  nutritor  oliTam.  426 

Poma  quoque,  nt  primum  tmncos  sensefo  yalantes, 
Et  yires  habuere  snas,  ad  sidera  raptim 
Vi  propria  nitontur,  opisque  hand  indiga  noetre. 

Nee  minns  interea  fotu  Hemus  orane  graTeseit, 
Sangoineisque  inculta  rubent  ariaria  baocis.  480 

Tondentur  cytisi,  taodas  sihra  alta  ministrat, 
Pasdmtiuqae  ignes  nocturni,  et  lamina  funduut. 
Et  dttbitant  homines  serere,  atque  impendere  coram  1 
Quid  majora  sequar  1  salices  humilesqoe  genestas, 
Aut  illae  pecori  fixmdem,  aut  pastoribus  umbras  435 

Sufficiunt ;  sepemque  sads,  et  pabula  melli. 
Et  jurat  undantem  buxo  spectare  Gytorum, 
Naryciaeque  picis  lucoe :  juvat  arva  videre 
Non  rastris,  hominum  non  ulli  obnoxia  cttne. 
Ipsae  Caucasio  steriles  in  yertice  silvse,  440 

Quas  animosi  Euri  assidue  frangantque  feruntque, 
Dant  alios  ali»  fostus ;  dant  utile  Ugnom 
Nayigiis  ^os,  domibus  cedrumque  capressosqae : 
Hinc  radios  trtvere  rotis,  hinc  tympana  plaostris 
Agricolae,  et  pandas  ratibus  posuere  carinas.  445 

Yiminibos  salices  fcecundse,  frondibos  ulmi, 
At  myrtus  validis  bastilibus,  et,  bona  bello, 
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Cornus  ;  ItmmoA  taxi  torqu^ntiir  in  arcu9. 

Nee  tilise  leves  imt  tomo  ranle  buxum 

'Non  formam  accipiunt,  fenoque  cavantur  acuto.         i5Q 

Nee  non  et  torrentem  undam  levis  innatat  almis, 

Missa  Pado ;  nee  non  et  apea  examim^  pondupt 

Gortieibusque  eans  vitioBS^qijM  iliciB  alyeo. 

Quid  memoranduiD  eeque  Bi^iv^hieia  do^a  talecmit  1 

Bieehus  et  ad  culpam  cawNUUt  dodit:  iHe  fiiren^B      i55 

OentaurcNi  leto  domuit,  Bhoetumque,  Pholmnque, 

Et  magno  Hyteum  Lapitliis  arat^re  niioaiitexn* 

O  fortunatofi  nisiiuio),  aua  ei  b^ma  norint, 
Agrieolas !  qmbua  ipA«»  pn>c^l  ducordibus  artnis, 
Fnndit  humo  iacilem  vietttin  justifisim^  teJlus.  460 

Si  non  ingentiran  foribus  domuB  aUa  superbis 
Mane  salutantum  totk  vomit  aedibus  undam ; 
Nee  yarios  inhiant  pulebrsl  te^tudine  poB^s, 
lUusasque  auro  veeles,  Epbyreiaque  asraj 
Alba  neque  Adeyrio  fiijcpitm:  lana  venepp,  46i5 

Nee  casia  liquidi  coi^rumpitur  usi^s  oliyi : 
At  secura  quies,  et  nescia  faUere  vita. 
Dives  opum  variarum;  at  latis  olaa  fundia, 
SpeluncBB,  Tiyiqae  lacua ;  at  0rigid^  Tempo, 
Mugitusque  boum,  rooUeaqiie  Bvb  arbore  somni  470 

Non  absunt :  illic  oaltus  ac  lustra  f^z^^riiQi, 
Et  patiens  operum,  exiguoque  aflsueta,  j«iVia3kt9s; 
Sacra  deum,  sanctique  patres:  exO^ema  per  illos 
Justitia,  excedens  teiris,  vestigia  fecit. 

Me  vero  primi^ai^  dulees  ante  om^ia,  MiM«p,  475 

Quarum  aacra  fero,  ingenti  percu8QU$  afQ0ire« 
Accipiant,  cceliqne  vias  et  sidera  monstrent  j 
DefectuB  solis  varios,  lunaeque  labores ; 
Unde  tremor  terris ;  qu4  vi  maria  alta  tiiiiiesQ««»t 
Objicibus  ruptis,  rursuaque  in  se  ipsa  residanit;  490 

Quid  tantum  Oceano  properent  se  tinguere  solea 
Hibemi,  vel  quffi  tardis  mora  noctibus  obstet. 
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SId,  has  ne  possim  naturae  aecedBre  pwrtaa, 

Frigidus  obadterit  cireum  pnacordia  tangnia ; 

Rura  mihi,  et  rigui  placeant  in  Yal]Q>u0  anmea :  486 

Flumina  amem  aiWaaqae  ingloriiia,    0«  ubi  campi« 

Spercheosque,  et,  virguuboa  baccbata  Lacasnia, 

Taygeta !  O,  f]pii  me  gelidia  in  ▼alliboa  Haaini 

Sistat»  et  ingienti  ramorum  protegat  umML  I 

Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoacere  canaaas ;  490 

Atque  metuB  omnea,  et  inei^orabile  fiuum, 
Subjecit  pedibua,  Atrepitumque  Aeheiontia  avaril 
Fortunatua  et  ille,  deoa  qnt  novit  agreatea, 
Panaque,  Silvanumque  aenem,  Nymphaaque  aoraraa  I 
nUim  non  populi  faaces,  noa  purpura  regum  495 

Flexity  et  infidoa  agituis  dieoordia  fratrea, 
Aut  conjuTOto  deacendens  Dacua  ab  latro ; 
Non  res  Romanae,  perituiraqiie  regna :  neqqe  ille 
Aut  doluit  miaefaiia  inopem,  aut  inyidit  babeotL 
Qaoa  rami  fru^elus^  quoa  ipaa  volentia  rura  600 

Sponte  tu]ere  auft,  earpait;  nee  ferrea  jura, 
Inaanumque  fbrum»  aut  p4^uli  tabularia  vidit^  ^^. 

Sollicitant  alii  remia  freta  csBca,  ruuutque 
In  ferram ;  penetrant  aulaa  et  limiaa  regum : 
Hie  petit  excidiia  u/bem  miaeroaque  Penatea,  606 

Ut  gemma  bih^  #4f  Sarrano  indormiat  oatro : 
Condit  opes  alius,  defoasoque  incubat  auro.  ^ 

Hie  stupet  attonitua  rostria :  hunc  plauaus  biantem 
Per  cuneop.  (geminatua  enim  plebiaque  patrumque) 
Corripuit     fraudent  perfusi  sanguine  fratrum,  610 

Exsilioqu^  domes  et  dulcia  limina  mutant, 
Atque  alio  patriam  quserunt  sub  sole  jacentem. 
Agricola  incurvo  terram  dimovit  aratro : 
Hinc  anni  labor ;  bine  patriam  parvoaque  nepotea 
Suatinet ;  bine  armenta  bourn,  meritosque  juvencoa.    616 
Nee  requies,  quin  aut  pomis  exuberet  annua, 
Aut  fcBtu  pecorum,  aut  Cerealis  mergite  culini ; 
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Proventuque  oneretsulcos,  atque  horrea  vmcat. 

Yenit  hiems :  teritur  Sicyonia  hams,  trapeds ; 

Glande  sues  leeti  redeunt ;  dant  arbuta  silyae ;  520 

Et  varios  ponit  foetus  auctunmus ;  et  alt* 

Mitis  in  apricis  coquitur  yindemia  saxis. 

Interea  dukes  peudeut  circum  oscula  nati ; 

Casta  pudicitiam  servat  domus;  ubera  vacca; 

Lactea  demiltunt ;  pinguesque  in  gramme  Iseto  525 

Inter  se  adversis  luctantur  comibus  haedi. 

Ipse  dies  agitat  £gstos ;  fufiusque  per  herbara. 

Ignis  ubi  in  medio,  et  socii  /cratera  coronant, 

Te,  libans,  Lenaee,  vocat ;  pecorisque  magistris 

Yelocis  jaculi  certamina  ponit  in  ulmo ;  530 

Corporaque  agresti  nudant  prsedura  pal8estrae.^^^^/^<.tf 

Hanc  olim  veteres  vitam  coluere  Sabini ; 
Hanc -Remus  et  frater :  sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit; 
Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma, 
Septemque  una  sibi  muto  circumdedit  arces.  535 

Ante  etiam  sceptrum  Dictaei  regis,  et  ante 
Impia  quam  caesis  gens  est  epulata  juvencis, 
Aureus  hanc  vitam  in  terris  Satumus  agebat 
Necdum  etiam  audierant  inflari  classica,  necdum, 
Impositos  duris  crepitare  incudibus  enses.  540 

Sed  nos  immensum  spatiis  confecimus  aequor, 
Et  jam  tempus  equCkm  fumantia  solvere  cblla. 
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Te  quoque,  magna  Pales,  et  te»  memorande,  caii«mus» 
Pastor  ab  Ampfaryso ;  vos,  silvas  anmesique  Lyccei. 
Cetera,  quae  vacuas  tenuissent  camiiiie  mentes. 
Omnia  jam  yulgata :  qiiis  aut  Eurystbea  durum^ 
Aut  illaudati  nescit  Busiridis  aras  1  5 

Cui  non  dictus  Hylas  puer,  et  Latonia  Delos  1 
Hippodameque,  bumeroque  Pelops  insignia  ebumo, 
Acer  equis  1     Tentanda  Tia  est,  qu&  me  quoque  possim 
ToUere  bumo,  victorque  virCkm  volitare  per  era. 
Primus  ego  in  patriam  mecum,  modo  vita  supersit,       10 
Aonio  rediens  deducam  vertice  Musas : 
Primus  Idumseas  referam  tibi,  Mantua,  palmas ; 
Et  viridi  in  campo  templum  de  mannore  ponam 
Propter  aquam,  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat  vv^  Vvo^v.* 
Mincius,  et  t^iera  praetexit  arundine  ripas.  15 

In  medio  mibi  Caesar  erit,  templumque  tenebit. 
Illi  Tictor  ego,  et  Tyrio  conspectus  in  ostro. 
Centum  quadrijugos  agitabo  ad  flumina  currus* 
Cuncta  mibi,  Alpheum  linquens  lucosque  Molorchi, 
Cursibus  et  crude  decemet  Graecia  cestu.  20 

Ipse,  caput  tonsae  foliis  omatus  olivae, 
Dona  feram.    Jam  nunc  soUemnes  ducere  pompas 
Ad  delubra  juvat,  caesosque  videre  juvencos ; 
Yel  scena  ut  versis  discedat  £ix>ntibus,  utque 
Purpurea  intexti  tollant  aulaea  Biitanni.  26 

In  foribus  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoque  elephanto 
Qangariddm  faciam,  victorisque  arma  Quirini ; 
F2 
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Atque  hie  undantem  bello  magnomqae  fluentem 

Nilum,  ac  navali  surgentes  usre  oolumna^. 

Addam  urbes  Asiae  domitas,  pulsumque  Niphaten,       30 

Fidentemque  fuga  Farthum  vereisquo  sagittis, 

Et  duo  rapta  manu  diverso  ex  hoste  tropaea. 

Bisque  triumphatas  utroque  ab  littore  gentes. 

Stabunt  et  Parii  lapides,  spirantia  signa, 

Assaraci  proles,  demissaeque  ab  Jove  gentis  -  35 

Nominft,  Trosque  parens,  et  Trojsd  Cynthius  aoi^or. 

Invidia  infelix  furias  amnemque  severum 

Cocyti  raetuet,  toitosque  Ixioms  angues 

Immanemque  rotam,  e|;  non  exsuperabile  saocum. 

Interea  Dryadum  silvas  saltusque  sequamur  ^  40 

Intactos,  tua,  Maecenas,  band  mollia  jussa. 

Te  sine  nil  altum  mens  incboat.     En  )  age,  segnes 

Rumpe  moras ;  vocat  ingenti  clamore  CithaeroDv 

Ta^getique  oane$,  domitrixque  Eptdaurus  equonim : 

Et  vox  assensu  nemorum  ingendnata  remugit  ^  45 

Mox  tamen  ardentes  accingar  dicere  pugnas 

Oaesaris,  et  nomen  fama  tot  ferre  per  annos, 

Tithoni  prima  quot  abest  ab  origine  Caesar. 

Seu  quis,  Olympiacae  miratus  praemia  palmae, 
Pascit  equos ;  seu  quis  foartes^dd  aratra  juvencos ;         50 
Corpora  praecipue  n^atrum  legat    Optima  torvae 
Forma  bovis,  cui  turpe  cap^t,  cui  plurima  cenrix, 
Et  crurum  tenus  a  mento  palearia  pendent ; 
Tum  longo  nuUus  lateri  modus ;  omnia  magna. 
Pes  etiam ;  et  camuris  birtae  sub  comibus  aures.  55 

Nee  mihi  displieeat  maeuHs  insignis  et  albo, 
Aut  juga  detrectans ;  interdumque  aspera  comu, 
Et  faeiem  tauro  propior ;  quaeque  ardua  tota, 
Et  gradiens  ima  verrit  vestigia  caud&. 
^tas  Lucinam  justosque  pati  hymenaeos  60 

Desinit  ante  deeem,  post  quatuor  incipit  annos : 
Cetera  nee  foeturae  habilis,  nee  fortis  aratris. 


Interea,  supeFAt  gregibw  dum  huu  jnYoatafl, 

Solye  mares ;  mitte  in  Venafmii  pecuaria  primva^ 

Atque  aHam  ex  aH&  generando  aiiffiee  pecHouL  M 

Optima  qoaeque  dies  miaeria  mortaltbua  aeyi 

Prima  fugit:  anbeont  morbi|  triatiaque  aeiieotiia» 

Et  labor,  et  dona  rapit  inolementia  martja. 

Semper  erost,  quarum  mutari  corpoiumalia : 

Semper  enim  rel&ee ;  ac,  ne  poat  amiaaa  zequiraa^         70 

Anteveni,  et  aobolem  armento  aoardie  quotaania. 

Nee  non  et  pecori  eat  idem  dilectna  equino. 
Tu  modo,  quos  in  apem  atatuea  aubvuttore  gwrtia^ 
Praecipaum  jam  inde  a  tenaria  ioqwade  laborem. 
Continuo  pecoria  generoai  puUua  in  arvia  7ff 

Altius  ingreditttr,  et  moUia  onxra  reponit. 
Primus  et  ire  viam,  et  fluvioa  tentare  minaoea 
Audet,  et  ignoto  sese  committere  ppati ; 
Nee  vanoa  honret  atrepitus.    Uli  ardua  cernx« 
Argatumque  caput,  binevia  alvua,  obeaaque  terga ;  80 

Luxuriatque  toria  animoaum  pectus.    Hooeati 
Spadicea,  glaucique :  color  detemmua  albia, 
£t  gilvo.     Tum,  si  qua  acmom  procul  arma  dedere. 
Stare  loco  nescit ;  micat  auribos,  et  (remit  artua ; 
CoUectumque  fremeoa  rolyit  sub  Bariboa  igQem :  85 

Densa  juba,  et  dettro  jactala  recumbit  in  armo ; 
At  duplex  agitur  per  lumbos  spina;  cavatque 
Tellurem,  et  solido  graviter  sonat  ung^la  cornu» 
Talis,  Amyclaai  domitus  Pollocis  babenia, 
Cyllarus,  et,  quorum  Graii  meminere  poetse,  90 

Mortis  equi  bijuges,  et  magni  currus  Achilli : 
Talis  et  ipse  jubam  cenrice  effudit  equin4, 
Oonjugis  adventu  peroix,  Satumus,  et  altum 
Belion  binnitu  fugiens  implevit  acnto. 

Hunc  quoque,  ubi  aut  morbo  gravis,  aut  jam  aegnior 
annis,  96 

Deficit,  abde  domo ;  nee  tivpi  igneaee  aeneetss. 
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Frigid  us  in  Venerem  senior,  firostraque  labot'em 
Ingratum  trahit ;  et,  si  quando  ad  proelia  YentHm  est, 
Ut  quondam  in  stipulis  magnus  sine  viribus  ignis, 
Incassum  furit.     Ergo  animos  SBVumque  notabb  100 

Prsecipue ;  hitic  alias  artes,  prolemque  paventum, 
Et  quis  cuique  dolor  victo,  qu»  gloria  palmae. 
Nonne  vides,  quum  preecipiti  certamine  campara  . 
Corripuere,  ruuntque  effusi  carcere  comis ; 
Quum  spes  arrectae  juvenum,  exsultantiaque  baurit    105 
Gorda  pavor  pulsans  1  illi  instant  verbere  torto, 
Et  proni  dant  lora:  volat  vi  fervidas  axis : 
Jamque  bumiles,  jamque  elati  sublime  videntur 
Aera  per  vacuum  ferri,  atque  assurgere  in  auras. 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies ;  at  fulvae  nimbus  arense  110 

Tollitur ;  bumescunt  spumis  flatuque  sequentum : 
Tantus  amor  laudum,  tantse  est  victoria  curse. 
Primus  Ericbthonius  currus  et  quatuor  ausus 
Jungere  equos,  rapidusque  rotis  insistere  victor. 
,  Frena  Pelethronii  Lapitbae  gyrosque  dedere,  115 

Impositi  dorso,  atque  equitem  docuere  sub  armis 
Insultare  solo,  et  gressus  glomerare  superbos. 
JEquus  uterque  labor :  seque  juvenemque  magistri 
Exquirunt,  calidumque  animis,  et  cursibus  acrem ; 
Quamvis  saepe  fug&  versos  ille  egerit  hostis,  120 

Et  patriam  Epirum  referat,  fortesque  Mycenas, 
Neptunique  ip8&  deducat  origine  gentem. 

His  animadversis,  instant  sub  tempus,  et  omnes 
Impendunt  curas  denso  distendere  pingui, 
Quem  legere  ducem,  et  pecori  dixere  maritum ;  125 

Pubentesque  secant  berbas,  fluviosque  ministrant, 
Farraque ;  ne  blando  nequeat  superesse  labori, 
Invalidique  patrum  referant  jejunia  nati. 
Ipsa  autem  macie  tenuant  armenta  volentes ; 
Atque,  ubi  concubitus  primes  jam  nota  voluptas  130 

Sollicitat,  frondesque  negant,  et  fontibas  arcent ; 
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Ssepe  etiam  cuna  quatiaat,  et  sole  fttigani* 

Quum  graviter  tmims  gemit  area  fnigiboB*  et  qvnun 

Surgentem  ad  2ephynim  paleeo  jactantnr  inanes. 

Hoc  faciunt,  nimio  ne  luxu  obtiMdor  usus  136 

Sit  genitali  arvo,  et  sulcos  oblimet  ineites ; 

Sed  rapiat  sitiens  Venerem,  interiuflque  recondat; 

RunuB  cura  patnun  cadere,  et  suocedere  matruiD 
Incipit.     Exactis  grayidae  qanm  menstbua  errant, 
Nan  illae  graTibua  quisqnam  juga  ducere  plauatrw,     140 
Non  saltu.superare  yiam  nt  paasus,  et  acri 
Caipere  prata  fuga,  fluTioeque  iimare  rapacea. 
Saltibufl  in  vacuis  pascunt,  et  plena  secundum 
Flumina :  muscus  ubi,  et  Tiridiaaima  gramine  ripa ; 
Speluncaeque  tegant,  et  saxea  procubet  umbra*  liff 

Est  lucos  Silari  circa,  iHcibusque  virentem, 
Plurimus,  Alburnum,  volitana,  cui  nomen  asilo 
Romanum  est,  csstrum  Graii  vertere  vocantes ; 
Asper,  acerba  sonans ;  quo  tota  exterrita  silyis 
Difiugiunt  armenta :  fUrit  mugitibua  aether  160 

Concussns,  siWaeque,  et  sicci  ripa  Tanagri. 
Hoc  quondam  moostro  horribiles  exercuit  iraa^ 
Inacbiae,  Juno,  pestem  meditata  juvencaa. 
Hunc  quoque,  nam  mediis  fervoribus  acrior  instat, 
Arcebis  gravido  pecori,  armentaque  pasces  166 

Sole  recens  orto,  aut  noctem  dueentibufl  astris. 

Post  partum,  cura  in  vitulos  traducitur  omnia : 
Oontinuoque  notas  et  nomina  gentis  inurunt, 
Et  quos  aut  pecori  malint  submittere  habendo, 
Aut  aris  servare  sacros,  aut  sctndere  terram^  160 

Et  campum  horrentem  fractis  invertere  glebis* 
Cetera  paacantur  virides  armenta  per  berbas. 
Tu,  quos  ad  studium  atque  usum  formabis  agrestem. 
Jam  vitulos  bortare,  viamque  insiste  domandi, 
Dum  fadies  animi  juvenum,  dum  mobilis  aatas.  166 

Ac  primum  laxos  tenui  de  vimine  circles 
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Cervici  oubne^ste ;  defainc,  ubi  libera  colla 

Servitio  imtteriuly  ip8U  e  torquibus  aptos 

JuDge  pareB,  et  eoge  gradum  conferre  javenocxk 

Alque  illis  jam  seepe  roCSB  ducsntiir  inauev  170 

Per  terrain,  et  sammo  vestigia  pulvere  sigttent : 

Post  valido  iiitens  sub  pondere  foginus  axis 

Instrepat,  et  janctos  temo  trahat  aereus  orbes* 

Interea  |mbi  indomitse  non  gramina  tantate. 

Nee  veseas  saHcum  frondes,  uhramque  palustreiBt       175 

Sed  frumenta  manu  carpes  sata.     Nee  tibi  fcatSB, 

More  patruta,  nivea  implebant  mulctraria  vaccas, 

Sed  tota  in  dulces  consument  ubera  natos* 

Sin  vd  bella  niagis  stadium  turmasque  fenraes,- 
Aut  Alphea  rotis  prs&labi  flumina  Pisae,  180 

Et  Jovis  in  lueo  currus  agitare  volantes ; 
Primus  equi  labor  est,  animos  atque  arma  videre 
Bellantum,  Htuosque  pati ;  tractuque  gementem 
Ferre  rotam,  et  stabulo  frenos  audire  sonantei ; 
Turn  magis  atque  magis  blandis  gaudere  m^istri       185 
Laudibus,  et  plaussd  sonitum  cervieis.amare. 
Atque  bsec  jam  primo  depulsus  ab  ubere  matria 
Audeat,  inque  vicem  det  moUibus  ora  capiatria 
Invalidus/etiamque  tremens,  etiam  insoius  sevL 
At,  tribus  exactis,  ubi  quarta  accesserit  ssstas,  190 

Carpere  mox  gjrrum  incipiat,  gradibusque  sonaro 
Composids,  sinuetque  altema  volumina  crurum ; 
Sitque  laborauti  similis ;  turn  cutsibus  auras, 
Tum  Yocet,  ac,  per  aperta  volans,  ceu  liber  habcnis, 
JEquora,  vix  summa  vestigia  pOnat  ar«n4 :  195 

Qualis  Hjperboreis  Aquilo  qupm  densus  ab  oria 
Incttbuit,  ScythidBque  hiemis  atque  arida  difibit 
Nubila :  tum  segetes  altae  campique  natautes 
Lenibus  horrescunt  fiabi*is,  summaeque  sonorem 
Dant  silvsB,  longique  ui-guent  ad  littora  fluctus :  MO 

lUe  volat,  simul  arva  fu^  simul  oequora  verrons. 
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Hie  vel  ad  Elei  metas  et  diMilicinia  campt 

Sudabit  dpatia,  et  spiimas  aget  ore  cmentas; 

Belgica  vel  moIK  meliufl  ieret  esaeda  eollo. 

^um  demum  craaai  magyrain  Itoagine  €orpM  8te 

Crescere,  jam  domitia,  mdto ;  namqina  iate  domanduBi 

Ingentes  tollent  animoa,  prenaiqae  negabmn 

Verbera  lenta  pati,  et  duria  parefe  kipitb. 

Sed  nofti  isSki  tnagia  rirea  itidilMritt  ftrmat^ 
Quam  Venerem  et  ceed  admulea  aTeitere  amonsy       910 
Sive  boum,  sive  eat  cui  grati<Mr  tisua  equonim. 
Atque  ideo  tanroa  procol  atque  in  ada  relegant 
Pascua,  post  nlontem  oppdeitam,  et  traaa  flumiiia  lata; 
Aut  intus  clauaoa  aatura  ad  pTsesepia  aertmt. 
Oarpit  enim  Virea  paiillatim,  niilqne  videado,  815 

Femina;  nee  nemoram  palitur  menrfaiaae,  nee  bariNt: 
Duloibbti  ilia  quidem  illck^brki  et  mepe  attpetfeoa 
Cormbaa  iflffeer  ae  aubigit  decemere  amantea. 
Paseitur  in  magnft  aiM  fbmtoaa  jnveaca  t 
nil  altemantea  multA  vi  pnelia  tniacent  880 

YulneiibiH  icrebria ;  lavit  ater  corpora  aangnia ; 
Versaqne  in  obniicoa  nrguentnr  eomna  raato 
Cum  gemitu :  reboant  Bilv8M|U6  et  longua  Olympaa. 
Nee  mojB  bellantes  una  stabulare :  aed  aker 
Victus  abit,  longeque  ignotis  exaulat  oria ;  2it5 

Multa  gemena  ignominiaiii,  plagaaque  auperbi 
Victoria,  turn,  quoa  amisit  inultua,  amotea ; 
Et  atabula  aspectans  regnia  exceaait  avids* 
Ergo  omni  eura  vires  exercet,  et  ititer 
Dura  jacet  pemix  instrato  aaxa  cubili,  830 

Frondibua  hirsutis  et  carice  piaatttB  acutA ; 
Et  tf  ntat  aese,  atque  iraaci  in  comua  diacit 
Arboris  obnixus  trunco,  ventoaque  lacessit 
Ictibua,  et  spars^  ad  pugmam  proludit  areni. 
Poet,  ubi  collectum  robur,  viresque  refectee,  835 

Signa  moTet,  praecepaqae  bblitiun  fertur  in  boatem : 
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Flttctus  uti  medio  coepit  quum  albescere  ponto, 

LoDgius,  ex  altoque  sinum  trahit ;  utque,  volutus 

Ad  terras,  immaiie  sonat  per  saxa,  neque  ipso 

Monte  minor  proeumbit;  at  ima  exaestuat  unda  240 

Verticibus,  nigram^e  alte  subjectat  arenam» 

Omne  adeo  genus  in  terris  hominumqne  ferarumque. 
El  genus  sequoreum,  pecudes,  pictaeque  volucres. 
In  Airias  ignemque  ruu^t :  amor  omnibus  idem^ 
Tempore  non  aUo,  oalulorum  oblite,  leaena  245 

Saevior  errayit  campis ;  nee  funera  vulgo 
Tarn  multa  informes  ursi  stragemque  dedere 
Per  sihras :  turn  saevus  aper,  turn  pessima  tigris. 
Heu !  male  tum  Libyae  solis  erratur  in  agris. 
Nonne  vides,  ut  tota  tremor  pertentet  equorum  250 

Corpora,  si  tantum  notas  odor  attulit  auras  1 
Ac  neque  eos  jam  frena  virdm^  neque  verbera  saeTa, 
Non  scopuli  rupesque  cavae,  atque  objecta  retardant 
Flumina,  correptos  undd.  torquentia  monies. 
Ipse  ruit  dentesque  Sabellicus  exacuit  sus,  255 

Et  pede  prosubigit  terram,  fricat  arbore  costas, 
Atque  hinc  atque  illinc  humeros  ad  vulnera  darat. 
Quid  juvenis,  magnum  cui  versat  in  ossibus  ignem 
Durus  amor  1     Nempe  abruptis  turbata  procellis 
Nocte  natat  caeca  serus  freta ;  quem  super  ingens       260 
Porta  tonat  coeli,  et  scopulis  illisa  reclamant 
iBquora ;  nee  miseri  possunt  revocare  parentes, 
Nee  moritura  super  erudeli  funere  virgo. 
Quid  lynces  Bacehi  variae,  et  genus  acre  luporum, 
^4.tque  canum  1  quid,  quaa  imbelles  dant  prcelia  cervi  I 

Scilicet  ante  omnes  furor  est  insignis  equarum ;      266 
Et  mentem  Venus  ipsa  dedit,  quo  tempore  Glauci 
Potniades  malis  membra  absumsere  quadrigae. 
lUas  ducit  amor  trans  G-argara,  transque  sonantem 
Ascanium :  superant  montes,  et  flumina  tranant.         270 
Continuoque,  avidis  ubi  subdita  flamma  medulHs, 
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Vere  magis,  quia  vere  calor  ledit  06Bibus»  illiB 
Ore  onrnes  yenao  in  Zephynim  stant  mpibos  altii^ 
Exceptantque  leTM  aaras ;  et  aaepe  sine  uUis 
Gonjugiis,  vento  gravidas,  mirabile  dicta  1  275 

Saxa  per,  et  scopolosi  et  depreaaaa  eonyalles 
Diffiigiuiit ;  noDy  Eure,  tuos,  aequo  Solia  ad  ortng ; 
In  Borean  Cauromque,  aut  unde  nigerrimus  Auster 
Naficitur,  et  pluvio  contriatat  frigore  coBlunu 
Hinc  demum,  faippomanes  vero  quod  nomine  dicunt  280 
Pastorea,  lentum  destillat  ab  inguine  virus ; 
Hippomanes,  quod  saBpe  malae  legere  novercae, 
Miscueruntque  berbaa  et  non  innoxia  verba. 

Sed  fugit  interea,  Aigit  irreparabile  tempua, 
Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore.  286 

Hoc  satis  armentis.    Superat  para  altem  cuiae, 
Lanigeros  agitare  greges,  birtasque  capellaa. 
Hie  labor ;  bine  laudem  fortes  sperate  coloni. 
Nee  sum  animi  dubius,  verbis  ea  vincere  magnum 
Q,uam  sit,  et  angustis  bunc  addere  rebus  bonorem.     290 
Sed  me  Pamassa  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis 
.  Raptat  amor :  juvat  ire  jugis,  qua  nulla  priorum 
Gastaliam  molli  devertitur  orbita  cliva 

Nunc,  veneranda  Pales,  magno  nunc  ore  Bonandum. 
Incipiens,  stabulis  edico  in  mollibus  berbam  *  295 

Carpere  oves,  dum  mox  frondosa  reducitur  aestas ; 
Et  multli  duram  stipule  filicumque  maniplis 
Sterner^  subter  bumum,  glacies  ne  frigida  laedat 
Molle  pecus,  scabiemque  ferat,  turpesque  podagras. 
Post,  bine  digressus,  jubeo  fixmdentia  capris  300 

Arbuta  suffioere,  et  fluvios  praebere  recentes ; 
Et  stabula  a  vends  biberno  opponere  soli. 
Ad  medium  conversa  diem :  dum  frigid  us  olim 
Jam  cadit,  extremoque  irrorat  Aquarius  anno. 
Hae  quoque  non  curi  nobis  leviore  tuendse,  305 

Nee  minor  usus  erit :  quamvis  Milesia  magno 

G 
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VeUera  mutentur  Tyrioa  laoocta  xubcRrea. 
Densior  liinc  aoboles ;  bine  largt  copia  lacds. 
Quam  magis  exhaiuto  ^somavent  ubere  mulctn^ 
Lieta  magis  presab  manabunt  fluinina  mammis.  31Q 

Nee  minus  intaiea  barbas  incanaque  menta 
Cinypbit  tondent  hirci,  saetasque  comantes, 
Ufum  in  oastroTum^  et  misens  velamina  nautis. 
Pascuntur  vero  silvas,  et  summa  Lycsei* 
Horreutesqne  rabos,  et  amantea  acdua  dnmos  ;  315 

Atque  ipS8B  memores  redenht  in  tecta,  tuosqae 
Ducmit,  et  gravido  saperazit  vix  ubere  limen. 
Ergo  omni  studio  glaciem  Tentosque  niyaleBy 
Quo  minus  est  illis  cuxgb  mortalis  egestasi 
Ayertes ;  victumqae  feres  et  virgea  laetus  >  320 

Pabula ;  nee  tot^  claudes  fbenilia  brum&. 
At  vero,  Zepbyris  quum  l»ta  vocantibns  aestas 
In  saltus  utrumque  gregem,  atque  in  pascua  mittet, 
Luciferi  pnnao  cum  sidere  &igida  nura 
CarpamoA,  dum  mane  novum,  dum  gramina  Canent,  325 
£t  ros  in  tenerl  pecori  gratiBsimus  b^rba. 
Inde,  ubi  quarta  sitim  ccsli  coUegerit  bora, 
Et  cantu  querulse  rumpent  arbusta  cicadas. 
Ad  puteos  aut  alta  greges  ad  stagna  jubeto 
Currentem  ilignis  potare  canalibus  undam ;  330 

^stibus  at  mediis  umbrosam  exquirere  vallem, 
Sicubi  magna  Jovis  antiquo  robore  quercus 
Ingentes  tendat  ramos ;  ant  sicubi  nigrum 
Ilicibus  crebris  sacrd  nen&us  accubet  umbri : 
Turn  tenues  dare  rursus  aquas,  et  pascere  rursus        334 
Solis  ad  occasum,  quum  frigidus  aera  vesper 
Tnmperat,  et  saltus  reficit  jam  roscida  luna, 
Littoraque  akyonen  resonant,  acalantbida  dumi. 
Quid  tibi  pastores  Libyss,  quid  pascua  versu 
Prosequar,  et  raris  babitata  mapalia  tectis?  34( 

Saepe  diem  noctemque,  et  totum  ex  ordine  mensem. 
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Paflcitar  itqne  p«cufl  longa  ia  dBseita  sine  ullis 
Hospitiis :  tantum  campi  jacet.    Onmta  secum 
Arroentarius  Afer  agit,  tectamque,  Laremqae, 
Armaque,  Amyckeamque  canem,  Cressainqne  phareUram : 
Non  seciis  ac  patriis  acer  Romanus  in  armia,  346 

Injusto  sub  fasce  viain  quum  carpit,  et  hood 
Ante  exspectatura  poaitis  atat  in  agmine  castria. 
At  non,  qui  Scythiae  gentea,  M»otiaq«e  nnd% 
TorbiduB  et  torquens  flayentea  later  arenaa,  350 

Qu4qae  redit  medium  Rbodope  porrecta  anb  axem. 
lUic  clausa  tenent  stabulia  armenta ;  neque  uUa» 
Aut  herbae  campo  apparent,  aut  arbore  fvondea : 
Sed  jacet  aggeribus  niTeia  informia  et  alto  .  y 

Terra  gelu  late,  aeptemque  aasorgit  in  ulnaa :  ^     o    365 
Semper  hiema,  semper  spirantea  fiigora  Canri. 
Turn  aol  pallentes  hand  unquam  discutit  nmbraa ; 
Nee  qunm  invectus  eqnis  akum  petit  csthera,  nee  quum 
Praecipitem  -Oceani  mbro  lavit  »quore  curruni. 
Concrescunt  subitse  currenti  in  flumine  cniats,  350 

Undaque  jam  tergo  ferrates  austinet  orbes, 
Puppibns  Ola  prius,  patulis  none  hoapita  planatiaa 
^raque  dissiliunt  vulgo,  vestesque  rigeacunt 
Indutae,  caeduntque  securibna  hnnrida  vina, 
Ettotae  solidam  in  glaciem  vertere  lacunas,  365 

Stiriaque  impexis  induruit  borrida  barbis. 
Interea  toto  non  secius  aere  ningit ;  * 

Intereunt  pecudes,  stant  circumfoaa  pruinia 
Corpora  magna  boam ;  confertoque  agmine  cervi 
Torpent  mole  nov^,  et  aummis  vix  comibns  exatant.  37C 
Hos  non  immissis  canibus,  non  cassibua  nlUs, 
Puniceaere  agitant  pavidos  formidme  pinna^: 
Sed  fhistra  oppositum  tnidentes  pectore  montem 
Comminus  obtmncant  fetro,  graviterque  rudentea 
Geedunt,  et  magno  lasti  clamore  reportant.  375 

Ipei  in  defossis  specubus  secura  sub  ahi 
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Otia  agunt  terrd»  congestaque  robora  totasque 
Advolvere  fock  ulmos,  ignique  dedere. 
Hie  noctem  ludo  ducunt,  et  pocula  laeti 
Fermento  atque  acidis  imitantur  vitea  sorbis.  380 

TaKs,  Hyperboreo  Septem  subjecta  trioni. 
Gens  effrena  virOm  Rhipaeo  tunditur  Euro, 
,  Et  pecudum  fulvis  velatur  corpora  ssetis.  -^ 

Si  tibi  lanitium  curse,  primum  aspera  silva, 
Lappseque  tribulique  absint ;  fuge  pabula  Iseta ;  386 

Oontinuoque  greges  villis  lege  mollibus  albos. 
Ilium  autem,  quamvis  aries  sit  candidus  ipse, 
Nigra  subest  udo  tantum  cui  lingua  palato, 
Rejice,  ne  macubs  infuscet  vellera  pullis 
Nascentum ;  plenoque  alium  circumspice  campo.        390 
Munere  sic  niveo  lanae,  si  credere  dignum  est, 
Pan  deus  Arcadiae  captain  te,  Luna,  fefellit, 
fn  nemora  alta  vocans ;  nee  tu  aspemata  vocantem. 

At,  cui  lactis  amor,  cytisum,  lotosque  frequentes 
Ipse  manu,  salsasque  ferat  preesepibus  herbas.  396 

Hinc  et  amant  fluvios  magis,  ac  magis  ubera  tendunt, 
Et  salis  occultum  referunt  in  lacte  saporem. 
Multi  jam  excretos  probibent  a  matribus  baedos, 
Primaque  ferratis  prsefigunt  ora  capistris. 
Quod  surgente  die  mulsere  borisque  diumis,  400 

Nocte  premunt :  quod  jam  tenebris  et  sole  cadente, 
Sub  lucem  exportans  calatbis,  adit  oppida  pastor ; 
Aut  parco  sale  contingunt,  biemique  reponunt. 

Nee  tibi  cura  canum  fuerit  postrema :  sed  una 
Veloces  Spartae  catulos,  acremque  Molossum,  405 

Pasce  sero  pingui.     Nunquam,  custodibus  illis, 
Noctumum  stabulis  furem,  incursusque  luporum, 
Aut  impacatos  a  tergo  borrebis  Iberos. 
Ssepe  etiam  cursu  timidos  agitabis  onagros, 
Et  canibus  leporem,  canibus  venabere  damas.  410 

Saepe,  volutabris  pulsos  silvestribus,  aproe 
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Latrata  turbabis  agens,  monteflqae  per  ahot 
Ingentem  clamore  premes  ad  retia  cerroiB. 

Disce  et  odoratam  stabttlia  accendere  cedram, 
Galbaneoque  agitare  grayes  nidore  ehelydroa.  415 

Saepe  sub  immotis  pnesepibus,  ant,  mala  tactu, 
Vipera  delituit,  coelumque  exterrita  fugit ; 
Aut,  tecto  assttetiu  colaber  saccedeie  et  umbnB^ 
Pestis  acerba  boam,  pecorique  aspergere  Tinu, 
Fovit  humum.    Cape  Baxa  manu,  capfe  robora»  paitoti 
Tollentemque  minas  et  sibila  colla  tmnentem  421 

Dejice :  jamque  fhgi  timidum  capat  abdidtt  alte^ 
Quum  medii  nexus  extrenuDque  agmina  candtt 
Solvuntor,  tardosque  trahit  ainus  ultimiiB  ovbis. 
Est  edam  ille  malus  Calabris  in  saltibas  angois,         4S6 
Squamea  convolvens  sublato  pectore  terga, 
Atque  notis  longam  maculosus  grandibus  ahrum ; 
Qui,  dum  amnes  ulli  rumpuntur  fontibus,  et  dom 
Vere  madent  udo  terras  ao  pluTialibus  austris, 
Stagna  colit ;  ripisque  babitans,  bic  piscibus  atram     430 
,  Improbus  ingluviem  ranisque  loquacibus  explet ; 
Postquam  exusta  palus,  terraeque  ardore  debiscunt, 
Exsilit  in  siccuxn,  et,  flammantia  Imnina  torquens,    . 
Saevit  agris,  asperque  siti,  atque  exterritus  assto* 
Ne  mibi  turn  moUes  sub  divo  carpere  sonmos,  435 

Neu  dorso  nemoris  libeat  jacuisse  per  berbas ; 
Quum,  positis  novus  exuviis,  nitidusque  juventft, 
Vblvitur,  aut  catulos  tectis  aut  ova  relinquens, 
Arduus  ad  solem,  et  Unguis  micat  ora  trisulcis. 

Morborum  quoque  te  causas  et  signa  docebo.  440 

Turpis  oves  tentat  scabies,  ubi  frigidus  imber 
Altius  ad  vivum  persedit,  et  borrida  cano 
Bruma  gelu ;  vel  quum  tonsis  illotus  adbaesit 
Sudor,  et  birsuti  secuerunt  corpora  vepres. 
Dulcibus  idcirco  fluviis  pecos  omne  magistri  445 

Perfundtmt,  udisque  aries  in  gurg^te  vilHs 
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MersatuT,  miasusque  ^ecundo  defluU  amiu ; 

Aut  tonsum  triad  contingunt  corpus  amurc^ 

Et  spumas  miscent  argentic  et  sulfura  Tiva» 

Idseasque  pices,  et  pingues  unguine  ceras,  4i>0i 

SciUamque,  elleborosque  grtCveSy  nigrumque  bitutaen. 

Non  tamen  uUa  magis  praesens  fortuna  labonun  est« 

Quam  si  quia  feiro  potuit  rescindere  summuio 

Ulceris  os :  alitur  vitium,  vivitque  tegendo,. 

Dum  medicas  adhiber^  manus  ad  vulneiia  pastor        455 

Abnegat,  aut  meliora  deos  sedet  omiua  poscens. 

Q,uin  etiam^  ima  dolor  balantum  li^sus  ad  ossa 

Quum  furit,  a^ue  artus  depaacitur  arida  febrifi» 

Profuit  inc<Misos  aestus  avertere^  et  inter 

Ima  ferire  pedis  salientem  sanguine  venam :  460 

Bisaltse  quo  more  solent,  acerque  Gelonus, 

Quum  fugit  in  Khodopen,  ^ue  in  de^erta  Getarum^ 

Et  lac  cQBcretum  earn  sanguine  potat  equino. 

Quam  prpcul  aut  molli  succedere  ssepius  umbrse 
Viderisy  aut  summas  carpentem  ignavius  berbas,        465 
Extremamque  sequi,  aut  medio  procumbere  campo 
Fascentem»  et  serse  solam  decedere  nocti ; 
Continue  culpam  ferro  compesce,  priusquam 
Dira  per  incautum  serpant  contagia  valgus* 
Non  tam  creber,  agens  biemem;  ruit  sequore  turbo^    470 
Quam  multae  pecudum  pestes :  nee  singula  morbi 
Corpora  corripiunt;  sed  Iota  sestiva  repente, 
Spemque  gregemque  simul,  cunctamque  ab  origine  gen* 

tem. 
Turn  sciat,  aerias  Alpes  et  Norica  si.quis 
Castella  in  tumulis  et  lapydis  arva  Timavi,  475 

Nunc  quoque  post  tanto  videat,  desertaque  regna 
Fastorum,  et  longe  saltus  lateque  vacantea*  . 

Hie  quondam  morbo  coeli  miseranda  coorta  est 
Tempestas,  totoque  auctumni  incanduit  aestu, 
Et  genus  omne  neqi  pecudum  dedit,  omne  feranim ;  480 
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Corrapitqne  laeuB ;  in&cit  paboia  tabow 

Nee  via  mortis  ent  simplex ;  sed^  n\n  ignea  Tank 

Omnibus  acta  skis  miseros  adduxetat  aUns* 

RuTsus  abundabat  fluidus  tiquor,  omniaqua  ia  ae 

Ossa  laimUatim  marbo  coUapsa  trahebat.  485 

Sespe  in  honore  deOm  medio  stans  bostia  ad  araai, 

Lanea  dum  mTei  circumdatnr  infula  vitti. 

Inter  cmustantes  cecidit  moribanda  ministros: 

Aut,  si  quam  fHaizo  mactaverat  ante  sacerdoat 

Inde  neqiie  inqpositis  ardent  altaria  fibtis,  490 

Nee  responsa  potest  ocmBaltaB  reddere  Tates ; 

Ac  vix  Buppositi  tingantiir  sanguine  cmkn, 

Summaque  jejmii  saaie  infuscator  arena. 

Hinc  laeds  Titoli  ▼ulgo  tnoritmtor  in  lieilHS, 

£t  dnlces  animas  plena  ad  pnesepia  raddnnt;  496 

Hinc  canibus  Uandis  rabies  yenit,  et  qnatit  i9gfaa 

Tussis  anhela  sues,  ae  fancibos  angit  obaus. 

Labitur  infelix,  stndiorum  atqne  iminenoir  beite^ 

Victor  equus^  fointeaqae  aveititnr,  et  pede  tarmi 

Crebraferit:  demissv  anres ;  incertus  ibidem  500 

Sudor,  et  ille  qoidem  moaritnriB  ftigidns;  arat 

Fellis,  et  ad  tadnm  traetanti  dmra  resisdt. 

Haec  ante  elitiilm  prinns  dant  signa  diebns. 

Sin  in  piocessii  coepit  crudesoere  morbost 

Tom  vero  jEurdentes  oeaH,  atqne  attractas  ab  alto         60S 

Spiritns,  interdum  gemitu  graris ;  imaqne  longo 

Ilia  singultu  tendunt ;  it  naribos  ater 

Sanguis,  et  obsessas  fauces  premit  aspera  lingoa. 

Profuit  inseito  latices  inAmdere  comu 

Lenseoe:  ea  tisa  salus  morientibus  una.  610 

Mox  erat  hoc  ipsum  exkio,  fnriisque  refecti 

Ardebanty  ipsique  soois,  jam  morte  sub  sgrft, 

(Di  meliora  piis,  erroremque  hostibus  ilhim !) 

Discissos  nudis  laniabant  dentibus  artus. 

Ecce  autem,  duro  fumans  sub  yomere>  taunts  515 
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Concidit,  et  mixtum  spumis  vomit  ore  cruorem, 
Extremosque  ciet  gemitus.     It  tristiB  arator, 
MoBrentem  abjungens  fratemi  moite  juvencam ; 
Atque  opere  in  medio  defixa  reliquit  aratra. 
Non  umbras  altorum  nemorum,  nan  moUia  possmil     520 
Prata  rskGveate  animum ;  non,  qui  per  saxa  volutus, 
Furior  electro,  campum  petit,  amnis :  at  ima 
Solvuntur  latera,  atque  oculos  stupor  urget  inertes. 
Ad  terramque  fluit  devexo  pondere  cervix. 
Quid  labor,  aut  benefacta  juvant  1  quid  vomere  terras 
Invertisse  graves?  atqui  non  Massica  Bacchi  526 

Munera,  non  illis  epulse  nocuere  repdetae : 
FrondibuSy  et  victu  pascuntur  simplicis  herb»; 
Focula  sunt  fontes  liquidi,  atque  exercita  cutbu 
Flumina :  nee  somnos  abrumpit  cura  salubres.  530 

Tempore  non  alio  dicunt  regionibus  illis 
Quaesitas  ad  sacra  boves  Junonis,  et  uris 
Imparibus  ductos  alta  ad  donaria  currus. 

Ergo  segre  rastris  terram  rimantur,  et  ipsis 
Unguibus  infodiunt  fruges,  montesque  per  altos  535 

Content^  cervice  trahunt  stridentia  plaustxa. 
Non  lupus  insidias  explorat  ovilia  circum, 
Nee  gregibus  noctumus  obambulat :  acrior  ilium 
Oura  domat     Timidi  damae,  cervique  iugaces 
Nunc  interque  canes  et  circum  tecta  vagantur.  540 

Jam  maris  immensi  prolem,  et  genus  omne  natantum, 
Littore  in  extremo,  ceu  naufraga  corpora,  fluctus 
Proluit ;  insolitae  fugiunt  in  flumina  phoc8&. 
Interit  et,  curvis  &ustra  defensa  latebris, 
Yipera,  et  attoniti  squamis  astantibus  hydri.  545 

Ipsis  est  aer  avibus  non  aequus,  et  illae 
Praecipites  alta  vitam  sub  nube  relinquunt. 
Praeterea,  jam  nee  mutari  pabula  refert, 
Quaesitaeque  nocent  artes ;  cessere  magistri, 
Phillyrides  Chiron.  Amythaoniusque  Melampas.  550 
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Seevit,  et,  in  lucem  Stygiis  emiBsa  tenebris 
Pallida  Tisipbone,  MorboB  agit  ante,  Metumque ; 
Inque  dies  avidum  sargens  caput  altius  effert 
Balatu  pecorum  et  crebris  magitibus  amnes, 
Arenteique  sonant  rip8s»  collesque  Bupini.  555 

Jamque  catervatim  diftt  stragem,  atque  Bgg&nl  ipsb 
In  stabiiliB  turpi  dilapsa  cadavera  tabo ; 
Donee  bumo  tegere,  ac  foveis  abBcondere  diicunt : 
Nam  neque  erat  coriiB  ubub  ;  nee  viscera  quisquam 
Aut  undis  abolere  potest*  aut  vincere  flammi ;  560 

Nee  tondere  quidem,  morbo  iUttvieque  peresa, 
Yellera;  nee  telas  possunt  attingere  putres. 
Verum  etiam,  invisos  si  qviis  tent&rat  amictua* 
Ardentes  papulae,  atque  immundus  olentia  sudor 
Membra  sequebatur;  nee  longo  deinde  moraod  566 

Tempore  contactos  artos  sacer  ignis  edebat. 
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LIBER  QUARTUS. 

pROTBNUB  a^rii  mollis  coelestia  dona 

Exsequar :  banc  etiftm,  Mteoenas,  aspice  partem. 

Admiranda  dbi  leyium  spectacula  rerum, 

Magnanimosque  duces,  todusqae  ordine  geotis 

Mores,  et  studia,  et  populos,  et  proslia  dieafn.  5 

In  tenui  labor :  at  tenuis  non  gloria,  si  quern 

Numina  laeva  sinunt,  auditque  vocatus  Apollo 

Principio,  sedes  apibus  statioque  petenda. 
Quo  neque  sit  vends  aditus  (nam  pabula  venti 
Ferre  domum  probibent),  neque  oves  baedique  petulci  10 
Floribus  insultent,  aut  errans  bucula  campo 
Decutiat  rorem,  et  surgentes  atterat  berbas. 
Absint  et  picti  squalentia  terga  lacerti 
Pinguibus  a  stabulis,  meropesque,  aliaeque  volucres, 
Et  manibus  Procne  pectus  signata  cruentis.  15 

Omnia  nam  late  vastant,  ipsasque  volantes 
Ore  ferunt  dulcem  nidis  immitibus  escam. 
At  liquidi  fontes  et  stagna  virentia  musco 
Adsint,  et  tenuis,  fugiens  per  gramina,  rivus ; 
Palmaque  vestibulum  aut  ingens  oleaster  inumbret ;     20 
Ut,  quum  prima  novi  ducent  examina  reges 
Vere  suo,  ludetque  favis  emissa  juventus. 
Vicina  invitet  decedere  ripa  calori, 
Obviaque  hospitiis  teneat  frondentibus  arbos. 

In  medium,  sen  stabit  iners,  seu  profluet  humor,       2§ 
Transyersas  salices  et  grandia  conjice  saxa ; 
Pontibus  ut  crebris  possint  eonsistere,  et  alas 
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Paadera  $id  msA^um  tolem,  si  finte  monntM 
Sparserit,  aat  pnecepo  Neptuno  innnenerit  Sma^ 
Haec  circum,  casife  Tiride8>  et  olenda  late  30 

Serpylla,  et  grsviter  gpirantis  copia  thymbn» 
FloiBttt,  iniguamque  hibant  violaria  featem. 

Ipsa  autem,  sea  coitidbus  tibi  BUta  caratyt, 
Seu  lento  fiierint  alirearia  Tiiiiine  texta, 
Angastoa bibeiait  aditus;  nan  hi§om  nselk^  U 

Cogit  hiemsy  eaderaque  calor  Hque&cCa  mnittitt 
Utraque  vis  apibus  pariter  metoenda;  iieqm  iilB9 
Nequidquam  in  tectia  certatim  tenuia  cerft 
Spiramenta  Immit,  fiicoqae  eC  floribas  araf 
Explenty  coUectottique  bsee  ipsa  ad  amuiera  glntMi,      48 
Et  yifico  et  PhrygisB  ienraat  pice  leatiaa  Id»; 
Saepe  etiam  effosBift,  si  vera  est  fiuna,  kitebrifr 
Sub  terra  fbv^«  Isrem,  penitusqae  reperte 
Pumieibusqae  eayis  exessaque  arboris  aatko. 
Tu  tamen  e  levi  rimosa  calnHa  Hmo  44 

Unge  fovens  circam,  et  raras  sapw  injice  frondes. 
Neu  propius  tectis  taxusa  sine ;  neve  rabentes 
Ure  foco  caneros ;  alliad  nea  ciiede  paladi^ 
Aut  ubi  odor  eoeni  gravis,'  aut  abi  coneava  paka 
Saxa  sonant,  Tocisque  ofieasa  resaltat  iniagOb  60 

Quod  superest,  abi  pulsam  biem^n  Sol  anreas  egit 
Sub  terras,  ccBlumqae  testivft  liice  reclasit ; 
like  contiaao  saitas  silvasqae^peragrant, 
Purpureosquemetunt flc^res,  et flmoina libanfl 
Summa  leves.    Hiac,  nescdo  quk  dulcedine  katad;         66 
Progeniemnidiosqitiefbveat:  bine  asie  reeealOs 
Excudunt  eerifts,  et  mella  teaacia  fiagaac: 
Hinc,  ubi  jana  eitarasuin  csreis  ad  sidiera  codii 
Nare  per  aestateni  Itqaidam  saspexeris  agmea) 
Obscuramque  ttabi  vei^o  mitabere  nabem,  88 

Contemplajtor :  aquas  dulces^  et  frondea  seiaper 
Tecta  petunt     Hue  tu  jusso0  asperge  sapores, 
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Trita  melisphylla,  et  cerinthas  ignobile  gramen ; 
Tinnitusque  cie,  et  Matris  quate  cymbala  circum : 
Ips8e  consident  medicatis  sedibus ;  ipsae  65 

Intima  more  suo  sese  in  cunabula  condent. 

Sin  autem  ad  pugnam  exierint  (nam  saepe  duobus 
Regibus  incessit  magno  discordia  motu, 
Continuoque  animos  vulgi  et  trepidantia  bello 
Corda  licet  longe  prsesciscere :  namque  morantea         70 
Martins  iHe  seris  rauci  canor  increpat^  et  vox 
Auditur  fractos  sonitus  imitata  tubarum ; 
Turn  trepidae  inter  se  coeunt,  pennisque  coruscanl, 
Spiculaque  exacuunt  rostris^  aptantque  lacertos, 
£t,  circa  regem,  atque  ipsa  ad  praetorian  densad  75 

Miscentur,  ma^isque  vocant  clamoribus  hostem) — 
Ergo,  ubi  ver  nactae  sudum  camposque  patentes, 
Erumpunt  portis ;  concurritur ;  aethere  in  alto 
Fit  sonitus ;  magnum  mixtae  glomerantur  in  orbem, 
Praecipitesque  cadunt  (non  densior  aere  grando,  80 

Nee  de  concussH  tantum  pluit  ilice  glandis. 
Ipsi  per  medias  acies,  insignibus  alis, 
Ingentes  animos  angusto  in  pectore  versant. 
Usque  adeo  obnixi  non  cedere,  dum  gravis  aut  bos, 
Aut  hos,  versa  fuga  victor  dare  terga  subegit).  .  85 

Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  haec  certamina  tanta» 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa,  quiescent. 

Verum,  ubi  ductores  acie  revocaveris  ambos, 
Deterior  qui  visus,  eum,  ne  prodigus  obsit, 
Dede  neci ;  melior  vacua  sine  regnet  in  aula.  90 

Alter  erit  maculis  auro  squalentibus  ardens ; 
Nam  duo  sunt  genera :  hie  melior,  insignia  et  oroi 
Et  rutilis  clarus  squamis ;  ille  horridus  alter 
Desidi^,  latamque  trahens  inglorius  alvum. 
Ut  binae  regum  facies,  ita  corpora  plebis :  95 

Namque  aliae  turpes  horrent ;  ceu,  pulvere  ab  alto 
Quum  venit,  et  sicco  terram  spuit  ore  viator 
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Aridiis ;  elucent  aliae,  et  fulgore  GOmacant, 

Ardentes  auio  et  paribus  lita  corpora  gnttis. 

Haec  potior  soboles :  hinc  ccbH  tempore  certo  100 

Dulcia  mella  premes ;  nee  tantum  dulciay  quantom 

Et  liquida,  et  durom  Bacchi  domitnra  saporem. 

At,  quum  incerta  Tolant  coeloque  examina  liidinit, 
Contemnuntque  fayos,  et  frigida  tecta  relinquunt, 
IiiBtabiles  animoa  ludo  prohibebis  inani.  106 

Nee  magnus  prohibere  labor :  tu  regibuB  alas 
Eripe :  non  illis  quiflquam  cuoctantibas  altum 
Ire  iter,  aut  castris  audebit  vellere  signa. 
Invitent  croceis  halantes  floribiis  horti, 
Et,  custoe  fiinnn  atque  avium,  cum  falce  saligni         110 
Hellespontiaci  serret  tutela  PriapL 
Ipse,  thymum  pinosque  ferens  de  montibus  altis, 
Tecta  serat  late  circnm,  cui  talia  cursB ; 
Ipse  labore  manum  duro  terat ;  ipse  feraces 
Figat  humo  plantas,  et  amicos  irriget  imbres.  115 

Atque  equidem,  extreme  ni  jam  sub  fine  labomm 
Vela  traham,  et  terns  fiMtinem  advertere  proram, 
Forsitan  et,  pingues  hortos  quss  cura  eolendi 
Omaret,  canerem,  biferique  rosaria  P»8ti ; 
Quoque  mode  potis  gauderent  intuba  rivis,  120 

Et  virides  apio  ripse ;  tortusque  per  herbam 
Cresceret  in  ventrem  cucumis :  nee  sera  comantem 
Narcissum,  aut  flexi  tacuissem  Timen  acanthi, 
Pallentesque  hederas,  et  amantea  littora  myrtos. 
Namque  sub  (Ebalise  memini  me  turribus  akis,  185 

Qua  niger  humectat  flaventia  culta  Galassus, 
Cotycium  vidisse  senem,  cui  pauca  reiicti 
Jugera  runs  erant ;  nee  fertilis  ilia  juvencis. 
Nee  pecori  opportuna  seges,  nee  commoda  Bacebo. 
Hie  rarum  tamen  in  dumis  olus,  albaque  circum  130 

Lilia,  verbenasque  premens,  Tescumque  papaver, 
Regum  aequabat  opes  animo ;  serine  reyertena 

H 
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Nocte  domum  dapibus  mensaa  onerabat  inemptiB. 
Primus  vere  roeam^  atque  auctumno  carpere  poma; 
Et;  quum  tnstis  biems  etiamaum  frigore  saxa  13^ 

Rumperet,  et  glacie  cursua  freiiaret  aq<iuinuii» 
lUe  comajn  mollis  jam  turn  tondebat.aeaiithiv  . 
£statem  increpitana  seram  zepikyroeqihe  moraDfies. 
Ergo  apibus  foetis  idem,  atque  examine  m«lto, 
Primus  abundare^  eC  spumantia  cogere  pcessia  140 

Mella  favis  ;  ill!  tilise,  atque  uberrima  ym^  ^ 
Quotque  in  flora  novo  pomis  «&  fertUis  arbos 
Induerat,  totidem  auctumno.  matura  tentebat. 
lUe  etiam  seras  in  versum  distnlit  ulmos, 
Eduramque  pirum^  et  spinos  jam  pruna  ferentes^        li6 
Jamque  ministrantemplataaudn  potantibus  umbroB* 
Yerum  bs^c  ipse  equidem,  spatiis  exclusus  iniquis^ 
Praetereoy  atque  aliis  post  me  memoranda  r^lin^po. 

Nunc  age,  naturas  apibus  quas  Jupiter  ipse 
Addidit,  expediam ;  pro  qua  mercede,  can<»x>B  150 

Ouretum  sonitud  Grepitantiaque  asra  secutser 
Dictseo  cmli  regem  pavere  sub  antro. 
Solae  communes  gnatos,  consortia  tecta 
Urbis  habent,  magnisqne  agitoat  sub  legibua  serunt; 
£c  patriam  solas,  et  certos  norere  Penates ;  15$ 

y enturaeque  :biemis  nsemores  cestate  laboirem 
Experiuntur^^et  in  medium  qusesita  reponunt. 
Namque  alias  yictu  invigilant,  et  foodere  pacta 
Exercentur  agris :  pars  intra  septa  domorum 
Narcissi  lacrimam,,  et  lentum  de  covlice  gluten»  160 

Prima  favis  ponunt  fundamina,  deinde  tenOie^s 
Suspendunt  ceras ;  a]ia&,  spem  gentis,  adultoa 
Educunt  foetus ;  aliae  purksima  mella 
Stipant,  et  liquido  distendunt  nectare  eellas» 
Sunt  quibus  ad  portas  cecidit  custodia  scnrti ;  IM 

Inque  vicem  speculantur  aquas  et  nubila  eceli ; 
Aut  onera  accipiunt  venientum,  aut  agmine  facto 


Ignavum,  fiicoB,  pecus  a  pmaepibiu  fMrcent: 

Fervet  opus,  redoleatque  thymo  fragraada  nalla. 

Ac  veluti,  lemifl  Cyclopes  fttlmina  maflsb  170 

Quum  properant,  alii  taurinis  foltibus  auraa 

Accipiuat  redduiit(yie»  alii  Btridenda  tingaiKt 

2Bra  laca ;  gemit  impoakia  iooudibiis  JEtm^  t 

lUi  inter  sese  iiiagii4  yi  braehia  tolhmt 

In  numenim,  veiatintque  tesad  fbrcipe  femuD :  176 

Non  alitor,  01  panra  licet  conqponere  magnia, 

Ceciopias  imiatua  ^pea  amor  urget  habendi^     . 

Munere  quamqoe  sue.    Gbrandaeyis  oppida  ennB, 

£t  muniie  favoe»  et  daedala  fiogmpe  tecta : 

At  fess®  iBultft  rafenint  ae  nocte  tmnorMy  180 

Crura  thymo  pletia^ ;  paseuntitf*  et  arbuta  pasBiai, 

Et  glaucas  salices^  canamque,  croenm^ne  rabeatemt 

Et  pinguem  tiliam,  et  fem^iiiieoa  hyactnthos. 

Omnibus  ma  quiea  openua,  labor  ornnifaua  imda^ 

Mane  ruunt  poctiet;  nuaqaam  mora :  ruxwia^  eaadem  186 

Vesper  uU  e  paata  taftdem  decedere  campia 

AdmoBult,  tom  tecta  petoiit^  turn  cocpora  cnrant ; 

Fit  souitaa,  muaaantque  oraa  et  lijiikia  ctccmo. 

Post,  ubi  jam  tbalamia  ae  compoaueKe,  ailetor 

Innoctem,  feaaoaque  sopor  auna  ocoupat  artoa.  190 

Nee  vero  a  atabuHa,  ^via  impendeote,  raeedimt 

Longius,  adt  eredunt  co&lo  edrentantabua  Siiiia: 

Sed  circum  tut»  aub  moaniboa  urbia  aquantur, 

Excursusque  Inrevea  ientant^  et  saspe  lapilloa^ 

Ut  cymbse  matabilea  fiuctn  jactante  sabQiram,  196 

Tollunt ;  bis  aeae  per  inama  nnbila  librant. 

Dlum  adeo  plaimiaae  iqaiboa  mirabeie  raoiiamy 

Quod  nee  concubitu  indnlgent^  nee  corpcMra  BSfg^dB 

In  venerem  solvunt,  aut  Ibatos  nixiboa  edont ; 

Verom  ipsse  e  foHia imtoa,  et auavibnabeibaa,  dOO 

Ore  legunt ;  ipeaa  regem  parroaqoe  Qmritea 

Sufficiunt,  aulaaqite  et  cevea  regna  refiBgont. 
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Saepe  etiam  duris  erraddo  in  cotib^iA  alas 
Attrivere,  ultroque  anitnam  sub  fascd  dedere : 
Tantus  amor  florum,  et  generandi  gloria  mollis.  206 

Ergo  ipsas  qaamvis  angusti  terminus  sevi 
Excipiat  (neque  enim  plus  septima  ducitar  aestas), 
At  genus  immortale  manet,  multosque  per  annos 
Stat  fortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerantur  avorum. 
Praeterea  regem  non  sic  JEgyptus  et  ingeiis  210 

Lydia,  nee  populi  Parthorum,  aut  Medus  Hydaspes, 
Observant.     Rege  incolumi,  mens  omnibus  una  est ; 
Amisso,  rupere  fidem,  constructaque  mella 
Diripuere  ipsae,  et  crates  solvere  favorum. 
lUe  operum  custos :  ilium  admirantur,  et  omnes  215 

Circumstant  fremitu  dense,  stipantque  freqnetites ; 
Et  saepe  attollunt  humeris,  et  corpora  bello 
Objectant,  pulchramque  petunt  per  vulnera  mortem. 

His  quidam  signis,  atque  haec  exempla  secuti, 
Esse  apibus  partem  divinae  mentis  et  haustus  220 

^therios  dixere :  Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Terrasque,  tractusque  maris,  ccelumque  profundum ; 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  ^enus  omne  ferarum^ 
Quemque  sibi  tenues  nascentem  arcessere  vitas : 
Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde,  ac  resoluta  referri  225 

Omnia ;  nee  morti  esse  locum ;  sed  viva  volare 
Sideris  in  numerum,  atque  alto  succedere  cqbIo. 

Si  quando  sedem  angustam  servataque  mella 
Thesauris  relines;  prius  haustu  sparsus  aquarum 
Ora  fove,  fumosque  nianu  prastende  sequaces.  230 

Bis  gravidos  cogunt  fcetus,  duo  tempdra  messis ; 
Taygete  simul  os  terris  ostendit  honestum 
Pleias,  et  Oceani  spretos  pede  reppulit  amnes ; 
Aut  eadem  sidus  fugiens  ubi  Piscis  aquosi 
Tristior  hibemas  ccelo  descendit  in  undas.  235 

lUis  ira  modum  supra  est,  lassaeque  venenum 
MorsibuB  inspirant,  et  spicula  caeca  relinquunt 
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ASxm  yenis,  animaaqvs  in  vulneFe  pcmunt* 

Sin,  duram  metuens  hiemem,  parcesque  futuro, 

OontUBOsque  aoimoB  et  res  miserabere  fractM»  840 

At;  Buffire  thymo,  cerasque  recidere  inanes, 

Quis  dubitet  1  nam  aaepe  favos  ignotus  adedit 

Stellio,  et  Incifugis  congeala  cubilia  Uattis, 

Immunisque  sedens  aliena  ad  pabula  fucna ; 

Aut  asper  crabro  imparibus  se  imniaemt  ariiua;         245 

Aut  dinun,  uae»,  genus ;  aut  invisa  Minenm 

LaxoB  in  fbribus  suspendit  aranea  casaes. 

Quo  magis  exhaustse  fuerint,  hoc  acrios  omnes 

Incumbent  generis  lapsi  sarcire  ruinas, 

Complebuntque  foros,  et  floribus  horrea  teatent.  S60 

Si  vexo,  quoniam  casus  apibos  quoque  nostroa 
Vita  tulit,  txisti  languebunt  corpora  morbo ; 
Quod  jam  non  dubiis  poteris  cognoscere  signis 
(Condnuo  est  aegris  alius  color ;  hcorida  Tultum 
Deformat  macies ;  tarn  corpora  luce  carentum  866 

Exportant  tectis,  et  tristia  funera  ducunt ; 
Aut  illae  pedibus  connexae  ad  limina  pendent, 
Aut  intus  clausis  cunctantur  in  addibus  omnes, 
Ignavseque  fame,  et  contracto  frigore  pigrsB : 
Turn  sonus  auditur  graTior,  tractimque  susurrant ;      260 
Frigidus  ut  quondam  silvis  immurmurat  Auster, 
TJt  mare  sollicitum  stridet  refluendbus  undis, 
^stuat  ut  clausis  rapidus  fornaoibus  ignis) ; 
Hie  jam  galbaneos  suadebo  inceodere  odores, 
Mellaque  arundineis  inferre  canalibus,  ultro  Sot's 

Hortantem,  et  fessas  ad  pabula  nota  vocantem. 
Proderit  et  tunsum  gallae  admiscere  saporem, 
Arentesque  rosas,  aut  igni  pinguia  multo 
Defruta,  vel  Fsythiu  passes  de  vite  racemos, 
Cecropiumque  thymum,  et  grave  olentia  centaiurea.    270 
Est  etiam  flos  in  pratis,  cui  nomen  amello 
Fecere  agricobe,  &cilis  qusBrentibus  herba : 
H2 
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Namqne  imo  ingentem  tollit  de  cespitesilvam. 
Aureus  ipse ;  sed  in  foHis^  qoae  pluiima  circam 
Funduntur,  vioiad  sublucet  purpura  nigras ;  275 

Saepe  deQm  nexis  omatae  torquibus  ane ; 
Asper  in  ore  sapor ;  tonsis  in  Tallibtts  ilbim. 
Pastores  et  curva  legunt  prope  flumina  MeUfls. 
Hujus  odorato  radices  incoque  Baccho, 
Pabulaque  in  foribus  plenis  appone  cani8tii&  280 

Sed,  si  quern  proles  subito  defecerit  omsaa,. 
Nee,  genus  unde  novae  stirpis  revoeetur,  ^babdbtt; 
Tempus  et  Arcadii  memoranda  inventa  magistri 
Pandere,  q^oque  mode  cadsis  jam  saepe  jayencia 
Insincerus  apes  tulerit  cruor ;  altius  om'n^n  285 

Expediam,  prim&  repetens  ab  OTigine,  famani. 
Nam,  qua  Pellaei  gens  fbrtunata  Ganopi 
Accolit  effuse  stagnantem  fiumine  Nilum, 
Et  ciix^um  pictis  vehitur  sua  rura  pfaaselis ; 
Quaque  pbaretrataB  vicinia  Persidis  urget  290 

[Et  viridem  iBgyptum  nigrft  fcBcundat  arenft, 
Et  diversa  i^Oens  septem  discurrit  in  ora 
Usque  coloratts  amnis  devexus  ab  India] ; 
Omnis  in  hac  certam  regio  jacit  arte  salutem. 

Exiguus  primum,  atque  ipsoe  contractus  ad  uausy    296 
Eligitur  locus :  hone  angostique  imbrice  tecti 
Parietibusque  premunt  arcds,  et  quatuor  adduBt, 
Quatuor  a  ventis,  obliqui  luce  fenestras. 
Turn  vitulus,  Inm^  curvans  jam  comua  fronte^ 
Quaeritur :  huic,  geminas  nares,  et  spiritus  oris,  300 

Multa  reluctanti,  obsuitur ;  plagisque  peremto 
Tunsa  per  integram  solvuntur  viscera  pellem. 
Sic  positum  in  clause  linquunt,  et  ramea  costis 
Subjiciunt  fragmenta,  tfaymum,  casiasque  receiitea;' 
Hoc  geritur,  Zepfayris  primum  impeUentibua  undas,  305 
Ante  noyis  rubeant  quam  prata  colortbaB,^  ante 
Garrula  quam  tignis  indum  snspendat  himndo. 
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Interea  teneris  tepa&efuii  in  OMibiui  hutnor 

Msta&t ;  et  yisenda  modis  animalia  miris* 

Tmnca  pedum  piimo,  mox  et  Btridentia  p«oiua»         310 

Miscentur,  tenuemque  magis  magia  aera  carpimt: 

Donee,  at  sosttvis  effoaus  nubibus  imber, 

Erupere ;  ant  ut  nervo  pukante  sagittae, 

Prima  leves  ineunt  si  quando  pxxBiia  PaitfaL 

0,1118  deuB  banc,  Miuee,  quk  nobis  extndit  arlemf  ZU 
Unde  nova  ingressus  bominum  expmentia  cepk  t 

Pastor  Aristseus,  fugiens  Penoia  Tempe, 
Amissis,  ut  fama,  apilms  morboque  fiuheqae, 
Tristis  ad  extremi  sacrum  caput  adititit  amnis* 
Mdlta  querens ;  alque  Uic  afiatus  voce  parmtem :      38i 
Mater,  Gyrene  mater,  quss  gurig^tis  bujus 
Ima  tones,  quid  me  prasclari  stiipe  deomm. 
Si  modo,  quern  perbibes,  pater  est  Thymbasua  ApoOot 
Invisum  fatis  genuisti  1  aut  quo  tibi  nostri 
Puteusamwl  quid  me  Cjoolum  aperare  jobebas  f         385 
En !  etiam  bunc  ipsUm  vit»^moitalifl  bonorem, 
Quern  mibi  vix  firugum  et  pecudu^i  cnstodia  auUen 
Omnia  tentanti  extuderat,  te  matre,  relinqacu 
Quin  age,  et  ipsa  manu  felices  erue  silvas, 
Per  stabuHs  ioimieum  ignem^  atque  interfice  messes,  330 
Ure  sata,  et  validam  in  vites  moHre  bipennem : 
Tanta  meee  si  te  c^perunt  taedia  laiidis. 
At  mater  sonitum  tfaalamo  sub  fluinints  alti 
Sensit :  earn  circum  Milesia  vellera  nymphs 
Carpebant,  hyali  saturo  fucata  colore ;  335 

Drymoque,  Xantboque,  Ligeaque,  Phyllodoceqae, 
Caesaricm  efiusaa  nitidam  per  Candida  coUa, 
[Nesaee,  Spioque»  Tbaliaque,  Cymodoceque]  ; 
Cydippeque,  et  fiava  Lycorias;  altera  virgo^ 
Altera  tum  primos  Luciaae  experta  labores ;  34(1 

Clioque  et  Beroe  iioror,  Oceanitides  ambss, 
Ambae  auro,  pictis  incinctw  pelHbns  ambeb, 
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Atque  Ephyre,  atque  Opis,  et  Asia  Deiopea, 

Et,  tandem  positis,  velox  Arethusa,  sagittis. 

Inter  quas  curam  Clymene  nalrabat  inanem  345 

Vulcani,  Martisque  dolos  et  dulcia  furta ; 

Aque  Chao  densos  diy6m  numerabat  amores. 

Carmine  quo  captae,  dum  fusis  moUia  pensa 

Devolvunt,  iterum  matemas  impulit  aures 

Luctus  Aristsei,  vitreisque  sedilibus  omnes  350 

Obstupuere ;  sed,  ante  alias,  Arethasa,  sorores 

Prospiciensy  summ^  flavum  caput  extulit  undft. 

Et  procul :  O  gemitu  non  frustra  exterrita  tanto, 

Gyrene  soror !  ipse  tibi,  tua  maxima  cura, 

Tristis  Arista&us  Penei  genitoris  ad  undam  355 

Stat  lacrimans,  et  te  crudelem  nomine  dicit. 

Huic,  percussa  novft  mentem  formidine,  mater, 

Due,  age,  due  ad  nos ;  fas  illi  Hmina  divdm 

Tangere,  ait :  simul  alta  jubet  discedere  late 

Fiumina,  qua  juvenis  gressus  infemet :  at  ilium  360 

Curvata  in  montis  faciem  circumstetit  unda, 

Accepitque  sinu  vasto,  misitque  sub  amnem. 

Jamque  domum  mirans  genetricis,  et  humida  regna, 

Speluncisque  lacus  clausos,  lucosque  sonantes, 

Ibat,  et,  ingenti  motu  stupefactus  aquarum,  365 

Omnia  sub  magn^  labentia  fiumina  terra 

Spectabat,  diversa  locis ;  Phasimque,  Lycumque, 

Et  caput,  unde  altus  primum  se  erumpit  Enipeus, 

Unde  pater  Tiberinus,  et  unde  Aniena  fluenta, 

Saxosumque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysusque  Cai'cus,         370 

Et,  gemina  auratus  taurine  comua  vultu, 

Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 

In  mare  purpureum  violentior  effluit  amnis. 

Postquam  est  in  thalami  pendentia  pumice  tecta 
Perventum,  et  gnati  fletus  cognovit  inanes  375 

Cyrene,  manibus  Uquidos  dant  ordine  fontes 
Germanse,  tonaisque  ferunt  mantilla  yillk. 
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Pars  epulis  onerant  mensas,  et  plena  reponunt 

Focula :  Panchseis  adolescunt  ignibus  arsB : 

Et  mater,  Cape  Maeonii  carchesia  Bacchi ;  380 

Oceano  libemus,  ait.     Simul  ipsa  precatur 

Oceanumque  patrem  rerum,  Nymphasque  sororo8« 

Centum  quae  silvas,  centum  quae  flumina  servant ; 

Ter  liquido  ardentem  perfudit  nectare  Vestam : 

Ter  flamma  ad  summum  tecti  subjecta  reluxit  385 

Omine  quo  firmans  animum,  sic  incipit  ipsa: 

Est  in  Caxpatbio  Neptuni  gurgite  vates, 

Caeruleus  Proteus,  magnum  qui  piscibus  asquor 

Et  juncto  bipedum  curru  metitur  equorum* 

Hie  nunc  Emathiae  portus,  patriamque  revisit  390 

Pallenen :  bunc  et  nympbae  veneramur,  et  ipse 

Grandaevus  Nereus ;  novit  nttnque  omnia  vates» 

Quae  sint,  quae  fuerint,  quae  mox  ventura  trahantur ; 

Quippe  ita  Neptuno  visum  est,  immania  cujus 

Armenta,  et  turpes  pascit  sub  gurgite  pbocas.  305 

Hie  tibi,  nate,  prius  vinclis  capiendus,  ut  omnem 

Expediat  morbi  caussam,  eventusque  seeondet. 

Nam  sine  vi  non  uUa  dabit  praecepta,  neque  ilium 

Orando  flectes ;  vim  duram  et  vincula  capto 

Tende :  doli  circum  haec  demum  frangentur  inanes.  400 

Ipsa  ego  te,  medios  quum  sol  accenderit  aestus, 

Quum  sitiunt  herbae,  et  pecori  jam  gratior  umbra  est, 

In  secreta  senis  ducam,  quo  fessua  ab  undis 

Se  recipit ;  facile  ut  somno  aggrediare  jacentem. 

Yerum,  ubi  correptum  manibus  vinclisque  tenebis,      406 

Turn  variao  eludent  species  atque  ora  ferarum : 

Fiet  enim  subito  sus  borridus,  atiuque  tigris, 

Squamosusque  draco»  et  iulv&  cervice  leasna; 

Aut  acrem  flammas  sonitum  dabit,  atque  ita  vinclis 

Excidet,  aut  in  aquas  tenues  dilapsus  abibit.  410 

Sed,  quanto  ille  magis  formas  se  vertet  in  omnes, 

Tanto,  nate,  magis  contende  tenacia  vincla ; 
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« 

Donee  talis  erit  mutato  corpore,  qualem 
Videris,  incepto  tegeret  quum  lumina  somno. 

Heec  ait,  et  liquidum  ambrosiae  diffundit  odorem,    4  IIS 
Quo  totum  nati  corpua  perduxitt  at  ilH 
Dulcis  compositis  spiravit  crinibus  aura, 
Atque  habilis  membris  yenit  vigor.     Est  specus  ingens 
Exesi  latere  in  montis,  quo  plnrima  vento 
Cogitur,  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos ;         420 
Deprensis  olim  statia  tutissima  nautis  : 
Intus  se  vasti  Proteus  tegit  objice  saxi. 
Hie  juvenem  in  latebris,  aversum  a  lumine,  nympba 
Collocat ;  ipsa  procul,  nebulis  obscura,  resistit. 
Jam  rapidus  torrens  sitientes  Sinus  Indos  425 

Ardebat  C€b1o>  et  medium  Sol  igneus  orbem 
Hauserat;  arebant  herbse,  %t  cava  flumina  siccis 
Faucibus  ad  liiaum  radii  tepefacta  coquebant : 
Quum  Proteus,  consueta  petens  e  fluotibus  antra, 
Ibat ;  eum  vasti  eircum  gens  humida  ponti  430 

Exsultans  rorem  late  dispersit  amarum. 
Stemunt  se  somno  diversae  in  littore  phocas : 
Ipse,  velut  Btabuli  custcis  in  montibus  olim, 
Vesper  ubi  e  pastu  vitulos  ad  tecta  reducit, 
Auditisque  lupos  acuunt  balatibus  agni,  435 

Considit  scopulo  medius,  numerumque  recenset. 
Cujus  Aristseo  quoniam  est  oblata  facultas ; 
Vix  defessa  senem  passus  componere  membra. 
Cum  clamore  ruit  magno,  manicisque  jacentem 
Occupat.     Ille,  suae  contra  non  immemor  artis,  440 

Omnia  transformat  sese  in  miracula  rerum, 
Ignemque,  horribilemque  feram,  fluviumque  fiquentem. 
Verum,  ubi  nulla  fugam  reperit  fallacia,  victus 
In  sese  redit,  atque  bominis  tandem  ore  locutus : 
Nam  quis  te,  juvenum  confidentissime,  nostras  445 

Jussit  adire  domus?  quidve  hinc  petis  ?  inquit.     At  iHe : 
Scis,  Proteu,  scis  ipse,  neque  est  te  fallere  quidquam; 
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Sed  tu  desine  yelle.    Deihn  pnecopta  Mcati, 
Yenimus  hinc  lapsis  quaasitam  oracula  rebot. 
Tantum  ciBttos.    Ad  hsec  rates  ri  deaique  multd       450 
Aidentes  ocakoa  intonit  himiiie  glauGO» 
£ty  graviter  frendenSy  sic  fhtis  oiu  resolTitt 

Non  te  nuHias  exercent  namiiiis  km : 
Magna  luk  eomnnsBa :  tibi  has,  miseiabilis  Orpheus 
Haudquaqaam  ob  meoritmn  posnas,  ni  fkta  resistsnty  *  455 
SuBcitat,  elrapti  graTiter  pro  oon^nge  ssDvit. 
Ilia  qnidem,  dum  te  fugeivt  per  flanuna  pneceps^ 
Immanem  ante  pedes  hydrum  moritara  puella^ 
Serrantem  ripas,  alta  non  ridit  in  herbi. 
Atxhonis  ceqaahs  Dryadom  clamore  sapromoe  460 

ImplSrunt  moates ;  fldrant  Rhodopel'ie  arees» 
Altaque  Pangssa,  et  Rhesi  Marovtia  tellns, 
Atque  Getee,  atque  Hebnis,  et  Accias  Qrithyia. 
Ipse,  cava  solans  segrum  testudiae  amorem, 
Te,  diilcis  ecmjux,  te  solo  in  littore  secmn,  466 

Te^yemente  die,  te,decedente,canebat.  i 

Taenarias  etiam  fiuices,  alta  ostia  Ditis, 
Et  caligantem  nigri  formidine  lucnm 
Ingressus,  Manesque  adiit,  regemque  tremendum, 
Nasciaque  humanis  preeibus  mansuescere  oorda.     '  470 
At,  cantu  commotae,  Erebi  de  sedibus  imis 
Umbrae  ibant  t^iues,  siautlaervque  hace  careatimi : 
Qnam  mnlta  in  fbliis  avium  se  millia  condont. 
Vesper  ubi  aut  hibemus  agit  de  montibus  imber ; 
Hatres,  atque  viri,  defunctaque  corpora  vit&  475 

Magnanimihn  heroum,  pneri,  innuptesque  puellie, 
Impositique  rogis  juvenes  ante  ora  parentum ; 
Quos  circum  limus  niger,  et  deformis  arundo 
Cocyti,  tazdique  pains  inamabiUs  undi 
Alfigat,  et  novies  Styx  interfina  correct.  480 

Quin  ipses  stupuore  domus  atque  intima  Leti 
Tartara,  caatuleosque  implexse  crinibus  angues 
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Eumenides,  tenuitque  inUans  tria  Cerberus  €i:a, 
Atque  Ixionii  vento  rota  constitit  orbis. 

Jamque/pedem  referens,  casus  evaserat  omnesi      485 
Redditaque  Eurydice  superas  veniebat  ad  auras, 
Pone  sequens ;  namque  banc  dederat  Proserpina  legem  ; 
Quum  subita  incautum  dementia  cepit  amantem, 
Ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere  Manes : 
Restitit,  Eurydicenque  suam  jam  luce  sub  ipsa,  490 

Immemor,  heu !  victusque  animi,  re8pex.it.    Ibi  oannis 
Effiisus  labor,  atque  immitis  rupta  tyranni 
Fcedera,  terque  fragor  stagnis  auditus  Avemis. 
Ilia,  Quis  et  me,  inquit,  miseram,  et  te  perdidit,  Orpbeu, 
Quis  tantus  furor  1    En !  iterum  crudelia  retro  495 

Fata  Yocant,  conditque  natantia  lumina  somnus. 
Jamque  vale.    Feror  ingenti  circumdata  nocte, 
Invalidasque  tibi  tendons,  heu !  non  tua,  paknas. 
Dixit,  et  ex  oculis  subito,  ceu  fumus  in  auras 
Commixtus  tenues,  fugit  diversa ;  neque  ilium,  500 

Prensantem  nequidquam  umbras,  et  multa  volentem 
Dicere,  praeterea  vidit ;  nee  portitor  Orci 
Amplius  objectam  passus  transire  paludem. 
Quid  faceretl  quo  se,  rapta  bis  conjuge,  ferret? 
Quo  iletu  Manes,  qu&  Numina  voce  moveret?  50^ 

Ilia  quidem  Stygia  nabat  jam  frigida  cymbft. 
Septem  ilium  totos  perhibent  ex  ordine  menses, 
Rupe  sub  aeria,  deserti  ad  Strymonis  undam, 
Flevisse,  et  gelidis  baec  evolvisse  sub  antris, 
Mulcentem  tigres,  et  agentem  carmine  quercus :  51U 

Qualis  populed  moarens  Philomela  sub  umbra 
Amissos  queritttr  fcetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Observans  nido  implumes  detraxit ;  at  ilia 
Flet  noctem,  runoque  sedens  miserabile  carmen 
Integrat,  et  mcestb  late  loca  questibus  implet.  515 

Nulla  Venus,  non  ulli  animum  flexere  Hymenasi : 
Solus  Hyperboreas  glacies,  Tanaimque  nivalem, 
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Arvaque  Rhipseis  nunquam  vidiuila  pminii 
Lustrabat,  raptam  Eurydicea  alqae  irrita  Ditk 
Dona  querens :  sprete  Cieonuni  quo  munere  iiMirM,  6S0 
Inter  sacra  deftm,  noctumique  orgia  Bacchi, 
Discei-ptum  latos  juTenem  spaitere  per  agroa. 
Turn  quoque,  marmorefii  caput  a  oenrice  revalauin 
Gurgite  quum  medio  portans  GSagriua  Hebrua 
Volveret,  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa,  et  frig^da  lingua,  525 

Ah  miaeram  Eurydicen !  anima  fugiente  vocabat ; 
Eurydicen  toto  refbrebant  flumine  rip». 

Haec  Proteus ;  et  se  jaclu  dedit  equor  in  altom : 
Quaque  dedit,  spumantem  undam  sub  vertice  toivit. 
At  non  Cyrene :  namque  ultro  affata  timentem :  530 

Nate,  licet  tristes  animo  deponere  curas. 
Haec  omnia  morbi  eaussa ;  hine  niserabile  Nympbn^ 
Cum  quibtts  ilia  choros  lucis  agitabat  in  ahis, 
Exitium  misere  apibus :  tu  munera  supplex 
Tende,  petens  pacem,  et  faciles  venerare  Napaeaa ;     535 
Namque  dabunt  yeniam  votis,  irasque  remittent. 
Sed,  modus  orandi  qui  sit,  prius  ordine  dicam. 
Quatuor  eximios  prsestanti  corpore  tauros, 
Qui  tibi  nunc  viridis  depascunt  summa  Lycsei, 
Delige,  et  intacta  totidem  cervice  juvencaa.  640 

Quatuor  his  aras  alta  ad  delubra  dearum 
Constitue,  et  sacrum  jugulis  demitte  cruorem, 
Corporaque  ipsa  boum  frondoso  desere  luco. 
Post,  ubi  nona  suos  Aurora  ostenderit  ortus, 
Inferias  Orphei  Lethaea  papavera  mittes,  545 

Et  nigram  mactabis  ovem,  lucumque  revises  ; 
Placatam  Eurydicen  vitulft  venerabere  csbsL 

Haud  mora :  continuo  matris  praecepta  facessit. 
Ad  delubra  venit  i  monstratas  excitat  aras ; 
Quatuor  eximios  praestanti  corpore  tauros  550 

Ducit,  et  intactft  totidem  cervice  juvencas. 
Post,  ubi  nona  suos  Aurora  induxerat  ortus, 

I 
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Infenaa  Orpbei  mittit,  lucumque  revisit. 
Hie  vero,  subitum  ac  dictu  mirabile  moustrum ! 
Aspiciunt  liquefacta  bourn  per  viscera  toto  655 

Stridere  apes  utero,  et^ruptis  effeivere  costis; 
Immensasqae  trahi  nubes ;  jamque  arbore  summa 
Confluere,  et  lentis  uvam  demittere  ramis. 


Hmc  super  arvorum  cultu  pecorumque  cauebam, 

Et  super  arboribus ;  Caesar  dum  magnus  ad  altum     560 

Fulminat  Eupbraten  bello,  victorque  volentes 

Per  populos  dat  jura,  viamque  afTectat  Olyrapo. 

Illo  Yirgilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 

Partbenope,  studiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti ; 

Carmina  qui  lusi  pastorum,  audaxque  juventa,  565 

Tityre,  te  patulse  cecini  sub  tegmine  fagr. 


N  is>  T  E  ? 


NOTES 
T  H  E  "E  C  L  0  G  U  E  a 


BUOCWLfC,  OR  PASTORAL  FOETRY. 

1.  Bt  BucoHol^  in  Latin,  are  meant  **  B6celie  Poems,**  there  being 
an  ellipsis  here  ofpoenuUa  or  carmina ;  and  the  term  BucdktL  itself 
is  of  Greek  origin,  coming  from  BooKoAord  {tcil.  iim^^ra),  which 
last,  again,  is  derived  flrom  povKoliit,  **  to  tend  eattle.*'  The  geni- 
tive  ploral  will  be  Bucolic$%  from  the  Greek  Booko^ikuv. 

U.  Hence  by  *<BCicolics"  are  literally  meant  ''poems  on  the 
tending  of  oxen  and  herds,*^  and  then,  less  strictly,  **  pastoral  poems 
in  general,"  in  which  the  interlocutors  are  hosbandmen,  shepherds, 
shepherdesses,  &c. 

m.  The  term  '*  Edogae*'  {Ecl5ga)  is  also  of  Greek  origin,  eoa^ 
ing  from  UXoy^y  ^  ^->  "  that  which  is  chosen  out,'*  or,  **  a  ehoiee 
collection,**  especially  of  passages  in  authors,  dec,  sQeh  as  (he 
Eclogdi,  or  "  Elegant  Extracts,"  of  Stobaeus.^ 

IV.  By  a  later  usage,  the  term  Edoga  was  made  to  apply,  not  to 
any  particular  selection  from  certain  writings,  hot  merely  to  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  resembling  one  another  in  form  and  sobjeet,  with- 
out any  reference  to  their  being  selections  from  other  and  more  co- 
pious writings.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  Edoga  is  some- 
times applied,  by  the  ancient  grammarians,  to  the  Satires  of  Horace.' 

y.  By  a  still  farther  deviation  from  primitive  usage,  the  appella- 
tion of  Ecloga  is  tboaght  to  have  been  given  to  any  small  poem,  on 
any  subject  whatsoever ;  so  that,  if  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  term 
is  here  equivalent  to  {idetov,  or  eldvXXiov.* 

VI.  The  question  now  arises,  why  the  name  of  Eclogues  was 
given  to  the  Bucolic  poems  of  Virgil.  According  to  some,  these 
productions  were  so  called  because  they  are  merely  selections,  or, 
rather,  imitations  from  Theocritus.    This  opinion,  however,  ha» 

1.  Compute  Varff  uf.  Ckmri*.^  p.  97,  Pitf«db.,  *<  Zdog—  ec  J-wmU  4c«crv<«'" 
S.Heyne,  I>«  Cmrm,  Bmeol,—Virg,,  Op.^  ed.  Wagn,t  yol.  i.,  p.  18. 
S.Cantii!t,  as  authoritlM  in  aoppott  of  this  opiun,  SM.,  SUv.,  8  pr^f. ;  4  prmf. ; 
iMon.,  IdyU-t  10  ftrmf, ;  andr  otf  the  otbar  Mdnt  S9w9kw  **  AM$m.,  I  c. 

1% 
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but  little  to  recommend  it.  Others  again,  among  whom  are  Heyne 
and  many  modern  scholars,  think  that  the  term  "  Eclogues"  was 
given  to  the  pastoral  poems  of  Virgil,  not  by  that  poet  himself,  bat 
by  the  grammarians  of  a  later  day,  and  that  it  merely  means  a  col- 
lection of  poems  similar  in  form,  and  taming  on  similar  sabjects. 
A  third  class  of  scholars  make  the  Edogaes  of  Virgil  to  have  de- 
rived their  name  from  their  being  so  maoy  short  poems  on  pastoral 
themes.  The  best  explanation,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  natural  one,  is  that  of  Voss,  according  to  whom  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil  are  nothing  more  than  so  many  selections,  made  by  the 
poet  himself,  from  Tarious  pastoral  poems  previously  given  by  him 
to  the  world  at  different  periods,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appearing 
in  a  consecutive  form.^ 

VII.  Thus  much  being  premised,  we  now  come  to  the  subject  of 
Bucolic  or  Pastoral  poetry  itself.  From  the  earliest  periods,  the 
mode  of  life  followed  by  the  ancient  Italians  was  agricultural  and 
rustic ;  and  a  love  of  rural  retirement  was  prevalent  among  their 
descendants,  so  long  as  they  were  not  totally  corrupted  by  foreign 
manners  and  Oriental  luxury.  But  the  general  habits  of  the  Romans 
were  practical  and  industrious.  They  resorted  to  the  country  life 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  labour  and  lucrative  toil,  and  not  to  pass 
their  time  in  pastoral  indolence  or  contemplation.  Hence  pastoral 
poetry  was  not  indigenous  at  Rome,  but  was  transplanted  from  the 
valleys  or  mountains  of  Sicily  or  Arcadia,  where,  perhaps,  it  was 
the  fruit  of  solitude  and  leisure. 

VIII.  But,  though  probably  invented  amid  scenes  of  rural  retire- 
ment, pastoral  poetry  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  in  ages  of  refine- 
ment, when  those  who  were  assembled  in  courts  and  cities  looked 
back  with  pleasure  on  the  rustic  occupations  and  innocent  lives  of 
their  forefathers.  Theocritus,  who  was  born  and  bred  in  Sicily,  but 
flourished  in  the  court  of  Alexandrea,  under  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies, 
was  the  chief  writer  of  pastoral  poetry  previous  to  the  time  of  Vir- 
gil, and  bis  Idylls  have  been  in  all  ages  the  great  repertory  of  pas- 
toral sentiments  and  descriptions. 

IX.  Virgil  was  the  professed  imitator  of  Theocritus ;  his  images 
are  all  Greek,  and  his  scenery  such  as  he  found  painted  in  the  pages 
of  the  Sicilian  poet,  and  not  what  he  had  himself  observed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mincius.  Yet,  with  all  this  imitation  and  resemblance, 
the  productions  of  the  two  poets  are  widely  diflferent.  Thus,  the 
delineations  of  character  in  Theocritus  are  more  various  and  live- 

1.  Vow,  od  Etlog.<t  10, 1,  "  S«int  (Viisfl'a)  EUogvn,  das  ist,  aiiw  r«x)iMMtU  Ans- 
waU  Miner  ienti««t  lMrmit0g«l>*ndn  IdjUMi." 
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ty ;  wbeieas,  in  Virgil,  the  same  want  of  discrimination  of  charac- 
ter, 80  frequently  remarked  in  the  ^neid,  is  obserrable  also  in  bis 
pastorals.  His  Thyrsis,  Damon,  and  Menalcas,  all  resemble  each 
other.  No  shepherd  is  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  disposition  or 
humour ;  they  all  speak  ftom  the  lips  of  the  poet,  and  their  dialogue 
is  modelled  by  the  standard  of  his  own  elegant  mind. 

X.  A  difierence  is  likewise  obsenrable  in  the  scenes  and  deeerip> 
tions.  Those  of  Theocritus  possess  that  minuteness  and  accuracy 
so  condnciTe  to  poetic  truth  and  reality ;  Yirgirs  representations  are 
more  general,  and  bring  only  vague  images  before  the  fancy.  In 
the  Idylls  ofTheocritus  we  find  a  rural,  romantic  wildnessof  thought^ 
and  the  most  pleasing  descriptions  of  simple,  unadorned  nature, 
heightened  by  the  charm  of  the  Doric  dialect.  But  Virgil,  in  bor> 
rowing  his  images  and  sentiments,  has  seldom  drawn  an  idea  from 
his  Sicilian  master  without  beautifying  it  by  the  lustre  of  his  lan- 
guage. 

XI.  The  chief  merit,  however,  of  Virgil*s  imitations  lies  in  his 
judicious  selections.  Theocritus's  sketches  of  manners  are  often 
coarse  and  unpleasing ;  and  his  most  beautiful  descriptions  are  al- 
most always  too  crowded.  But  Virgil  refined  away  whatCTcr  was 
gross,  and  threw  aside  all  that  was  overioaded  and  superfluous.  He 
made  his  shepherds  more  cultivated  than  those  even  of  his  own 
time.  He  represented  them  with  some  of  the  features  which  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  swains  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
when  they  were  possessed  of  great  flocks  and  herds,  and  had  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  cosmogony,  and  music ;  when  the 
pastoral  life,  in  short,  appeared  in  perfection,  and  Nature  had  lav- 
ished all  her  stores  to  render  the  shepherd  happy. 

Xn.  It  would  scarcely,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  a  period  of  civil  ^ 
war,  which  desolated  the  provinces  of  Italy,  and  spread  its  horrors 
over  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  should  have  tended  to  encourage 
the  pastoral  muse,  whose  gentle  spirit  it  was  more  likely  to  have  . 
totally  destroyed.  Yet  to  circumstances  thus  seemingly  unfovour- 
able  we  owe  some  of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  eclogues  ot 
Virgil,  who  has  made  the  unfortunate  history  of  his  country  sub- 
servient to  the  efforts  of  his  genius.  Where  the  mere  outlines  ot 
nature  were  to  be  represented,  he  has  transcribed  his  similes  and 
descriptions  from  his  Grecian  master.  Bnt  in  those  pieces  to  which 
the  distresses  of  the  times,  or  other  political  considerations  gave 
rise,  he  seems  more  elaborately  to  have  exercised  the  faculty  of  in- 
vention, or  to  have  applied  the  lines  of  Theocritus,  as  it  were  by  a 
sort  of  parody,  to  the  passing  events  of  his  own  age,  or  his  own 
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IMTiTate  hifitoiy,  dreseiog  out  k  pastoral  ooloura  tbe  leading  charao- 
tors  and  tranaaotiooB  of  the  digr. 

XIII.  The  Eclogues  of  Viiigil  may  he  divided  into  two  classes : 
1.  those  in  which,  hy  a  sort  of  allegory,  some  events  or  characters 
of  the  time  are  shaded  out  under  an  image  of  pastoral  Ufe ;  and,  2. 
those  in  which  shepherds  and  rural  scenes  are  simfdy  and  literally 
presented  to  us.  To  the  first  class  helong  the  1st,  4th,  &th,  and 
9th  Eelogues.^Dtm^f ,  Hut.  Ronu  LU.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  97,  9eqq.) 


ECLOGUE    T. 
Subject, 

AvousTus  having  distrihuted  the  lands  of  Mantua  and  Cremona 
among  the  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  conquered  with  him  at  Phil* 
ippit  Virgirs  farm  was  seized  along  with  those  of  his  neighbours. 
The  poet  thereupon  repaired  to  Rome,  and,  having  recovered  his 
patrimony  through  the  favonr  of  Augustus,  wrote  this  Eclogue  in 
testimony  of  his  gratitude.  Under  tbe  persons  of  Tityrus  and 
Meliboeus  the  bard  intends  to  represent,  on  the  one  hand,  (he  joy 
and  gratitude  of  those  Mantuan  shepherds  who  were  allowed  to  re- 
main on  their  lands ;  and,  on  tbe  other,  the  bitter  feelings  and  com- 
plaints of  the  expatriated  colonists.  Still,  however,  we  must  not 
imagine,  with  most  commentetors,  that  Tityrus  is  meant  for  the 
poet  Virgil  himself.  Such  an  explanation  would  bring  with  it  insu- 
perable difficulties,  and  would  make  a  part  of  the  Eclogue  (v.  28-^) 
absolutely  unintelligible.  Tityrus,  in  fact,  represents  a  slave,  now 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  who  has  had  for  some  time  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  his  master's  farm,  and  been  aooustomed  to 
convey  at  times  the  produce  of  the  estate  to  the  neighbouring  eity 
of  Mantua.  His  master,  Virgil,  goes  to  Rome,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  Augustus  the  restoration  of  his  lands ;  and  Tityrus  subse** 
quently  repairs  to  the  same  place  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  man- 
umission from  the  former.  Both  succeed  in  their  respective  ob- 
jects :  Virgil  obtains  bis  lands  from  Augustus ;  Tityrus  his  freedom 
from  Virgil,  and  is  again  placed  by  the  poet  over  his  farm.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Eclogue,  Tityrus  appears  as  newly  manumitted,  and 
filled  with  as  much  joy  at  the  restoration  of  his  master's  fields  as  if 
they  really  belonged  to  himself.— <  IVuiu^eriteA,  ad  loe.-^Spehnj  m4 
ioc. — Id.f  ProUgom,  ad  Carm.  Bueol.) 

According  to  Voss,  this  Eclogue  was  composed  m  the  sutamn  of 
A.U.C.  718,  the  poet  being  then  in  his  28th  year. 
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l-t,  TU^€t  im  jMlMltf,  &e.  <•  Th<Mi,  Tityni%  reoUaiiic  beMAtk 
Oe  shade  of  a  spreading  beech.*'  The  name  Tityras  is  borrowed 
from  TheoerituB,  M.^  iii.»  %^icai6  Tirvpof  oifTuc  klmbyti.  The  word 
is  probably  Doric,  for  Hrvpof, "  a  salyr,^  or  eompanion  of  Baechii^ 
thoQgfa  Strsbo  distinguishes  the  Tlrvpoi  inm  the  Xdrvpoi,  U  suIk 
seqaeatly  beeaoie  a  frequent  shepherd's  naaie.— T^f  sitR<.  As  it 
appears  ftom  Yerse  n,  that  the  tioM  of  this  Eclogue  was  the  be- 
ginning ef  autumn,  this  stttiag  of  THyrus  in  the  shade,  although  Ihe 
CYening  is  now  coming  on  (v.  82X  will  indicate  the  warmth  of  as 
autumn^  day.  The  Italian  shepherds  pastured  their  flecks  fnwi 
the  middle,  of  April  until  some  tine  in  Noveaberw^F^gt.  The 
Fagus  of  the  Latins  is  the  'O^  of  Theophraatns  (ili.,  10>,  and  the 
♦1776c  of  Dioscorides  (i.,  131 ).  It  must  not,  however,  be  coafoonded 
with  the  ^ny^  of  Theophrastus  (iii.,  8,  IB),  which  last  is  a  kind  oi 
oak,  beariag  an  esculent  acorn,  and  identical,  pevhaps,  with  the 
Querent  esctibu  of  Linn«us.  Some  critics  objeet  to  the  mention  ot 
the  beech  in  tins  passage,  because  there  are  no  trees  of  that  Uadf 
at  the  present  day,  in  the  Ticinity  of  Maatug.  They  forget,  bow- 
ever,  that  eighteen  centuries  have  intervened.  So,  in  the  eaae  ot 
Lebanon,  bat  few  of  the  noble  cedars  remain  that  oaee  adorned 
the  upper  parte  of  the  mountain. 

^Silvesirem  Unui  musam,  dec.  **Art  practising  a  woodland* lay 
upon  the  slender  pipe."  The  verb  nudUmr  \%  here  eaqfiioyed  some- 
what teofanieally,  to  indicate  the  playing  over  again  and  again,  in 
order  to  become  perfect  in  any  tune  or  piece  of  music,  whether  of 
one's  own  invention  or  not.  (Compare  Bdog,^  vi.,  8S,  aad  Sekmalf 
fddj  Lot,  Syn.,  ^  125.y^A9etU.  Taken  here,  generally,  for  m/asm^ 
as  appears  from  verse  10.  The  term  properly  denotes  an  oaten 
straw,  and  is  then  employed,  in  a  more  general  sense,  for  any  straw, 
pipe,  stem,  &c.,  and,  finally,  for  a  pipe,  or  flagelet.  The  eariier  ia^ 
jtruments  of  this  kind  were  made  of  very  rode  materials,  and  the 
name  was  retained  after  the  materials  had  nodergeae,  in  process 
of  time,  a  complete  change.  The  pipe  of  Tityros,  on  the  pi«aent 
occasion,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  simplest  stmcture,  and  only 
a  single  one,  not  the  syrinx  or  fistula,  which  eoasisted  oi  aeveral 
combined.    (Consult  Vast,  ad  loc.,  and  the  note  on  Edtg.^  iL,  3S.) 

3-^.  No9.  Referring  not  only  to  himsetf,  but  to  all  others  aimi* 
larly  situated.— Pa^'a  fine*.  '*  The  herders  «f  our  native  canton." 
Observe  that  patria  is  here  equivident  merely  to  **paguB  pairm$.". 
BoYoss  (ad  loc,),^l]tBB  viterliche  Dorf.**— Potnam,  m  Our  native 
home."  The  repetitions  in  this  passage  are  ii|teaded  to  maric^atroag 
feeling.— XcnAif.    «  Stretched  ftt  east."    TroiDlhPsamestiiviwiU 
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ismre,  and  signifyiog:,  originally,/'  pliant,"  <'  flexible,  <<  easy  to  bend/* 
^.  {Schmalfddf  Lot,  Syn.,  ^  367.) — Formosam  resonare  Amaryllida. 
*'  To  re-echo  the  name  of  the  beautiful  Ajnaryllis."  The  name  of 
a  beautiful  female  slave  to  whom  he  was  now  attached.  The  former 
object  of  his  affection  had  been  Galatea.    (Compare  verse  31.) 

6^0.  Melibae.  The  proper  name  Melibceus  means,  in  fact» 
"herdsman,"  and  comes  from  fU^i  and  (Bovg,  indicating  one  to 
whom  oxen  and  herds  are  a  care. — Deus,  "  A  god."  The  poet 
flatters  Augustus  by  calling  him  a  god,  some  years  before  diviae 
honours  were  publicly  decreed  to  him  by  the  senate.— jEf<n;  otia, 
**This  peaceful  repose."  Referring  to  the  peace  and  security 
brought  about  by  Augustus  after  the  stonns  of  the  civil  war.  Ot>- 
serve  the  force  of  the  plural — Namque.  '*  And  (well  may  I  call 
him  so),  for,"  &c.  Compare  the  corresponding  Greek  form  koI  yap. 
-^Mihi,  "  In  my  eyes." — No9tris.  The  language  of  a  slave  or  su- 
perintendent, speaking  of  things  the  care  of  which  was  intrusted  to 
himself,  while  the  ownership  was  in  another.  So  metu  in  the  next 
line.  (Compare  Eclog.,  ix.,  2, 12, 20.)^Imlma.  *'  Shall  stain  with 
its  blood."  Supply  sanguitie  suo.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that 
Augustus  was  first  worshipped  by  different  cities  of  the  empire, 
A.U.C.  718,  after  Sextus  Pompeius  was  overthrown ;  and,  subse- 
quently, in  accordance  with  a  formal  decree  of  the  senate,  A.U.C. 
724.    (Compare  Horat,,  Od.,  iv.,  6,  33.) 

Errare.  <*  To  range  at  will,"  t.  «.,  to  pasture  at  large,  without 
any  danger  of  being  carried  off  by  plundering  bands. — Et  ipswn 
ludtre,  &c.  **  And  myself  to  play  what  I  pleased."  For  et  ipsum 
nu  ludere. — CaUuno  agre^ti.     "  On  my  rural  pipe." 

11-13.  Non  equidem  invideo,  dec.  "  I  do  not  envy  thee ;  indeed,  X 
rather  wonder  (at  thy  lot),"  t.  e.,  I  do  not  so  much  envy  thy  present 
repose,  as  wonder  how  it  was  brought  about,  considering  the  con- 
fusion and  discord  that  everywhere  prevail  over  the  neighbour- 
ing country. — Usque  adeo  iurbatur  4^is.  "  To  such  a  degree  doef 
disturbance  even  prevail  over  the  country,"  i. «.,  so  much  disturbance 
is  occasioned  over  the  whole  country  by  the  violent  conduct  of  the 
veterans  in  dispossessing  the  former  proprietors.  Observe  that 
tiarhatur  is  here  used  impersonally.  The  prose  construction  here 
would  commence  with  nam  or  quum.  The  terms  adeo,  tanhu,  talis, 
Ifiec.,  often  connect,  however,  two  sentiments  in  such  a  way,  that 
Ihe  presence  of  nan  or  qwim  is  dispensed  with. 

PraeuMS  ager  ago,  "  Sick  at  heart,  am  driving  forth,"  t.  e.,  am 
Iriving  forth  into  the  wide  world,  whither  I  know  not.  Pr^tenus^ 
w  VoM  corceotly  remarks,  is  from  porra  and  tenusp  and,  strictly 
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speaJdDff,  refers  to  motion  forth  ftom  any  pitoe.  That  in  CioerD, 
Dh.,  i.,  24,  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  been  ordered,  in  a  draam,  by 
Jnpiter,  "  ut  ^pergeni  froUmuj^*  t.  «.,  tuio  €i  perpttuo  Uwn  frotadert. 
iVosSf  ad  loc.y—£ger.  Because  stripped  of  all  his  possessions  by 
the  soldiery.  Heyne,  with  less  pn^riety,  refers  the  term  to  bodily 
sickness.  Oar  ezplanalion,  however,  has  the  sanction  of  Voss, 
Wnnderlieh,  Spohn,  Jahn,  Doering,  and  Wagner.  Others,  again, 
make  ttger  eqaiialent  here  to  mgrt^  ^  with  difflenlty."  Bat  this  has 
little  to  recommend  it,  espeeially  as  six  immediately  soeeeeds. 

Dueo,  The  other  die-goats  he  drives  before  him,  bat  the  one 
here  referred  to  he  with  difficahy  leads  along  by  a  cord,  in  eoase- 
'  qnenoe  of  its  feeble  health. 

14-15.  Hie  inUr  demos  eomlM,  Ac.  **  For  here,  amid  the  thick 
hasEels,  having  jnst  bronght  forth  twins,  with  many  a  throe,  on  the 
bare  rock,  alas !  she  hath  left  behind  her  the  hope  of  my  flock." 
Observe  the  gesture  indicated  by  At£,  as  he  points  to  the  spot.— 
JOenstts  conUoi.  In  the  cdd  shsde,  away  from  the  fostering  warmth 
of  the  sun.  And  then,  again,  Mee  ts  nudd,  on  the  bare,  roeky 
gronnd,  with  no  herbage  spread  beneath  for  a  couch.  Hence  we 
see  the  force  of  eonmaEs,  •<  having  brought  forth  with  many  a  throe,'* 
as  marking  a  painfol  delivery,  amid  circumstances  of  great  discom- 
fort. ServiuB  trifles,  therefore,  when  he  makes  eormixa  to  be  em- 
ployed here  for  estxs,  merely  to  avoid  an  hiatus  in  the  Ime.  The 
she-goats  generally  bring  forth  twice  a  year :  once  in  Mardi,  and 
again  towards  the  beginning  of  winter. 

16-19.  Lteva.  *' Stupidly  infetnated,"t.  e.,  stupidly  perverae,  and 
disinclined  to  regard  the  monition.  Observe  the  peonliar  force  of 
Uemu  here,  which  it  gets  from  the  idea  of  weakness  and  unlucki- 
ness  oommoidy  attached,  in  popuhir  belief,  to  the  left  as  oppoaed  to 
the  right.— I>e  calo  UuUom,  «*  Struck  with  lightning.*'  Literally, 
•*  touched  from  heaven."— Qi^rnct.  According  to  Pomponias  Sa- 
binus,  an  old  commentator,  who  apparently  gets  .his  information 
from  works  now  lost  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  when  fruit- 
trees  were  struck,  it  was  regarded  as  an  evil  omen  generally ; 
when  (^ve-trees,  it  indksated  sterility ;  when  oaks,  exile. 

Sape  sinistra,  &c.  <*  Often  did  the  ill-omened  crow,**  dec.  This 
whole  verse  is  deservedly  regarded  as  spurious  by  both  andent  and 
modem  critics.  It  is  wanting,  also,  in  aU  the  Paris  MSB.  Spohn 
very  properly  objects,  moreover,  to  the  awkward  repetition  in  pra- 
dixit  and  Uiee,  when  pradicere  and  quereus  have  just  preceded.  The 
line  belongs  properly  to  another  Eclogue.    (Ck>n8ult  Eclog.,  ix.,  16.) 

Iste  Deus.    <«  That  God  of  thine,**  i.  e.,  that  God  to  whom  thou 
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00  fondly  referrest  thy  present  felicity.  Oliwerie  kete  the  i.vi>ue  of 
i$ifi,  as  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person^  and  compare  the  remark 
of  Wagner :  '<  Hoc  pronomen  semper  a  VirgiUoj  ae  nueio  an  ab  omni 
frobo  seriptore,  ad  gecundam  peraonam  refertyrJ**  (  Qiuut.  Virg. » ZTiil» 
l.y^Da,    ''  TeU."    Equivalent  toedeotdde. 

20-36.  Urbem  quim  dieuni,  iiG,  Ti^yras>  instead  of  answering 
directly  who  the  deity  in  question  is,  deviates,  with  a  pastoral  sim- 
plicity, into  a  deaicriptton  of  Rome  itself.— J7iitc  noatrm.  **  To  this 
one  of  ours.**  Supi^y  urbi.  The  reference  Is  to  Mantva. — Fm- 
tares.  "  We  shepherds.*'  He  alludes  to  himself^  aaiong  the  num- 
ber of  these,  as  driving  occasionally  to  Mantua  some  of  the  jofoaag 
of  the  flocks,  by  his  master's  orders. — DepeUert.  **  To  drive  down>" 
Andes,  Virgil^  native  village,  lay  in  the  Mantuaa  terrttoiy,  three 
miles  distant  from  Mantua  itself.  It  stood  on  high  ground,  anA 
hence  the  road  vras  downward  from. Virgil's  faun  to  the  city.— 
Noram.    **  I  knew."    Incorrectly  rendered  by  some,  '*I  thought." 

Verum  hoc  tarUum,  dtc.  "This  one,  however,  re^'s  its  head 
among  other  cities,  as  much  as  cypresses  do  among  the  pliant 
wayfaring  trees."  His  meaning  is  this :  I  thouj^t  that  Rome  was 
merely,  on  a  large  scale,,  what  Mantua  was  on  a  small  one ;  that 
the  two  cities  were  the  same  ip  their  nature  or  genersd  character, 
but  differed  merely  in  size ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween »  young  animal  and  its  parent.  I  ftwipd,  however,  on  visit- 
ing Rome,  that  it  not  only  exceeded  Mantua  in  size,  but  also  dif- 
fered from  it  in  other  respects  as  qauch  as  the  tall  and  firm  cypress- 
es do  from  the  humble  and  pliant  wayfaring  troes.-«Ft^i»a.  The 
viburnum,  or  wayfaring  tree,  is  a  shrnb  with  bending,  toqgh  branch- 
es, which  are  therefore  much  used  in.  binding  fagots.  The  name 
is  derived  by  some  from  tnco,  **  to  bind. "  The  ancient  writers  seem 
to  have  called  any  shrub  that  was  fit  far  this  purpose  viburmtm; 
but  the  more  modem  authors  have  retained  that  name  to  ex- 
press only  the  wayfaring  tree.  (Mariynt  ad  he.)  Fee  translates 
viburnum  by  *'  la  viorne"  and  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  lantema  of 
the  Italians,  or  the  Viburnum  hmam  of  lannnus.— <Fiare  de  VirgiUt 
p.  elxxv.) 

28-30.  Qu4B  tanta  causa.  '*  What  so  strong  inducemettt."-*I«^ 
ertas.  **  Freedom,"  t.  ^.,  the  desire  of  regaining  my  freedom.  Con- 
sult introductory  remarks.— QikE  sera,  toinen,  &c.  "  Who.  late  'tis 
true  (in  her  arrival),  still,  however,  looked  kindly  upon  me  (at  last), 
though  indolent  of  spirit."  The  true  foroe  of  tiicrleni  here  may  bs 
deduoed  from  verse  82,  whoro  ho  desonjiws  himself  as  careless  of 
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Ids  littl#  gaitti,  and  oonaequenUy  ^f  the  meaa*  of  proowiof  Ar 
himself  an  earlier  freedom.  The  expresaion  mta,  t§men,  dtc.,  m  the 
flame,  in  faet,  as  wertt  ptiietn,  ted  mimI  ahmh.  Compare  the  Greek 
IbrmofezpresnoD,  A^^^,<UA'«AAnr.^Jt<ipiaEaf.  WhMthedei. 
ties  tamed  their  eyes  towards  their  wonhipperi,  ii  Waa  a  elgn  of 
favmiT ;  ivben  they  arerted  thMn,  of  diapteaaare.  The  gaae  of  the 
iSoddesB  of  Freedom  had  long  been  averted  from  him. 

CMaMor  foHqutLfh,  dee.  •«  After  mj  beaid  hegaa  to  fiidl  of  a 
whiter  boe  aato  me  removiag  it.**  More  literally,  "  auto- one  lop- 
ping fit.  *'  A  playful  cinnmiloeatioa  lor  **  after  I  waa  now  beginaiog 
to  grow  gray  with  years."  Supply  miki  with  <widwili.^X^iyo  fM< 
Umpore.  lodastrioas  aad  dfitigent  riaroa  a&ight  obtain  their  free* 
'doffl  after  five  years'  servitude,  or  even  oarlier»  aa  Veaa  nmukm^ 
who  refbrs  to  C^,  PM.,  YiiL,  11.  This  will  senro  to  exjdaio  the 
exeeaaiva  iadoienee  of  Ti^nma  in  pioeanng  hia  maaiimission. 
<Coiifpsre  iiurtemj  t.  88.) 

3i-a6.  AmAo^.  "  Holda  poaaeisieB  of  me»**  i,  <.,  sways  my  al» 
fections.  Thera  was  no  marriage  betweea  ahiTea ;  it  was  merely  a 
ttmiiiiemiumj  or  living  together .^-Gdlt^M;.  The  name  of  another 
female  follow<«laTe,  with  wham  be  had  preTiooslly  liTed.-*iy<e  citfw 
peeuH,  <<  Nor  ears  (taken  by  sse)  of  my  little  gains/'  He  apent 
his  money  as  fast  ^  he  made  it,  and  took  no  care  to  hoard  up  a 
som  by  wtueh  he  might  porohase  hia  jfreedem.  A  slave,  strietly 
speaking,  coidd  have  no  property  of  his  own.  Siaoe  slarea,  how- 
efer,  were  often  employed  aa  agents  for  their  mastcors  in  the  man- 
agement of  basineas,  it  may  easily  be  eonoeived  that,  under  theee 
eireamatanoes^  e^iecia&y  as  tiiey  weve  often  intrusted  with  prop- 
erty to  a  large  amount,  there  must  haye  arisen  a. practice  of  allow- 
ing a  slaTe  to  consider  part  of  the  game  as  his  own.  This  was  his 
peeuUum^  and  with  it  he  mig^t,  with  his  master's  conaenti  porohase 
If  is  freedom,  when  it  amounted  to  a  certain  sum. 

Qudmint  nmlta  swu,  dec.  Alluding  to  the  ostUe  and  other  ani- 
mals driven  by  him,  from  time  to  time,  to  Mantua,  and  there  eoU 
as  victims  for  sacrifice.  According  to  Fionto  {Diftr^ni,  Fms^.), 
the  feim  wtima  means  im  animal  of.latge  sise,  as»  for  example,  a 
calf;  and  kc9iia  a  smidler  one,.aa  a  lamb.  {Spphnt  ad  loe.y^Mcis 
•tftia.  ^'From  my  endosores."  Not  folds,  bat  enclosures  for 
larger  ammals.—/n^A/is  utU.  ''  For^the  ungrateful  city."  The 
city  of  Mantua  is  hero  called  <«  angrateftil,"  because  not  giving  him 
as  high  a  price  as  be  ought,*  in  lus  own  eianion,  to  have  had,  and 
thus  stinting  him  in  his  means  of  procuring  finery  for  Galatea. 
.'OonsQlt  Spckn  and  Wagner,  ad  iae.)    Some  commentators,  with 
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much  less  propriety,  make  ingratut  equivalent  here  to  infdax, — 
ChtniM  are.    "  Heavy  with  money." 

37.  Mirabar.  **  I  used  to  wonder."  Melibceos  now  fiads  out, 
from  what  Titynis  has  just  said,  the  cause  of  the  grief  of  Amaryl- 
lis, namely,  her  lamenting  the  absence  of  Tltyrus  whenever  busi- 
ness called  him  to  the  city. — Quid.  "Why."  Supply  propter. — 
AmaryUi.  Some  commentators,  r^rding  the  whole  of  this  Ec- 
logue as  allegorical,  and  making  Tityrus  to  be  Virgil  himself,  fancy 
that  the  poet  means  Rome  by  Amaryllis,  and  Mantua  by  Galatea. 
And.  since  they  find  the  presence  of  AmaryUi^  therefore,  in  this 
line,  militate  against  their  theory,  they  read  GaUuea  in  place  of  it. 
Their  view  of  the  matter,  however,  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  there 
is  no  allegory  at  all.  Melibceus  merely  wonders  why  certain  rural 
labours  were  suspended.  Now  Galatea  had  been  adbustomed  to 
be  indolent,  and  this  conduct,  therefore,  was  not  at  all  surprising 
in  her  case.  But  it  was  surprising  in  the  case  of  Amaryllis,  who 
had  before  this  been  quite  active  in  her  duties,  and  a  careful  house- 
wife.   The  common  reading,  therefore,  must  stand. 

Pendere.  "Tohanguogathered."~^P<nna.  «  The  iruit,"  a  general 
term  for  fruit  growing  on  trees ;  hence  Pomona,  the  goddess  of 
fruit. — Pintu.  The  pine-tree  {Pimu  pima  of  Linnaeus)  was  planted 
in  gardens,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fruit  and  pleasing  appearance, 
but  also  because  it  fhmished  the  bees  with  wax  and  hive-dross,  or 
erythaee  (IpvOdK^).  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  pine  here 
meant  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  stone  pine.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Levant,  the  seeds,  which  are  hirge  and 
like  nuts,  aro  eaten.  The  Spaniards  are  particularly  fond  of  them. 
— {Fee,  Flote  de  Virgile,  p.  cxxx.) 

Fonteg.  The  fountains  here  referred  to  indicate  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  Andes,  which  descended  from  the  woody  hills  {Edog.. 
ix.,  7)  to  the  meadows  watered  by  the  Mincius,  and  which  were  ac- 
customed to  be  irrigated,  either  during  the  summer  heats  or  before 
harvest.  {Eclog.,  iii..  111.)  By  the  rivulets  that  watered  these 
grounds,  Amaryllis  used  to  sit  in  the  shade,  during  the  noonday 
heats,  with  her  small  flock,  awaiting  the  return  of  Tityrus.— JjpMi 
hae  arbusta.  •*  These  very  copses."  Arbuata  is  here  equivalent  to 
frutieeta,  as  Spohn  and  Wagner  maintain,  and  as  appears  from  v.  2 
and  14,  seqq.  Voss,  with  less  propriety,  refers  the  term  to  the  spots 
of  ground  in  which  trees  for  training  vines,  especially  efans,  were 
planted  at  intervals  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet,  and  the  ground 
between  them  was  sown  with  seed. 

41-44.   Nefue  Ueebttt.    **  It  was  neither  allowed  me  in  any  other 
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waj,"  t.  e.,  I  eould  nol  help  it.  I  bad  to  ditfegard  tlie  enttaatiM 
of  Amaryllis,  and  betake  mjrself  to  Rome,  since  I  could  obtain  man- 
omission  in  no  other  way. — Nee  torn  prtutnUay  dec.  **  Nor  could  I 
elsewhere  find  gods  so  propitious ;"  more  literally,  <*  become  ac- 
quainted with.'*  Observe  the  literal  force  of  yrmnnUtt  *«  present 
(and  ready)  to  aid."  Deified  mortals,  to  whom,  in  their  lifetime, 
sacrifices  were  ofiSbred,  were  thus  addressed ;  hence  the  allttsion  to 
Augustus. 

Jitvenem.  Alluding  to  Augustus,  who  was  about  twenty-two 
years  old  when  the  division  of  the  lands  was  made  among  the  sol- 
diers. —  Quoutmit  Ht  gemot,  6lo.  **  For  whom  my  altars  smoke 
twice  six  days  every  year,"  t.  e.,  in  honour  of  whom,  unto  whom  as 
a  deity.  Heyne  makes  funutni  equivalent  here  to  fum^ktmit  but 
this  is  incorrect.  Tityrus  had  set  out  for  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
Jtdy,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  ripe  fruit  in  verse 
38,  and  the  present  dialogue  took  place  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
HJs  altars,  therefore,  had  already  begun  to  smoke.  Tityrus  wor- 
ships Augustus,  moreover,  as  a  Lor  dametticus,  not  for  twelve  con- 
tinuous days,  bat  one  day  every  month,  either  on  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  or  Ides,  for  the  Lares  were  worshipped  at  these  periods. 
(Compare  Cato,  R.  R.  143,  2  :  *«  KaUndU,  Idihut,  Nmie,  feshu  dies 
cum  erii,  coronam  in  focum  indat ;  per  eoedemque  diet  hart  frnmiliari 
pro  cofia  oupjdicet") 

45-46.  Hie  nUhi  retponoum,  dec.  "  He  first  gave  an  answer  unto 
me,  entreating  him,"  t. «.,  he  first  gave  this  answer  to  my  suit.  Ob- 
serve here  the  peculiar  force  ofprimue,  which  is  equivalent,  in  effect, 
to  demum  or  tandem.  **  He  was  the  first  one  from  whom  I  heard  the 
words  of  safety ;"  that  is,  from  him  at  length,  and  not  firom  any  oth- 
er before  him.  (Consult  Wagner,  Quast.  Virg.,  zxviii.,  5.)— lte#pof»- 
sum.  Used  here  in  its  simple  meaning  of  an  answer  to  a  request, 
and  not,  as  some  pretend,  in  the  sense  of  a  response  from  a  pro- 
tecting divinity. 

Pueri.  « Swains."— iSM&ffitiii/e  tauroo.  "Yoke  your  steers." 
Supply  jugo.  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  in  ^t,  •<  break  them  to 
the  yoke ;"  literally,  **  send  them  under  the  yoke."  They  who 
favour  another  interpretation  should  consider  the  following  objec- 
tion of  Wunderlich :  **  De  supplendo  grege  #t  eapiae,  vide  ne  dieendttm 
fuerit  juveneoa  submittere,  non  taurot;  tauri  enim  jam  aduUi,  nan 
eubmittendi  igitur,  eedjam  mbmitei.  '^Yitulos  submittere."  Georg., 
iu.,  169. 

47-49.  Ergo  iua  nira  manebunt !  "  Thy  fields,  then,  will  remain 
<for  thee) !"  t.  e.,  will  remain  untouched  by  a  mthlesa  soldiery. 
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Qbserre  the  fmroe  ofiua  here,  not  iadieating  any  ownership  on  tbe 
part  of  Titynw,  but  referring  to  the  fields  of  his  master,  to  whicJi 
Tityrua,  from  long  residence  and  soperintendenoe,  had  now  become 
so  familiarly  atuched. — Magna  ^atu.  He  means,  sufficient^  ex- 
tensive for  all  his  purposes  of  pasturing. 

QuamvU  lapi»  omnia  nudiu,  &c.  **  Tbongh  the  naked  rock  cover 
all  the  idaoes  (above)y  while  the  fen  overspreads  with  muddy  rush- 
es tbe  pastures  (below)."  The  farm  of  Virgil  is  here  deacnbed  as 
partly  situated  at  the  foot  of  stony  and  woody  heights,  and  partly 
extending  down  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Mincius,  which,  orerfiowing  at 
times,  and  then  stagnating,  had  rendejed  the  parte  bordenng  on  it 
completely  marshy,  and  overrun  with  rushes.  The  farm,  tberefore, 
is  a  poor  one,  and  yet,  poor  as  it  is,  the  poet  appeaiB  contented 
with  it. 

60-63.  Non  insueta  gramft  dec.  "  No  unaooostomed  food  shall 
harm  the  languid  mothers  (of  your  flock)."  The  term  /aete,  as  Voss 
remarks,  properly  indicated  the  mother,  from  the  period  of  concep- 
tion to  that  of  bringing  forth.  It  is  used,  however,  also  with  refer- 
ence to  the  period  after  delivery,  as  in  P/tn.,  H,  N.,  viii.,  19,  and 
CoLumeUa,  vii.,  3.  On  the  present  occasion,  as  the  thoughts  of  Me- 
libceus  are  constantly  running  on  his  own  unhappy  lot,  and  as  his 
own  ahe-goat  has  just  brought  forth,  and  still  remains  languid,  it 
will  be  more  natural  to  make  fcUa  refer  here  to  the  period  after  de- 
livery. Hence  the  true  force  of  the  passage  becomes  apparent,  and 
the  line  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows :  "  Thou,0  Tityms,  art  not 
like  me,  going  forth  into  exile,  dragging  after  thee  this  poor  languid 
animal,  that  has  just  brought  forth,  and  in  whose  case  the  ooostant 
change  of  pastures  cannot  but  do  harm." 

InUr  fiumina  nota  u  foiUtt  saeras.  '*  At  the  well-known  riven 
and  the  sacred  fountains."  Wagner  has  an  able  and  satisfactory 
note  on  the  peculiar  force  of  ini^  in  this  passage,  and  makes  it,  by 
a  comparison  with  many  other  passages,  equivalent  to  md.  By  the 
fiumina  noia  Heyne  thinks  are  meant  the  Mincius  and  Po,  which 
could  both  be  seen  .in  the  distance  from  this  part  of  the  poet's  farm. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  refer  the  term  to  the  small  streams  eroas^ 
iog  bis  domains.  The  Mincius,  as  Voss  remarks,  forms  quite  a  lake 
near  the  farm  of  Virgil,  and  the  Po  is  too  ikr  off  to  be  visited  by  the 
shepherd  and  his  flocks.— i^V^giw  opaam.  "The  ooel  shade." 
Equivalent  tofrigtu  loci  opaci. 

54-69.  Hinc  tibif  qua  semper,  dec.  **  On  this  side,  the  hedge  that 
divides  thy  land  from  thy  neighbonr's,  which  is  always  fed  upon,  as 
to  tbe  flower  of  the  willow,  by  Hyblmm  boea»  shall  often  mnte  tliee 
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to  deep  with  a  gentle  muimor/'  t.  # .,  more  freeljTf  *<  where  Hyhl«- 
an  bees  are  always  feeding  upen  the  tewer  of  the  willow.'*  The 
expression  vkino  ab  Umiu  9ep€9  has  giTea  eonsidcrahle  trouble  to 
the  commentators.  We  Imto  followed  Heyne  in  making  it  equhra- 
lent  to  '*  agfitm  vMtfmm  a  tuo  iiattrminunt.*^  Oodendorp,  heweTor 
(ad  Siut.,  Aug.,  91),  is  in  fhvoar  of  eoastruing  hine  Mb  vUme  kmite 
together ;  t.  e.,  '•  ab  ed  pmrU^  f  us  nkmms  times  e9t.**-^Jhfbl^iM.  A  Hg^ 
nrative  expression  to  denote  the  beet  bees ;  Arom  Hybla,  a  town  of 
SieiJy,  a  short  distance  to  the  sooth  of  JEtna,  and  famed  for  ito 
hoaey.-^Depute.  Sapplj  cif .  This  veib  here  eonTeys  the  idea  of 
feeding  eagerly.— -iSes/ich.  Contimcted  from  M/tcelt.  Obeerre,  that 
foiicAcm  (or  MUeetwn),  the  place  where  willows  ^row,  is  here  used 
foft  Molix^  the  willow  itself.  (Compare  Gtarg.,  ii.,  13.)  The  flowen 
of  willoWB,  as  Martyn  observes,  are  oatkios.  They  abound  in  ehiTes> 
the  summits  of  whidi  are  full  of  a  fine,  yellow  dust  that  forms  one 
of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  bees  are  said  to  make  their  wax. 

FrondiUar.  "  The  pmner."  In  order  to  assist  the  ripening  of 
the  grapes,  the  pmner  removes  the  denser  foliage  of  the  tree,  along 
which  the  vine  is  trained^  and  also  some  of  the  young  leaves  of  the 
vine  itself.  The  young  leaves  of  the  vine  might  be  taken  off  either 
in  the  morning  or  evening ;  but  this  was  never  to  be  done  at  mid* 
day.  {Plin.y  H.  N.,  xviii.,  76.;  The  leaves,  when  taken  off,  were 
either  ased  at  once  for  fodder,  or  ^Ise  were  kept  till  winter.  ((^m> 
pare  note  on  Edog.,  ii.,  70.)-^Ad  attraa,  *<  To  the  breezes,'*  t.  «., 
shaU  send  forth  his  song  upon  the  breeze. 

Tua  eura.  **  Thy  delight,"  t.  e.,  whose  note  thou  delightest  to 
hear^  The  pleasing  though  mournful  cry  of  the  wood-pigeon  is  al- 
luded .to,  also,  by  Longus  (i.,  12). — Genure.  **  To  coo,"  a  term 
beautifully  expressive  of  the  mournfully  plaintive  note  of  the  wood- 
pigeon  and  turtle-dove,  especially  the  latter.  The  turtledove 
spends  only  three  months  in  Italy,  leaving  that  country  about  the 
middle  o(  autumn.  It  loves  the  tops  of  trees  and  other  elevated 
situations. 

60-64.  Ante  leve*  ergo,  dec.  **  Sooner,  then,  shall  the  nimble  stags 
pasture  high  in  air,"  t.  e.,  take  wings  and  feed  on  high.  Tityros, 
acknowledging  the  greatness  of  his  obligations  to  Augustus,  declares 
that  the  natural  and  fixed  order  of  things  must  be  reversed  before 
he  'Can  forget  them. — Destihunt  ntufot.  **  Shall  leave  bare,"  i.  «., 
the  fishes  shall  live  on  dry  ground. 

Ante,  pererrali*  amborum  Jinibut,  &c.  **  Sooner,  the  boundaries  of 
both  having  been  wandered  across  (by  them),  shall  the  Parthian, 
leaving  his  home,  quaff  the  waters  of  the  Arar,  er  Germany  those 
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of  the  Tigris,"  &e.,  t.  e.,  sooner  shall  the  Parthian,  leaTing  the  con- 
fines of  his  land,  and  passing  over  the  wide  intervening  portion  of 
the  globe,  eome  to  Germany  and  qoaff  the  waters  of  its  rivers :  or 
the  German,  moving  east,  visit  Parthia  and  drink  of  the  Tigris. 
Two  impossible  cases  are  here  alloded  to.  The  intervening  lamls 
were  under  the  Roman  sway,  and  must  be  conquered  by  either  na- 
tion before  either  could  pass  into  the  territory  of  the  other. 

Exaul.  Used  here  generally  for  one  who  has  left  his  natire 
land. — Ararim.  The  Arar,  afterward  called  Sauconna,  is  now  the 
Sadne.  This  river  properly  belongs  to  Gaul ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Virgfl,  the  boundaries  of  Germany  and  Gaul  were  far  from  being 
strictly  settled.  Besides,  on  the  map  of  Eratosthenes,  then  in 
vogue,  the  Arar  was  made  to  unite  the  Rhone  with  the  Rhine. 
(Consult  Ukert,  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  R(»n.t  vol.  iii.,  p.  65,  134, 136,  in 
not.)  It  has  been  asked,  how  VirgiPs  Tityms  could  know  even 
the  names  of  these  rivers.  This,  however,  is  easily  answered^ 
The  Germans  and  Parthians  were  at  that  time  the  two  most  formi- 
dable enemies  of  the  Roman  name,  and  disbanded  soldiers,  return- 
ing from  those  parts  of  the  world,  could  easily  and  almost  con- 
stantly spread  the  tidings  of  these  two  nations  among  the  lower  or 
ders  at  home. — Tigrim.  As  the  Euphrates  formed  the  nominal 
boundary  of  Parthia  on  the  west,  the  Tigris  would,  of  course,  fall 
within  the  limits  of  that  empire. 

lUhig.    Alluding  to  Augustus. 

^^^7.  At  nos  hinc.  **  We,  however,  will  depart  hence.'*  Supply 
ibimus.  He  alludes  to  himself  and  all  those  similarly  situated,  who 
are  driven  from  their  homes,  and  compelled  to  wander  forth  in  the 
wide  world.  Distant  countries  are  then  named  as  the  scene  of  their 
wanderings,  but  through  mere  poetic  amplification,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  effect. — Afros.  Supply  in.  The  poets  frequently  use 
the  names  of  nations  in  the  accusative  without  the  preposition. — 
Scythiam.  Scythia  was  a  general  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  a  large  portion  of  northern  Asia.  It  is  here  employed 
in  poetic  opposition  to  Africa  on  the  south ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
Britain,  in  the  remote  northwest,  is  named  in  opposition  to  Crete 
in  the  southeast. 

Et  rapidumj  dec.  Observe  that  the  conjunction  et  in  this  line 
stands  opposed  to  the  same  conjunction  in  the  succeeding  verse,  in 
the  same  way  that  alii  and  part  are  opposed  to  each  other.  ( Wag- 
ner, QutMt.  Virg.j  xxxiiii.,  1.) — Oaxen.  Commentators  make  a  dif- 
ficulty here,  because  none  of  the  ancient  writers  except  Vibins 
Sequester  (if  he  indeed  deserve  to  be  called  ancient)  make  men- 
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tion  of  a  rirer  in  Crete  named  Oaxea.  Some,  thereibre,  propoM 
to  read  Araxen,  as  referring  to  the  Araxes,  a  river  of  Annenis 
Major ;  while  others  think  that  the  Oxns,  a  riTsr  of  Soythia,  ii 
meant  nnder  the  poetical  appellation  of  Oaxes.  These  last  joiA 
rapidua  crtta  in  conatmction,  making  erttm  the  genitive  of  crti^^ 
"chalk,"  and  referring  to  the  chalk  or  white  clay  by  which  ita  stream 
was  discoloured.  This,  however,  is  puerile.  There  is  every  prob- 
ability that  there  was  a  rirer  in  Crete  named  Oaxes.  There  cer- 
tainly was  a  town  in  that  island  named  Oaxus  {Mewrt,  Crtt,,  p.  9SX 
and  it  is  also  known  that  Crete  was  sometimes  called  by  the  poets 
(Eaxis.  {Apoll.Rhod.,  I,  UZl.)  Cramer  seeks  to  identiff  the  Oaxes 
with  the  Mylopoiamo,    {Ane.  Oreeee,  vol.  iii.,  p.  881.) 

Et  penitus  toto,  dec.  '*  And  to  the  Britons  totally  separated  from 
the  whole  world. "  As  the  ocean  encompassed  the  *<  orhis  terrttntm,** 
and  Britain  lay  beyond  the  ocean,  it  is  said  by  the  poet  to  lie  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  habitable  world. 

68-74.  En  t  unqvamf  dec.  '*  Ah !  shall  I  ev«r,  after  a  long  inter- 
val of  time,  beholding  (once  more)  my  paternal  fields,  and  the  roof 
of  my  poor  cottage  formed  of  collected  turf— shall  I  ever  hereafter 
look  with  a  wondering  eye  on  a  few  straggling  ears  of  com,  my 
(former  flourishing)  domain  V*  Observe  that  en  !  unquam  is  not,  as 
some  maintain,  for  unquamne,  but  that  the  true  force  and  pathos  of  the 
expression  lies  in  en. — Post.  Equivalent  here  to  pottkae.  As  regards 
the  repetition  in  longo  posi  tempore  followed  by  poet,  consult  €hcrg.^ 
ii.,  259,  eeqq.,  where  a  similar  construction  prevails. — AristoM.  Er- 
roneously taken  by  some  as  equivalent  here  to  mettet^  i.  e.,  omiov, 
and  supposed  to  be  governed  by  poet  as  a  preposition.  The  clause 
merely  refers  to  the  desolation  that  wiH  prevail  from  neglected  hus- 
bandry under  a  lawless  possessor. 

Impius  miles.  "  A ruflian  soldier." — Novalia.  "Fields."  Supply 
arva.  Used  here  in  a  general  sense  for  agros.  According  to  Pliny, 
novtUis  (soil,  ager  or  terra)  meant  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  sown 
every  other  year.  (Consult  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  71. y-Barharus.  He 
means,  in  fact,  a  foreigner  or  alien,  there  being  many  foreigners, 
especially  Gauls,  at  this  time  in  the  Roman  legions.— £n.  "  See !" 
— Distordia.  In  allusion  to  the  civil  contests. — QuU.  **  For  whom," 
t.  e.,  for  whose  benefit.  We  have  sown  and  cultured,  that  stran- 
gers may  reap  the  harvest. 

Insere  nunc.  "  Ingraft  now."  Bitter  irony.  Observe  the  force 
of  nuTic. — Pone  ortUne  vites.  "  Plant  thy  vines  in  rows,"  i.  e.,  in  the 
form  of  a  quincunx.    (Compare  Georg.y  ii.,  277.) 

75-79.  7/f,  wfici  dtc.    MeHbceus  now  proceeds  to  drive  onward 
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2u8  flock,  whea  Tityrns  looks  after  him  as  he  departs,  and  inyites 
him  to  pass  the  night  under  his  humble  root — Viridi  projectus  in 
mrUro.  *<  Stretched  in  some  mossy  cave."  The  period  of  the  som- 
mer  hesjts  is  here  indicated. — ZhmngA  pewitre  procul  de  rupe.  In  al- 
losion  to  their  feeding  in  the  distance  on  the  steep  declivity  of  some 
xocky  height.-- itfie  pa$unU.  "  As  I  feed  you."— i?ZoreiU«Bi  c^ftisum, 
"  The  flowering  cytisus."  Marking  the  season  of  spring,  this  plant 
blooming  in  early  spring.  The  cytisus  of  Virgil  is  the  Medic^go 
wuaranifuBf  sccording  to  Martyn,  or  the  MeOcago  arhorta^  L.,  accord- 
ing to  Sprengel,  which,  however,  comes  to  the  same  thing.  It  is 
described  by  Virgil  and  other  ancient  writers  as  being  a  great  fo- 
Tonrite  with  bees  and  goats,  and  causing  an  abundant  supply  of 
milk.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  bears  a  pale 
yellow  flower.  It  is  a  native  of  southern  Italy,  and  a  hot-house 
plant  in  more  northern  latitndes.—Corpclw.  "  Will  ye  pluck  from 
my  hand." 

80-84.  PoUrat  requiescerc,  *<  Thou  mightest  have  rested."  Tity- 
rus  observes  Melibo&us  now  driving  onward  his  flock,  and  caUs  to  him 
as  he  departs.  Hence  the  peculiar  propriety  ofpoteras  in  the  indic- 
ative, as  marking  a  thing  that  might  have  taken  place^  but  actual- 
ly has  not.  {StaUb,  ad  Rudd.,  L.  G.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  379.)  It  is  errone- 
ous, therefore,  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  poUras  is  here  employed  for 
po99€s  or  poteris. — Fronde  super  viridi.  **  Upon  a  bed  of  freshly- 
gathered  leaves." — Poma.  Fruits  in  general.— Ca«ta)M«  moiUm, 
"  Soft  chestnuts,"  «.  e.,  mellow,  full  ripe,  and  sweet  and  mellow  to 
the  taste.  The  Italian  chestnut  ripens  towards  the  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November.  (P/m.,  H.  N,,  xv.,  2Q.y-^PresH  laetis. 
**  Of  freshly-pressed  curd,"  i,  e.,  curd  pressed  for  immediate  use. 

Et  jam  sumtna  procul,  &c.  "  And  now  the  topmost  roofs  of  the 
farm-houses  smoke  in  the  distance."  By  viUa  is  here  meant,  ot 
course,  not  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  landed  proprietiHr,  but  a 
country  or  farm  house  occupied  by  a  person  of  the  middling  class ; 
or,  as  we  would  say,  a  substantial  farmer.  This  is  shown  also  by 
the  expression  summa  aUnuiuh  as  indicating  the  peak,  or  highest 
part  of  the  roof,  with  the  smoke  escaping  there  by  a  simple  aper- 
ture. This  marks  at  once  an  ordinary  dwelling,  where  the  even- 
ing meal  is  preparing,  and  where  the  smoke  obtains  egress  by  the 
windows,  doors,  and  roof.  Chimneys  were  unknown  in  boildings 
of  this  class,  and  but  veiy  seldom  employed  in  those  of  more  coetly 
construction.  In  these  last,  the  rooms  were  sometimes  heated  by 
hot  air,  which  was  introduced  by  means  of  pipes  from  a  furnace  be- 
low, but  more  frequently  by  portaUe  furnaces  or  bnziers,  in  which 
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coal  or  charcoal  was  burned.  The  foUowinc  wood-«iit  repreaeDta 
sach  a  brazier,  foand  at  Cnre  in  Etraria,  and  now  ftreaerred  in  tbe 
British  Moaeum. 
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ECLOGUE    II. 
Subjut. 
Im  this  Eclogue,  Corydon,  a  shepherd,  expresses  his  strong  at- 
tachment for  a  youth  named  Alexis,  which  feeling,  however,  as  lie 
himself  complains,  is  not  reciprocated  by  the  latter. 

Yoss  makes  this  piece  to  have  been  composed  by  Virgil  in  the 
spring  of  A.U.C.  711,  the  poet  being  then  in  his  26th  year. 


1-2.  Ardebat  Alexin.  Observe  here  the  employment  of  an  aocu- 
sative  with  an  intransitive  verb.  Many  verbs  thus  obtain  a  trana- 
itive  force,  because  an  action  exerted  upon  another  is  implied, 
though  not  described  in  them.  The  poets  allow  themselves  great 
latitude  on  this  point. — DelicioM  domini.  <*  The  favourite  of  his 
master.''  Alexis  was  of  servile  degree.  His  master  was  lollaa, 
who  is  named  in  verse  67. — Nee,  quid  speraret,  habebat.  *<  Nor  had 
he  apparently  what  to  hope  for,"  t.  e.,  any  ground  of  hope  that  his 
attachment  to  Alexis  was  reciprocated.  Voss  considers  quid  here 
as  an  archaism  for  quod,  while  Heyne  thinks  that  quid  iperaret  is 
the  more  poetical  form  of  expression.  Both  are  wrong.  Haheo 
quod  is  said  of  a  thing  that  actually  exists ;  but  habeo  quid  of  that 
about  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  exists  or  not,  or  of  what 
kind  it  may  be.  Hence,  nan  habebam  quod  tperarem  means,  I  had 
no  hope  at  all ;  but  non  kabebam  quid  tperarem,  I  apparently  had  no 
hope,  there  appeared  to  be  no  hope.    (Wagner,  ad  loc.) 

3-5.  Tantum  atsidue  veniebat,  "  He  only  came  continually,"  i.  e., 
all  that  he  did  was  to  come  continually. — Hoe  incondita  jaetabaL 
Supply  earmina*  '*  He  threw  forth  these  undigested  strains,''  t.  e., 
strains  thrown  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  showing  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  his  feelings.  (Compare  the  explanation  of  Voss : 
'*  Diese  kunstlosen  Ergiisse  der  Leidenschaft  warf  er  hin,  wie  sie 
fielen." — Studio  inani,    **  With  unavailing  passion." 

7-9.  Coges.  The  future  is  here  the  true  reading,  not  the  pres- 
ent eogis,  which,  as  Heyne  thinks,  has  more  force  than  the  other. 
The  meaning  is,  if  you  continue  to  treat  me  thus,  you  will  drive  me 
finally  to  despair.— iVitm;  etiam  peeude»^  dec.  The  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  is  this :  All  other  things  are  quiet  and  inactive  amid 
the  blaze  of  noon ;  I  alone  come  hither  amid  the  scorching  heat  in 
hopes  to  find  you. — Captant.  **  Eagerly  seek." — Virides  lae€rtat. 
The  green  lizard  is  very  common  in  Italy.    This  animal  is  men- 
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tioved  by  Theocritus  (tu.»  33)  as  marking  the  time  of  nooa  by 
sleeping  in  the  hedges.  The  green  lizard,  aooording  to  the  best 
authorities,  is  found  only  in  Guernsey  and  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
is  a  beautiful  animal,  and  may  be  readily  tamed,  and  Uught  to  come 
to  the  hand  for  its  food*  and  to  drink  from  the  hollow  of  the  palm 
of  any  one  to  whom  it  U  accustomed. 

10-11.  Tkestylis.  The  name  of  a  female  slave.  Compare  Voaa: 
''  Eine  jnnge  mitddavin,''  and  also  verse  48  of  the  present  Eclogia. — 
Bapido  festi9,  dec  "  For  the  reapers,  exhausted  by  the  intense 
heat."  Obsenre  that  rapido  here  is  equivalent  to  vthemnU*.  The 
sun  is  called  rapidus  by  the  poets,  as  moving  along  in  rapid  course ; 
then  with  the  idea  of  rapidity  of  movement  is  connected  that  of  9M^ 
citement  and  heat,  and  at  last  rapiiu$  obtains  the  meaning  which 
it  has  in  our  text. — AUia  aerpyUumque,  dtc.  **  Bruises  together 
gallic  and  wild  thyme,  savoury  herbs."  These  herbs  seem  lo  have 
been  used  by  the  Roman  farmei^s  to  recruit  the  exhausted  energies 
of  those  who  hsd  laboured  in  the  heat.  Garlic  was  a  great  favour* 
ite,  also,  with  the  Roman  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  who  often  experience  the  need 
of  exciting  the  digestive  powers,  hold  garlic  in  much  higher  estima* 
tion  than  those  of  more  northern  regions. 

SerpyUum.  In  Greek,  IpirvAilpv,  from  ^w,  " to  crupt*  because 
part  of  it,  falling  on  the  ground,  sends  forth  roots,  and  so  propa- 
gates the  plant.  The  ancients  mention  two  kinds  of  serpyllum,  one 
of  the  gardens,  and  the  other  wild.  The  latter  species  is  here 
meant,  answering  to  our  mother  of  tkymet  or  wiid  ikyme, 

12-13.  MtcwBu.  "  In  company  with  me,"  s.  e.,  accompanying  my 
sad  strain. — Raueis  resonont  arhuata  cieadis.  "  The  thickets  resound 
with  the  shrill  cicad«."  Arbutta  is  here  to  be  taken  generally,  not 
for  the  vine-grounds  merely. — Cieadit,  The  cicada,  in  Greek  rir- 
Ti^,  is  a  species  of  insect  frequently  mentioned  by  the  classical  wri- 
ters. According  to  Dodwell,  it  is  formed  like  a  large  fly,  and  is 
rounder  and  shorter  than  our  grasshopper :  it  has  long,  transparent 
wings,  a  dark  brown  back,  and  a  yellow  belly.  Its  song  is  much 
louder  and  shriller  than  that  of  the  grasshopper,  as  Dodwell  terms 
the  latter.  This  writer  says  that  nothing  is  so  piercing  as  their 
note ;  nothing,  at  the  same  time,  so  tiresome  and  inharmonious ; 
and  yet  the  ancient  writers,  and  especially  the  poets,  praise  the 
sweetness  of  their  song,  and  Plutarch  says  they  were  sacred  to  the 
Moses.  According  to  iElian,  only  the  male  cicada  siogs,  and  that 
in  the  hottest  weather.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  of 
modern  naturalists,  according  to  whom  the  cicade  sinic  most  in  hot 
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weather,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  There  ia  tio  £Dglieh  name 
for  this  insecti  nnless  we  take  Lord  Byron's  "eicala,"  from  the 
French  "  cigale." 

14-16.  Nonne  fiiit  saiiust  &c.  **  Was  it  not  better  (for  me)  to 
en^re  the  sullen,  passionate  temper  of  Amaryfiis^and  her  haoghty 
disdain]  was  it  not  better  to  endure  MenaloasV  He  thinks  hie 
condition  was  far  preferable  when  he  sought  to  gain  the  love  of 
Amai^ylHs,  and  on  this  aeeonnt  patiently  endured  all  her  infirmities 
of  temper ;  or  when  he  strove  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  young 
Menaloas,  although  he  was  dark  of  hue. — Nonne  Menedcan.  Supply 
fotij-m  the  softened  sense  of  fern,  the  only  thing  to  be  endured  io 
the  case  of  Menalcas  being  his  darkened  hoe.  Observe  that,  in 
this  passage,  there  is  no  need  whatever  of  taking /tfi/  kafuistet,  as 
some  do. 

Quamvis  ille  niger.  **  However  dark  of  hue  he  might  be."  The 
dark  complexion  of  Menalcas  was  merely  a  deeper  shade  <^  country 
orown^  Compare  Heyne :  "  Erat  hie  colore Jueco  ut  teima  run  nahuJ** 

17-18.  Nimium  ne  erede  colori.  **  Trust  not  too  much  in  thy  fair 
exterior."  Observe  the  earnestness  indicated  by  the  imperative. 
The  expression  iu  credos  would  convey  the  prohibition  in  a  milder 
form ;  just  as  in  English  **  you  should"  is  used  for  the  imperative. 
— Alba  li§rustra  cadunt,  &c.  "The  white  privet-flowers  drop  on 
the  ground  (neglected),  the  dusky  hyacinths  are  gathered."  Martyn 
is  quite  undecided  whether  the  ligustruitk  of  Virgil  be  the  privet,  or 
the  great  bindweed ;  but  he  inclines  to  the  former.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  more  correct  opinion.  (Compare  Fe«,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  Ixx viii. , 
BiUerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  4,  eeq.). ^Vaccinia.  The  vaccininm  is 
the  same  as  the  xfaKtv6oc  of  the  Greeks.  The  iBolic  form  was  o6* 
uKivBoct  and  the  diminutive  oifaKivBtop  or  ovoKtwiev,  whence  the 
Latin  vacdnium.  Martyn,  after  examining  the  point  with  great  care 
{ad  Georg.,  iv.,  183),  thinks  that  the  particular  flower  here  meant 
under  the  name  of  hyacinth  is  the  LUiumfloribus  r^Uxie,  or  Marta- 
gon,  and  perhaps  the  very  species  that  is  called  Imperial  Marlagon, 
(Compare  note  on  Eclog.,  iii.,  63.) 

19-20.  Despectus  tibi  sum,  dtc.  Corydon  here  boasts  of  his  wealth, 
his  skill  in  music,  and  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  and  seeks  by 
means  of  these  to  remove  the  indiflfbrenee  that  Alexis  feels  towards 
him. — Qui  sim.  Observe  that  qui  is  here  another  form  for  quis. 
— Nivei  quam  lactis,  &c.  By  punctuating  after  pecoris,  we  haTe  con- 
nected nivei  with  lactis,  which  seems  the  far  more  natural  arrange- 
ment. White  sheep,  it  is  true,  were  preferred  by  the  Romans,  but 
here  the  point  lies  not  in  the  colour,  but  in  the  foct  of  ownership, 
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tbe  maiD  idea  being  iites  peeoria  turn.  So,  again,  the  epiUiet  mtM, 
as  applied  to  lactis  here,  can  hardly  be  oonaidered  tautological,  when 
we  have  the  same  epithet  similarljr  applied  in  Tibnlltts,  OTid,  and 
others.  Besides,  in  Greek,  we  find  yuXa  ?^k6v  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  Homer  and  Theocritas. 

21-22.  MiUe  mea  agwt.  **  A  thousand  lambs  of  mine.**— 'Smu/u 
in  montUnu.  This  language  shows  at  once  that  the  present  Eologtfe 
is  merely  an  imitation  of  some  Sicilian  Qreek  pastoral,  and  that 
Spohn  is  wrong  in  maintaining  that  Corydon  represents  Virgil 
himself,  and  Alexis  a  slare  of  PoUio*s  named  Alexander.  {Fro- 
legom.  ad  Carm.  Bueol.y^Lae  mihi  n&n  tutaU  nomim,  dus.  He  has 
cows  which  yield  him  milk  in  winter  and  summer,  so  that  it  can  be 
served  every  day  fresh  at  table. 

23-24.  CantOt  put  tolihu,  dec.  He  compares  himself  in  song  to 
the  Theban  Amphion ;  for  he  says  that  he  sings  the  same  strains 
that  Amphion  did,  when  the  latter  wished,  by  means  of  these,  to 
recaU  bis  flocks  from  their  pastures,  and  lead  them  home  at  eve. 
The  shepherds  were  accustomed  to  mingle  song  alternately  with 
the  notes  of  the  pastoral  pipe.  The  strains  ascribed  here  to  Am- 
phion  are  some  that  were  celebrated  in  early  legends. — Ampkhn. 
Amphioti  and  his  brother  Ziethus  were  sons  of  Jots  by  Antiope,  and 
heroes  of  the  pastoral  age  of  the  Greeks.  Amphion  eultivated  mu- 
sic with  the  greatest  success,  and,  according  to  the  legend,  built 
the  wall  of  Thebes,  causing  the  stones  to  take  their  respective 
places  in  obedience  to  the  tones  of  his  golden  lyre,  which  he  had 
received  from  Mercury. 

Dvreceu$.  Equivalent  here  to  ThehamLM^  from  Dirce,  the  wifo  of 
Lycus,  king  of  Thebes,  who  treated  with  great  cruelty  Antiope, 
the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  and  was  in  consequence  iml 
to  death  by  these  latter.  They  tied  her  by  the  hair  to  a  wfld  boll,  and 
let  tbe  animal  drag  her  until  she  was  dead.  After  death  she  was 
changed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name,  near  the  city  of  Thebes. 
— /»  Actao  AraeyntKo.  "  On  the  Actaean  Aracynthus."  Aracynthus 
was  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Bceotia  and  Attica,  and  the  epi- 
thet AcUtus  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  Auieus,  **  Attic,"  and  to  re- 
fer to  its  lying  partly  within  the  latter  country,  which  was  called, 
also,  Aetaa,  from  its  being  on  two  sides  skorey  i.  e.,  dxr^.  Hence 
Sextns  {adv.  Gramm.,  i.,  12,  p.  270)  even  calls  it  a  mountain  of  At- 
tica :  'ApdKwOoc  T^f  'Arrtic^f  koriv  5poc.  Amphion  ahd  Zethus  hav- 
ing been  abandoned  after  their  birth,  were  found  by  a  shepherd  near 
Eleutherw,  their  natal  place,  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia  and  Attica, 
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ooi  fyx  fjrom  Aiiicynthius,  and  brought  up  by  him.-^ApoUod.f  iii.,  A^ 
6.— Compaie  PoMs.f  i.\  98.) 

96-37.  Ntc  $um  cd^  tirformU,  **  Nor  am  I  so  devoid  of  personal 
aUractioDs." — In  liuore.  He  alludes  to  the  clear,  calm  water  near 
the  shore,  in  some  retired  nook,  where  his  ima^e  couM  easily  be 
lefiected  from  the  surface.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Voes  in  reply 
to  the  quibbling  objection  of  Servius.— jPiacwtum  venii*.  **  Undia- 
tttfbed  by  the  winds."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Wagner  : 
*'nenti9  plaeaium,  ttrs^m," — Daphnin,  Paphnis  was  famed  in  the 
legends  of  the  SieiliaA  aheph^rdsfor  hie  beauty,  and  was  the  son 
of  Mercury.  He  led  a  pastoral  life. — Si  nunquam  faUit  imago.  '*  If 
my  image  never  deceives  me,"  t.  e.,  if  the  image  reflected  from  the 
water  speaks  truth,  and  I  am  sure  it  does.  Observe- the  force  of 
the  indicative  in  denoting  certainty.  The  subjunctive  f9lUu  is  an 
inli^ior  reading,  and  implies  doubt. 

38-^.  04anhmlilwUi^^  "O  that  it  may  only  please  thee  to  in- 
habit with  me  the  country,  that  possesses  no  attractions  (for  thee),'* 
i  0..  which  appears  mean  to  thee  in  comparison  with  the  splendour 
of  a  city  Ule.  Compare  the  exptonation  of  Spohn :  SordttU  ruro, 
quia^  €4vrMl  snufuUii^  mrbana._  cidtu," — Etfigtre  anot.  Heyne  main- 
lii^ins  that  this  do^ie  not  reler  to  huntlngi  because  such  an  employ- 
ment is  foreign  to  pastoral  hfe,  but  to  the  fixing  of  forked  beams, 
cnUed  earvit  with  which  cottages  were  propped ;  and  this  is  also 
one  of  the  inter|:Hretations  given  by  Serviua.  Nothing,  however, 
ewa  be  more  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  hunting  does  belong  to 
the  pastoral  life,  as  will  readily  appear  from  the  following  passages : 
Sd9g,t  iiiM  13 ;  €fe9rg,t  iy.,  404,  teqf. ;  ColunuU.,  vii.,  12 ;  Geopon.^ 
six.,  1, 9efq. ;  Th^ocrii^,  v.,  106.  In  the  next  place,  Alexis  is  cer- 
tainly not  invited  to  a  scene  of  lahwr,  such  as  fixing  up  props ;  and 
then,  agaiiii  the  dwe^ing  of  Coiyuon  is  described  as  already  erect- 
ed, not  as  reqiiiring  erection. 

M^dormnfue  gregem^  &fi.  **  And  to  drive  the  flock  of  goats  unto 
the  green  hibiscus."  Observe  that  k^scthiu  here  in  the  dative,  for 
stf  hiHicum.  (Consult  F(»«,  oi  /oc.,  and  Gronov.f  Diatr.,  p.  8,  «ef .) 
By  the  hibiscus  is  meant  the  AUKea  oguinali$^  a  species  of  mallow, 
on  which  the  young  goats  were  accustomed  to  be  fed  after  wean- 
ing. Sibthorp  fwmd  it  growing  in  the  low,  wet  grounds  of  Greece. 
{BiUerbt^kt  Fhr^  Clast.^  p.  176.)  Some  less  correctly  take  kilnaeo 
for  an  ablative,  and  translate  "to  drive  the  flock  of  goats  wah  a 
green  switch."  As  Voss  correctly  remarks,  cwnpellere  does  not 
mean  merely  o^ere,  but  ageri  oii^ao.-^Ftndt.    Referring  to  tbo 
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plaAl  as  in  a  young  and  tender  state,  and  therefore  fitter  for  brows- 
ing upon. 

ai-dS.  In  sUvis,  The  scene  nov  chaafes  to  the  woodland  pas- 
tares  among  the  mountains,  as  opposed  to  the  meadows  where  the 
hibiscus  grows. — Pan  yrimut  caimn^t  dec.  The  Pan*8  pipe,  or  Pan* 
dean  pipe,  was  the  appropriate  musical  instrument  of  the  Arcadian 
and  other  Grecian  shepherds,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  in- 
▼ention  of  Pan,  their  tutelary  god,  who  was  sometimes  heard  play- 
ing upon  it,  as  they  imagined,  on  lioont  Manalus.  Its  Greek  name 
was  avpty^y  its  Latin  appellation,  JutuU.  It  was  constructed  either 
of  cane,  reed,  or  hemlock.  In  general,  seven  hollow  stems  of  these 
I^ants  were  fitted  together  by  means  of  wax,  haying  been  previously 
cut  to  the  proper  length,  and  a4Josted  ao  as  to  form  an  octave ;  but 
sometinies  nine  were  admitted,  giving  an  equal  number  of  notes. 
The  annexed  wood-cut  represents  Pan,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
drinking  horn,  and  in  his  left  a  syrinx,  which  is  strengthened  by 
two  transverse  bands. 


34-39.  Nee  te  paniteai,  dec.  **  Nor  let  it  repent  thee,"  dec.,  t.  «., 
nor  deem  it  unworthy  of  thee,  or,  in  other  words,  an  unbecoming 
emplayment.— CoZamo  trivu^ge  labdlum.  **  To  have  rubbed  thy  lip 
against  the  reed,"  t.  e.,  to  have  passed  the  lips  along  the  several 
apertures,  the  pipes,  in  blowing  on  them,  being  moved  along  the 
lips. — Quid  Tum  fadebtU  Amyntas.  Alluding  to  a  well-known  player 
on  the  syrinx  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  left  no  means  untried  to 
equal  the  skill  of  Corydon. — DupariJnu  septenif  &c.  <*  Formed  of 
seven  hemlock  stalks  of  unequal  length,  fastened  together." — Dtb- 
matas.  A  celebrated  performer  on  the  syrinx,  who  left  his  pipe  as 
a  legacy  to  Corydon. — Secundum.  '*  As  a  second  owner,"  t.  c,  and 
one  deserving  to  hold  it  as  such.    Ckimpare  the  explanation  of 
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Voss :  <*  Von  dir  gebraucht,  wird  sie  ihren  vorigen  Eig0ii«r  nkht 
vermissen." 

Dint  Damxtast  &c.  The  repetition  here,  dixit  Damatas,  lays  a 
particular  stress  on  the '  person  of  the  speaker. — Irmdit  ttuUus 
Amyntas.  Amyntas  had  foolishly  hoped  to  inherit  the  pipe,  and  bad 
approached,  under  this  view,  the  couch  of  the  dying  masician. 

40-44.  Nee  tuid  mihij  &c.  "  Found  by  me  in  a  dangerous  valley." 
Tlie  danger  arose  A-om  the  wild  beasts  that  frequented  it ;  and  the 
risk  encountered  enhanced  the  value  of  the  intended  gift. — Sparsts 
etiam  nuTic,  &c.  Observe  the  force  of  etiam  nunc.  In  progress  of 
time  the  animals  change  colour.  According  to  Wunderlich,  hunt- 
ers affirm  that  young  kids,  recently  bom,  have  their  skins  marked 
by  white  spots  for  the  space  of  about  six  months. 

Et  faciei,  '*  And  she  will  do  so,"  t.  e.,  will  succeed  in  getting 
them  from  me.  He  avoids  saying  (fa^o,  lest  this  open  avowal  of 
intention  may  offend  Alexis. — Sardent  tibi.  *'Are  paltry  in  thy 
eyes." 

46-47.  Hue  odes.  "  Come  hither."  The  shepherdl)eing  in  doubt 
whether  these  presents  of  the  pipe  and  kids  are  sufficient  to  attract 
Alexis,  renews  the  invitation  by  offering  him  a  gift  of  flowers,  to 
be  gathered  by  the  hands  pf  the  Nymphs,  &c. — Lilia.  The  white 
lilies  are  those  which  were  most  celebrated  and  best  known  among 
the  ancients. 

Nympha.  The  imagination  of  the  Greeks  peopled  all  the  regions 
of  earth  and  water  with  beautiful  female  forms 'called  Nymphs, 
divided  into  various  orders,  according  to  the  place  of  their  abode. 
Thus,  1,  the  Mountain-Nymphs,  or  Oreades  {'OpetdSec),  haunted  the 
mountains  {6pog^  a  mountain) ;  2,  the  Dale-Nymphs,  or  Napati  (No- 
naiat),  the  valleys  {vdnij,  a  woodland  vale) ;  3,  the  Mead-Nymphs,  or 
Leimoniades  {Aeifu^tddec)f  the  meads  {Xeifiov,  a  mead) ;  4,  the  Water- 
N3rmphs,  or  Naiades  (Saidde^)^  the  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs  {vao, 
to  flow);  5,  the  Lake-Nymphs,  or  Limniades  (AifividSec),  the  lakes 
and  pools  {Xlfivtf,  a  lake);  6,  the  Tree-Nymphs,  or  Hamadryadet 
{^ kfia6pvd&e^)y  who  were  born  and  died  with  the  trees  (A^a  and  dpvf) ; 
7,  the  Wood-Nymphs,  or  Dryades  (Apvddec)*  who  presided  over  the 
forests  generally  {dpv^) ;  and,  8,  the  Fruit-tree  Nymphs,  or  Meliade* 
(Mj/XtdiJef),  who  watched  over  gardens,  or  flocks  of  sheep,  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  term  fi^?.ov,  a  tree-fruity  or  a  sheep. 

Caiidida  Nats.  "  A  fair  Naiad,"  i.  «.,  water-nymph. — PaJUentes 
violas.  "  Pale  violets."  The  plant  here  intended  is,  according  to 
Martyn,  the  stock-gilliflower,  or  wall-flower,  which  all  botanists, 
with  one  consent,  allow  to  be  what  the  ancients  called  Leueoium, 
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fonned  from  Aevcov  lov,  **  a  white  Yi<det."  Theophrastua  says  tha 
Leuccium  is  one  of  the  earliest  flowers,  appearing  even  in  the  win- 
ter, if  the  weather  is  mild,  but  if  it  is  cold,  somewhat  later,  in  the 
spring.  Pliny,  in  translating  the  passage  of  Theophrastus  just  re- 
ferred to,  calls  the  flower  in  question  vioUt  alia.    As,  however,  the 

wall-flower  is  of  a  yellow  hue,  it  may  be  asked  how  the  term  "  pale" 

comes  to  be  applied  to  it  here.  The  answer  is  easy.  In  the  north* 
em  parts  of  the  world,  paleness  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  faint,  dead 
whiteness ;  but  in  the  wanner  countries,  where  the  people  are  in 
general  of  a  more  swarthy  complexion,  their  paleness  is  rather  yel- 
lew  than  white.  Hence  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  paleness  do  not 
mean  whiteness,  but  a  yellow  colour  or  saUoumets. — Sumtna  pa^avtra. 
'<  The^ps  of  poppies."  The  kind  here  meant  is  the  common  red 
poppy,  which  grows  wild  among  the  com. 

48-^.  Narcissum,  "  The  daflTodiL"  Therecan  be  no  doubt  that 
the  mtrcissus  of  the  ancienta  was  some  species  of  what  we  now  call 
narcissus,  or  daflfodil.  {Martyn,  ad  Georg.,  iv.,  123.)— ilne/At.  The 
anethutn  of  the  ancients  is  our  '<  dill."  In  Southem  Europe  it  grows 
wild  on  the  rocks.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sown  in 
gardens,  and  is  very  like  fennel,  but  diflfers  from  it  in  being  an  an- 
nual, smaller,  not  so  green,  and  having  broader  and  leafy  seeds  o> 
a  less  agreeable  flavour.  The  flower  is  yellow,  like  that  of  fennel 
but  smaller.  Sibtborp  found  it  both  wild  and  cultivated  in  Greece 
Its  frequent  use,  according  to  the  ancients,  injured  the  sight  antf 
the  physical  powers  generally.  The  seeds  were  deadly  to  birds. 
Dioscorides  speaks  of  an  unguentum  anetkinum,  and  a  vinum  anetki' 
num.    {DioMCt  i.,  62,^Id,,  v.,  41.) 

Casta.  "  With  the  casia."  The  eaaia  here  meant  is  not  the  aro- 
matic bark  of  the  East,  but  a  common  and  well-known  European 
plant,  namely,  the  Daphne  eueoron,  or  Thynulaa^  called  by  some 
"  spurge-flax,"  or  "  mountain  widow- waile."  {Martyn,  ad  Georg., 
ii.,  213.)~ilfo//ia  luteoldj  &,c.  '<  She  sets  ofi'the  soft  hyacinths  with 
the  yellow  marigold." — Pingit.  Variegates,  diversifies,  or  decks 
out. — Vaccinia.  (Compare  note  on  verse  18.) — Caltha.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  determine  what  flower  is  here  meant.  Probability,  how- 
ever, is  in  favour  of  the  mangold.  La  Cerda  is  incorrect  in  making 
it  the  fiov^aT^q  of  Dioscorides. 

51-52.  Ipse  ego  cana^  &jc.  "  I  myself  will  gather  quinces  hoary 
with  tender  down."  Some  think  that  the  apricot  is  here  meant, 
but,  according  to  Pliny,  this  fruit  was  not  known  in  Italy  till  thirty 
years  before  his  time,  and  was  sold  at  a  great  price.  The  quince, 
or  Malum  Cydonhan,  is  a  native  of  Crete,  and  obtains  its  name  from 
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the  city  of  Cydon  in  that  island.  The  kind  here  meant  is  the  appl^ 
shaped  qnince  <"  inalum  cotomatm  minug"  Bauh,  pin.,  434).  It  was 
a  great  favourite  on  account  of  its  fine  odour,  and  was  placed  in 
sleeping  apartments  around  the  heads  of  the  images  that  stood 
there.  Only  one  kind  of  quince  was  eaten  raw,  the  rest  were 
cooked  or  made  into  preserves.  Modem  botanists  make  three  kinds, 
the  apple-shaped,  pear-shaped^  and  Portugal  quince. 

Caskmeasque  nuees.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  chestnuts 
grow  so  abundantly  as  to  form  a  very  large  portion  of  the  food  of 
the  common  people,  who,  besides  eating  them  both  raw  and  roasted, 
form  them  into  puddings  and  cakes,  arid  even  bread.  (Library 
of  Ent.  Kntwl.y  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i^  p.  92.)  It  lib  however,  not  the  wild 
eastanea  which  furnishes  the  mits  that  are  principally  eonsamed  in 
the  South  of  Europe  and  exclusively  imported  to  more  northern 
countries,  but  a  number  of  cultivated  varieties,  the  nuts  of  which 
are  larger,  and  the  kernels  sweeter.    {Penny  Cyclop.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  850.) 

63-55.  Cerea  prunA.  '*  Waxen  plums."  So  called  from  their 
colour  being  yellow,  like  new  wax.  Hence  the  epithet  eerina  ap- 
plied to  this  species.  Thus  Pliny  remarks :  "  Sunt  tt  mgru, .... 
pruna  , .  . .  ac  lauddtiora  certna**  {H.  N.,  xv.,  13X  and  so»  also^  Otid 
{Met.,  xiii.,  8lV): 

"  Prunaque  non  solum  nigro  Uventia  succo, 
Yerum  etiam  generosa  novasque  imitantia  ceras." 

Honos  erit  huic  quoqut  porno.  "  Honour  will  be  rendered  to  this 
fruit  also."  Thou  wilt  honour  this  fruit  with  thy  approbation,  even 
as  Amaryllis  bestowed  her  attention  on  the  favourite  chestnut. — 
Porno.  Observe,  as  before  remarked,  that  pomum  is  a  general  term 
for  any  fruit  on  trees,  &c. 

Lauri.  "  Bays."  The  Roman  laurus  is  bur  "  bay."  Our  laarel 
was  hardly  known  in  Europe,  remarks  Martyn,  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  16th  century,  about  which  time  it  seems  to  have  been  brought 
from  Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  into  most  parts  of 
Europe.  The  laurel  differs  from  the  ancient  laurus  in  two  respects : 
it  has  no  fine  smell,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  for  crackling  in  the 
fire.  The  first  discoverers  of  the  laurel  gave  it  the  name  of  lauro- 
eerasus,  because  it  has  a  leaf  something  like  a  bay,  and  a  iroit  like 
a  cherry.— Proxtwa.  "Next,"  t.  e.,  referring  to  the  intended  posi- 
tion of  the  myrtle  in  the  basket,  next  to  the  bay,  and  almost  joined 
with  it.  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  proxima  here,  is  shown 
plainly  enough  by  the  very  next  line,  quomam  He  poeita. 

W-ftT.  RutHeua.    «» A  eldwtt,"  f .  *.,  a  very  dolt  in  offering  racli 
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^fis.^Muntra.  <*  Sach  gifts  as  thine.*'  Alexis  prefers  the  present! 
and  the  Kfe  of  the  city,  and  disdains  rural  scenes  and  rural  gifts. 
(Compare  verse  00.)~St  munerihuM  eertes.  *'If  thoo  even  contend 
with  gifts,"  t.  «.,  seek  to  gain  the  fiivoar  of  Alexis  hy  other  and 
more  valoable  gifts,  such,  namely,  as  wonld  be  likely  to  please  an 
inhabitant  of  the  city. ^Concedat  IoUa9.  «*  Will  loflas,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, yield  to  thee,'*  i.  e.,  thon  hast  little  chance  of  surpassing  the 
wealthy  lollas  in  the  splendour  of  thy  gifts.  Compare  the  explana- 
tion of  Wagner :  «  Coneedai,  i.  e.,  eedat  lUmorum  amplUudine:'  lollas 
was  the  master  of  Alexis. 

58^9.  Heu  !  keu  !  quid  yo/us,  dco.  Heyne  thinks  that  Cotydolk 
here  alludes  to  his  rank  folly  in  making  mention  of  gifts,  when 
loHas  is  so  well  able  to  surpass  him  in  these.  Wagner,  on  the  other 
hand,  wHh  fkr  more  propriety,  makes  the  accusation  of  foDy  consist 
in  this,  that  Corydon  is  throwing  away  his  peace  of  mind  on  a  hope- 
less object  of  pursuit,  and  one  that  will  produce  serious  injury  to 
him  in  the  neglect  of  his  private  aikhirs.  He  begins,  therefore,  t6 
return  to  a  better  mind ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  true  to  nature,  he 
flies  back  to  his  former  passion.—Kortdiu  aMfnim,  dbc.  "  Lost  (to 
all  reason),  I  have  let  in  the  southern  blast  among  my  flowers,  m 
the  wild  boars  unto  the  ciystal  springs,"  t.  e.,  I  have  acted  with  as 
much  folly  as  if  I  had  exposed  my  ilowers  to  the  destructive  blast, 
or  allowed  my  pure  springs  to  be  defiled  and  rendered  turbid  by  the 
wild  boars,  ahimals  of  unclean  habits,  and  fond  of  wallowing  in  the 
mire.  Observe  that  perdihu  is  here  equivalent  to  perdituM  Mkore,  i. 
e.,  amens.^-Austrum.  The  sirocco,  or  hot  wind  of  the  south,  is 
meant,  so  injurious  in  its  eflTects  to  both  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world. 

60-62.  Quem  fugis,  dec.  .  The  train  of  t)iought  is  as  follows  : 
Whom  dost  thou  shun  1  Me  1  And  because  I  am  an  inhabitant  of 
the  country  ?  Why,  the  very  gods  themselves  have  dwelt  there ! 
Ay,  and  men  of  royal  lineage  too. — D)  quoque^  dec.  As,  for  instance, 
Apollo,  while  tending  the  flock  of  Admetus,  in  Thessaly.— 2}ar<{<t- 
iousqiu.  Referring  to  his  descent  from  the  royal  line  of  Dardanns. 
Paris,  in  early  life,  and  before  his  true  lineage  was  known,  was  i, 
shepherd  on  Mount  Ida. 

Pallas  J  quat  condidity  &c.  **  Let  Pallas  inhabit  by  herself  the  cita- 
dels she  hath  erected."  Pallas  Athene,  or  Minerva,  the  goddess 
<^  skilful  inventions  both  in  peace  and  war,  first  taught  men  to  build 
dwellings  and  erect  fortified  cities.  Hence  she  was  styled  iroXio^- 
tof,  "  city-protectre6s ;"  imXtdc,  «  guardian  of  the  city ;"  hcpdUt, 
**  dwelling  on  heights ;"  these  early  cities  being  generally  erected, 
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for  greater  safety,  on  eioineacesi  and  having  a  citadel  or  fortress 
attached.  This  idea  was  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  Grecian 
world,  but  particularly  so  at  Athens,  where  the  wcpovoXic,  or  citadel, 
was  under  her  immediate  protection.  We  must  not,  however,  on 
the  present  occasion,  limit  arces  in  the  text  to  Athens-  merely,  but 
give  it  a  general  reference  to  all  citadels,  that  is,  to  all  walled  towns, 
in  opposition  to  the  free  country  ;  and  the  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed must  be  regarded  as  the  following :  Leave  the  cold  and  stem 
Goddess  of  Wisdom  to  dwell  by  herself  in  the  walled  cities  v^hich 
she  has  taught  men  to  erect,  and  come  and  live  with  me  amid  the 
freedom  of  rural  scenes. 

CondiddL  Equivalent,  in  effect,  to  eondere  doeuit.  {Vots,  ad  loc,) 
— Ipsa.  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  ipsa  here,  compare  the 
explanation  of  Wagner :  " ipsa,  Tum  tu  cum  ilia"  {Quast.  Virg., 
xviii.,  2,  c.y—Nobis.    Himself  and  Alexis. 

63-65.  Se^itur.  Used  in  a  different  sense  here  from  that  in 
verse  65,  but  still  there  lurks  in  both  the  common  idea  of  seeking 
with  earnestness. — Lupus  ipse.  <*  The  wolf  on  its  part."  Equiva- 
lent to  the  Greek  Xvkoc  <J'  a6.  {Wagn.t  Quasi.  Virg.,  xviii.,  2,  a.)— 
Cytisum.  (Ck)nsult  note  on  Eclog.^i., 79.) — Trahitsua  quemque,  &c 
**  His  own  particular  inclination  draws  each  one  on  \"  more  liter- 
ally, "  drags,"  as  indicating  the  difficulty  of  resisting  the  impulse. 

66-67.  Aratra  jugo  referunt,  &c.  "  The  steers  are  bearing  hence 
the  plough  hung  upon  the  yoke."  In  construction,  join  suspensa 
jugo,  i.  «.,  suspensa  ex  jugo,  and  not^tf^o  referurU^  as  Spohn  directs. 
When  the  ploughman  had  finished  his  day's  labour,  he  turned  the 
plough  upside  down,  and  the  oxen  went  home  dragging  its  tail  and 
handle  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  plough  may  then  be 
said  to  hang,  as  it  were,  on  the  ox-yoke.  Compare  Horace  {Epod^ 
n.,  63) ; 

'*  Videre  fessos  vomer  em  inoersum  hoves 
Collo  trahentes  languido." 
Et  sol  erescentes,  &c.  **  And  the  departing  sun  doubles  the  increas- 
ing shadows."  Palladius  informs  us  that  the  country  people, 
who  were  accustomed  to  compute  their  time  by  the  length  of  the 
shadows  proceeding  from  objects,  had,  during  the  longest  days,  a 
shadow  of  twelve  feet  at  the  tenth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  but  at 
the  eleventh  one  of  twenty-three  feet,  nearly  double.  Hence  the 
force  o(duplicat  in  the  text.  {Pdlad.,  iij.,  327.)  Observe  that  Co- 
rydon's  lament  has  lasted  from  noon  till  evening. 

70-72.  Semiputata  est,  "  Hangs  half  pruned."  His  indulgence  in 
a  fruitless  attachment  has  caused  the  suspension  of  rural  labours, 
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and  done  injury  in  consequence  to  his  affaire.  Vines  were  pruned 
twice  every  year :  once  in  the  summer  season,  aod  again  in  the 
fail. — Frondo9&.  Observe  that  not  only  the  vine  itself,  but  the  tree 
also  along  which  it  was  trained  underwent  pruning. — Ulmo.  The 
ehn  was  chosen  particularly  for  the  trainiog  of  vines. 

Quilt  lu  oHquid,  dtc.  **  Why  dost  tboa  not  rather  get  ready  to 
weave  of  osiers  and  pliant  rush  some  one  at  least  of  those  things 
the  nee  of  which  is  needed,''  t.  e.,  baskets,  cheese-holdere,  and  otb* 
er  things  of  the  kind  that  are  wanted  on  a  farm.  Observe  the 
force  of  saltern,  "  some  one  ai  least,**  no  matter  how  small  or  unim* 
portant ;  hence  aliqitid  saltern  is  the  same  as  aUquid  quanlumvis  ex* 
igitum. — Detexere.  Equivalent  to  tesendo  absolvtre. — Alium.  Ob* 
serve  the  force  of  alius  here,  as  implying  that  there  are  many  otli- 
era  as  good  as  he,  and  equally  attractive.  Corydon,  therefore,  wiU 
not  eyentoally  miss  him. 
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Bcid^tiE  in. 

This  Eclogue  exhibits  s  eotitest  between  two  shepherds,  in  What 
has  bees  ealled  amoebsan  verse,  in  which  the  persons  introduced 
recite  or  sing  alternate  straitts,  the  one  striving  to  excel  the  other. 
Menalcas  and  Damoetas,  after  indulging  in  some  rustic  raillery,  re- 
Bolve  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  two  bowls,  or  cups,  which  they 
mutuallj  stake,  appointing,  at  the  same  time,  a  neighbouring  shep- 
herd to  be  the  judge  of  their  performances.  They  boast  of  their 
respective  fair  ones,  sing  the  praises  of  Pollio,  and  propose  some 
absurd  enigmas.  The  poet  seems  to  have  laid  it  down  as  an  indis<- 
pensable  rule  in  these  amoeb^an  verses,  that  the  rival  swains 
should  answer  each  other  in  exactly  the  same  number  of  lines. 
Through  the  whole  Eclogue  the  Roman  poet  has  closely  imitated 
his  Grecian  predecessor  Theocritus ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  his 
pastoral  productions  in  which  he  has  exhibited  the  coarseness  of 
his  original.  {Durdop,  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  iil,  p.  117.)  The  title 
"  Palsemon"  is  given  to  the  Eclogue  from  the  name  of  the  umpire. 

Voss  makes  this  Eclogue  to  have  been  composed  by  Virgil  in  the 
spring  of  A.U.C.  712,  the  poet  being  then  in  his  »7th  year. 


1-6.  Cujumpecus?  "  Whose  flock  (is  this)  ?"  Cu/um  is  here  the 
neuter  of  the  earlier  pronominal  adjective  cujus,  -o,  -ttm,  "  whose," 
&c.  Though  obsolete  in  the  polished  dialect  of  the  city,  it  is  here 
retained  in  the  language  of  country  life,  where  so  many  old  forms 
are  accustomed  to  linger.  The  resemblance  in  sound,  and  of  course 
in  meaning,  between  cujits  and  the  English  "  whose"  is  very  stri- 
king. (Compare  Donaldson's  Varronianus,  p.  200,  233.)— ^n  Jfe/i- 
hai.  "Is  it  Meliboeus'sl"  Observe  that  an  here  properly  car- 
ries with  it  an  air  of  doubt,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  clause  is 
this,  "  It  is  not  Melibceus's,  is  it  1"  (Consult  Beier,  ad  Cic.,  Of., 
i.,  16,  ^  48.) 

Tradidit.  "  Intrusted  it  to  my  care."  JEgon  sits  by  the  side  of 
Neaera,  preferring  his  suit,  and  intrusts  his  flock,  meanwhile,  to  a 
hireling.— Jn/c/ix  semper.  The  flock  are  here  represented  as  ever 
unfortunate,  both  on  account  of  their  master,  who  neglects  his  af- 
fairs, and  on  account  of  their  keeper,  who  is  a  mere  hireling,  and 
feels  no  interest  for  them. — Fovet.    "  Prefers  his  suit  unto." 

Hie  alienus  custos.    "  This  hireling  keeper."    He  is  called  alienus ; 
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literally,  a  mere  Mtranger,  one  who  knoi^s  little  of  the  flock,  ind 
cares  little  for  its  comibrt.— Bt«  mulget  in  korA.  Dithooest  under- 
keepers  were  accastomed  to  milk  the  flocks  secretly,  and  dispose 
of  the  milk  for  their  own  advantage.  This  offence  waS  punished 
in  the  time  of  Joatinian  with  stripes  and  loss  of  wages. — Ei  tueeus 
peeori,  dLC.  **  And  (thus)  their  strength  is  secretly  taken  firom  tlie 
mothers,  and  their  milk  from  the  lambs ;"  more  Kterally,  •*  their 
jnice  ia  secretly  taken  from  the  iloek,"  t.  a.,  jutoe,  or  animal  lymph, 
which  gives  strength  to  the  mother,  and  a  notrittve  qnality  to  her 
milk.  {Edwards,  ad  loc.)  Observe  tliat,  in  place  of  «f  tMUm^  the 
prose  form  of  expression  would  be  pio  siteeut. 

7-9.  Pareiut  uta  vtm,  dbc.  **  Still,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
these  reproaches  of  thine  ought  to  be  made  more  sparingly  against 
men."  The  term  «tm  is  meant  to  be  emphatic  here,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  clause  is  as  follows :  What  if  I  am  a  hireling !  stiH, 
however,  I  am  a  man,  and  stained  by  no  unmanly  vices ;  which  It 
inore  than  thou  canst  say.  Persons  like  the«  shoukl  be  eftutioos 
how  they  heap  reproaclies  upon  theee  who  are  fhr  purer  than  them* 
selves. 

Nonmmt  tt  qui  fe,  &c.  •<  We  know  both  who  made  thee  •  pAr^ 
ner  in  guilt,  when  the  very  he-goats  turned  away  their  looks,  attd 
in  what  sacred  grot,  but  the  good-natared  Nymphs  (only)  laughed," 
i.  e.,  did  not  punish  this  act  of  profanation.  The.  allusion  ia  to  aooM 
act  of  guilt,  rendered  doubly  heinous  by  the  sacred  character  of  th* 
place.  With  t$  supply  eormperit,  or  some  equivalent  term,  which  it 
here  suppressed  by  euphemism. — Trantversa  tueniihma.  We  hare 
given  the  version  of  Wagner.  The  common  translation  is,  '<  whfld 
the  he-goats  looked  askance." — SaceUo,  Aocofding  to  Festos,  ««- 
eeUum  means  properly  a  consecrated  place  open  to  the  sky.  Com- 
monly, however,  it  is  taken  to  signify  a  small  chapei  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  it  appears  to  indicate  a  grotto  sacred  to  the  Nympha, 
near  some  spring  or  fountain-head  where  the  flocks  were  accus- 
tomed to  repose  during  the  midday  heats. 

10-11.  Tunc,  credo,  6us.  Menalcas  here  answers  ironically,  that 
it  was  when  he  maliciously  injured  Mycon'a  vineyard,  insintiating 
all  the  while  that  Damcetas  was  actually  guilty  of  such  an  act. 
Maliciously  injuring  trees,  and  especially  vines,  was  punished  with 
a  fine  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Subsequent  legislators, 
however,  inflicted  the  same  punishment  as  in  the  case  of  robbery, 
namely,  cutting  off  the  hand.  We  have  adopted  iune  with  Jahn, 
instead  of  the  common  reading  ittm,  the  former  expressing  the  time! 
more  specifically.  (Compare  Lvndenutnn,  de  Adv.  Lot.  Spec.,  i.,  p. 
10,  seqq.) 
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Quum  fM  wrJmtUm,  &c.  "  Wbea  they  saw  me  hack  the  elm 
grove  of  Mycon  and  his  young  vines  with  malicious  bill,"  i.  e.,  when 
they,  namely,  the  Nymphs. — Arbustum.  Equivalent  here  to  mari- 
tatas  ulmost  and  referring  to  the  elms  along  which  the  vines  were 
trained.  The  full-grown  vines,  therefore,  suffer  also.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  viUs  iwoeUa  are  the  very  young  vines,  only  recently  plant- 
ed, still  lowly  in  sizfe,  and  which  have  not,  as  yet,  begun  to  twine 
around  the  trees.    {Spohn,  ad  loc.) 

12-15.  Aut  hicy  ad  veteres  fagosj  &c.  Damoetas  recriminates,  and 
charges  Menalcas  with  an  act  of  equal  maliciousness. — Fagos. 
(Consult  note  on  Eclog. ,  i. ,  1 . ) — Arcwm  ct  calamos.  Bows  and  arrows 
would  be  required  by  the  shepherds  to  defend  their  flocks  against 
wild  beasts  and  robbers,  and  would  also  be  used  in  hunting. — Per' 
verse.  "  Malignant."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Forcellini :  ♦*  In-^ 
terdum  tst  malevolus,  malignus,  tanquam  si  perversis  obliquisque  ocu- 
lis  aXterius  bona  aspiciat." 

Puero.  Daphnis,  as  Voss  correctly  remarks. — D<mata.  Given  to 
him  by  some  third  person.  Observe  the  employment  of  the  neuter 
here  as  referring  to  inanimate  objects,  namely,  "  arcum,  ei  calamos,^* 
'^Aliqud.  "In  some  way."  Supply  ro^owe  or  wa. — Nocuisses.  Sup- 
ply illis. 

16-20.  Quid  domini  faciant,  &,c.  This  is  commonly  understood 
as  meaning,  What  may  be  expected  from  their  masters,  when  thiev- 
ish servants  show  so  much  presumption  1  and  it  is  regarded  as  an 
attack  on  both  his  rival  ^gon  and  Damcetas.  Wagner's  explana- 
tion, however,  is  far  better,  and  much  more  oatural,  namely  :  I 
see  in  thee  a  most  audacious  thief ;  what,  then,  has  not  a  master 
to  fear  from  such  a  servant  1  For  it  is  most  likely  that  he  who, 
like  thyself,  makes  free  with  the  property  of  his  neighbour,  will  re- 
strain himself  in  a  far  less  degree  from  those  things  that  are  nearer 
at  hand,  and  which  invite  to  theft,  namely,  the  property  of  his  own 
master.  How,  then,  shall  masters  be  able  to  protect  their  own 
against  such  plunderers  as  these  1  In  other  words,  "  what  are  they 
to  do  1"  {quidfadant  7)  Do  what  they  may,  they  cannot  save  them- 
selves. The  foregoing  explanation  shows  the  propriety  offaeiani 
as  a  reading,  not  facienty  as  some  editions  give  it. 

iViwi  ego  te  vidi,  &c.  He  now  proceeds  to  charge  Bamoetas  with 
an  act  of  theft,  to  which  he  himself  was  a  witness. — Excipere  insi" 
diis.  '*  Entrap."— I.ydi«c«.  The  name  of  a  dog,  half  dog,  half  wolf ; 
or,  in  other  words,  begotten  by  a  wolf.  Pliny  says  that  these  were 
common  in  Gaul.  {H.  N.,  viii.,  61.)— Quo  nunc  se  proripU  ilUt 
**  Whither  now  is  yon  fellow  taking  himself  off  1"    Observe  the 
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force  of  iUet  as  denoting  one  at  some  distance. — 7%r»,  cage  peew. 
.  Menalcas  now  calls  out  to  Tityrus,  who  had  charge  of  Damon*s 
goats,  to  gather  together  his  flock,  since  a  thief,  Datncetas,  was 
among  them. — Tu  po9t  carecta  UUebas.  Observe  that  carectum  is 
properly  a  place  covered  with  the  carex.  **  Thou  didst  skulk  behind 
the  rushes."  It  is  difficult,  as  Martyn  observes,  to  determine  what 
the  carex  itself  is,  from  what  the  ancients  have  said  of  it.  We 
must,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  authority  of  Anguillara,  who  as- 
sures us  that,  about  Padua  and  Yincenza,  they  call  a  sort  of  rush 
careze ;  which  seems  to  be  the  old  word  carex  roodernned.  Caspar 
Bauhin  says  it  is  that  sort  of  rush  which  he  has  calledV«new«  acu- 
tU9  paniculd  sparsL  It  is  therefore,  adds  Martyn,  our  comnum  hard 
ruth,  which  grows  in  pastures,  and  by  waysides  in  a  moist  soil.  It 
is  more  solid,  hard,  and  prickly  at  the  point  than  our  ecmmon  90ft 
rush,  which  seems  to  be  what  the  ancients  called  ;uncti«.  {Martyn^ 
ad  Georg.y  iii.,  231.) 

21-24.  An  mihif  cantando^  &.C,  **  Could  not  that  same  one,  on 
being  beaten  in  singing,  have  given  me  up  the  goat,  which  my  pipe, 
with  its  strains,  had  won  1 "  Damoeta*  admits  the  taking  of  the  goat, 
but  insists  that  it  belonged  of  right  to  him,  as  a  prize  fairly  won  in 
a  contest  of  song. — Ule,  Observe  the  force  of  this  pronoun  here  in 
distinguishing  or  marking  out :  **  that  same  one,"  t.  «.,  that  same 
Pamon. — Cartninibus.  In  these  musical  contests  they  commonly 
played  on  the  pipe  or  syrinx,  in  the  intervals  between  the  two  parts 
of  a  song ;  hence  the  carmina,  or  *'  strains,"  are  the  parts  of  the 
song,  afler  which  the  music  comes. — Fistula.  (Consult  note  on 
Eclag.,  ii.,  32.) 

Si  nescis.  **  If  thou  art  unacquainted  (with  the  fact,  I  will  tell 
thee),"  t.  e.,  to  let  thee  know.  Equivalent  to  ut  hoc  tdag,  or  ne  hoe 
igriores.-^Jpse  fatebatur.  Damon,  according  to  the  story  of  Damos* 
tas,  confessed  to  him  in  private  that  the  goat  was  his  of  right,  but 
excused  himself  from  giving  it  up,  and  apparently  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  such  a  surrender  on  his  part  would  be  tantamount 
to  an  open  avowal  of  defeat. 

25-27.  Cantando  tu  Ulum  7  Supply  vicisse  te  ais. — Fistula  cerd  jwnc- 
ia,  <&c.  He  doubts  whether  he  was  ever  the  owner  of  a  syrinx.  (Con- 
sult note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  32.) — Non  tu  in  triviis,  ^c.  "  Wast  thou  not 
accustomed,  thou  blockhead,  to  murder  some  wretched  tune  in  the 
cross- ways,  on  a  screaking  straw  1" — Triviis.  By  tritium  is  meant 
"  a  place  where  three  ways  meet ,-"  it  then  gets  the  signification  of 
«'  a  place  of  public  resort,"  especially  for  the  lower  orders.— Stridenti^ 
A  rerbal  adjective,  not  a  participle.    Hence  the  remark  of  Spohn, 
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."  non,  quae  nunc  stridet,  sed  qa«  ewintno." — Stipuld.  Referrin|^  to 
a  pipe  of  simplest  construction,  made  of  a  single  straw  or  reed. 
(Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  i.,  2.) — Disperiete.  Equiyalent  to  male 
perdercj  just  as  dispeream  is  the  same  with  male  peream,  (Compare, 
moreover,  Propertuu,  ii.,  33,  10  :  "  Duro  perdere  verba  s&no.*^) 

28-31.  Vis  ergo.  "Art  thou wUling,  then  1"  Observe  that  v»n< 
and  vin^  tu  merel j  interrogate,  bat  that  vU  and  vi«  Ai  are  meant  to 
arouse.  {Spohn,  ad  loc.) — Wicisstm.  "  By  turns,'*  t.  e.,  in  amcebeaa 
strain.  (Consult  Introductory  Remarks  to  this  Eclogue.) — Hane 
vitulam.  "This  heifer.*'  Observe  that  vitvda  is  here  put  tor  jwoenr 
ea. — Ne  forte  recuses.  To  prevent  his  refusing  the  stake  as  a  mean 
one,  he  enumerates  the  good  qualities  of  the  heifer.  She  comes 
twice  to  be  milked,  although  she  suckles  twins. — Binos.  For  Duos, 
The  poets  often  use  the  distributive  for  the  cardinal  numbers. — 
Quo  pignore.    "  For  what  bet.**    The  same  as  quo  pignore  posiio. 

33-37.  Injusta  noverca.  "A  harsh  stepmother.**  Theocritus, 
from  whom  this  is  imitated,  is  more  true  to  nature :  hrel  x^^^^^ 
&  6  Ttarrip  fiev  X^  d  fidrrip.  "  Since  both  my  father  is  cross,  and  my 
mother  also.**  {IdyU.y  viii.,  15.) — Bisque  die  numcrant,  &c.  (Cona- 
pare  Ooidt  Met.^  xiii.,  824 :  ^*  Pauperis  est  numerare  pecus.**) — Alter^ 
"  One  or  the  other  of  them.**  Observe  that  the  counting  takes 
place  in  the  morning  when  they  are  led  out  to  pasture,  and  again  in 
the  evening  when  they  return  home. — Insanh-e.  "  To  show  thy 
mad  folly  (in  contending  with  me).**    Supply  mecum  eertando. 

Pocula  fagina.  "  A  pair  of  beechen  cups.*'  Observe  the  force  of 
the  pluf  al.  Drinking-cups,  as  Voss  remarks,  were  usually  in  pairs  : 
one  for  wine,  the  other  for  water ;  and  he  refers,  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  to  Cic,  in  Verr.,  and  also  to  Horace,  Sat.,  i.,  6, 117,  "  lapis 
albus  Pocula  cum  eyatho  duo  svstinet."  The  cyatkas  here  mentioned 
Was  a  small  ladle,  by  means  of  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
mixed,  or  else  taken  from  the  cratei;,  or  large  vessel,  ready  mixed, 
and  transferred  to  the  cups. 

Alcimedontis.  According  to  Ciampi  (Dissert.  deW  antiea  toreuHca)^ 
this  Alcimedon  was  not  a  shepherd,  but  a  famous  artist.  Jahn,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  name  is  a  fictitious  one ;  wjhile 
Sillig,  again,  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Virgil's.     (Diet.  Artif.,  s.  v.) 

38-40.  Lenta  quibus  tomoy  &c.  "  A  bending  vine,  superadded  to 
which,  mantles  (with  its  foliage)  the  clustering  berries,  put  forth 
everywhere  in  profusion  by  the  pale  ivy."  On  each  cup  was  carv- 
ed in  relief  a  vine  intertwining  with  an  ivy,  and  partially  conceal- 
ing with  its  foliage  the  clustering  ivy-berries  scattered  In  rich  pro- 
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Hisioa  atimwi.'^Toimo.  Equivalent  here  to  edtlo. — FaeUi.  The 
Mttie,  in  eflbctt  as  docta  et  perUd  mdnu  traetato. — Difftuog  hederd  pal- 
laUe.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Dorio; :  **Bx  hederd  eruU09,  ei 
hue  iUuc  dispenos.** — PallefUe.  Martyn  thinks  that  Virgil  means 
here  the  kind  of  try  with  yellow  berries,  which  was  used  for  the 
garlands  with  wbidi  poets  were  crowned,  or  the  Hedera  baeeit  ai»- 
reis.  The  edges  of  the  leaTCs  approach  to  white.  (if«rfyii,  ad  Ec- 
iog.,  vii.,  38.) 

In  medio.  The  intertwined  tine  and  iry  enclose  a  circular  space 
or  field,,  on  which  are  carved  two  figures. — Conon.  A  celebrated 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  flourished  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  was  a  friend  of  Archimedes,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  latter  in  his  writings  as  having  a  great  knowledge 
of  geometry.  Conon  was  the  proposer  of  the  spiral  which  bears 
the  name  of  Archimedee. — Ef  gnu  fuit  tdter.  A  true  example  of 
pastoral  simplicity.  The  shepherd  forgets  the  name  of  the  other 
mathematician,  and  describes  him  by  his  works.  Commentators 
are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  person  meant.  Yoss  is  in  ihvour 
of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos.  The  scholia  published  by  Mai,  besides  Ara« 
tue  and  Eudoxus,  name  Archimedes,  Hipparchus,  Eudaemon,  Eu- 
did,  and  even  Hesiod.  Servius  mentions  Ptolemy  among  others ; 
hut  Ptolemy  flourished  150  years  later  than  Virgil. 

4i~4d.  Descripnt  Tadto,  dee.  *'  Who  described  with  his  rod  the 
whole  sphere  to  the  nations,  (showing)  what  seasons  the  reaper, 
what  the  bending  ploughman  should  observe.''  The  radnu  is  here 
the  BtaflT  or  rod,  used  by  the  ancient  mathematicians  in  describing 
tiie  various  parts  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  in  drawing  geomet- 
rical figures  in  sand. — Tatum  erbem.  The  whole  system  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. — Terhpora  qua  ntessor,  dtc.  The  reference  is  to 
prognostications  of  weather,  arrangement  of  seasons,  dec,  as  de- 
duced from  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  at  the  rising  or 
setting  of  what  constellatidU,  for  example,  the  husbandman  should 
commence  certain  labours,  &c. — Cunms,  EquiTSlent  to  eurvato 
terpore  incumhene  areJtro. 

NecdMm  tUie  labra  admoti,  &c.  Imitated,  again,  frooi  Theocritus, 
Md.,  i.,  59.     Did*  hi  ira  rrori  x't^  fftov  -^tyeVj  k.  t.  A. 

45-48.  Ei  mtdU  cireum,  &c.  Each  of  this  second  pair  of  cups  has 
carved  on  it  in  relief  the  acanthus,  which,  after  enclosing  a  field 
or  area,  is  represented  as  twining  around  the  handles. — Aeantho. 
Linfittue  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  acanthus,  namely,  the  Acan- 
tkuif  maUitj  and  the  Aeantkus  tpinotui.  The  former  is  the  modern 
Brankurgine,  end  appears  to  be  here  meant.    Its  slf  em  is  ab6ut  twc 
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feet  high,  and  is  covered  from  the  middle  to  the  top  with  fine,  large 
white  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  The  leaves  are  large, 
soft,  deeply  cut,  hairy,  and  shining,  and  surround  the  bwer  part  only 
of  the  stem.  The  A.  spinostis^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  prickly  plant. 
Theophrastus  mentions  a  third  kind  of  acanthus,  which  appears  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Acacia  Arabica,  whence  gum  Arabic  is  obtained. 
Silvasque  sequentes.  Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  and  hia 
having,  by  the  power  of  music,  caused  the  very  trees  of  the  forest 
to  follow  him. — Si  ad  vitulam  spectas,  &c.  *<If  thou  look  to  the 
heifer,  there  is  no  reason  why  thou  art  to  extol  thy  cups,"  t.  e., 
compared  with  the  heifer,  thy  cups  are  far  inferior,  and  not  ,what 
thou  hast  boasted  them  to  be.  Menalcas  had  boasted  of  his  cups 
in  verse  35.  Damcetas  here  replies  to  him,  that  bis  cups  were  by 
no. means  an  equal  stake  with  the  heifer;  intending,  at  the  same 
time,  to  convey  this  meaning :  Do  not  talk,  therefore,  of  staking  a 
mere  pair  of  cups,  for  I  myself  have  a  pair  as  good  as  thine ;  but  I 
consider  them  as  forming  too  mean  a  stake.  Match,  rather,  my 
heifer  with  another  of  the  same  value. 

49-51.  Nunquam  hodie  effugies.  Menalcas,  misunderstanding, 
either  actually  or  pretendedly,  the  drift  of  his  opponent's  remark, 
considers  him  as  wishing  to  decline  the  contest,  because  the  stakes 
are  unequal.  He  tells  him,  therefore,  that  he  is  not  going  to  get 
oflT  in  this  way ;  that,  rather  than  allow  the  matter  to  end  so,  be, 
Menalcas,  will  engage  with  him  on  his  own  terms,  and  will  stake 
heifer  against  heifer,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be. — Vemanij 
quocunque  vocdris.  "  I  will  come  whithersoever  thou  mayest  have 
called,"  i.  e.,  I  will  meet  thee  on  thy  own  terms.  He  here  express- 
es his  willingness  to  contend  with  him  for  the  stake  of  a  heifer, 
having  changed  his  previous  resolve.    iHeynCf  adloc.)  . 

Audiat  hac  tatUunit  &c.  "  Let  even  whoever  it  may  be,  that  is 
coming,  but  hear  these  (strains  of  ourp).  See !  'tis  Paliemon,"  t. «., 
let  any  one  that  comes  this  way,  no  matter  who,  be  the  umpire  in 
our  dispute. — Efficiamj  &c.  <*  I'll  bring  it  to  pass,  that  thou  shalt 
never  hereafter,"  &c.  This  line  is  incorrectly  punctuated  in  most 
editions,  a  comma  being  placed  after,  not  before  posthae. 

52-59.  Quin  age,  &c.  "  Come  on  then,  if  thou  hast  aught  to 
sing,"  t.  «.,  if  thou  canst  sing  at  all.—iVec  quemquam  fugio.  "  Nor 
do  I  shun  any  one,"  t.  e.,  any  opponent.  Equivalent,  as  Voss  and 
Wagner  remark,  to  "  rue  u  nee  alium  quemquam  fugio.^^  Heyne, 
with  less  propriety,  supplies  judicem,  "  Nor  do  I  refuse  any  one  as 
indge.'^'^Sensibus  hoc  imisy  6lc.  "  Lay  up  these  strains  in  thy  deep- 
est thoughts,  the  wager  is  not  one  of  small  value,"  t.  e.,  pay  careftl 
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ftttantion  to  our  respectiye  strains ;  the  heifer  which  we  eieh  have 
staked  forms  a  prize  well  worth  contending  for. 

Dicite.  "  Say  on,"  i.  e.,  begin.— £/  nunc.  "  Now  too."— /ne^ 
Damata,  Damcetas,  as  the  party  attacked,  has  the  privilege  of 
singing  first.  This  woald  be,  in  fact,  an  important  privilege,  since 
Damcetas  might  begin  with  some  strain  previously  composed  by 
himself,  and  Menalcas  would  be  compelled,  by  the  rules  of  the  con- 
test, to  follow  in  imitation  without  a  moment*s  delay.  {Vomm^  «4 
loc.) — Amant  altema  Camana.  **  The  Muses  love  alternate  strains," 
i.  c,  an  amcebean  contest,  on  account  of  the  wide  field  which  it 
affords  for  ingenuity,  quickness  of  invention,  and  poetic  skilL 

60-63.  Jovis  omnia  plena.  Imitated  from  Aratus,  who  has  bor- 
rowed the  idea  from  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  *^Anma  Mundiy*  or 
an  intelligent  spirit  pervading  the  universe  as  its  SouL  (Compare 
Georg.,  iv.,  220,  teqq.y—IlU  colit  terras,  **  He  fosters  the  fields." 
The  meaning  of  Damoetas  is  this :  All  things  are  full  of  Jove,  the 
country  itself,  too ;  he  fosters  the  vegetation  of  the  fields ;  he  levee 
the  shepherd's  soug. 

Et  me  Phahue  amat.  **  And  me  Phcebus  loves."  Phfisbue  is  here 
opposed  to  Jupiter,  and  the  meaning  of  Menalcas  is  as  follows : 
Jove,  thou  sayest,  loves  thy  strains ;  and  Phoebus,  I  say  in  reply, 
loves  those  that  are  mine.  It  is  better  to  be  aided  in  song  by  Phoe- 
bus than  by  Jove.  Observe  here  the  peculiar  force  of  «l,  which  has 
not  the  force  of  aUo,  as  Wagner  maintains. — Munera  sunt.  **  His 
appropriate  gifts,"  t.  e.,  the  gifts  that  he  loves. — Lauri.  The  bay 
was  dear  to  Apollo,  on  account  of  the  transformation  of  Daphne 
into  that  tree.  In  like  manner,  the  hyacinth  was  a  favourite  with 
the  god,  because  it  sprang  from  the  blood  of  his  beloved  Hyacin- 
thus,  whom  he  accidentally  killed  with  a  quoit.  As  regards  the  an* 
cient  Laurus,  consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  54. 

Suave  rubens  hyacinthue.  "  The  sweet  blushing  hyacinth."  The 
epithet  rubens  has  reference  to  a  sort  of  crimson  hue,  the  colour 
of  human  blood.  (Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  18,  and  also  on  verse 
106  of  the  present  Eclogue.) 

64-65.  Malo  me  petit.  ''Throws  an  apple  at  me;"  literally, 
"  seeks  (i.  e.y  attacks)  me  with  an  apple."  The  apple,  under  the 
Latin  name  of  which  {malum)  the  Romans  comprehended  also  the 
quince,  the  pomegranate,  the  citron,  the  peach,  dec.,  was  sacred  to 
Venus,  whose  statues  sometimes  bore  a  poppy  in  one  hand  and  an 
apple  in  the  other.  A  present  of  an  apple,  or  a  partaking  of  an  ap- 
ple with  another,  was  a  mark  of  affection,  and  so,  also,  to  throw  an 
apple  at  one.    To  dream  of  apples  was  also  deemed  by  lovers  a 

M*^ 
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good  onen.  Observe  that  the  two  competitors  here  utter  alter- 
nately five  erotic  couplets  each,  which  do  not  contain,  however,  anj 
actual  reference  to  their  own  case,  but  are  merely  so  many  inge- 
nious fictions. 

Saliees,  Willows  were  planted  out  in  extensive  grounds,  for  the 
purpose  of  afiTording  willow-bands  and  props  for  vines.  They  were 
ranged  in  a  quincunx,  five  or  six  feet  apart,  and  in  the  intervals 
between  them  a  kind  of  wild  vine,  called  salicasirumj  used  to  spring 
up,  and  run  along  the  trees.  (P/tn.,  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  1,  15.) — AnU. 
<*  Before  she  hides  herself  among  them." 

66-69.  MeuM  ignis.  •*  My  favourite." — Mea  Veneri.  "  For  my 
beloved." — Ipse.  "  With  my  own  eyes,"  i.  «.,  in  my  eagerness  to 
make  her  a  suitable  present.  —  Airia  quo  congessere  palumhes. 
« Where  the  wood-pigeons,  that  build  on  high,  have  erected  their 
nest."  The  wood- pigeon  builds  its  nest  on  the  tops  of  high  trees, 
and  in  clefts  of  the  rock.  (Compare  note  on  Edog.,  i.,  69.) — With 
eongessere  supi^y  nidum.  The  term  properly  applies  to  the  bringing 
together  of  materials  fbr  the  nest. 

70-71.  Quodpotui.  "All  that  I  could  do."  To  be  construed  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  —Lecta.  "  Picked."— ilitrea  mala,  decern, 
**  Ten  golden  apples."  The  ordinary  apple  is  meant,  not,  as  some 
maintain,  the  quince.  The  latter  fruit  grows  in  gardens,  whereas 
Menaleas  selects  his  from  a  tree  in  the  wood.  He  is  said,  too,  to 
have  *'  picked  them,"  that  is,  selected  ripe  ones,  whereas  the  quince 
was  loved  more  for  its  perfume  than  its  taste.  And  then,  again, 
quinces  grow  on  low-sized  trees ;  but  Amyntas,  by  his  **  quod  yh 
iuij"  shows  that  he  culled  his  fruit  with  considerable  difficulty,  for 
it  was  picked  from  a  lofty  tree.  Hence,  too,  the  apples  growing  on 
high,  and  sent  to  the  boy  Amyntas,  are  intended  to  be  opposed  to 
the  **  Aeria  palumbes"  that  are  to  be  sent  to  Galatea.  {SpohUf  ad 
loe.)  Some  commentators  think  that  pomegranates  are  meant,  but 
then  the  epithet  would  have  been  purpurea^  not  aurea. 

73-75.  Pattern  aliquam,  ventij  <&6.  The  explanation  of  Servius  is 
the  true  one :  "  Ita  mecum  dtdce  locuta  est  Galatea^  ut  deorum  audilu 
ejus  digna  sint  verba."  According  to  some,  the  shepherd  prays  that 
the  winds  may  bear  a  portion  of  what  she  has  said  to  him  unto  the 
ears  of  the  gods,  in  order  that  they  might  be  witnesses  to  her  voWs, 
and  compel  her  to  keep  her  word.  Not  so,  however.  He  prays 
that  some  smaU  portion  of  the  many  things  she  has  told  him  may 
be  wafted  to  the  ears  of  the  gods ;  for,  so  delightftil  are  these  saine 
things,  that  they  will  eharm  the  very  godd  themselves.  {Wagner^ 
ddioe.) 
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Qmd  prodett,  &«.  He  complains  that  Amyntas,  though  enter- 
taining a  regard  for  him,  still  will  not  let  him  share  the  dangers  to» 
which  he  exposes  himself  in  the  chase,  hot  that,  while  the  other  is 
parsaing  the  wild  boars,  he  is  compelled  to  remain  tamely  at  the 
nets,  and  watch  if  any  animals  are  canght  in  them. — Servo.  **  I 
keep."  The  net-keeper  was  called,  in  Greek,  Xtvotrnfc-  Hence 
Pollnz  remarks  (V.  Seg.,  17),  XtvowTTic,  6  rd  IfiTrlwrovra  AiroeKOirw 
ftevog. 

76-77.  FhyUida  nutte  tnihi,  dtc.  He  sarcastically  requests  lollas 
to  send  him  his  female  slave  Phyllis,  in  order  that  she  may  take 
part  in  the  carousals  attendant  on  the  celebration  of  his  birth-day. 
When  the  festival  of  the  Ambarvalia,  however,  is  to  take  place,  he 
may  come  himself. — Cum  faciam  vittUd,  <&c.  "  When  I  shall  o^r 
a  heifer  in  sacrifice  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;"  literally,  "  when 
I  shall  make  a  sacrifice  with  a  heifer."  Supply  saera  after  faeiam. 
Compare  the  similar  usage  in  Greek,  /^i^ai  ifirip  Aavautv  (//.,  i.,  444) ; 
and  again,  with  the  ellipsis  supplied,  Upa  fii^ac  (II.,  i.»  147.) — Pro 
frugibus.  The  festival  of  the  Ambarvalia  is  alluded  to.  On  this 
occasion  the  victim  was  led  three  times  round  the  corn-fields  be- 
fore the  sickle  was  put  to  the  com.  This  victim  was  accompanied 
by  a  crowd  of  merry-makers,  tje  reapers  and  farm-servants  dan- 
cing and  singing,  as  they  marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceres,  and 
praying  for  her  favour  and  presence,  while  they  offered  her  liba- 
tions of  milk,  honey,  and  wine. 

78-79.  Phyllida  ame  ante  alias,  &c.  As  a  key  to  this  passage, 
we  must  either  suppose  that  Damoetas  was  hitting  at  Menalcas  un- 
der the  name  of  lollas,  or  else  (what  appears  more  natural)  that 
Menalcas,  for  the  sake  of  replying  to  his  opponent,  assumes  the 
character  and  name  of  lollas  for  the  time  being. — Longum.  "  In 
long-drawn  accents."  Equivalent  to  voce  in  longum  productA. 
fleyne,  less  correctly,  explains  it  by  in  longum.  The  explanation 
we  have  given,  and  yvhieh  is  that  of  Jahn  and  Wagner,  is  confirmed 
by  the  repetition  of  vale. 

8a-dd.  Triste  lupus  stahdis.  *'  The  wolf  is  a  sad  thing  for  the 
folds.'*  Damoetas  now  makes  another  topic  the  burden  of  his  song, 
and  declares  that  nothing  is  more  dreadful  in  his  opinion  than  the 
anger  of  Amaryllis.  Menalcas  answers,  that  nothing  is  more  de- 
lightful to  him  than  Amyntas. — IMce  satis  humor.  "  Rain  is  a  de- 
lightful thing  to  the  sown  corn." — Depulsis  arbutus  hctdis.  "The 
arbute  to  the  weaned  kids."  With  depulsis  supply  a  lacte,  and  com- 
pare Edog.,  viL,  15,  where  the  full  expression  is  given. — Arbutus. 
The  arbute,  or  wild  strawberry-tree,  bears  a  fruit  that  has  very 
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mnch  the  appearance  of  our  strawberry,  but  is  larger,  and  has  not 
the  seeds  on  the  outside  of  the  pulp,  like  that  fruit.  The  arbute 
grows  plentifully  in  Italy ;  and  ihe  poets  have  supposed  that  the 
early  race  of  men  lived  on  acorns  and  the  fruit  of  this  tree  before 
the  discovery  and  cultivation  of  cori^.  It  formed,  also,  a  favourite 
food  for  the  young  kid^.  The  berries  of  the  tree,  however,  are 
hardly  eatable.  When  taken  in  too  great  quantities,  they  are  said 
*to  be  narcotic ;  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  term  unedo  was  fa- 
miliarly applied  to  this  fruit,  because  it  was  unsafe  to  eat  more 
than  one  («««»,  "  one,"  and  edo,  "  to  eat."    Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  24). 

84-87.  Pollio  amat  nostram,  6lc.  Damoetas  introduces  a  new 
subject,  and  boasts  that  Pollto  is  fond  of  his  poetry.  Menalcas 
seizes  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  praising  Pollio  as  being 
a  poet  himself. — ^The  individual  here  meant  is  the  well-known  C. 
Asinius  PoUio,  a  patriot  during  the  times  of  the  Republic  ;  then  a 
favourite  and  devoted  follower  of  Julius  Cssar ;  and  afterward  a 
commander  under  Antony.  While  occupying  the  north  of  Italy  for 
the  Antonian  party,  he  had  become  the  friend  and  patron  of  Virgil. 
After  triumphing  over  the  Dalmatians,  he  led  a  private  life  under 
Augustus,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  composition  and  the  pat^ 
ronage  of  literary  men.  At  the  time  when  the  present  Eclogue  was 
composed,  he  is  supposed  to  havd  just  returned  from  a  campaign 
against  the  Dalmatians,  in  which  he  had  been  very  successful,  and 
had  gone  to  Rome  to  enjoy  a  triumph.  Hence  the  allusion  to  a 
sacrifice  for  his  safe  and  glorious  return. 

Pierideg,  vitulamy  &c.  "  Ye  muses,  feed  a  heifer  for  your  read- 
er." The  muses  were  called  Pierides  from  Pieria,  a  region  ot 
Macedonia,  directly  north  of  Thessaly,  where  they  were  born  of 
Mnemosyne,  the  Goddess  of  Memory. — Vitulam.  For  a  sacrifice,  in 
commemoration  of  his  triumph. — Lectori  vestro.  For  him  who 
deigns  to  read  the  works  that  owe  their  existence  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  muses.  The  allusion  is  to  Pollio,  as  the  patron  of  poets  and 
literary  men  in  general. 

86-89.  Facit  nova  carmina.  <*  Composes  unrivalled  strains." 
Pollio  was  not  only  distinguished  as  a  public  man,  but  also  for  his 
cultivation  of  the  noblest  branches  of  polite  literature,  namely,  po- 
etry, eloquence,  and  history,  in  which  last  department  Seneca  pre- 
fers his  style  to  that  of  Livy,— N/am  cornu  petal:  "  Which  already 
butts  with  his  horn."  A  young  steer  is  to  be  immolated  in  his 
honour,  according  to  Damoetas,  as  a  type  of  his  strains,  full  of  fire 
and  life. 

Gaudet.    Supply  venisMe,    Let  him  attain  to  the  same  honoora  of 
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wong  to  whidi  he  rejoices  that  thou  hast  attained.  In  other  word*, 
let  him  become  equally  eminent  as  a  poet. — MeUa  Jluani  UH,  **  May 
the  honey  flow  for  him  in  abundant  streams/'  Obserre  the  force 
of  the  plural. — Anu>mum.  "Amomum.'*  A  plant  and  perfhOMt 
with  regard  to  which  both  commentators  and  botanical  writers  are 
Tery  much  di?ided  in  opinion.  The  most  probable  explanation  it 
that  of  Fee,  who  makes  the  plant  in  question  the  same  with  our 
Amomum  raeemanmi.  The  Romans  obtained  their  mmomum  ftom 
Syria,  and  it  came  into  the  latter  couatry  by  the  overland  trade  from 
India.  The  taste  of  the  grains  is  represented  by  Charas  m  tart, 
fragrant,  very  aromatic,  and  remaining  a  good  while  in  the  mouths 
{Fie,  Flore  de  VwrgiU^  p.  xvi.) 

90-91.  Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  dEC.  Menalcaa  now  changes  the 
subject  from  the  admirers  of  PoUio  to  his  detractors ;  and  as  Dik 
mcetas  had  wished  all  success  to  the  former,  so  he  expresses  in  his 
turn  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  latter.  Barins  and  Msvius  are 
supposed  by  Voss  to  have  critidsed  some  of  PoUio's  tragedies,  and 
in  this  way  to  haTo  given  ofl^nce  to  his  admirers.  Their  names 
have  come  down  to  posterity  as  those  of  wretched  poets,  and  de- 
tractors from  eminent  writers ;  and  yet,  perhape,  some  injustioe 
has  been  done  them,  since  they  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
that  school  (quite  numerous  at  the  time)  who  were  admirers  of  the 
earlier  Roman  poetry,  and  strove  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Qreeian 
novelties  that  were  now  pouring  in  on  Roman  literatore.  (Conanlt 
Vo$gj  adioc.) 

Jungat  mtlptt.  "  Yoke  foxes  to  the  plough."  This  and  the  ex- 
pression immediately  following  are  proverbial  ones,  and  are  intended 
to  denote  what  is  palpably  absurd.  Compare  Lncian  ( Vit.  Dtnumact,^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  865,  ed.  1687),  rpoyov  6fuXyeiv.  Menalcas  here  means 
that  the  admirers  of  Bavins  and  Me  vine  are  capable  of  employing 
themselves  in  the  grossest  absurdities. 

.  92-95.  Qui  legitis  flores,  &c.  The  subject  again  changes.  Da- 
moBtas  imagines  a  party  of  shepherd  boys  busily  employed  in  gath- 
ering wild  flowers  for  chaplets,  and  picking  strawberries.  One  of 
their  number,  on  a  sudden,  springs  back  .and  calls  upon  his  com- 
panions to  run  from  the  spot,  telling  them  that  he.  has  just  disoov- 
e^d  a  snake  in  the  grass. — Humi  nasceTtiia  fraga.  This  epithet, 
humi  muceTUia,  observes  Martyn,  is  very  appropriate :  it  expresses 
the  manner  in  which  strawberries  grow,  for  the  plants  which  bear 
them  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  are,  therefore,  m<Nre  likely  to  con- 
ceal serpents. — Frigidus,  From  the  nature  of  the  animal.  Observe 
the  peculiar  and  broken  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  theanapaes- 
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tijQ  riiythm»  pueri,fiigi^  Mn<;»  as  iateaded  to  deaote  ibl^  agitation  of 
Hia  speaker. 

PareUe,  «f<«,  mmm m,  dec.  Menalcas  replies  by  a  similar  warning 
in  the  case  of  sheep,  that  have  approached  ux)  near  an  unsafe  bank 
of  a  hyer^  and  are  warned  off  by  the  shepherd,  who  points  to  a  ram 
that  has  fallen  in  and  is  now  drying  his  fleece.— iVinuifin.  <*Too 
^."— iVoM  b€iu  credUur,  ^*  It  is  not  safely  trusted  ;**  more  freely, 
**  it  is  not  safe  to  trust.'' — Ipse  arUt.  The  ram  himself,  though  the 
moet  prudent  and  cautious  of  the  flock,  has  had  a  narrow  eacape, 

9S^9.  TiiyrCt  pascenieSf  dtc.  These  couplets  continue  the  sub- 
ject of  taking  care  of  the  flocks. — A  Jiumme  reice.  "Drive  back 
from  the  river  by  flinging  thy  crook."  (Compare  the  explanation  of 
Voss,  "  mit  dem  Stabe  zurdckzuwerfen.")  Obserre  that  reice  is  here 
contracted  from  repee,  that  is,  reiice. 

CogUe  oves,  jmeri,  &c.  The  sbefiherd  boys  are  here  directed  to 
gather  the  sheep  into  the  cool  shade,  lest  the  heat  should  dry  op 
the  milk.— Pr^«;Mnf.  <'  Shall  have  dried  op."  Observe  tiiat  pn»- 
dpere  is  here  the  same  as  anUcaptre,  that  is,  to  take  away  be/are 
the  animal  can  be  milked. 

WQ^IOS.  Heu!  hen !  quam  pinguiy  dtc.  Dam«etas  here  laments 
that  his  herd  is  subject  to  the  passion  of  love  as  well  as  himself. 
Menaloes  answers  that  love  is  not  tiie  cause  of  the  leanness  of  hie 
own  sheep,  but  some  fascination.-— Pm^i  in  ervo.  <*Amid  the 
fiittaning  vetch."  The  ervum  is  the  bitter  vetch,  and  corresponds 
to  the  dpo6oi  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  of  two  kinds,  satwum  and  sil- 
vetlrt.  Diosoorides  divides  the  former  into  the  white  and  the  red, 
&om  the  colour  of  the  respective  flowers.  The  leaf  is  narrow, 
slender,  and  the  phint  bears  small  seeds  in  pods.  It  was  good  for 
fattening  cattle.  ( ColunulLr  ii.,  1 1 .)  The  common,  but  less  correct 
reading  is  atvo. 

His.  <<  Unto  these  of  mine." — Neseis  quis  teneros,  <*  Some  evil 
eye  or  other  bewitches  for  me  the  tender  Iambs,"  t.  e.,  my  tender 
lambs.  The  superstition  of  the  evil  eye  is  here  referred  to.  Voss 
states  that  Tiescio  quis  is  here  for  nescio  qui.  Not  so,  however. 
Nes€io  quis  is  the  same  neariy  as  aliquis,  and  nescii>  qui  equivalent 
nearly  to  nescio  qualis. 

104->106.  DiCf  quibus  in  terris,  6to.  Damcetas,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  controversy,  proposes  a  riddle  to  bis  antagonist,  who,  instead 
of  solving  it,  proposes  another.  Nmnerons  explanations  have  been 
given  to  the  enigma  here  stated,  some  making  the  reference  to  be 
to  a  well ;  others  to  a  pit  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  in  the  Comitinm, 
dec.    The  best  solution,  however,  is  the  one  mentioned,  amopg 
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others,  bj  Serviiu,  wlio  iofomia  lu,  that  AaooDius  P«d|uuift  htard 
Virgil  himself  say,  that  he  meant  merely  to  aUude  to  a  cartaia  C«liii8, 
a  spendthrift  of  Mantua,  who,  having  ran  through  aU  that  be  poa* 
sessed,  retained  merely  ^ongh  ground  for  a  sepulchre,  and  that 
this  very  sepulchre,  embracing  about  three  ella  in  eftteat,  is  what 
Damcetas  refers  to  in  the  text,  the  whole  enigma  taming  upon  the 
similarity  in  form  and  sound  between  eaUt  **  of  beaTen,''  and  CfmU 
(t.  e.,  Cain)  •*  of  Coelios."  (Fof«  and  Wtigner,  ad  he.)  Still,  how* 
ever,  all  being  uncertainty  as  to  the  poet*t  meaning,  we  aioat  be 
content  to  translate  eali  as  the  genitive  of  Msjaim,  t.  <.,  **  of  heaven." 

Magnus  Apollo.  If  he  solve  this  enigma,  he  will  be  equal  in  dtvi» 
Ding  skill,  in  the  shepherd's  eyes,  to  Apollo  himself,  the  great  god 
of  divination  and  prophecy. 

106-107.  InMcripti  nomiiuk  regum,  iui.  "  Flowers  are  prodaoed, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  kings ;"  literally,  **  inscribed  aa  to  the 
names  of  kings."  The  allusion  is  to  the  hyacinth,  which  has,  aocordp 
ing  to  a  poetic  legend,  the  letters  AI  marked  on  its  petals,  not  only 
as  a  note  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  hot  also  as  ooneti* 
tuting  half  the  name  of  Ajax,  t.  «.,  Aloe,  the  Grecian  leaders  being 
styled  "IdngM'*  (fiaatXeif)  by  Homer.  (Console  note  on  Edog.^  ii., 
18.)  The  hyacinth,  as  already  remarked,  ia  probably  the  Imptrutl 
Mariagon.  The  flowers  of  most  sorts  of  martagons,  according  to 
Martyn,  have  many  spots  of  a  deeper  colour, "  and  sometimes,"  he 
adds,  '*  1  have  seen  these  spots  run  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  the  letters  AI  in  several  places."  It  remains  but  to  add 
that,  according  to  tfaie  poets,  the  boy  Hyacinthus,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  by  Apollo,  was  changed  by  that  deity  into  a  hyacinth, 
which,  therefore,  was  marked,  as  already  stated,  with  these  notes 
of  lamentation  to  express  Apollo's  grief.  And  it  is  also  feigned 
that  the  same  flower  arose  from  the  blood  of  Ajax  when  he  slew 
himself. 

108-1 10.  Non  noMtrum.  "  It  is  not  for  us."  Supply  est.  Palsmon 
here  declares  that  it  is  not  in  bis  power  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
has  the  better,  and  desires  them,  therefore,  to  make  an  end  of  the 
contest. 

Et  vUuld  tu  dignus,  dec.  Heyne  marks  this  and  the  following  line 
as  spurious,  although  they  are  found  in  all  the  manuscripts.  He 
raises  various  objections  agaiast  them,  none  of  which  are  of  any 
great  weight.    The  main  difllculty,  however,  lies  in  the  words 

"  Et  quisquis  amores 
Aut  metuet  dulces,  aut  experietur  antarosj" 
as  they  are  given  and  punctuated  in  almost  all  the  editions.    What 
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jpeMt  Iff  fMores  dxleet  metuere  ?  Wagner  gives  a  long  detatt  of 
nriooB  explanatioDB  by  different  editors,  involving  various  changes 
aftbe  common  text,  and  then  reads,  as  his  own  emendation, 

**  Et  quisquis  amores 
HtMt  metuet,  dukeM,  out  experietur  amaroSf" 
Mad  ezplaios  duleeSf  aui  experietw  amaroB  by  aut  dulees  experietur 
4Mt  anutros.  This,  however,  appears  harsh.  We  have  adopted  what 
goems  a  much  milder  remedy,  namely,  transposing  amoreg  and  ama" 
fot,  sod  slightly  altering  the  punctuation.  The  meaning  will  then 
be  as  follows :  **  And  whoever  shall  either  fear  unsuccessful,  or 
shall  experience  sweet  (and  successful)  love." 

CltatdUe  jam  rwos,  &c.  **  Now  close  the  rills,  ye  swains,  the 
meads  have  drunk  enough.'*  It  is  far  more  poetical  to  take  these 
words  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  apply  them  to  the  contest  which  is 
jast  ended,  and  the  meaning  will  then  be  as  follows :  "  Now  close 
the  refreshing  rills  of  song,  my  thirsting  ear  has  by  this  time  drunk 
in  enough.''  Most  commentators,  however,  understand  the  words 
in  question  literally,  and  suppose  that  Palsemon,  having  given  his 
decision,  now  turns  to  his  own  servants,  who  had  been  employed, 
meanwhile,  in  irrigating  his  grounds,  and  directs  them  to  close  the 
rills,  since  the  meadows  are  now  sufficiently  watered. 
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tii0  hicbiHit  ffpeoio*  of  sUof^ripal  {nstar^l,  is  iiWi|iUj  #Djtiil«d 
^Fdlio,'  is  (MiMqaen^  of  baing  9^r««ied  tcr  Q.  Aftinm  foiOio^ 
tlNt  MTly  pttf  OB  of  Viif il.  |t  wail  wntton  ij»  tl^e  yo^r  of  hi*  q^- 
aoUip,  wbii^  happened  A-U.C.  7\A%  aj|4  anoooacesy  m  i»  woU 
knowo, UL  a  atyle  of  myatonooaand |;Nrophetic  grandeur,  the  birth 
of  a  diUd,  under  wfame  future  rule  the  Golden  Age  waa  deatined  to 
be  reetored  in  Italy.  Of  aH  the  b^ opheciea  itttere4  in  the  Remfm 
Empire,  theae  of  the  Cununan  Siby(  were  the  moat  oelebraled ;  and 
it  aeeqoa  probable  that  aofne  predietion  of  th^t  famoua  oracle  aenred 
aa  the  baaia  ef  the  preaent  ineoe.  From  the  rpaemblaaeo  of  ita 
thonghta  and  imagea  to  tboao  eonteintd  in  th^  booha  of  aaejred 
poetry,  it  has  been  also  conjectured  that  it  partly  owed  ita  origin  to 
a  Gfiefc  veraion  of  tboae  papaagea  of  Seripture  in  which  the  adTent 
of  the  Meaaiab  ia  anneunee^.  iJUmh,  IH  Stcr,  Pff«.  HiBbr.  Pria* 
kci.,  xzi.,  p.  ns^  ed.  Oi^.»  19&1).  3nt,  in  tmt  »U  the  deaerip^ioaa 
of  a  per&otly  happy  afe,  whether  past  or  to  notice,  have  been  nearly 
the  same  in  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Harmless  wil4  beaata» 
ianocuoaa  aerpenta.  fraita  of  the  earth  without  coUure,  and  goda 
hflUing  eammanion  with  men,  have  been  aelect^id  in  every  land  aa 
the  ingredients  of  conaummate  felioity.       ^ 

^  At  the  period  of  the  eompoeition  of  thia  £o]og«ie»  a  treaty  bad 
jnat  been  concluded  at  BruadiaijUin  between  Auguatua  and  Antony ; 
and  a  peace  mad*  at  anch  a  time,  and  after  such  aa  uninterrupted 
aonea  ef  olmea  and  miflfortunea*  waa  ^u0lei(B»t  in  itaelf  to  inspire 
the  mind  af  a  yionog  poet  with  brilUaitf  proapecta«  and  the  aplend^ 
hMgergr  belonging  to  the  Golden  Age.  T^e  idea,  however,  that  thia 
aaticipBtion  of  pierfecl  M;»pineaa  waa  to  he  reaJiaed  under  the  ^li* 
^Mcioue  nde  of  aome  heaven-bom  infant  was  probably  derived  faun 
<hie  Seat  by  the  CumaBan  Sil^l,  or,  rather,  tboae  who  uttered  pre- 
tended propheciea  in  her  nanie,  and  waa  dexterously  applied  by  Yit'' 
fil  to  the  future  condition  of  the  Roman  Cmpire,  and  the  blessinga 
*  It  would  enjoy  under  the  sway  of  a  cb^d  of  the  imperial  family*  who 
at  that  time  hadioat  faasn  b<n:n«  or  Wf?  inp^ntely  expected  to  aee 
Che  light. 

^Ii  haa,  howaver»  been  a  anhj^et  of  mueh  eontroveiay  w]^  an- 
N 
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spicious  babe  was  alluded  to  in  this  GenetJUiacon.  Servias,  in  his 
commentary  on  Virgil,  affirms  that  the  Eclogue  was  written  in  hon- 
our of  the  birth  of  a  son  of  Pollio,  called  Salon  inns,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy ;  from  which  ancient  authority,  the  opinion  that  the  £clogu« 
applied  to  a  child  of  Pollio,  became  the  most  prevalent  among  com 
mentators,  thongh  some  of  them,  particularly  Ruaeus,  the  editor  a 
the  Delphin  Virgil,  have  referred  it  not  to  Saloninns,  but  to  Asinins 
Callus,  a  son  of  Poll  o,  who  lived  to  maturity.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  authority  of  Servius,  this  theory  is  attended  with  in- 
superable difficulties.  The  poet  speaks  of  the  infant  as  the  future 
ruler  of  the  world,  *  Pacatumgtu  reget  patruM  virtutibus  orbem ;'  and 
the  whole  composition  is  in  terms  too  lofty  to  be  applicable  to  a  son 
of  Pollio  ;  for  who  at  that  time  could  deserve  to  be  called  a  child 
of  the  gods,  and  the  iUastrious  offspring  of  Jupiter,  except  one  from 
the  lineage  of  the  Cesars  1  At  all  events,  such  magnificent  prom- 
ises would  not  have  been  held  out  to  a  descendant  of  Pollio,  who 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Antony,  and  was  on  eold  terms  with  Au- 
gustus. 

"  Besides,  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  if  a  child  of  Pollio  had  been 
in  the  view  of  the  poet,  he  would  merely  congratulate  his  patron  on 
the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  birth  had  happened  during  his 
consulship,  and  not  have  dedicated  to  him  one  line  of  compliment 
as  the  father? 

**  Others  have  erred  still  farther  in  applying  this  pastoral  to  Dm- 
sns,  the  son  of  Livia,  who  was  not  bom  till  A.U.C.  716,  two  years 
subsequent  to  the  composition  of  this  Eclogue,  which  was  written, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  714,  during  the  consulship  of  Pollio.  About 
this  period,  however,  two  important  births  took  place  in  the  Caesa- 
rean  family.  Scribonia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  whom  he  afterward 
divofced  to  make  way  for  Liyia,  was,  in  the  close  of  714,  shortly 
expected  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  who  subsequently  became  the  no- 
torious Julia.  The  Eclogue,  however,  speaks  of  a  boy ;  and  those 
who  adopt  the  opinion  that  it  applies  to  Jalia,  necessarily  suppose 
that  it  was  written  in  expectation  Of  the  birth,  and  not  after  the 
parturition.  The  expressions  of  the  poet  are  somewhat  equivocal, 
and  may  admit  of  either  interpretation.  His  lines,  *  Casta  fave  X»- 
cina,*  d&c,  and  ^Matri  longa  decern  tulerunt  Jastidia  tnenset^*  seem 
to  have  been  written  in  the  prospect  of  a  birth ;  but,  on  that  sup- 
position, it  appears  singular  that  he  should  have  haxarded  saeh  de- 
cided expressions  with  regard  to  the  sex  of  the  infant. 

<*  The  only  other  choice  that  remains  is  the  birth  of  Mareeites, 
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the  son  of  Octavia,  and  nephew  of  Angnstna,  wbo  was  also  born  in 
714.  This  ^^ieation  of  the  sabject  of  the  £dogoe»  which  waa 
first  hinted  at  by  Ascensius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil,  is  strongly 
insisted  on  by  Catrou,  and  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  adopted  by 
Heyne  as  the  least  objectionable  theory.  *In  the  year  714,'  say* 
the  former  of  these  critics,  <when  Asinioa  Poliio  and  Domittns  Cal* 
Tinus  were  consols,  the  people  of  Rome  compelled  tbe  triomTira, 
Octavias  and  Antony,  to  condode  a  durable  peace.  It  was  hoped 
that  an  end  would  be  thereby  put  to  the  war  with  Sextos  Pompey, 
who  had  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  interruption  of 
commerce  had  occasioned  a  famine  at  Rome.  To  render  thia  peace 
more  firm,  Antony,  whose  wife  Fulvia  was  then  dead,  married  €•• 
sar's  sister  OctaTia,  who  had  lately  lost  her  husband  Marcellos,  and 
was  then  pregnant  with  a  child.  Who,  after  his  birth,  reoeived  the 
name  of  his  father  Marcellns,  and,  as  long  as  he  Ured,  was  the  de- 
light of  his  uncle  Octavius,  and  the  hojie  of  the  Roman  people.  It 
is  he  that  is  the  sabject  of  the  Eclogue.  Virgil  addresses  it  to 
Poliio,  who  was  at  that  time  consul,  and  thereby  pays  a  compli- 
ment at  the  same  time  to  Caesar,  Antony,  Octavia,  and  Poliio.' 

"  This  theory  is  perhaps  more  plausible  than  any  of  the  others, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  free  from  objections ;  for  how  should  it  have 
been  supposed  that  Marcellus  was  to  goTorn  the  unirerse,  when 
Scribonia  was  pregnant,  and  when  there  was  every  prospect  that 
Augustus  would  be  succeeded  in  the  empire  by  his  own  immediate 
issue?  *The  difierent  ckiims,'  says  Gibbon,  'of  an  elder  and 
younger  son  of  Poliio,  of  Julia,  of  Drusus,  of  Marcellus,  are  found 
to  be  incompatible  with  chronology,  history,  and  the  good  sense  ol 
Virg^.'    (Dedine  and  Fall,  c.  xx.) 

"  A  late  writer,  who  was  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  all  the 
schemes  of  interpretation  which  had  been  dcTised  for  expounding 
this  Eclogue,  has  assumed  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  predic- 
tion, announced  by  Virgil  himself  in  his  own  person,  but  as  the  re 
cital  of  a  prophecy  supposed  to  have  been  anciently  delivered  by 
the  Cumsan  Sibyl,  and  applied  by  the  poet  to  Augustus  Cesar 
Tbe  author  attempts  to  show,  by  a  review  of  the  transactions  of 
the  time,  compared  with  the  matter  of  the  Eclogue,  that  the  pre- 
diction could  only  have  Augustus  for  its  object ;  for  to  whom  else, 
it  is  asked,  could  the  poet  have  thought  of  ascribing,  at  such  a  pe 
riod,  those  splendid  honours,  and  all  those  circumstances  of  glorj. 
marked  out  in  this  exulting  Eclogue  V  {lUustratioM  of  Virgil's 
Fourth  Eclogue.) 

♦•  This  fourth  Eclogoe  is  vrrritten  in  so  elevated  a  tone  of  poetry. 
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tkat  flome  eritira  liaTe  rejected  it  from  the  niunber  of  BoeeJie  ooni- 
potitknuL  All  its  images,  howerer,  are  drawn  irom  the  0000117, 
or  the  aoperatitiona  of  the  age  cofDmon  to  eTery  part  of  the  erapiie. 
Ib  the  melioration  of  the  world  which  the  poet  foresees,  eTerything 
refers  to  the  condition  of  shepherds.  He  presents  as  with  a  rural 
scene,  and  a  golden  age,  when  the  steer  shall  be  unyoked,  and  the 
plough  and  pruning-book  laid  aside,  when  honey  shall  drop  from 
the  sweating  oak,  and  milk  bedew  the  fields.  It  is  this  oonstaot 
leforence  t6  rustic  life,  this  restriction  to  rural  imagety,  and  not 
the  dignity  or  lowliness  of  sentiment  and  expresaioB*  which  foraa 
the  true  criterion  of  pastoral  compositiott.'*  (Dmdopy  HiMt.  Mmm, 
lAt.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  106,  9efq.) 


1-4.  SiceMeB  Mtua^  dec.  **Ye  Sicilian  Muses,  let  na  sing  of 
somewhat  loftier  themes !"  t. «.,  of  themes  loftier  than  those  which 
usually  form  the  subject  of  Bucolic  song.  The  Muses  are  here  called 
"  Sicilian,'*  because  presiding  OTer  pastoral  poetry,  in  which  The- 
ocritus the  Sicilian  excelled.  Hence  Bion  speaks  of  the  liKtXn 
fUXoi  {IdyU.f  Tii.,  1),  and  Moschus  also,  calls  the  Moses  2iseAisat 
UolaaL.  {Idyll.^  ni.y^Arhusia.  "Vineyards."  Spots  of  ground  in 
Which  trees  for  training  Tines,  especially  ehns,  were  planted  at  in- 
tervals of  from  20  to  40  feet.— Afyrtca.  *<  Tamarisks."  The  tan»- 
Brisk  is  in  general  low  and  shrubby,  though  it  sometimes  becomes 
a  pretty  tall  tree.  {Martyn,  ad  loe,) — Si  etadmtu  n2ww.  The  poet 
wishes  his  pastoral  poetry  to  be  worthy  of  Pollio,  and  the  peruaal 
of  a  Roman  consul. 

5-7.  UUima  Cumai,  dub.  He  now  begins  the  subject  of  the  Ec- 
logue, which  is  k  Sibylline  prophecy  of  new  and  happy  days  abeot 
to  come,  the  return  of  AStraea  to  earth,  and  the  renewal  of  the  Gold- 
en Age.-^CarmtMt*.  Observe  that  earmen  is  hero  eqnivBleat  in  ef- 
fbdi  to  oraeulum,  since  it  denotes  an  orade  dehTcred  in  verse.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Sibyls,  ten  of  whom  floorished  at 
di^rent  periods,  was  the  Cumsean,  so  called  from  her  resideaoe  at 
Oum«B  in  Italy.  These  Sibyls  were  iemales,  all  supposed  to  be  ib* 
spired  by  Heaven,  and  who  uttered,  from  time  to  time,  obscure  and 
mysterious  predictions.  One  of  these  predictions,  which  had  been 
given  forth  by  the  CumaMin  prophetess,  was  generally  sapposed  to  be 
about  this  time  approaching  its  accoaiplishmeat.  A  series  of  ages 
had,  according  to  poetic  legends,  now  nearly  elapsed,  namely,  the 
Golden,  the  Silver,  the  Brazen,  and  the  Iron  Age ;  and  it  had  been 
predicted  by  the  Sibyl  that  the  great  order  of  these  afSB  waB  bow 
to  begin  anew,  the  G<old«n  Age  rstoming  fimt.    Hence  the  iBBfusge 
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of  tfce  text,  <*  the  last  en  of  CHmtean  too;  has  now  arriTed,**  t.  e., 
we  have  now  Toached  the  end  of  the  Iron  Age,  and  have  attained 
unto  that  point  of  time  when  the  ancient  order  of  ages  is  again  to 
commence. 

Ab  integro  nascUur.  **  Is  springing  up  anew.*'  Obeerre  that  mag^ 
mu  in  this  Terse  is  nothing  more  than  memorahili*  or  insignU. — 
Jam  redit  et  Virgo.  The  allusion  is  to  Astraea  {AUt/),  the  daoghter 
of  Themis,  and  Goddess  of  Justice,  who,  during  the  Golden  Age,  had 
lived  on  earth  among  the  human  race,  but  had  afterward  fled  to  the 
skies,  offended  at  the  vices  of  men.  She  is  now  to  return  with  the 
new  Grolden  Age. — Satumia  regn».  **  The  reign  of  Saturn."  Sat- 
urn had  reigned  on  earth  during  the  first  Golden  Age.  Hence  by 
the  reign  of  Saturn  is  meant,  in  fact,  the  age  when  Saturn  reigned, 
not  a  return  of  the  very  reign  itself,  for  the  promised  child  is  to  be 
the  new  ruler. — Nova  progertiet.  "  A  new  progeny,"  t.  c,  a  new 
race  of  men,  better  and  juster  than  those  who  went  before,  and 
therefore  worthier  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  coming  age. 

8-10.  NaseenH  jmerofave.  •*  Favour  the  birth  of  the  boy."  Ob- 
serve that  nascerUi  is  here  equivalent  merely  to  dum  naseihtr,  and 
that  no  reference  is  intended  to  the  present  moment. — Quo.  **  Un- 
der whom."  Supply  tub. — Ferrea  atas.  The  poet>  own  age  Is 
meant. — Mundo.  For  orbe  terraruMf  as  in  Luean,  i.,  1<M>. — Lueina, 
The  goddess  presiding  over  child-birth.  She  is,  strictly  speaking, 
the  same  as  Juno,  but  is  often  confounded  with  Diana,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  by  the  Roman  writers. — TVut  jam  regnat  Apdlo» 
**  Thy  own  Apollo  now  reigns,"  i.  e.,  thy  own  brother  Apollo.  Ao- 
eording  to  the  Sibyl,  the  Sun  presided  over  the  last  age,  and  since, 
therefore,  he  now  so  presides,  Lucina  is  entreated,  for  his  sake,  to 
favour  the  birth  of  the  promised  infant,  who  is  to  reign  in  his  turn 
over  the  coming  age.  Apollo  was  unknown  as  a  deity  to  the  ear- 
lier Romans,  and  bis  name  was  wanting  in  the  list  of  gods  approved 
of  by  Numa.  {Amob.j  adv.  Gentes,  ii.,  p.  96,  ed.  1661.)  At  a  later 
age,  however,  the  attributes  of  Apollo  and  the  Sun  were  blended 
together. 

11-14.  Tepte  adeo,  Ac.  "And  in  thy  consulship,  too,  in  thy 
consnlship,  O  PoUio,  shall  this  glory  of  the  age  enter  upon  his  ca- 
reer." As  regards  the  force  of  adeo  here,  consult  Hand,  TurseQ.,  i., 
p.  146. — habit.  Supply  curtum  guum. — Magni  menses.  "  The  fhr- 
famed  months."  Magni  is  here  equivalent  to  ilhutres  or  insigncs 
(Compare  magnut  ordo,  in  verse  6.) 

Te  duee.  "Under  thy  guidance,"  i.  «.,  Trader  thy  consulship. 
The  new  age  was  to  date  ftom  this.    Tliis  sounds  like  very  strong 
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langoage  for  the  poet  to  apply  unto  Pollio ;  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  at  the. time  when  this  was  written,  the  Romans  by  no 
means  expected  that  all  power  would  centre  in  the  hands  of  Octa- 
vianus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  still  hoped  that  the  ancient  form  of 
government  would  be  restored,  and  with  it  their  freedom. — SceUris 
vestigia  nostri.  Alluding  to  the  guilt  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  tra- 
ces still  remaining  of  that  lamentable  conflict.  Heyne  thinks  that 
this  was  written  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Bruodisium,  at  which 
time  Sextus  Pompey  was  still  infesting  the  Italian  seas. 

Irrita.  "Completely  effaced."  Equivalent  to  abolita,  —  Formt- 
dine.  Alluding  to  the  fear  of  Divine  punishment,  in  consequence 
of  the  unholy  nature  of  the  contest. 

15-17.  lUe  deHtm  vitam,  &c.  "  He  shall  receive  (to  enjoy)  the 
life  of  the  gods,  and  shall  see  heroes  intermingled  with  gods,  and 
shall  himself  be  seen  by  them."  This  favoured  child  is  to  lead  a 
life  equal  in  felicity  to  that  of  the  gods,  and  to  lead  it,  too,  in  the 
midst  of  gods  and  heroes.  The  picture  here  presented  is  adum- 
brated from  the  poetic  accounts  of  the  Golden  Age,  when  men,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  lived  like  gods  {cjcre  ^eol  l^tjov)^  and  when  present 
deities  intermingled  with  the  human  race. — Heroat,  Those  were 
called  heroes  who  were  not  only  the  offspring  of  parents,  one  of 
whom  was  divine,  but  who  also,  on  account  of  their  exploits,  were 
enrolled  among  the  gods  after  death. — Et  ipse  videbitur  iUis.  Equiv- 
alent, in  effect,  to  Us  adtnixlus  erit. 

Pacaiumque  regct,  &c.  "  And  shall  rule  a  world,  hushed  to  re- 
pose, with  all  the  virtues  of  his  fathers,"  t.  «.,  of  his  exalted  line. 
Observe  that  patriis  is  here  equivalent  to  majorum.  A  peaceful 
world  forms  one  of  the  most  usual  features  in  poetic  delineations 
of  the  Golden  Age. 

18-20.  At  iibi  prima,  puer,  &c.  He  now  foretells  the  blessings 
which  are  to  attend  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Observe  that  by  prima 
munuscula,  '*  her  first  gifts,*'  are  meant  plants  and  flowers  only. 
The  grain-harvest  is  to  appear  during  the  adolescence  of  the  favour- 
ed new-comer.  (Consult  verse  28.)— iVW/o  eultu.  Alluding  to  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Cum  baccare.  "  With  the  baccaris."  The  nominative  form,  ftoc- 
caris,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  baccar,  from  the  circumstance  of 
baccaris  being  found  in  Pliny,  and  PuKxapig  in  Theophrastus,  or,  as 
it  is  otherwise  written,  (SuKxapic-  It  is  doubtful  what  particular 
plant  is  here  meant.  Martyn  leaves  the  point  undecided.  Sprengel 
is  in  favour  of  the  Celtic  Nard,  or  Valeriana  Celiica^  L.  If  we  ad- 
mit, however,  what  is  very  probable,  that  the  haecaru  of  the  ancient 
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bouiDU^  is  the  same  with  that  of  th«  Latin  poet,  we  nuait  deeide 
for  the  ^tgikUis  purpurea  (Ltn«.»^m.,  101).  The  earlier  eomnien- 
ta^prs  OB  Theophraatus  and  Dioaooridea  have  oonfounded  the  cm* 
rum  with.  th.e  baccmriM,  and  have  thus  introdaoed»  by  a  froea  error, 
the-  naiftie  baccara  (one  of  the  appellations  of  the  azarum)  into  the 
Italian  language.    {Fee^  Flor^  de  yngile^  p.  3uiv.) 

Colocatxa.  '*  Coloeaaia."  A  apedea  of  Egyptian  bean,  bnt  foond 
also  in  the  lakes  of  Aaia,  and  particularly  in  Cilieia.  Aooordtng  to 
Prosper  Alpiniis,  the  Egyptian  name  waa  Culeas,  When  this 
Eclogue  was  written  the  Coloeoiia  was  a  rarity,  newly  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  therefbre  the  poet  speaka  of  ita  growing  oomroooly 
in  Italy,  as  one  of  the  gloriea  of  the  happy  age  that  waa  now  begin* 
ning  to  dawn.  According  to  Fte,  it  is  the  Anm  Cdocmna  {Lum., 
gen.y  l2»7).^4caiUko.  The  acanthua  here  meant  is  the  Aeacm,  as 
Egyptian  tree,  from  which  we  obtain  the  gum  Arabic. 

21-25.  fy$m,  «•  Of  their  own  accord."  The  aheep  wiU  leqnira 
no  keeper,  aa  there  wiU  be  no  fear  from  the  wolves.  Compare  tlM 
Greek  uaage  of  abral^  for  e^r^roc,  in  Theocritaa.— ^ita  amaMa. 
«  Thy  very  cradle."— -Bkiidot.  "  Pleaaing  ;'*  UteraUy,  •*  soothing,*' 
t.  «.,  soothing  to  the  senses  by  their  porAime,  and  by  their  riob 
and  varied  huea.— fVi/2sx  ktrba  wenem.  '*  The  deceitAil  herb  of  poi- 
aon,"  t.  e.,  the  poiaonous  plant  calculated  to  deceive,  from  ita  simi* 
larity  to  some  innezions  one.  As  regards  the  expression  ksrba  e#- 
nem,  for  kerba  vtnenaiOf  or  ^emtmim  eoniinent,  oon^pare  poeulum  m- 
fient  in  Solinus,  poculum  martin  in  Cicero,  poculum  tacHt  in  Tibollns. 

Asgyrium  tulgc  naseetur  amommn.  "  The  Assyrian  amomnm  aball 
grow  in  common."  Aa  regards  the  amomnm,  eonanlt  note  on 
Eclog.,  iii.,  89.  The  epithet  <*Aasyrian*'  is  here  to  be  taken  in  a 
wider  sense  than  ordinary,  for  Eastern  regions  generally.  {Vott, 
adloe,) 

fiS-^.  At  nmul,  «<Bnt  as  soonaa.'^  Simml,  far  simul  ac.  The 
poet,  having  declared  the  blessings  that  aball  attend  the  birth  of 
tins  expected  child,  now  proceeds  to  describe  those  which  shall  ae- 
company  his  youth.— LaiuiM.  '*The  praises,*'  t.  «.,  the  praise* 
worthy  deeds.  Compare  the  Homeric  xXia.  dvdpuv  iffi6up.  Il.j 
xxii.,  520.— Paren/M.  (Consult  Introdoetory  Remarks.)—£t  qua 
sii  poteris,  (kc.  In  verse  26,  the  reference  is  to  poetry  and  history, 
as  each  celebrating  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  and  thus  open-, 
ing  up  the  common  fountain-head  of  all  the  virtues.  The  youth  is 
now  to  become  acquainted  with,  not  the  mere  leaaona  of  human 
wisdom  aa  derived  from  the  pieeepta  of  philooophy,  bnt  with  that 
virtne  which  arises  from  emnlatiag  the  viitae  of  aiwlher,  thai  la» 
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kd  wiU  totrn  t»  know  #lni  tta»  virtiitt  nf  ferAtr  IberolM  sftd  «r  M 
own  «ra  may  hav^  bean,  and  will  naks  this  his  moM  of  uM* 
tatioB. 

JfoUt  fotUkuim,  iBva,  {Com^nB  note  on  y«irse  18. y^FUveseet. 
The  jilluaion  is  stiU  to  spotttaneons  production^  though  not  distinctly 
expressed.— £u&e4i#  itM.  **  The  reddening  grape/*  t.  ».,  the  ripen- 
ing duster.-^fir  dara  guireus,  dfcc.  Honey  is  said  to  have  dropped 
from  trees  in  the  6<^dn  Age.  (Consnlt  GUnrg.i  i.,  IfH.y—Roscida 
swfia.  The  plural  hore  marks  abundan^i^e.  Observe,  moreover,  the 
pecoUar  force  of  the  epithet  rdtcidA,  <'dewy."  The  honey  shall 
exude  from  the  leaves  and  bark  of  ths  trees,  and  form  globules  like 
the  dew. 

81-33.  Pauea  tanun  .8%iUrunty  Jce.  <*  Still,  however,  a  few  traoes 
of  ancient  gnflt  shall  remain."  This  will  be  the  Heroto  Age ;  the 
Golden  one  will  not  yet  have  returned.  By /rant  is  meant  the  de- 
TiatioBk  on  the  part  of  subsequent  ages,  fh>m  the  purity  and  aim- 
plieity  of  the  times  of  Saturn,  or  the  Qolden  Age.  For  the  poetM 
day,  however,  this  is  ancient  guilt,  and  comprehends  the  art  ef 
navigation,  the  fortifying  of  cities,  the  culture  of  the  earth,  dce.^  aH 
of  which  are  so  many  traces  of  guilt,  because  they  have  all  come 
ia  the  stead  of  that  simple  life,  when  man  was  contented  with  Httle^ 
when  all  was  peace  around  him^  and  when  he  was  not  Us  yet  com« 
polled  to  cultivate  the  earth  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

TheHm,  Thetis,  the  sea^goddess,  and  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Nereus,  is  here  put  for  the  sea  itself. -^TWibiri  ir^Mtrt  mi/m>. 
Wakefield  reads  tdturem,  infindere  tulcUi  and  Yoss  ielimnm  ii^mdtre 
tulco.  Both,  however,  appear  to  have  arisen  from  mera  interpreta- 
tions, and  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  MSS. 

84-86.  Tiphfs,  The  pilot  of  Jason  in  the  Atgonantic  ex|Mdftion. 
He  was  cut  off  by  sickness  among  the  Mariandyni. — Altera  Argv. 
With  the  return  of  past  ages,  the  great  events  which  oharaeterised 
them  will  also  return ;  there  wiU  be  a  Second  Aigonautic  expedi* 
tioa  ia  quest  of  a  second  golden  fleece ;  th^ne  will  be  also  a  neeoed 
war  of  Troy. 

87-39.  Mine,  iM  jaik,  &e.  <«  After  this,  when  now  thy  strength- 
ened age  shafl  have  brought  thee  to  manhood."  The  poet,  having 
spoken  of  the  defects  that  ^all  remain  during  the  chOdhood  and 
youth  of  the  expected  infant,  now  comes  to  speak  of  the  fullness 
of  blessings  that  shall  aktead  the  completion  of  the  OoMen  Age, 
when  he  shall  have  attained  to  the  fuH  stiduro  of  manhood.— CWar «( 
^fMiri«iefOr.  ''The mariner faiaeeli; alio, BbaA withdraw fi«oi 
theaea."    Asrvios  mates  MSior  •qaivilint here «o both  fin iMiOlir 
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tnfl  qui  ve%it,  that  is,  both  the  trader  and  tiie  mariner.  There  is 
no  need,  however,  of  any  such  remaric  The  reference  here  m 
merely  to  the  commander  of  the  Teese],  who  oonTeys  merchandise 
over  the  sea  either  for  himself  or  for  others. — Ommt  ftret  oimiw 
feflu*.  Every  country  shall  hear  all  aorta  of  products,  which  will 
make  naTigation  neeleaa. 

40-45.  Non  rtutros  patiehtr  kumut,  &e.  In  this  new  age  the  earth 
is  to  produce  everything  spontaneonsly ;  it  will  hare  no  occasion 
to  be  torn  by  harrows,  or  the  vine  to  he  woanded  by  pnming-hooka. 
•^Robuatus.  "The  sturdy."— JVec  vafios  dtMcety  dtc.  "Nor  shall 
the  wool  team  to  counterfeit  various  colours/'  He  calls  the  col- 
ours, which  are  given  to  wool  by  art,  false  or  count^feit  ones. — 
Ipse  sed  in  pratis,  &.C.  **  But  the  ram  himself,  in  the  meadows,  shall 
change  the  hue  of  his  fleece,  now  with  the  sweetly-blusbing  purple, 
now,  again,  with  the  saffiron-coloured  woold,'*  i.  e.,  the  ram  shall 
have  his  fleece  tinged,  without  any  process  of  art,  sometimes  with 
purple,  and  at  other  times  with  a  rich  golden  or  yeHow  hue. — ^Jlftt* 
riee.  The  murex  is  properly  the  shell-fish  whence  the  ancient  pur- 
ple was  obtained.  Here,  however,  it  is  taken  for  the  colour  itself. 
^-Lutd.  By  hitum  is  meant,  according  to  Voss,  the  Reseda  fitfeofa, 
-a  plant  yielding  a  saffron  yellow.  The  French  call  it  La  -OsK^t, 
the  English  dyers  about  London  term  it  teoold.  {Fke,  Flore  de  Virgihf 
■p.  ci. — MartyUf  ad  toe.) 

Sandyx.  "The  vermilion.^  The  poet  does  not  refer  here  to  s 
plant,  as  some  suppose,  but  to  a  pigment  formed  of  the  mixtnts  of 
Mandaraeha  (red  sulpharet  of  arsenic)  with  ruArica  (reddle)  in  equal 
proportions.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  (▼.  43-45)  is  eim- 
ply  this :  The  sheep  shall  now  feed  on  choicer  herbage,  and  while 
feeding,  they  shall  have  their  fleeces  dyed  by  the  hand  of  nature 
with  the  richest  and  most  trainable  hues.    {Wagner y  adloc.) 

4^-49.  Talia  sacla,  suit,  j&c.  "  The  Pares  agreeing  in  the  firmly- 
established  order  of  Pate,  have  said  to  their  spindles,  ran  on  suefa 
ages  as  these,"  t.  e.,  proceed,  ye  ages,  after  this  manner.  The 
three  fatal  sisters,  Clotho,  Lachests,  and  Atropos,  are  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  thread  of  human  life,  which  they  cut  off 
when  the  fatal  hour  is  come.  They  are  here  httroduced  as  com- 
manding the  thread  belonging  to  this  glorious  age  to  run  on  without 
interruption.  Observe  that  each  Fate  has  here  her  spindle,  where- 
as, according  to  the  common  legend,  Clotho  holds  the  distafiT,  La 
ohesis  spins,  and  Atropos  cuts  the  thread :  "  Clotho  colwn  reiinei, 
Lacheai*  net^  Atropoe  oecatV 

Aggredere  O  tnagnos,  dtc.    Vve^  having  now  brought  his  hero  on 
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to  the  fall  stature  of  manhood,  calls  upon  him  to  assume  his  destined 
hoQours ;  and  then,  breaking  forth  into  a  poetic  rapture,  he  wishes 
that  he  himself  may  but  live  so  long  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
celebrating  his  actions. — Detkm  soboUs.  Observe  that  deikm  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  of  dei  tUicuju*. — Magnum  Jovis  iiuremenhtm. 
"  Great  increase  of  Jove/'  i.  e.,  increasing  in  power  through  the 
favour  of  Jove.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Wagner :  "  Qui  per 
Jovcm  incrementa  capU  ;  cm  JupUer  favett  adspireU.^* 

50-52.  Adspice  convexo,  dec.  The  world  is  here  represented  as 
nodding  or  beckoning,  to  welcome,  as  it  were,  the  approach  of  this 
happy  age  *,  just  as,  in  the  case  of  a  present  deity,  the  earth  is  said 
to  be  moved  and  to  tremble,  as  it  were,  with  joy.  Martyn  errone- 
ously makes  nutatUem  mean  tottering  to  its  fall.  Our  explanation, 
however,  which  is  that  of  Heyne,  Voss,  Spohn,  Wagner,  and  Wun- 
derlich,  is  confirmed  evidently  by  verse  52. 

53-59.  0  mihi  tarn  longa,  &c.  This  is  the  prayer  of  the  poet, 
not,  as  some  erroneously  suppose,  of  the  Sibyl.  And  as  only  the 
extreme  portion  of  his  existence  can  reach  to  these  happy  times,  he 
therefore  says,  "  longa  pars  ultima  vita." — Spiritui  ett  qtumtum,  dbo. 
**  And  as  much  of  (poetic)  inspiration  as  shall  suffice  to  tell  of  thy 
deeds."— TAractu«  Orpheus.  The  epithet  "  Thracian,"  applied  here 
to  Orpheus,  is  identical  merely  with  "  Pierian,"  and  indicates  a  na- 
tive of  the  district  of  Pieria,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Olympus 
range,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and  the  south  of  JGmathia  or 
Macedonia.    {MiUUr,  Greek  Lit.^  p.  27.) 

Idnut.  According  to  the  common  legend,  an  early  bard,  the  son 
of  Apollo  and  Terpsichore.  (Consult,  however,  ArUhon's^  Class. 
Diet.y  s.  V.) — Adsit.  '*Be  present,"  i.  e.,  on  being  invoked  to  lend 
aid. — Orphei.  The  GreeH  dative,  and  of  course  a  dissyllable. — 
Calliopea.  Orpheus  was  the  fabled  son  of  Apollo  and  Calliope. 
Observe  that  Calliopea  is  from  the  Greek  form  KaAAtoTreia,  the  more 
common  form  being  Calliope,  from  KaXkioTrtf. 

Pan  etiam,  dec.  This  deity  was  chiefly  adored  in  Arcadia,  where 
he  was  fabled  to  have  been  begotten. — Arcadia  judice.  Even  though 
the  Arcadian  shepherds  be  the  umpires,  and  who  would,  of  course, 
feel  every  inclination  to  favour  their  national  deity.  Observe  the 
repetition  in  verse  59,  and  the  spirited  eflfect  which  it  produces. 
{Weichert,  de  Vers,  aliqtiot  Virg.,  dtc,  p.  93,  seqq.) 

60-63.  Risu  cognoscere  matrem.  *'  To  know  thy  mother  by  thy 
smile,"  i,  «.,  to  show  by  thy  smile  that  thou  knowest  thy  mother, 
and  to  fill  her  bosom  with  joy  by  means  of  that  smile,  since  it  will 
prove  an  ample  recompense  for  the  long  period  of  previous  discern- 
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fort.  Heyne  em  in  referring  risu  to  the  mother'a  smile.  If  this 
interpretation  be  adopted,  the  lines  that  follow  lose  all  spirit.  We 
have  followed,  on  the  contrary,  the  explanation  of  Servius  and  the 
early  grammarians,  which  is  also  ably  advocated  by  Wagner. — 
Ltmgafastidia.    "  Long  discomfort.*' 

Cut  noil  risert  partmUs,  The  idea  of  the  poet  is  this :  Begin  by 
thy  smile  to  elicit  a  smile  from  thy  parenU.  This  is  aU-inportsat ; 
for  he  on  whom  his  parenU  have  not  smiled  at  his  natal  hour  is 
nnwortl^  the  banquet  of  the  gods  uA  the  hand  of  •  { 
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**  Two  avnaXM  are  introdiieed  in  this  £dogtte,  paTing  honovt  bj 
4mr  venes  to  the  memory  of  the  shepherd  Dajdmls.  The  ohm 
fepfresento  the  catlAe  as  abstahring  from  their  food  for  griei;  the  wild 
beasto  of  Atdot  lamentiiig,  ite  fields  witherhig,  A^potto  and  Patea 
leaving  the  plains,  and  the  nymphs  mourning  round  his  corse.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  pastoral,  the  scene  is  changed  to  joy  and  tri- 
umph. The  second  shepherd,  who  takes  up  the  song,  represents 
Daphnis  as  now  received  into  Olympus ;  pleasure  and  transport 
overflow  the  plains ;  the  very  mountains  break  forth  into  songs ; 
altars  are  erected,  and  solemn  sacrifices  are  performed  to  him,  as 
to  Ceres  and  Bacchus. 

"  The  whole  pastoral  thus  consists  of  an  elegy  and  an  apotheosis : 
the  first  shepherd  lamenting  his  decease,  and  the  other  pro<daiming 
his  divinity.  But  it  is  not  agreed  what  person  was  meant  to  be 
figured  under  the  name  and  character  of  Daphnis.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  he  was  a  fabulous  Sicilian  shepherd,  the  son  of  Mercury, 
who  was  believed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  pastoral  poetry. 
Others  have  maintained  that  Daphnis  denoted  Quintilius  of  Cremo- 
na, the  intimate  friend  of  Horace  and  Virgil ;  while  Julius  Scaliger 
thinks  that  the  lamented  shepherd  represented  Flaccos  Maro,  the 
brother  of  the  poet. 

**  The  high  and  magnificent  terms,  however,  in  which  Virgil  sings 
of  Daphnis,  in  that  part  of  the  Eclogue  which  celebrates  his  deifica- 
tion, preclude  the  idea  that  any  private  individual  could  be  figured 
under  the  person  of  a  shepherd,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  a  god,  tread- 
ing under  foot  the  clouds  and  the  stars.  The  greatness  of  the 
poet's  conceptions,  and  the  elevated  tone  he  assumes,  have  led  the 
greater  number  of  commentators,  and,  among  others,  Joseph  Scal- 
iger, to  believe  that  he  designed  to  bewail  the  death  and  celebrate 
the  apotheosis  of  Julius  Caesar. 

"  These  critics  have  explained  the  description  of  the  mother  oi 
Daphnis  embracing  the  dead  body  of  her  son  as  alluding  to  the  tu- 
mults in  the  Forum  and  the  lamentations  over  the  dead  body  ot 
Cesar,  and  the  animals  mourning  and  abstaining  from  food  as  re- 
ferring to  those  prodigies  which  were  said  to  have  occurred  before 
his  death.  In  the  year  of  Rome  712,  the  triumvirs  Antony,  Octa- 
Tianns,  and  Lepidus  ereeted  and  consecrated  a  temple  to  Jnlius  Cm- 
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mtmibB  Fanm ;  onrriei  tV^ot  bis  vtnaie  ta  ktitanm  proetstiM, 
akog  with  sn  image  of  VemiSv  in  the  Cireeiisieii  games; decreed 
«iip|ilicatioin  to  him,  on  reoeiTiiig  the  vows  of  a  viotoiy,  and  or- 
dOTod  that  he  should  be  worshipped  as  a  god. 

"It  was  in  aUnsion  to  this  deification,  as  is  now  goasraHy  sup- 
l»8ed,  that  Viigii  oompooed  his  fifth  Edogoe.  This  opinion,  how- 
ef«r,  thoQgh  cominoniy  adopted,  is  net  witbovt  diOcultles.  Thos, 
Virgil  calls  Daphnis  puer,  a  term  by  no  means  applieahle  to  Joline 
Ovsar,  who  was  oonsidevablj  above  fifty  at  the  time  of  Ms  death. 
He  aieo  taHsvf  hill  beanty,  andof  hia  mAd,  padfio  disposition :  aU 
wfaieh,  it  -nuBt  be  admitted,  aeems  more  applicable  to  a  yoathftil 
swain  than  to  an  old  warrior.  Kenalcas,  too,  by  whom  the  poet 
evidently  means  to  iepresent  himself,  says,  ^Amavit  tun  quaqug 
Drnplum ;'  but  there  is  aot  the  least  reason  to  suppose  tbaS  Virgil 
had  been  ia  any  way  fiiTonrsd  or  preteeted  by  Juliin  Cttsar.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  he  msy  have  had  no  tether  intention  in 
this  Eclogue  than  to  iraiute  the  first  idyl  of  Theoeritoe,  in  whioh 
two  shepherds  lament,  the  fate  of  Daphnis,  a  Sicilian  vwaia,  wiM> 
had  pined  away  in  striving  to  resist  an  unhappy  passion. 

**  However  this  may  be,  the  Edogne  itself  is  one  of  the  moot  ele- 
gant and  pleasing  of  the  nomber.  The  scenery  of  the  spot  where 
the  shepherds  sing  is  beaotifally  described,  and  is  weU  adapted  So 
the  etfbject  of  the  strain.  There  is  also  much  delicacy  and  aweet- 
nesB  in  the  foutual  praises  bestowed  by  the  swains  on  eadi  oSher^ 
VMHes."    (I>sii^  Hi9L  Roht.  LU.^  vol.  iii.,  p.  110,  mqq,) 

This  Eclogue  has  stood  to  all  sueceeding  ngea  as  the  model  «f 
pnotoral  elegies.  It  was  compesed,  according  to  Voss,  in  A.U.CL 
713,  when  Virgil  was  in  his  88th  year.  Heyne,  foUowing  the  Ro- 
mam  manuscript,  gives  as  the  tide  of  this  Eclogue,  <' JfeNokas,  JTop- 
SM.'  Wagner,  however,  adopto  the  title  of  the  Pidatine  msmi- 
enipt,  nameJb^, «'  DtB^ana;''  and  we  have  followed  his  author^. 


1^7.  €wr  non,  ifopte,  dec.  **  Since  we  are  met  together,  MopSus, 
both  of  08  eicilled,  thou  in  playing  on  the  slender  reeds,  I  in  singing 
verses,  why  ^  we  net  sit  down  herel"  &c.  Observe  the  con- 
struction of  bem  with  the  infinitiVIe,  as  in  Greek,  ieyoBol  evp(C'f»f 
dec. — Dieere.  EffuiVaiBBt  to  eantare. — Tu  major.  «*  Thou  art  the 
elder."    Supply  naitt. 

Suhineettat  Zephyri»t  &c.  **  Beneath  the  shade  rendered  un- 
certain by  the  zephyrs  tiiat  continually  disturb  it,*'  t.  e.,  that  ooft- 
tinually  disturb  the  foliage,  and  thus  render  the  shade  uncertain  and 
ainftfng.    Observe  the  frequency  M"  action  implied  in  m^um^kug. 
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We  hafe  adopted  this  form  with  Wagner,  Voss,  and  others,  both 
becaase  it  ie  more  expressive  than  Heyne's  tmUantilnut  and  also  on 
account  of  its  being  sanctioned  by  Serrius  and  the  greater  number 
ofMSS. — Potius.  Mopsus  expresses  himself  with  great  modesty 
and  deference  to  Menalcas.  He  assents  to  his  proposal  of  sitting 
under  the  trees,  bat  hints  an  objection  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
shade  ;  and  expresses  a  desire  of  going  rather  into  a  cave,  vrhieh 
he  very  beantifnlly  describes. 

Adsjncty  ut  antrum^  <Scc.  "  See  how  the  wild  vine  has  OTerspread 
the  cave  with,  its  scattered  clusters.*'  The  allusion  is  properly  to 
the  entrance  of  the  cave. — Labrusca.  The  labrutea,  or  wild  vine  of 
the  ancients,  probably  did  not  differ  specifically  from  that  which 
was  cultivated.  As  the  want  of  pruning  wUl  spoil  the  bearing  of  a 
Yine,  and  at  the  same^time  suffer  it  to  run  to  wood,  it  must  have 
been  on  the  present  occasion  luxuriant  in  branches  and  leayes ;  in 
other  words,  it  was  a  real  vine,  running  wild  without  any  culture. 
This  the  poet  expresses,  by  saying  that  the  clusters  were  scattered, 
that  is,  few  in  number.  The  luxuriant  vine,  therefore,  nude  a 
thick  and  certain  shade  about  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 

8-^.  Montibut  in  nosirUf  &c.  Menalcas  assents  to  the  proposal 
of  retiring  to  the  cave,  and  the  two  shepherds  discourse  as  thefy 
go  along.  Menalcas  tells  Mopsus,  that  in  all  their  netghbourhood, 
none  can  contend  with  him  but  Amyntas ;  and  Mopsus  is  ofibnded 
at  the  comparison. — Tibi  eertai.  "  Contends  with  thee.*'  Observe 
the  Hellenism  in  tUn  for  tecum.  We  have  given  eertatj  with  Wag- 
ner, as  more  complimentary  than  certet,  the  reading  of  Heyne  and 
others.  Certat  marks  the  assertion  of  a  fact ;  whereas  urtet  here 
would  be  equiTsIent  to  **jtidicio  meo  certare  poiest.** 

Quidt  Mi  idem  certet^  &c.  *'  What  if  that  same  one  striTe  to  con- 
quer Phoebus  in  singing  V*  This  is  said  with  an  air  of  pique,  and 
is  aimed  at  the  arrogance  of  Amyntas.  Mopsus  means  that  Amyn- 
tas would  contend  with  Apollo  himself,  the  god  of  Song. 

10-15.  Indpe,  Moptey  priory  &c.  Menalcas,  perceiving  that  he 
had  offended  Mopsus,  by  comparing  him  with  Amyntas,  drops  the 
discourse,  and  desires  him  to  sing  first,  proposing,  at  the  same  time, 
some  subjects  for  his  poetry.  Mopsus,  howoTcr,  chooses  rather  to 
sing  some  verses  which  he  had  lately  made,  and  tells  Menalcas  tiiat, 
when  he  had  heard  them,  he  might  judge  whether  there  was  any 
comparison  between  him  and  Amyntas.  Menalcas  endeavours  to 
pacify  his  anger,  and  declares  that,  in  his  opinion,  Amyntas  is  far 
inferior  to  him. 

St  ^uo9  aut  PkjfUidis  ignesy  6lc.    **  If  thou  bast  either  any  lovee 
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of  Fb^is  (to  tell  of  in  song)."  The  namee  here  introdeoed,  naiMly, 
Phyllis,  Akson,  and  Codrus,  belong  not  to  real  characters,  but  to 
fictitious  pastoral  personages.  Phyllis,  therefore,  most  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  daughter  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was 
abandoned  by  Demophoon,  nor  Codrns  with  the  early  king  of 
Athens^—TtlyrtM.  The  name  of  a  slaTe.  Mopsns  himself  is  the 
son  of  a  rich  parent. 

In  viridi  eortice.  On  the  baric,  not  taken  off  from  the  tree,  as 
Yoss  thinks,  but  still  remaining  attached  to  it. — Et  modulaiu  dUtnuk 
notam.  "  And  setting  them  to  mnsic,  with  my  voice  and  pipe  al- 
ternately, I  noted  down  the  melody."  (Compare  the  explanation 
<^  Spohn :  *'  MoAuUhu  ram  et  moAuiamtn  noia»i,  ModuUtmm  mU€m 
erat  dupUx,  vocist  nam  eanttmdo  recUaindum  srat  csnMii,  it  Jutulm^ 
put  fwui  intercalare  earmtn^  nve  fMio»  immeoff,  auubat,  fuo  Jhnto 
denuo  eanius  fergebat.  Itaqne  quoii  kae  lUtema  trmni,  eanere  voe$  it 
infiare  JittuUm.^*)  Obsenre  that  aitema  is  here  by  a  Hellemsm  used 
adTerbially  for  altematim. 

16*19.  Lenta  9alix,  dec.  The  most  remarkable  property  of  the 
willow  is  its  flexibility,  whence  the  epithet  lenta.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tenn  paUeru  is  no  less  proper  for  the  olive,  since  its  leaves 
are  of  a  yeHowish  green  colour. — Saihmca.  "  The  saliunca.*'  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  plant  here  meant  is  the  Nardus  CdH' 
ea,  or  French  spikenard,  a  species  of  valerian.  Dioscorides  says  it 
was  called  also  by  the  Ligurian  mountaineers,  among  whom  it 
grew,  by  the  name  of  'A^ov/yas,  iH^ich  approximates  ctosely  in 
sound  to  Saliunca.  It  is  now  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  mount- 
ains that  divide  Italy  from  Germany,  and  also  on  the  mountains 
about  Genoa,  near  Savona.  It  is  a  very  low  [riant,  and  has  a  Ira- 
grant  smell :  hence,  aa  the  poet  had  opposed  the  willow  to  the  ol- 
ive, which  it  somewhat  resembles,  though  it  is  far  inferior  to  it, 
so  he  now  opposes  the  ealiuncay  or  French  spikenard,  a  low  plant, 
of  sweet  smell,  to  the  rose,  a  flower  not  only  excelling  it  in  odour, 
but  also  in  beauty.  It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol  call 
the  Nardue  Celticat  in  their  own  language,  selinuek.  (Jfar/yn,  ad 
loc.) — Denne  plura.    Supply  dieere. 

20-23.  Daphnin.  (Consult  Introductory  Remarks.)— Cnuie/t/tf- 
nere.  "By  a  cruel  death,"  t.  e.,  by  a  harsh  and  untimely  fate. 
Equivalent  merely  to  aeerbd  morte.  He  pined  away  through  a  hope- 
less passion. — Voeat  crudelia,  Heyne  makes  vocat  equivalent  here 
to  invoeat.  Not  so,  however.  The  very  explanation  which  Heyne 
condemns  is  the  true  one.  The  mother  of  Daphnis,  namely,  char- 
ges the  gods  and  the  stars  with  cruelty  in  not  having  saved  hei 
son. — Mater.    (Consult  Introductory  Remarks. 
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!9MI6.  ASM  uMi  pMttf9y  ^te.  The  sbephierdft,  thn»iii^  ^iW, 
dtOfVd  flot,  during  those  -dayB,  their  herds  to  the  :paBtareB,aiid,  Bfter 
they  had  pastured,  to  the  river's  8tream.-^^«c£^  nee  anuum,  tdet. 
Those  ^ho  are  of  opinion  that  Jutlitis  CiesaT  is  meant  under  tiis 
name  of  Daphnis  qaote  a  foolish  story  from  Snetonius,  who  states 
thlit  the  liorses  which  Casssr  had  coBsecrated,  when  he  mossed  the 
Rubicon,  and  which  had  fed  at  large  ever  since,  were  obBenred  on 
his  death  to  abstain  from  their  food.    (Vit.  C(bs.^  c.  61.) 

27^38.  PiKWM.  "  Carthajginian,'*  t.  e.,  African.  This,  however, 
it  merely  an  ornamental  epithet,  and  has  no  particular  referenee 
to  countiry.  S6,  immediately  after,  we  have  Armen%a»  tigreM.-^Lo- 
iqtamtur.  In  the  sense  of  narrsnt.  (Compare  Bion,  IdylL^  i^  S8, 
"Qpea  Trdvra  "kiyevTi,  koX  al  dpvej^.) 

29-^1.  Cvrru.  Old  form  of  the  dative,  for  ciirrui. — TfaoBotmim- 
eert  Baccki.  "  The  introduction  of  the  sacred  processions  of  Bao- 
dhus."  By  thiasoB  are  here  meant  sacred  inrocessions,  accompa- 
nied with  dancing  and  song.  The  word  is  derived,  acconiing  to 
some,  fh>m  <ft6c,  the  ^olic  for  i9e(^.  Heyne  makes  mducere  equiv- 
alent here  to  the  simple  ducerty  *<  to  lead  up."  Wagner,  faowevser, 
explains  it  more  correctly  as  follovns :  "  induoere  dieiiur  de  itt«,  fui 
novum  morem  introducuntt  primi  aliquid  faeiunt.** — Btbccki.  Thia  is 
•the  true  reading,  not  Baccho,  as  Brunck  would  prefer.  Hie  (dative 
Would  imply,  what  the  poet  does  not  mean,  namely,  that  the  tkiusut 
had  not  previously  existed.  Daphnis  merely  introduces  them  into 
quarters  where  they  bad  not  previously  been  adopted  ;  but  ih^  had 
been  invented  eteewfaere  long  before. 

Et  fioiiit  ktaa»f  dec.  A  description  of  the  TAyrsta,  This  *wa8  M 
|iole  carried  by  the  worshippers  of  Baocfans  in  the  celebratisii  sof 
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Ids  tr^t».  rt  Was  tWisM  round  Wfth  Braaehes  vf  Tiae  tttd  lyy, 
and  was  sometimes  terminated  by  the  apple  of  the  phie  or  ftr-oooe, 
that  tree  being  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
the  turpentine  which  flowed  fttnn  it,  and  also  of  its  eones,  in  the 
making  of  wine.  The  monuments  of  ancient  art,  howtTor,  most 
i^ommonly  exhibit,  instead  of  the  pine^apple,  a  bunch  of  Tine  or  iwj 
leaves,  with  grapes  or  berries  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  The 
preceding  wood-cut  shows  the  head  of  a  thyrsus,  compoeed  of  the 
leaves  and  berries  of  the  ivj,  and  surrounded  by  acanthus  leaves. 

In  the  following  cut,  a  fillet  is  tied  to  the  pole  just  below  the 
head,  and  the  pole  itself  is  bare.  This  fillet  was  often  used,  and 
was  of  a  white  colour. 


33-35.  Vitis  ut  arhoribus,  dtc.  By  the  vine  being  an  oruameiit 
to  the  trees  is  meant  its  adorning  the  ehns  by  which  it  was  svp- 
ported.— TV  decus  omne  tuu.  "  So  wast  thou  the  whole  l^ory  of 
thy  friends.'*  Supply  eras. — PoUb.  The  goddess  who  presided 
over  cattle  and  pastures  among  the  ancient  Romans. — Apollo.  Apol- 
lo Nomius  (N6fiiog)  Is  here  meant.  He  was  originally  a  local  deity 
of  the  shepherds  of  Arcadia,  and  was  transformed  into,  and  identi- 
fied With,  the  Dorian  Apollo  during  the  process  in  which  the  laCter 
becalAe  the  national  divinity oftho  Peloponnesians.  mfuocmttam. 
*  of  or  belonigfintr  to  a  pasture,  or  ifcfepherds.* 

02 
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86-37.  Grandia  smp€  pubuSf  &c.  "  Often  ia  tho«e  furrows  in 
which  we  have  sown  plump  barley,  the  unhappy  darnel  and  st^ril 
oats  are  produced ;"  more  freely,  "  wild  oats."  The  ordinary  text 
has  dominantur  instead  of  tuucuntur;  but  the  latter  is  the  true 
reading,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  earlier  editions  and  M3S.  The 
same  line  occurs  again  in  the  Georgics  (i.,  154),  but  there  liotm- 
nantur  is  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  more  elevated  character 
of  the  poetry. 

LoUum,  The  darnel  is  a  common  weed  in  corn-fields.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  as  being  the  only  well-autbenticated  instance 
of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order  of  grasses  in  which  narcotic  or 
even  deleterious  properties  have  been  found.  The  grains  are  said 
to  produce  intoxication  in  man,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  to  bring  on 
fatal  convulsions.  According  to  Christison,  darnel,  when  mixed 
with  flour,  and  made  into  bread,  has  been  known  to  produpe  head- 
ache, giddiness,  somnolency,  delirium,  convulsions,  paralysis,  and 
even  death.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  epithet  of  **infelix"  applied  to 
it  by  Virgil,  unless  this  be  given  to  it  from  its  unproductive  nature. 
The  botanical  name  is  LoUum  temuUntum,  and  the  French  name 
LHvraie,  both  having  reference  to  its  intoxicating  properties. 

Sleriles  avena.  The  wild  oats  are  not  the  common  oats  degen- 
erated by  growing  wild,  but  a  quite  diflerent  species :  the  chaff  of 
them  is  hairy,  and  the  seed  is  small  like  that  of  grass.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  wheat  and  barley  degenerated 
into  darnel  and  wild  oats,  but  they  are  both  specifically  diflerent, 
and  rise  from  their  own  seeds.    {Martyn,  ad  loc.) 

38-39.  Purpurea  narcisso.  Alluding,  according  to  Martyn,  to  a 
species  of  white  daflbdil  with  a  purple  cup.  This  kind  is  said  to 
bloom  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  {Martyn  and  Vata^ 
ad  loc.y—Paliurus.  "  The  paliurus.'*  Christ's  thorn ;  supposed  to 
be  the  thorn  of  which  the  crown  was  made  that  was  put  upon  our 
Saviour's  head.  It  grows  abundantly  in  Italy  in  uncultivated  places, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  hedges,  for  the  strength  of  its  thorns 
makes  a  very  good  fence.  The  botanical  name  is  Rkammis  folio 
subrolundo,  fruciu  compresso.    (Bauhin.) 

40-44.  Spargite  humum  foliis.  Flowers  and  leaves  are  to  be 
scattered  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  Daphnis,  in  accordance  with 
8  well-known  custom. — Inducite  ftmtibus  umbras.  **Form  a  shade 
over  the  fountains.''  Trees  are  to  be  planted  around  his  grave, 
throwing  their  shade  upon  the  stream  that  winds  near  it.  Obeerve 
that  the  tomb  is  to  be  erected  near  some  piece  of  running  water, 
to  keep  the  turf  upon  it  ever  fresh  and  verdant.    Compare  the  de- 
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•cnption  of  the  tomb  to  be  constnicted  for  the  Culez : 

propter  aqua,  viridi  sub  fronde  laUnUm."    (Cul.t  d&7.)^Tumulum, 

The  tomb  is  to  be  a  moand  of  earth. — Carmen,    "  An  inacriptioa/' 

Dapktds  ego  in  «f/vt«,  dec.  **  I  am  DaphDis,  known  throughout  the 
woods ;  known  hence  (also)  even  unto  the  stars,"  t.  e.,  not  only 
known  throughout  the  woods,  but  whose  fame  has  also  spread 
thence  even  to  the  skies.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Senrius : 
<*  in  sihie  notus  et  hinc  usque  ad  sidera." — Ipse.     "  Myself." 

46-^2.  Sopor.  "  Deep  sleep."  Doederlein,  with  very  little  pro- 
priety, undertakes  to  show  that  sopor  is  merely  the  poetical  expres- 
sion for  sleep,  somnus  the  usual  one.  {Lai.  Syn.,  vol.  v.,  p.  278.) — 
Per  cutum,  *'Amid  the  summer  heat." — SalierUe  rivo.  "With 
some  leaping  rill,"  t.  e.,  some  living  and  gushing  stream. — Calamis, 
"  On  the  reeds,"  i.  e.,  with  the  syrinx.  (Compare  note  on  Eclog. 
ii ,  V.  32.) — Magistrum.  The  allusion  is  not  to  Daphnis,  but  merely 
to  some  shepherd  who  had  taught  Mopsus  the  musical  art.  (JaA% 
adloc.) 

Alter  ab  iUo.  "  Second  after  him,"  t.  e,,  next  to  him  in  point  of 
skilL — Nos  tanun,  dtc.  Mopsus  here  modestly  offers  to  sing  some 
verses  which  he  himself  had  composed  on  the  subject. — Hac  quo^ 
eumque  modo  nostra.  "  These  strains  of  mine,  such  as  they  are  ;** 
literally,  "in  whatever  way  (we  can)." — Tollemus  ad  astra.  To 
be  taken  merely  as  a  general  expression  for  celebrabimus,  and  not  at 
all  referring  to  any  honours  of  deification. 

5^-56.  Tali  munere.  "  Than  such  a  favour." — Puer.  Daphnis 
— Ista  carmina.  "  Those  verses  of  thine."  Observe  the  force  of 
ista. — SHmicon.    The  fictitious  name  of  some  shepherd. 

56-61.  Candidus  insuetumj  dec.  "Daphnis,  arrayed  in  robes  of 
refulgent  light,  gazes  with  admiration  on  the  threshold  of  Olympus, 
all  new  to  his  eyes,"  t.  e.,  on  the  entrance  to  the  courts  of  heaven. 
Olympus  is  here  taken  for  the  arx  cadi,  where  the  gods  were  be- 
lieved to  dwell. — Ergo  alacris  vduptas.  "  A  lively  pleasure,  there- 
fore," 1.  e.f  eager  joy  at  beholding  his  apotheosis. — Dryadasque 
puellas.  (Consult  note  on  Eclog.  ii.,  64.) — Bonus.  In  the  sense  of 
henignus. — Otia.    **  Repose,"  i.  e.,  a  state  of  peace. 

63-64.  Intonsi  mantes.  "  The  woody  mountains  ;"  literally,  <<  un- 
shorn," and  equivalent  to  incadui. — Carmina  sonant.  "  Send  forth 
loud  strains."  To  the  excited  imagination  of  Menalcas  the  very 
rocks  and  vine-grounds  seem  to  break  forth  into  songs  of  joy. — 
Deus,  deus  tile,  dec.  "  He  is  a  god,  that  (Daphnis  of  ours)  is  a  god, 
O  Menalcas !"    The  cry  of  the  rocks,  &c. 

65-66.  Bonus  felixque.    "  Kind  and  propitious."— En  jttoftior  aro*. 


Foar  ftltars  are  erected,  two  fbr  Daphnts,  and  two  for  Phftbas ;  thtt 
is,  two  for  him  who  excelled  all  other  mortals  in  song,  and  two  for 
the  god  of  song  himself  Observe  that  Daphnis  and  Phoebus  are 
not  here  ei5ft6ufioif  i.  e.y  worshipped  on  a  common  altar,  but  have 
each  altars  of  their  own.  The  plurality  of  altars  is  intended  for 
more  extensive  sacrifices  than  ordinary.— ^£<%6  dua^tihiy  Daphntf  &o. 
**  Lo !  two  (altars)  for  thee,  O  Daphnis,  two,  arger  ones,for  Phttbas." 
Observe  that  altaria  is  here  in  apposition  with  dras  understood. 
This  passage  shows  plainly  that  the  distinctive  difference  between 
ara  and  altare  is  here  meant  to  be  observed.  Ara  is  an  altar  of 
smaller  size,  on  which  incense,  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  similar  obla- 
tions are  offered  up ;  altare  is  an  altar  of  larger  size,  on  which  rio- 
tims  are  burned.  This  serves  to  explain,  also,  what  immediately 
follows.  To  Daphnis,  as  to  a  deified  hero,  no  bloody  offerings  ore 
to  be  made ;  the  oblations  are  to  consist  merely  of  milk,  oil,  and 
wine. 

67-71.  Bina.  Observe  the  distinction  between  bina  in  this  line 
and  duos  in  the  one  immediately  following.  Two  cups  of  mflk  are 
to  be  placed  on  each  altar,  but  only  one  bowl  of  wine,  the  bowls 
being  more  capacious  than  the  cnps.'-^^f,  ffmHo  in  primisj  dec. 
"  And  especially  enlivening  the  feast  with  abundant  juice  of  Bftc* 
chus ;"  literally,  «*  with  much  Bacchus."  This  is  the  customary 
feast  after  a  sacrifice. — Vitia  ncmum  fundartiy  &c.  **  I  will  pour  forth 
from  cups  the  Ariusian  wine,  a  new  kind  of  nectar,"  t.  «.,  I  will 
pour  forth  libations  of  the  luscious  Ariusian  wine.  The  grrests  at 
banquets  of  this  kind  were  accustomed,  during  the  second  course, 
to  pour  forth  libations  of  the  more  generous  kinds  of  wine.  The 
use  of  foreign  wines  for  such  a  purpose  became  very  frequent  with 
the  Romans  after  A.U.C.  700.    (Fow,  ad  loc.) 

Ariusia.  The  Ariusian  wine  was  the  produce  of  the  craggy 
heights  of  Ariusium,  in  the  island  of  Chios,  extending  three  hoA- 
dred  stadia  along  the  coast.  It  is  extolled  by  Strabo  as  the  best  of 
all  Greek  wines  (xiv.,  1).  From  Athenseus  we  learn  that  the  prod* 
uce  of  the  Ariusian  vineyards  was  usually  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct species :  a  dry  wine,  a  sweetish  wine,  and  a  third  sort  of  a 
peculiar  quality,  thence  termed  avrdKparov  (i.,  25).  All  of  these 
seem  to  have  been  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  are  frequently  al- 
luded to  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation.— Ca/a/At«.  The 
calathus  was  a  cup  shaped  like  a  basket,  which  latter  is  the  primi- 
tive meaning  of  the  term.  Such  a  basket  may  be  seen  m  the  fo^ 
lowing  cut. 
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7S-75.  LyetiMM.  "  The  Lyetian,"  t.  e.,  the  CreUut  Lfetns  waa 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Crete,  to  the  aortheaat  of 
Prvsns. — SaUdnteM  Saiyros.  This,  of  eoiirae,  woold  be  in  good  keep> 
ing  with  a  festiTal  in  honoar  of  a  rustic  deity.  The  Satyrs  were  a 
sort  of  demigods  that  attended  upon  Baeehus,  and  are  deseribed 
ae  having  been  half  men,  half  goat8.^-i£i»  Hbi  Memptr  emrU.  **  These 
(honours)  shall  be  always  thine.'' — Reddewms.  **  We  shall  pey."*«' 
Luttrabitnus  agros.  **  We  shall  be  making  a  lustration  of  the  fields." 
The  allusion  is  to  the  Ambarvalia.  (Ckinsult  note  on  Georg.  i.,  343.) 
The  sacrifices  to  Daphnis,  then,  were  to  be  perpetuated  from  year 
to  year ;  that  is,  his  apotheosis  was  to  be  commemorated  at  the 
festival  of  the  nymphs,  and  also  at  that  of  the  Ambanralia,  both  of 
which  took  place  yearly. 

77-80.  Thymo.  The  thyme  of  the  ancients  was  not  our  common 
thyme,  but  the  TkywuM  capitahu,  qui  Dioscaridist  of  Bauhin.  It  now 
grows  in  great  plenty  on  the  mountains  of  Greece.  The  Attic  honey 
was  considered  the  best,  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  Attic 
thyme,  especially  that  growing  on  Mount  Hymettus.  The  ancient 
thyme  was  more  fragrant  and  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  our  own. 
— Dum  rare  cicada.  The  cicada's  feeding  on  dew  is  mentioned  not 
only  by  the  ancient  poets,  as,  for  example,  Hesiod  {Sou.,  Here,  395), 
and  Theocritus  (id.,  iv.,  16),  but  also  by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  &c.  Thus 
the  latter  states :  "  Habcnt  in  pectore  Jiituloso  quiddam  acuUalum ; 
CO  rorcm  lambunt,"  6lc.  {H.  iV^.,  ii.,  26.)  As  regards  the  cicada  itself, 
sonsult  note  on  Edog,  ii.,  13. 

Damnabis  tu  quoque  votis.  "  Thou  too  shalt  bind  (thy  suppliants) 
by  vows,"  t.  e.,  shalt  bind  them  to  perform  their  vows,  by  granting 
their  prayers.  Daphnis  will  be  a  deity,  and  they  who  oflTer  up  their 
petition  to  him  will  be  bound  to  the  performance  of  those  things 
which  they  promised  to  perform  in  case  their  prayers  were  granted. 
This,  after  all,  is  equivalent  merely  to  saying  that  Daphnis  will  be 
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addressed  in  prayers,  and  will  hear  the  prayers  so  addressed  mi 
him. 

82-90.  Vementis  sihilus  austti.  **  The  whisper  of  th^  risin  j^  SowUi.** 
— Pereussa.  "  Gently  struck." — Ante.  "  First,"  t.  e.,  before  tnoii 
make  a  present  unto  me. — Cicutd.  In  the  general  sense  of  arun 
dine  or  aUatno.  Serrius  seems  to  say  that  eictUa  means,  properly, 
the  space  between  two  knots  in  a  reed.  (Ad  Eclog.,  ii.,  35.)— For 
mosum  Corydon,  ^lc.  The  commencement  of  Eclogue  ii. — Cujum 
peeus^  &c.  The  commencement  of  Eclogue  iii.  Some  think,  from 
this  and  the  previous  quotation,  that  Virgil  means  himself  under 
the  name  of  Menaleas. 

At  tu  sume  pedumt  &c.  Mopsus  at  last  insists  upon  his  friend's 
acceptance  of  a  shepherd's  crook,  the  value  of  which  he  sets  forth  . ) 
by  telling  him  that  another  had  earnestly  desired  it  in  vain,  and  also 
by  describing  the  beauty  of  the  crook  itself. — Quvm,  "  Although." 
— Non  ttUit,  '<  Bore  not  away  as  his  own."-^Foniiofftmi  parihu 
nodiSf  6lc.  **  Beautiful  ibr  its  even  knots  and  brass,"  t.  «.,  for  its 
even  joints  and  the  brass  that  adorns  it. 
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ECLOGUE   VI. 

This  Eclogae  it  addressed  by  Virgil  to  Vstqs,  who  studied  along 
-with  bim  at  Naples,  under  Syro,  the  Eptcuiean  phflosopher.  Two 
young  Satyrs  are  introdnced,  who  seize  Silenus,  while  asleep  in  a 
cave,  and  compel  hioi  to  entertain  them  with  a  song,  which  he  had 
frequently  promised  them.  The  god  immediately  begins  to  give 
an  accoant  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  system 
of  Epicurus.  He  then  passes  on  to  Deucalion's  deluge  and  the 
reign  of  Saturn,  and  recounts  some  of  the  most  celebrated  fables 
and  transformations  of  the  primeyal  world.  {Duntop*i  Rom,  Lit.^ 
vol.  iii.,  p.  118.) 

This  Eclogue,  according  to  Voss^  was  composed  in  the  summer 
of  A.U.C.  715,  the  poet  being  then  in  his  80th  year. 


1-2.  Prima  Syraauio,  &£.  "  My  Muse  was  the  first  that  deigned 
to  sport  in  Syracusan  strain."  The  poet  here  claims  the  merit  of 
liaring  been  the  first  of  his  countrymen  to  introduce  the  pastoral 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  into  Roman  literature.  As  his  model  was 
Theocritus,  the  Sicilian  poet,  and  a  native  of  Sjrracuse,  he  calls  this 
department  of  poetry  the  Syracusan,  that  is,  Sicilian  strain. — Dig^ 
nata  est.  The  Roman  muse,  that  is,  the  Roman  poets  before  VirgQ, 
bad  treated  of  loftier  themes.  To  treat  of  pastoral  subjects,  there- 
fore, was  an  act  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  Goddess  of 
Song.  Observe  that  in  the  explanation  here  given  we  have  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Voss,  Spohn,  and  Wagner  as  to  the  force  of  prima. 
Heyne,  with  less  propriety,  understands  it  as  referring  merely  to 
the  first  production  of  Virgil's  own  Muse. 

Thalia.  This  Muse  is  here  named,  with  great  propriety,  as  the 
patroness  of  bucolic  song,  since  to  her  was  ascribed  the  invention 
of  husbandry,  dec.  Compare  the  scholiast  on  ApoUonius,  Arg.^  iii., 
1  :  OdXeia  6i  (Xiyerat  e^pifKivat)  yeapytaVy  kcu  rnv  nepl  ra  fvtit  irpay- 
fiarelav. 

3-5.  Quum  eanerem,  &c.  The  exordium  to  this  Eclogue  appears 
to  have  been  written  by  the  poet  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  unto 
Varus  what  he  was  pleased  to  deem  his  own  humble  powers  of 
song.  Varus,  it  would  seem,  had  thought  pastoral  poetry  too  low- 
ly a  theme  for  Virgil's  muse,  and  had  urged  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  epic  subjects.    The  poet,  however,  judging  his  powers  un- 
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equal  to  such  a  task,  thinks  he  ought  to  pursue  those  humbler  topics 
for  which  nature  appears  to  have  intended  him. 

CynthiuM  aurem  vellit.  '*  Apollo  twitched  my  ear.**  Apollo  was 
called  CynthiiLs,  from  Mount  Cynthus  in  the  island  of  Delos,  on 
which  mountain  he  was  born.  From  the  same  cause  Diana  was 
called  Cynthia.— 4Hr«m  ve^ii.  In  order  tp  ensure  atten^on  to  what 
was  said.  Observe  that  veUU  is  here  in  the  perfect.--^«^c(yfl> 
airmen^  "  An  unpretending  straip."  fiedMcfttm  here  means*  lite^T 
ally,  '*  thin-^un>"  ai^d  19  a  metaphor  taken  from  wool  that  is  dpuii 
QUt  tl4n. 

(^12.  Supar  Hbi  €rwu.  *'Thott  wilt  have  (poets)  more  thaa 
enough."  ^Var«.  I^.  Alfenus  Varus,  a  follower  of  Cm^afu,  and 
who  had  studied  the  Epicurean  philosophy  at  Naples,  along  witt^ 
Virgil,  under  the  philosopher  Syro.-^Tm^  candtrc  bella.  "To 
build  up  the  narrative  of  gloomy  wars."  Varus  had  taken  aa  aO" 
tive  part  In  the  civil  wars,  having  sided,  as  bas  been  remarkedi  with 
Cssar. — AgresUm  Ututif  &c.    (Compare  Eclog.^  i.,  2.) 

Non  injmta  cano.  "  I  sing  no  unbidden  strains,"  t. «.,  I  sing  what 
Apollo  orders  me  to  sing,  and  this  alone*  Apollo  had  directed  )um 
(d.  6)  to  confine  his  attention  to  pastoral  and  humble  themes. — if<se 
quoque.  **  Even  these  (my  strains),"  t.  #.,  even  these  unpretending 
strains  of  mine. — Captut  amorc,  **  Taken  with  love  of  mine,"  i.  ^, 
pleased  with  them. — Sibi  qua  pra^cripnf'  *'  Which  has  inscribed 
upon  its  front."  Observe  that  pagina,  in  this  sentence,  is  equiva- 
lent,  in  fact,  to  carmen. 

13-1.').  PergUet  PieritUs.  "  Proceed,  ye  maidens  of  Pieria."  As 
regards  this  appellation  of  the  Muses,  consult  note  on  Eclog.  iii,  85. 
The  poet  now  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  his  £ck)gue.— rCAroiw  €t 
MTtatylui.  Two  young  satyrs,  not  shepherds.  That  they  were  not 
mere  mortals,  appears  from  their  intimacy  with  Silenus  (p.  18)  as 
well  as  with  ^Egle.  No  human  beings  could  have  come  even  into 
the  sight  of  nymphs  and  woodland  divinities  wiihout  straightway 
losing  their  reason,  and  becoming  what  was  termed  wfi^ltiKToi^ 
or  lymphati,     iyoss,  ad  loc.) 

Silenum.  Silenus  was  a  demigod,  who  became  the  nurse,  pre- 
ceptor, and  attendant  of  Bacchus.  He  was  noted  for  his  wisdom, 
but  equally  noted  for  intemperance.  This  deity  was  usually  repre- 
sented as  old,  bald,  and  flat-nosed,  riding  on  a  broad-backed  ass, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  sometimes  supported  by  satyrs,  carrying 
bis  can  in  bis  hand,  or  else  tottering  alon^  leaning  on  his  staflT  of 
fennel-^/n/Za/Kin.  "  Swollen,"  t.  e^  flushed  and  tumid,  the  e;QQM>t  of 
copious  drinking.  laceho.  laccbus,  another  niime  for  Bacchus,  is 
here  used,  by  raetonyiny,  for  ♦'  wine,*' 
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11^17.  Serta.  Hard  drinkers  were  loettstoiiied  to  wear  garlandt 
aroond  their  brows.^— Tonhim  capiti  deiapta,  "HaTing  fidlen  to 
such  a  distance  from  his  head."  It  is  very  hard  to  say  what  is 
here  the  true  meaning  of  tatUum.  If  we  join  it  with  procidf  it  floakos 
a  most  harsh  construction ;  if  we  render  it  **  only/'  it  clashes  with 
procvd  unless  this  stand  for  juxta^  which  is  too  forced ;  if,  with  Yost, 
we  make  it  equivalent  to  rnodor  *' just,**  it  appears  frigid  and  tame. 
We  have  ventured,  therefore,  to  regard  it  as  standing  for  m  Umtmu 

Et grant  attrita,  dtc.  "And  his  heairy  flagon  hung  by  its  weU^ 
worn  handle,**  t.  «.,  hung  lh)m  his  hand.  He  stiU  grasped  the  flag- 
on, though  in  a  state  of  unconscious  intoxication.  The  esiMAanw 
was  a  kind  of  drinking-cup  furnished  with  handles.  It  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  Canthama,  who 
first  made  cups  of  this  form.  The  eanthams  was  the  cop  saered 
to  Bacchas,  who  is  freliuently  represented  on  ancient  vases  holding 
it  in  his  hand,  as  in  the  folldRriog  wood-cut. 


18-22.  Ambo.  The  rarer  form  for  ambos,  (Rudd.,  Intlii.,  vol.  i., 
p.  67,  ed.  StaUb.y—Ipsis  ex  sertis.  "  Made  of  his  very  garlands.**— 
Titmdisque  tupervenit.  "And  comes  suddenly  upon  the  startled 
vonngsters.  '*    We  have  given  tupervenH  here  the  meaning  assigned 
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to  it  ^  ForeeUini  and  Sicbdler.  Yoss  and  qt^iers  make  it  sigpity 
^  ewcom^g^"  bvt  wit^  far  jiesa  ])f oprie;ty. — Jamqy^  mdenti.  **  And 
to  ium  now  opening  his  eyes,"  i.  e.,  aroused  frpm  his  slumbers. — 
StrnguinetM  marUi  itfi,  Serviue  thinks  that  this  alluded  to  the  red 
colour  ^9mg  sacred  to  t|^e  gods.  Not  so,  however.  The  poet  is 
merely,  describing  a  girUsh  jpk^.  % 

Satii  ut  jtotmtti  videri.  "  It  is  enough  that  you  appear  to  have 
been  able,"  t.  ^.,  %\)ie  tp  bind  mfB.  Co^ipar,e  the  explanation  of 
fleyne,  *'  videri  me  vifffiire  petuis^e.^* 

S&~dO.  Cqgnoacite.  '^Heajrkenunto."— CarniinawW#,&c.  "You 
shall  have  ctfraina ;  tl^s  onie  another  kind  of  reward."  Vobis  refers 
to  the  young  satyrs ;  huic,  to  .^le;  and  mercedif  is  sportively  used 
in  alhuion  U>  the  trick  fjayi^d  mpon  hii^. 

Turn  vero,  ^c.  AU  nature  fs  dje^ighted  with  the  wondrous  strain. 
I^ot  oikly  do  the  F^aun^  daojQis  apd  t)ie  wild  beasts  move  sportively 
in  joyous  measure,  but  the  very  forjB^t-trees  wave  their  leafy  tops 
in  token  of  admiration. — Faunas.  The  Fauns  were  rural  divinities, 
having  partly  a  human  body,  partly  that  of  a  goat. — In  numerum  Iv^ 
dere,  "  Movipg  sportively  to  the  measure,"  t.  c,  in  cadence  with 
his  song. 

Pamasia  rapes.  *^T]^  Parnasian  rook,"  t.  e.,  the  rocky  mount- 
ain of  Parnassus.  Mount  Parxiassus,  in  Pbocis,  was  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  On  it  stood  Delphi,  famed  for  its  oracle 
of  the  former. — Nee  iantum  Rhpdt^e,  ^c.  *'  Nor  do  Rhodope  and 
Ismarus  so  much  admire  Orpheus,"  i.  e.,  as  the  Fauns,  &c.,  ad- 
mired the  strain  of  Sileijus-  —  Rhodope.  A  mountain  range  of 
Thrace,  forming,  in  a  great  degree,  its  western  boundary.  Here 
Orpheus  mourned  iu  |)l^inttTe  strains  the  loss  of  his  Eurydice. — 
Ismarus.    A  mountain  of  Thrace  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus. 

31-34.  Namque  earubat,  dec.  Silenus  begins  his  song  with  de- 
scribing the  creation  of  the  world  according  to  the  views  of  the 
Epicurean  school  of  philosophy.  Epicurus  taught  that  the  universe 
consists  of  two  parts,  matter  and  space,  or  vacuum,  in  which  matter 
exists  and  moves ;  and  all  matter,  of  every  kind  and  form,  is  reducible 
to  certain  indivisible  particles  or  atoms,  which  are  eternal.  These 
atoms,  moving,  according  to  a  natural  tendency,  straight  downward, 
and  also  obliquely,  have  thereby  come  to  form  tbe  different  bodies 
which  are  found  in  the  world,  and  which  differ  in  kind  and  shape, 
according  as  the  atoms  are  difibrently  placed  m  respect  to  one  an- 
mher. 

Uti  fnagnum  per  inanuy  d^c.  **  How  the  seeds  of  earth,  and  air, 
and  water,  and,  at  the  satne  time,  of  the  pure  ethereal  fire,  bad 
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(onginally)  been  gathered  together  throoghoat  the  inmieiiM  Toid." 
By  magnum  inane  is  here  meant  the  immensity  of  space,  as  exists 
ing  before  the  creation  of  the  nviverae.  In  this  are  congregated* 
in  wild  confusion,  the  primordial  atoms  whence  all  things  are  to 
proceed.  A  long  lapse  of  ages  ensnes,  during  which  these  atoms, 
or  seeds  of  future  being,  float  to  and  fro,  some  attracting,  others 
repelling,  until  gradually  the  four  elements  arise  from  these  their 
seeds,  and  the  frame-work  of  the  oniTerse  begins  to  be  dereloped. 

Liquidi  ignis.  Observe  that  UquiduB  is  here  a  Lucretian  epithet, 
equivalent  to  jmnu,  t.  e.,  ^kenua^  the  reference  being  to  the  fiery 
essence,  in  its  pure  and  unadulterated  state*  and  free  from  any  ad- 
mixture of  grosser  particles,  like  pure  and  limpid  water.  (Compare 
Lucret.,  vi.,  304.) 

Ut  Ms  exordia  prtuiit,  dus.  '*  How,  from  these  primal  atoms,  all  be- 
ginnings, and  the  tender  frame-work  itself  of  the  universe  grew  to- 
gether," t.  «.,  gradually  arose. — Etcprdim  esmio.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Wagner :  ^  Omma  exardU  sunt  singulv  rea  ex  atomo- 
rom  concnrsu  nat«."— Tener.    Because  just  created. 

35-40.  Turn  durare  sohtnty  dec.  **  Then,  bow  the  earth  began  to 
consolidate,  and  to  shut  up  Nereus  by  himself  in  the  deep,"  t. «.,  to 
shut  up  the  ocean-waters,  dtc.  Supply  «t  before  cap<n<.— ilTemtf , 
the  sea-deity,  the  eldest  son  of  Pontua  and  Terra,  is  here  taken,  by 
metonymy,  for  the  waters  of  the  sea  themselves.  The  meaning  of 
the  poet  is  this,  that  the  earth,  by  growing  compact  and  solid, 
forced  the  superincumbent  water  to  retire  from  it,  and  to  form  the 
seas. — Dischtdere.  '*To  shut  np  apart." — Potdo.  Observe  that 
pontus  is  here  used  for  the  cavity  of  the  sea,  the  great  abyss. 

Jamqiu  noDum,  dec.  **  And  then,  how  the  earth  is  lost  in  aston- 
ishment at  the  shining  of  the  new  sun ;"  more  literally,  '*  that  the 
new  sun  begins  to  shine."— i^icimMw.  ''  Lifted  up  on  high."  The 
clouds,  before  the  separation  of  the  elements,  brooded  over  the 
eanYk.^Incijnant.  We  would  expect  meeperint  here,  just  as  we 
would  stupurint  and  ceetdervnt  in  what  immediately  precedes ;  but 
the  present  is  more  graphic. — Per  ignaros  antes,  **  Over  the 
mountains  that  had  not  seen  them  before."  We  have  adopted  igna- 
ros  with  Wagner,  in  place  of  the  oommon  reading  ignotos.  Observe 
that  igiusri  mantes  is  equivalent  to  **  mmUest  qui  a$Uea  ammalia  non 
viderant,** 

41-43.  Hinc  lapides  Pyrrka  jactos.  "  Then  be  tells  of  the  stones 
thrown  by  Pyrrha."  Observe  ^at  Pyrrka  is  the  dative  here,  by  a 
Hellenism,  for  a  Pyrrha,  Alter  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  this  indi- 
vidoal  and  his  wife  Pyrrha,  who  wen  the  only  two  human  beings 
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that  were  saved,  were  ordered  by  an  oracle  to  cast  stones  be- 
hind tbem.  The  stones  cast,  accordingly,  by  Deacalion  became 
men ;  those  thrown  by  Pyrrha  became  women.  Silenus,  haTing 
sUng  of  the  first  formation  of  the  world,  proceeds  to  mention  the 
renovation  of  it  by  Pyrrha,  and  its  amelioration  by  Saturn  and  Pro- 
metheus. He  then  goes  on  to  show  the  evil  consequences  that 
attend  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  the  indul- 
gence of  the  passions.  The  fables,  therefore,  that  are  thus  intro- 
duced by  him  are  not  brought  in  at  random,  but  serve  to  set  forth 
the  moral  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  namely,  that  we  ought  to  avoid  all 
perturbations  of  the  mind. 

Satumia  rtgna.  "  The  reign  of  Saturn,"  t. «.,  in  Latium,  during 
the  Golden  Age.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural  in  marking  a  hap- 
py era. — Caueasiasque  volucres.  Prometheus,  the  son  of  lapetus, 
having  formed  a  man  out  of  clay,  animated  him  with  fire  which  he 
had  stolen  from  the  skies  by  applying  a  stalk  offervU  to  the  char- 
iot-wheel of  the  sun.  According  to  another  legend,  he  made  man- 
kind acquainted  with  the  uses  of  fire,  having  stolen  it  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  like  manner,  from  the  heavens.  Jove,  offended  at  the  deed, 
ordered  him  to  be  chained  to  Mount  Caucasus,  where  an  eagle  or 
vulture  preyed  continually  on  his  liver. 

43-44.  Hylan  nauta  qwo  fonte,  &,c.  <*  At  what  fountain  left  be- 
hind the  mariners  called  for  Hylas,  so  that  the  whole  shore  re- 
sounded Hylas !  Hylas !"  According  to  the  common  account,  Hy- 
las was  a  youth  who  accompanied  Hercules  in  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition. He  was  lost  in  a  fountain,  whither  he^^ent  to  draw  wa- 
ter, and  hence  was  fabled  to  have  been  carried  away  by  a  Naiad. 
The  Argonauts  called  a  long  time  for  him  in  vain,  and  hence,  it  is 
said,  arose  the  annual  custom  of  calling  aloud  for  Hylas.  The  scene 
of  this  fable  was  the  coast  of*Bithynia.  Muller*s  explanation  of 
the  legend  is  evidently  the  true  one.  Hylas  is  merely  a  type  of  the 
tender  beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the  summer  heat.  {MuUer, 
Hist.  Gr.  Lit,  p.  IB.) 

Clamdssent.  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  the  subjunctive  here, 
"  had  called"  for  Hylas,  as  is  said,  u  e,,  as  early  legends  tell. 

46-51.  Pasipha^n.  Pasiphae  was  the  daughter  of  the  sun,  and 
wife  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.— Fir^o  infelix,  "  Unhappy  female." 
The  term  virgo  is  here  used  in  a  general  sense  forfemina  or  mulier, 
as  applied  to  a  married  female,  and  the  mother  of  three  children. — 
Pratides.  '*  The  daughters  of  Prcetus. "  These  were  three  in  num- 
ber, and  their  father  was  King  of  Argolis.  They  were  seized  with 
insanity  for  contemning  the  rites  of  Bacchus.    Another  legend 
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makes  them  to  have  been  thus  panished  for  casting  ridicole  on 
Judo  and  her  temple.  While  under  the  influence  of  this  phreosy, 
the  PrcBtides  roamed  oyer  the  plains,  the  woods,  the  wastes  of  Ar* 
golis  and  Arcadia,  fancying  themselves  changed  into  cows.  They 
were  finally  cured  by  Melampus. — FaUis  mygitibut.  Because  noi 
coming  from  real  animals. 

Vila.  "  Any  one  of  their  number,"  t.  e.,  of  the  Proetides.— 
Quamvis  collo,  <&c.  '*  Although  she  had  feared  the  plough  for  hei 
neck,"  t.  e.y  was  afraid  of  being  yoked  to  the  plough,  while  fancy 
ing  herself  a  heifer. 

54-56.  nice  sub  nigra,  &,c.  "  Ruminates  the  pale  herbs  beneath 
a  dark-leaved  holm  oak."  The  rumen,  or  paunch,  is  the  firsi  of  the 
four  stomachs  of  those  animals  which  are  said  to  ruminate,  or  chew 
the  end.  They  at  first  swallow  their  food  hastily,  and  afterward 
return  it  into  their  mouths  to  be  chewed  over  again.  The  food  so 
returned,  in  order  to  be  chewed  a  second  time,  is  called  the  cudf 
whence  they  are  said  to  chew  the  cud.  The  grass,  by  being  swal- 
lowed the  first  time,  by  a  bull  or  other  ruminating  animal,  loses  its 
verdure  in  some  measure,  and  becomes  yellowish,  whence  Virgil 
calls  the  cud  pallente*  herbas.  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  pal- 
lenies,  consult  note  on  Echg.  ii.,  47. — Aliquam,    Supply  vaceam, 

Claudite,  Nympha.  The  supposed  cry  of  Pasiphae. — Dieiaa, 
"  Ye  Cretan."  Dictaa  is  here  equivalent  to  Cretica,  from  Mount 
Dicte,  in  the  Island  of  Crete,  in  a  cave  of  which  mountain  the  young 
Jupiter  was  concealed  from  the  pursuit  of  Saturn. — Nemorum  edUus, 
'*  The  woody  avenues  of  the  forests."  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Heyne :  <*  Nemorum  ealiu*  sunt  hie  aditus  ad  silvas,  angusti 
fere,  asperi  et  confragosi,  quae  loca  proprie  saltus  dicuntur."  Pa- 
siphae calls  on  the  Cretan  nymphs  to  close  these  avenues  leading 
to  the  forests,  lest  the  bull  may  escape  by  means  of  them. 

57-69.  Ferani  sese  obvia.  "May  meet." — Errabunda  bovu  vee^ 
Hgia,  For  errabundi  bavi*  vestigia.  —  Stalula  ad  Gartynia,  "  To 
the  stalls  of  Gortyna."  Gortyna,  or  Gortyn,  was  a  city  of  Crete, 
next  to  Cnossos  in  splendour  and  importance.  It  stood  in  a  plain, 
watered  by  the  river  Lethsos,  at  a  distance  of  ninety  stadia  from 
the  Libyan  Sea.  The  epithet  Gortynia,  however,  would  here  seem 
to  be  used  in  a  general  sense  for  "  Cretan,"  i.  «.,  well-known,  or 
accustomed. 

61-63.  Turn  canit  Hesperidumj  &c.  "  Then  he  sings  of  the  maid- 
en that  admired  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides."  The  allusion  is  to 
Atalanta,  daughter  of  Schcenus,  king  of  Scyros,  or,  more  correctly, 
according  to  another  account,  of  lasion,  king  of  Arcadia.    She  was 
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remarkable  for  swiftness  of  fbot,  ahd  was  to  be  giten  in  marriage 
to  him  who  should  conquer  her  in  the  raee.  Hippomenes  succeed- 
ed in  the  attempt,  and  Atalanta  lost  the  race  with  him  through  her 
admiration  of  three  golden  apples  obtained  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  in  Africa,  and  which  her  artful  opponent  threw  out  to 
divert  her  from  her  course. — Hetperidutn.  Consult  Anthonys  Class. 
Dict.y  s.  y.  Hesperides.  Observe  that  Silenus  cites  the  cupidity 
of  Atalanta  as  another  instance  of  the  ** perturbations  of  thr  mind" 
already  alluded  to.    (Consult  note  on  line  41.) 

Turn  PhaXlhontiadasy  &c.  "Then  he  surrounds  the  sisters  of 
Pha«thon  with  the  moss  of  a  bitter  bark,  and  raises  the  tall  alders 
from  the  ground,"  t.  e.y  he  then  sings,  how  the  sisters  of  Phaethon, 
while  mourning  the  untimely  fate  of  their  brother,  were  changed 
into  alders.  Yirgil  elsewhere  {JEn.,  x.,  190)  inakes  them  to  hare 
been  transformed  into  poplars.  Other  authorities,  again,  say  into 
larch- tVees.  The  mad  folly  of  Phaethon  becomes  another  instance 
of  "  perturbation  of  mind." —  Coriicis.  The  noun  cortex  is  both  mas- 
culine and  feminine.    (Consult  Ruddimann,  Ijtst.t  i.,  p.  39,  ed.  StaUb.) 

64-66.  Turn,  canity  errantem^  &e.  The  poet,  having  represented 
the  evil  effects  of  unruly  passioiis  in  these  seteral  examples,  now 
represents  the  more  happy  condition  of  a  wise  man,  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  quiet  studies  of  literature.  Under  this  character,  he 
takes  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  most  elegant  compliment  to  fais 
friend  Gallus,  who  was  himself  an  able  poet.--Pmii<r*«.  The  Per- 
messus  was  a  river  of  Boeotia^  rising  in  Mount  Helicon,  and  sacred 
to  the  Muses.  The  poet,  to  indicate  that  Gallus  was  attached  to 
poetic  studies,  describes  him  as  wandering  amid  the  secret  haunts 
of  the  Muses. — Galium.  Comelins  Gallus,  a  distinguished  Roman, 
who  ranked  among  the  chief  of  the  Latin  elegiac  writers.  He 
stood  high  in  the  fkvour  of  Augustus,  and  was  at  length  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  Egypt ;  but  he  was  guilty  of  misgovern- 
ment,  and,  being  tried  and  eondemned,  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

Aonas.  "TheAonian."  Tor  Aomos.  By  the  *<  Aonian  Mount- 
ains," Helicon  is  meant^  and  the  natoe-  is  derived  from  the  Aones, 
the  first  settlers  in  Boeotia. — Sarorum.  Referring  to  the  Muses. — 
PIuBbi  chorus.  The  Muses  again  are  me?int.~~As8urrexerit.  They 
rose  to  do  him  honour.  Compare  J7.,  i.,  533,  seqq.,  where  the  dei- 
ties of  Olympus  rise  to  receive  Jupiter. 

67-73.  Linus.  Consult  note  on  Echg.,  iv.,  66. — Divino  carmine 
pastor.  For  the  more  prosaic  dhirsi  carminis  pastor.  According  to 
early  fkbles,  Linus  was  a  she^erd,  Hke  Amphion  and  Hesiod. — 
Ati9.    "Celery."— il#cf«o  •em.    •<  To  the  old  man  of  Asera."   The 


HfktBioti  Is  to  Hesiod,  who  was  born  at  Aaera,  in  BcMtia. — Quthui 
ilU  ioUhta,  &e.  The  {>oet  here  ascribes  to  Hesiod  what  is  nsually 
ffieiitioiied  in  ancient  lei^ds  as  a  fbat  of  Orpheus.  (Coibparc/ 
Edog.,  iii.,  4e.) 

Qrynei  nemoris.  The  Gryn^an  grove  took  its  name  from  Ory- 
neam  or  6ryn€a,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  2CoIis,  situate  on  the 
coast  of  Lydia,  northwest  of  Comas.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  The  Celtic  name  for  the  snti  is  Grian.  (Consolt 
DU/enback,  CelHca,  vol.  i.,  p.  138,  n.  fUiS.y^Origo.  AdeOrdhig  to 
Servins,  Euphorion,  a  poet  of  Chalcis,  had  treated  of  the  Grynean 
grove,  and  Chilltis  had  translated  his  poems  into  Latin  verse. — Nk 
quit  9it  lucus^  &c.  ApcAlo  wiD  delight  m  ho  grove  more  than  this, 
after  its  praises  shaS  have  been  smig  by  Galftis. 

74-77.  QM  Ibquair,  tU  ScflUiH  Niii,  dbe.  **  Why  need  T  say  hdw 
he  told  of  Seylla,  daughter  of  NiMs,  dt  (of  that  otb^  Scylla),  of 
whom  it  18  reported  that,  Uavinfg  Uer  snow-^hfte  loins  girt  With 
barking  inionsters,  she  hatitesed  the  BnliefaM  ships,"  dfcc.  the 
oommon  tett  has  *<  Quid  hguar,  ikt  Septtknt  NvH,  futtut  famd  iOitta 
«l,"  &c.,  according  to  which,  Vffgi!  speaks  merely  of  one  Scyllk, 
and  eofifo^ittds  the  dMghter  of  Nisus  widi  the  dangbter  of  PhorcyS. 
Another  readihg  ibtind  in  numerous  MSS.,  tod  given  also  by  Ser- 
vius,  is  as  follows :  *<  Quid  hqUar  anU  SeylUcm  NImi  quamfatna  iecutd 
»f,"  which,  like  the  previous  one,  malces  the  poet  confound  the  two 
Scyllas.  As  it  is  liardly  possible  that  Virgil  couid  hav^  erred  in  tli^ 
case  of  two  such  ordinary  And  weH-known  febles,  We  have  adbpted 
the  emendattion  of  Bbering,  which  appears  to  remove  the  whole 
difficulty. 

Ut  ScyUam  Nisi.  Supply  narraverit^  and  observe  the  ellipsis  Of 
JUiasm  with  Nisi,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.  The  story  of  this  iScylla 
is  referred  to  by  Virgil  in  the  first  book  of  the  Geo/rgics,  v.  404. — 
Quam  fdma  seaOa  est,  &c.  LiteraHy,  "  Whom  report  has  (ever) 
accoihpanied  (to  the  following  effect,  namely,  that  she),"  dkO.  Ob- 
serve, also,  that  the  full  expression  in  the  text  would  be,  "  d&t  iUaia 
alteram  ScyUam,  quamj"  Ac.  The  reference  now  is  to  Scylla, 
daughter  of  Pborcys,  who  was  transformed  by  Cii-ce  into  a  monster, 
having  the  upper  part  of  her  body  that  of  a  be£^if\il  female  as  be- 
fore, but  the  lower  part  surrounded  by  barking  sei-ddgs.  For  iHe 
earlier  description  of  Scylla,  however,  as  found  in  Homer,  cbni^t 
Anthonys  Class.  Bid.,  s.  v. 

JDulicMas  ratbs.  AlKiding  to  the  vessel  of  UlySfies,  which,  thbugh 
obrly  a  hrh^e  one,  k  6ere,  by  pd^ical  exsggeraitioti,  expressed  ih  iii6 
pkiral.     Dulichium  was  the  principdf  islatid  in  tb^  jgrdttp  fidllM 
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Echinades,  lying  opposite  the  month  of  the  AcheloOs.  Vixgil  would 
seem  to  make  it  form  part  of  the  dominions  of  Ulysses,  though  Ho- 
mer speaks  of  it  as  under  the  sway  of  Meges.  {U,  ii.,  635.)— Ca»- 
iius  lacer&sse  marinis,  Virgil  follows  here  a  post-Homeric  legend. 
Homer's  Scylla  is  a  monster  dwelling  in  a  caTe  in  the  middle  of  a 
clifi;  whence  she  stretches  forth  her  six  long  necks,  and  out  of  every 
ship  that  passes  each  mouth  takes  a  man. 

78-81.  Aut,  lU  mtitato*  Terei,  6u:.  For  an  account  of  the  legend 
of  Tereus,  consult  AnthorCt  Class.  Dict.y  s.  v.  Philomela,  Tereys 
was  changed  into  a  bird  called  Itto^,  or  hoopoo. — Quas  illi  Philomela 
dapes,  Philomela  killed  her  own  son  Itys,  and  served  up  his  flesh 
to  his  father  Tereus. — Dona.  Referring  to  the  horrid  banquet. — 
Quo  cursu  deeerta  petiverit.  Philomela,  on  being  pursued  by  Tereus, 
fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  was  changed  into  a  swallow,  while  her 
sister  Procne  became  a  nightingale. — Et  quibue  ante  infelix,  &Ai. 
**  And  with  what  pinions  the  unhappy  woman  flew  about  before  her 
own  abode."    A  beautiful  allusion  to  the  habits  of  the  swallow. 

82-86.  Phabo  quondam  mediiante.  "  When  Phoebus  practised  of 
old,"  t.  e.,  sang  of  yore.  (Compare  note  on  Eclogr,,  i.,  S.) — Audiit 
Eurotas.  Phcebus,  according  to  the  legend,  having  become  fond  of 
Hyacinthus,  son  of  CEbalus,  and  a  native  of  Sparta,  used  to  sit  by 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  and  sing  to  the  music  of  his  lyre,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  practise  strains  that  might  afterward  prove  pleas- 
ing to  the  youth. — JustUque  ediscere  lauros.  *'And  bade  its  bay- 
trees  treasure  up ;"  literally, "  learn  by  heart."  The  region  around 
Amyclae,  the  native  city  of  Hyacinthus,  and  bordering  on  the  Euro- 
tas, was  famed,  according  to  Polybius  (v.  19),  for  its  bay-trees. — 
lUe.    Silenus. 

PuUa.  Supply  fOftw. — Referunt.  *' Re-echo  them." — Numerum- 
que  reftrre.  "  And  to  count  anew  the  number,"  ».  e.,  to  recount 
the  flock.  (Compare  Voss :  *'  und  die  Zahlung  erneuern,"  and  con- 
sult Eclog.f  iii.,  Z^.y^Juent.  "Ordered  the  shepherds."  At  the 
end  of  the  first  Eclogue,  the  evening  was  described  by  the  smoke 
curling  from  the  roofs  !>f  the  farm-houses,  and  the  lengthening  of 
the  shadows  ;  in  the  second,  by  the  oxen  bringing  back  the  plough  ; 
and  here  we  have  the  rising  of  the  evening  star,  the  gathering  of 
the  sheep  into  the  folds,  and  the  counting  of  their  number. 

Et  imailo  proeessit  Olympo.  "And  came  forth  from  reluctant 
Olympus,"  t.  e.,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the  reluctant  sky. 
The  very  heavens  were  so  delighted  with  the  strains  of  Silenus,  that 
they  felt  reluctant  to  yield  to  the  close  of  day,  and  allow  the  star  of 
evening  to  come  forth  in  the  sky. 
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ECLOGUE   VII. 
Sulfect. 

In  this  Eclogue  is  represented  an  amoebean  contest  between  two 
shepherds,  Corydon  and  Thyrsis.  They  are  described  as  sitting 
under  a  tree  in  company  with  Daphnis,  who  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  an  umpire  between  them.  Melibceus,  happening  to  pass 
that  way  in  search  of  a  goat  that  had  strayed,  is  espied  by  Daphnis, 
who  calls  to  him,  apd  insists  on  his  staying  to  hear  the  dispute. 
The  whole  affair  is  related  by  Melibceus. 

This  Eclogue  w«s  composed,  according  to  Voss,  in  the  spring  of 
A.U.C.  716,  when  Virgil  was  in  his  thirty-second  year. 


1-5.  Sub  arguta  ilice.  "  Beneath  a  whispering  holm  oak."  The 
soft  rustling  of  the  foliage  by  the  vernal  breeze  is  beautifully  com- 
pared to  a  whispering  sound.  So  with  the  Greek  poets,  a  tree  fSeif 
ovpl^eraif  (jteXl^erai,  ^iOvp[i^ei,-T-In  unum.  Supply  locum. — Florentes 
atatibu*.  "  In  the  flower  of  their  dige."— Arcades  ambo.  "  Both 
Arcadians  (in  skill)."  The  Arcadians  were  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  song,  and  hence  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  are  complimented 
with  the  title  of  very  Arcadians  on  account  of  their  own  skill  in 
this  respect.  According  to  Polybius  (iv.,  20),  the  natives  of  Arca- 
dia were  required  by  law  to  study  the  musical  art  until  their  thir- 
tieth year.  In  early  boyhood  they  had  to  sing  hymns  and  paeans  to 
the  heroes  and  gods  of  their  country ;  and  at  a  later  period  they 
were  taught  the  measures  of  PhOoxenus  and  Timotheus.  Voss 
makes  Arcades  in  the  text  have  an  actual  reference  to  Arcadian 
descent,  and  thinks  that  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  may  have  been 
sprung  from  Arcadian  slaves,  who  had  been  brought  to  Italy  after 
the  fall  of  Corinth.    This,  however,  appears  very  far-fetched. 

Et  cantare  pareSf  &c.  Referring  to  their  skill  in  amoebean  song. 
(Compare  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  modern  improvisatort 
in  Italy.) 

6-7.  Hue.  "  To  this  quarter."  Some  editions  have  A«c,  an  infe- 
rior reading. — Dum  tenera*  defendo,  &c.  The  season  was  early 
spring,  when  the  weather  is  still  cool,  and  the  myrtles  of  Melibceus 
being  young  and  tender,  stood  in  need  of  shelter.  The  Myrtuscomf^ 
mtms  Italica  of  Bauhin,  or  common  myrtle,  grows  plentifully  in  Italy ; 
but  even  in  Italy  it  does  not  love  cold,  especially  when  planted  in 
gardens.    Some  commentators  think  that  the  mention  of  the  shady 
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holm  oak  makes  a  difficalty  here,  and  points  to  a  more  adTanced 
season  ;  but  this,  in  fact,  proves  nothing,  since  the  holm  oak  is  green 
all  winter.    {Martyuy  ad  loc.) 

Vir  gregis  ipse  caper.  **  The  he-goat  himself,  the  husband  of  my 
flock."  (Compare  Theocritus,  viii.,  49 :  *0  rpdye,  rav  ?,evKav  alyuv 
&vep.)  Observe  the  force  of  ipse  here,  implying  that  he  was  fblloVed 
by  the  rest  of  the  flock  {Wagner,  Qudut.  Virg.,  xviii,,  2,  b.);  and 
hence  we  have,  in  verse  9th,  "  caper  tibi  salvus  et  hctdi.** 

8-9;  Contra.  "On  the  other  hand." — Caper  iihi  talvus,  Ac. 
Daphnis,  having  observed  them  going  astray,  had  driven  them  into 
a  place  of  safety. — St  quid  cessare  potes.  "  If  thou  canst  stay 
a  while  ;"  literally,  "  canst  in  any  respect  cease  from  or  leave  oflT 
thy  present  employment." — Ipsi.  "  Of  their  Own  accord,"  i . «.,  with- 
out any  necessity  of  their  being  looked  after  by  him. — Juvenci. 
"  Thy  steers."  Yoss  maintains  that  the  steers  of  Daphnis  are 
meant,  not  those  of  Melibceus.  Spohn  is  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing, and  states  as  a  reason  for  this  opinion  that  shepherds  were 
accustomed  to  tend  only  one  kind  of  animals  each,  not  different 
kinds.  Both,  however,  are  in  error.  The  general  teooar  of  what 
is  said  by  Mcliboeus  plainly  shows  that  the  steers  were  his ;  and, 
ttbreover,  it  appears  very  dearly  from  the  third  Eclogue  (t.  3,  ff, 
fimd  29)  that  the  same  shepherd  could  have  charge  of  sheep,  lambs, 
and  cattle. 

12-16.  Mineius.  This  river  flows  from  Lake  Benaicus  into  the 
Po,  and  being  a  sluggish  stream,  has  its  banks  marshy  and  covered 
with  reeds.  Mantua  is  situate  on  an  island  in  it. — Sajcra  qucrcu. 
The  oak  was  sacred  to  Jove. — Examina.  "  The  swarms  of  bees." 
Examen  is  from  exagmen,  and  denotes,  properly,  a  swarm  of  young 
bees  compelled  to  leave  the  parent  hive  and  seek  for  new  settle- 
ments. Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense. — 
Neqtte  ego  Alctppeuj  &c.  Alcippe  was  the  fair  companion  of  Cory- 
don,  and  Phyllis  of  Thyrsls.  Melibo^us  means  that  he  had  no  one 
to  aid  him  in  his  domestic  operations,  as  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  had ; 
that  he  had  neither  an  Alcippe,  like  Corydon,  nor  a  Phyllis,  like 
Thyrsis,  to  shut  up  for  him  the  weaned  lambs  at  home. 

Depulaos  a  lacte.  "  The  weaned."  For  a  literal  translation,  sup- 
ply matris  with  lacte.  Lambs  just  weaned  required  particular  care, 
being  still  feeble  and  tender. — Et  eertamen  erat,  &c.  "  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  a  great  contest,  Corydon  with  Thyrsis,"  t. «., 
it  was  a  most  interesting  amoebean  contest  that  was  about  to  take 
place ;  no  less  a  one  than  Corydon  matched  with  Thyrsis. 

17-19.  Potthahui  tamen,  Ac.    "  However,  I  made  my  grave  con- 
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Ccnw  yfeW  to  their  9poTt.**^Altemo»  Muiftt  fnminhsB  vtithtrnt. 
"  The  Muses  willed  them  to  sing  in  alternate  strain," «. «.,  ordered  or 
directed  them;  literally,  "the  Muses  willed  that  they  remember 
alternate  (verses)."  Meminitie  is  here  employed  for  cantare,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  ordinary  custom  of  poets,  who  represent  themselres 
as  merely  learning  strains  from  the  Muses,  and  then  uttering  them 
as  a  simple  act  of  memory.  Voss  reads  voUbam,  which  is  recog- 
nised also  by  some  MSS.,  and  gives  it  the  fbrce  ofteliem.  Hence 
he  would  translate  as  follows :  "  Would,  O  ye  Muses,  that  I  may 
remember  their  alternate  strains,"  t.  «.,  grant  unto  me,  O  MuKeft, 
to  remember  well  their  strains.  Servius,  who  makes  mention  of 
this  same  reading,  gives  a  similar  explanation.  The  reading  in  our 
text,  hov^ever,  is  preferred  by  Heyne,  Schirach  (p.  328),  ScheHcr 
{Observ.  in  Prise.  Script. ^  &c.,  p.  814),  and  Wagner. 

Sl-23.  Nympha.  Observe  that  this  term  is  here  applied  to  the 
Muses.  Hermann  shows  that  the  Muses  belong  to  the  general 
class  of  Nymphs,  but  that  not  all  the  Nymphs  are  Muses ;  ttud, 
moreover,  that  the  Nymphs  of  fountains,  from  the#  filling  the  mfnd 
with  a  diYine  inspiration,  are  frequently  invoked  by  th^  poets  in  ttie 
Meaid  of  the  Muses.  (Amn.,  de  MutIm  fluvial.,  &c.,  p.  6.)— Lidi^/A- 
rides.  The  Muses  are  here  called  "  Libethrian,"  from  Libetkrus  or 
Libethramy  a  fountain  and  cave  on  Mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  these 
deities.  Observe  that  this  first  amoebean  quatrain  contains  a  prayer 
for  poetry.  Corydon  etitreats  the  Muses  to  give  him  such  a  power 
of  verse  as  they  have  bestowed  On  Codnis,  otherwise,  be  declares, 
he  win  give  over  the  art. 

Codro.  Codrus,  a  shepherd.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  with  the  one  mentioned  in  the  fifth  Eclogue  (v.  II).  The 
scholia  published  by  Mai  state  that  most  persons  considered  Virgil 
to  be  meant  under  the  name  of  Codrus ;  others,  Cornifieius ;  some, 
Kelvins. — Proxima.  Agreeing  with  earmina  understood.-— ilu/,  si 
non  posswmus  omnes.  "Or  else,  if  we  cannot  all  (do  the  same)," 
t.  e.f  if  we  cannot  afl:  compose  strains  next  in  merit  to  the  verses 
of  Phoebus.  If  we  cannot  afi  equal  Codrus. — Hie  arguta  saerdf  &c. 
They  who  abandoned  any  art  or  profession  hung  up  and  consecra- 
ted to  some  deity  the  instrument  of  the  callingwhich  they  thus  left. 
^^6-28.  PastoreSf  hederdj  dtc.  "  Ye  Arcadian  shepherds,  adorn  whh 
ivy  the  rising  poet,"  «.  «.,  deck  him  with  the  ivy  crown.  The  prize 
for  success  in  poetry  was  an  ivy  crown.  Thyrsis  is  here  supposed 
to  mean  himself,  and  he  prays  that  the  Arcadian  shepherds,  that 
18,  the  shepherds  skilled  in  song,  may  foster  his  poetic  skill  by  their 
praises,  so  that  the  malignant  Cddrus  may  burst  with  envy.— Crw- 
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untem.  We  have  given  this  reading  with  Heyne,  in  opposition  to 
YosSi  Wagner,  and  others,  who  prefer  nascentem,  a  lection  that  oc- 
curs in  several  MSS. 

Aut,  si  ultra  placiium,  dec.  "  Or,  if  he  shaU  have  praised  beyond 
(his  own)  liking,"  t.  «.,  immoderately  and  insincerely,  and  with  the 
evident  intention  of  injuring  him  whom  he  praises.  The  ancients 
believed  that  immoderate  and  insincere  praises,  bestowed  with  evil 
intent,  brought  upon  the  person  praised  the  hurtful  charm  of  an  evil 
tongue,  as  it  was  termed.  Thyrsis  prays  that  the  youthful  bard 
(meaning  himself)  may  be  shielded  from  the  evil  effects  of  such 
praise  by  the  protecting  influence  of  a  chapletof  baccaris.— P/octtum. 
Supply  sibimet  ipsi.  Praise  far  beyond  what  he  himself  likes,  and 
which  he  bestows  only  in  the  hope  that  it  may  do  harm. — Baccarc. 
As  regards  the  6accam  consult  note  on  Eclog.,  iv.,  19. — Vatifuturo. 
«*The  future  bard,"  i.  e.,  the  youthful  poet  who  now  addresses  you, 
when  in  future  days  his  powers  sl^all  have  become  fully  matured. 

29-32.  Satosi  caput  hoc  apri,  6cQ.  A  new  character  is  now  intro- 
duced, the  young  hunter  Micon,  who  consecrates  to  Diana,  the 
Croddess  of  Hunting,  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  and  prom- 
ises to  erect  a  marble  statue  to  her  if  she  will  make  him  always 
enjoy  equal  success  in  the  hunt.  The  rules  of  amcebean  song  al- 
lowed this  change  of  character,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  actions 
and  words  of  others. — Delia,  "  Delian  goddess."  Diana  was  so 
called  from  her  natal  island  of  Delos ;  and  from  the  same  cause, 
Apollo  was  styled  Delius.^Parvus  Micon.  "  The  youthful  Micon." 
We  must  here  supply  dicat,  "  consecrates,"  an  ellipsis  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence  in  such  cases.  This  consecrating  consisted  in  sus- 
pending the  offering  from  a  tree. 

Vivacis  cervi,  "  Of  a  long-lived 
stag."  The  stag  was  famed  for 
its  longevity,  a  circumstance  oft- 
en alluded  to  by  both  poets  and 
prose  writers  among  the  ancients. 
(Compare  Juv.,  xiv.,  125  ;  (h., 
Met.^iu.,  194 ;  Cic.,  Tusc, iii.,  28, 
&c.) — Siproprium  hocfuerit,  &c. 
"  If  this  (success)  shall  be  last- 
ing." Observe  that  hoc  gets  its 
peculiar  force  here  from  what 
immediately  precedes.  —  Tota. 
<*At  full  length,"  t.  e.,  not  a 
bust  merely  or  herma. — CotkHr- 
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no.  The  shape  and  mode  of  wearing  the  eothMmut,  or  **  boskin,"  may 
be  seen  from  the  preceding  cut,  where  two  separate  delineations 
are  giTen  from  different  statues. 

33-36.  Sinum  laciis,  dec.  **  It  is  sufficient  for  thee,  O  Priapus, 
to  expect  every  year  a  jug  of  milk,  and  these  cakes."  By  «ffiKiii 
(another  form  for  which,  in  the  nominative,  is  nnus)  is  meant  a 
vessel  with  a  large  protuberance  or  belly,  like  what  we  call  a  jug. 
Varro  derives  it  from  nmu,  which  appears  hardly  correct,  since 
#t»tw,  <*  a  bosom,*'  has  the  initial  syllable  short.  Turnebus  traces 
an  analogy  between  it  and  divo^,  **  vortex."— LactiM.  The  inferior 
deities  did  not  use  to  have  victims  offered  unto  them,  but  milk, 
cakes,  and  fruit. — Liba.  Cakes  made  of  meal,  oil,  and  honey,  and 
accustomed  to  be  used  in  sacrifices. — Priape.  Priapus  was  the  god 
not  only  of  gardens,  but  of  fniitfulness  in  general  In  this  quatrain 
a  shepherd  speaks,  and  tells  Priapus  that,  though,  from  bis  poverty, 
he  may  expect  only  an  offering  of  milk  and  cakes,. yet  if  he  will 
cause  his  flock  to  increase,  instead  of  a  marble  statue  he  will  make 
him  a  golden  one. 

Pro  tempore,  *'  From  our  present  means."  (Compare  the  Greek 
kx  tQv  itapovTiiv.) — Si  fetura  gregem  suppUverit.  *^  If  increase  shall 
have  filled  up  the  flock ;"  literally,  "  if  the  bearing  of  young,"  dec. — 
Aureus  esto.  "  Be  thou  of  gold,"  i.  «.,  thou  shalt  be  of  gold.  This, 
of  course,  is  mere  ridiculous  boasting,  and  is  intended  by  the  poet 
to  he  characteristic  of  the  singer  himself. 

37-40.  Nerine  Galatea.  '*  O  Galatea,  daughter  of  Nereus." 
Galatea  was  a  sea-nymph,  one  of  the  Nerei'des,  and  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.  Corydon,  though  a  simple  shepherd,  addresses 
her  here  as  the  object  of  his  love,  and  invites  her  to  come  to  him 
at  eve. — Thymo  HybUt.  As  regards  the  thymus  of  the  ancients, 
consult  note  on  Eclog.,  v.,  77,  and,  with  respect  to  Hybla,  the  note 
on  Edog.y  i.,  56.— i/cdtfra  alba.  Whatever  plant  the  white  ivy  of 
the  ancients  was,  it  is  plain  from  this  passage  that  it  was  accounted 
the  most  beautiful.  Virgil  does  not  seem  to  have  mentioned  this 
species  in  any  other  place ;  for,  where  he  uses  the  epithet  ptUlens, 
it  is  most  probable  that  he  means  the  sort  with  yellow  berries, 
which  was  used  in  the  garlands  with  which  poets  were  crowned. 

41-44.  Immo  ego  Sardoniis,  &c.  "  Nay.  indeed,  may  I  appear  to 
thee  more  bitter  than  Sardinian  herbs."  The  reference  here  is  to 
a  poisonous  herb  of  Sardinia,  a  species  oiranwnailusy  or  "  crowfoot." 
According  to  Dioscorides,  this  herb,  when  taken  inwardly,  deprives 
a  person  of  his  understanding,  and  causes  convulsions,  with  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  month  resembling  laughter.    Hence  a  "  Sardonic 
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htngh"  became  a  common  expreasioa  for  a  fbrced  l^raglr,  #fien  f6e 
heart  is  all  the  while  HI  at  ease. 

Rusco.  "  Than  butcher's  broom."  This  is  a  prickly  plant,  which 
grows  in  the  woods.  It  is  also  called  "  knee-holly." — Projectd  alga. 
"  Than  sea- weed  cast  upon  the  shore,"  f.  «.,  by  the  waTes.  We 
have,  obseryes  Martyn,  several  species  of  submarine  plants,  whict 
are  commonly  called  alga,  fueus,  or  "  sea- wrack."  But  that  which 
the  ancients  peculiarly  called  so  grew  about  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  afforded  a  purple  colour.  The  submarine  plants  are  frequently 
torn  from  the  rocks  by  storms,  tossed  about  by  the  sea,  and  at  last 
tiirown  upon  the  shore.  The  alga,  when  thus  treated,  in  all  prob- 
ability loses  its  colour,  and  becomes  useless. 

Si  mihi  turn  hac  lux,  &e.  In  this  quatrain  Thyrsis,  in  like  lixanner. 
inrites  his  loved  one  to  come  to  him,  and  declares  that,  while  wait- 
ing for  her  arrival,  a  single  day  appears  to  him  longer  than  a  whole 
year. — Si  quis  jmdor.  He  chides  his  cattle  for  tiiehr  delay  in  retunt- 
fng  from  the  pasturage,  and  in  thus  deferring  his  meeting  with  the 
object  of  his  affections. 

45-48.  Muscosi  fontes,  &c.  Corydon  eulogizes  the  benefits  of 
coolness  and  shade  to  the  cattle  which  are  abroad  during  the  heat 
of  sammer,  as  well  as  to  those  who  tend  them.  Thyrsis,  on  the 
other  hand,  extols  the  comforts  of  warmth  and  a  good  fire  within 
doors  during  the  winter's  cold.  Observe  that  the  epithet  muicosif 
**  mossy,"  is  very  expressive  of  coolness,  because  moss  will  seldom 
grow  where  there  is  any  considerable  degree  of  heat. — Somno  moU 
lior  herha.  "  Herbage  softer  than  sleep."  A  beautiful  image,  bor- 
rowed from  Theocritus.  (Compare  Idyll.,  xv.,  125 :  rdirffrec  i«n>o 
ftd^xiKUTepoi.) 

Et  qii<B  vos  rara,  <Scc.  <<  And  the  green  arbute  that  covers  you  with 
a  thin  shade."  As  regards  the  arbute  tree,  consult  note  on  Ec- 
log.  3,  g2. — Sohtitium  defendite.  *'  Ward  off  the  midsummer  heat ;" 
literally,  "the  solstice."  Observe  that  solstiHum  is  the  summer 
solstice;  ^uma,  the  winter  solstice. — Gemma.  "The  buds."  The 
gemmtBj  oeuli,  or  buds,  are  the  first  appearance  of  the  young  shoots 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  They  discover  themselves  first  in  summer, 
being  like  scales  closely  enfolding  each  other.  In  this  state  they 
remain  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  following  spring  unfold  them- 
selves, and  produce  the  new  shoots.  This  is  spoken,  therefore,  of 
the  spring  season,  when  the  buds  of  the  Vine  swell,  and  prepare  to 
develop  themselves. 

49-52.  T«itf  pingues.  "  Torches  rich  with  resin."  By  t^tda  are 
here  meant  torches  made  of  fir,  pine,  or  other  unctuous  wood  that 
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'a  easily  ignited.—^!  oitiiui  poitesy  dte.  «<Ana  do^r-posts  black 
witb  continued  smoke ;"  Hterally,  "  continual  soot."  We  hare  here 
i  description  ot  a  cottage,  having  no  chimney  of  course,  and  the 
door-posts  are  therefore  all  blackened  with  the  smoke  that  escapes 
in  part  from  the  doorway.    (Consult  note  on  Eelog.,  i.,  83.) 

Curanms.  "  We  cate  for,"  i.  «.,  we  regard  or  mind.— JVttm«nim. 
"  The  number  of  the  sheep."  The  wolf  cares  nothing  fbr  the  num- 
ber of  the  sheep,  but  attacks  them  at  once,  without  heeding  how 
many  there  may  be  of  them. — Torrentia  Jhtminn.  *"  Impetuous  tIt- 
ers."    (Compare  the  Greek  xapadpatoi  trorofiol.) 

63-56.  Slant  et  juniperi,  dtc.  "  Both  junipers  and  tough  ehe«e- 
nuts  stand  thick  to  the  Yiew.*'  The  season  now  changes  to  autumn, 
when  the  juniper  berries  are  ripe,  and  the  chestnut  in  its  rough 
outer  covering  everywhere  meets  the  view.  Hence  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  passage  is  this :  Mild  autumn  is  on  th^  monntiiins ; 
the  forest  and  fhrit  trees  are  loaded  with  produce ;  the  mountain 
streams  are  Hill ;  but  without  Alexis  all  would  appear  a  desert. 
Observe  here  the  fbrce  Of  itant,  which  Is  much  stronger  than  iuiii 
would  have  been. 

Sua  qudque  sub  arhore,  dtc.  "  Each  under  thchr  oWn  tree."  Toite 
reads  sua  quaque,  making  iua  an  ablative,  and  to  be  pronounced  lis 
a  monosyllable  {swd).  Wnnderlieh,  in  his  £pistle  to  Heeren  (p.  7% 
approves  of  this.  It  is  very  unlikefy,  hoWever,  that  a*  poet  of  tfa^ 
Augustan  age  Would  adopt  so  rough  and  antiquated  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression. Ennias,  it  is  true,  often  empfoys  suot  suos^  suas,  suit, 
&c.,  as  monosyllables  {Hessel,  p.  32,  397),  but  Ennius  and  Tirgil 
have  very  difierent  ideas  of  the  melody  of  verse. — Et  fiuinkiiid. 
"Even  the  rivers,"  i.  c.,  the  very  mountain  streams. 

67-60.  Aret  ager,  &c.  Thyrsis  represents  the  whole  face  of  na- 
ture as  reviving  at  the  approach  of  his  Phyllis. — Vitio  moriens  sitit, 
Ac.  "  The  dying  herbage  thirsts  by  reason  of  the  drought ;"  liter- 
ally, "  through  the  vicioosness  of  the  temperature," «. «.,  the  excess- 
ive heat,  and  its  attendant  drought. — Liber  pampintas,  &c.  A 
more  poetical  mode  of  expressing  the  idea  already  implied  in  aret 
ttger :  the  vineyards,  namely,  are  suffering  from  the  heat,  the  leaves 
are  becoming  parched,  and  "  Bacchus  has  envied  the  shade  of  the 
vine  to  the  hills,"  i.  e.,  the  vine  gives  no  longer  any  shade. — Jupiter. 
Taken  here  figuratively  for  the  sky  or  upper  air.  (Compare  Georg., 
»i.,  326.) 

61-64.  Populus  Aldda  gratissimay  &c.  Corydon  now  mentions 
4ome  trees  in  which  several  deities  delight,  and  declares  that  he 
prefers  the  hazel  to  aiqr  of  them,  because  it  is  the  favourite  of  Phyl- 
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lis.  Thyrsis  answers  by  an  apostrophe  to  Lyoidas,  and  by  teltinf 
him  that  the  fairest  trees  shall  yield  to  him  if  he  will  let  him  have 
bis  company  often.-— Alcida.  The  poplar  was  sacred  to  Hercules, 
because,  according  to  the  poets,  he  crowned  his  brows  with  the 
twigs  of  a  white  poplar,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  when 
he  returned  from  the  lower  world  with  Cerberus. — Laurea.  (Con- 
sult note  on  Eclog.  2, 54.) 

65-69.  Fraxinus.  The  ash  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
husbandman's  tree,  nothing  being  equal  to  it  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  for  all  sorts  of  poles,  ladders,  long  handles,  and  other 
purposes  which  require  strength  and  elasticity  combined  with  com- 
parative lightness. — Pinus  in  hortis.  The  pine  here  meant  is  the 
Finus  tativaf  a  manured  pine,  which  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. It  is  also  found  wild  in  Italy,  particularly  about  the  Ravenna. 
,  {Martf/n,  ad  loc.) — Influviis.  "  On  the  rivers*  banks."  Equivalent, 
in  fact,  to  adfluvios.  (Compare  Propert.t  i,  2,  11.) 
.  Hoc  memini,  &c.  Meliboeus  now  resumes  his  narrative,  and  in- 
forms us  that  Corydon  gained  the  victory. — Ez  illot  Corydon,  &c. 
"  From  that  time  Corydon,  Corydon  is  our  man."  A  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevails  with  regard  to  this  verse.  Heyne  pro- 
nounces it  spurious,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  Virgil.  Voss  ex- 
plains it  as  follows :  **  from  that  time  Corydon  is  a  Corydon  for 
me ;"  making  Corydon  and  excellence  synonymous.  We  have  given 
the  explanation  of  Wagner,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  natural 
one.  The  repetition  of  the  proper  name  is  meant  to  be  emphatic, 
as  in  Eclog.,  ii.,  69 :  « Ah,  Corydon !  Corydon !  quae  te  dementia 
cepit !" 
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ECLOGUE  VIII. 

SubjeeL 

Tb»  Eclogue,  which  is  entitled  the  Pkarmaetuiria,  or  "  Soroer- 
ess,"  consists  of  two  parts,  which  do  not  appear  to  hare  any  oon- 
nezion  with  each  other,  except  that  they  seem  to  have  been  suog 
by  two  shepherds  who  were  striving  together  for  superiority  iii 
Terse.  The  first  part,  imitated  from  the  third  Idyl  of  Theocritus, 
comprehends  the  complaints  and  lamentations  of  the  shepherd  Da- 
mon  for  the  loss  of  bis  mistress  Nisa,  who  had  preferred  his  rival 
Mopstts.  In  the  remaining  portion,  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
second  Idyl  {^apfiOKevrpia)  of  the  same  poet,  the  other  shepherd, 
who  is  called  Alphesiboeus,  recites  the  magic  incantations  of  a  sor- 
ceress, who  attempts  by  means  of  these  to  regain  the  lost  affec- 
tions of  Daphnis.  This  concluding  part,  which  gives  name  to  the 
whole  Eclogue,  is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  poetical  beauties,  but 
for  the  information  which  it  has  preserved  to  us  concerning  several 
superstitious  rites,  and  the  heathen  notions  of  enchantment. 

This  Eclogue,  according  to  Yoss,  was  composed  in  the  autumn 
of  A.U.C.  715,  when  Virgil  was  in  his  31st  year. 


1-5.  Pastorum  mvjam,  6lc.  **  We  will  relate  the  songs  of  the 
shepherds  Damon  and  Alphesibceus."  Supply  dicenuu,  which  is  ex- 
pressed shortly  after  in  the  6th  verse.  Observe,  also,  that  musam 
is  here  equivalent  to  carmina. — Juvenca.  "  The  heifer."  By  sy- 
necdoche, for  the  entire  herd,  which  consisted  principally  of  female 
animals.  (VosSf  ad  loc.) — Qtiorum  stupefacta,  &c.  **  At  the  strain 
of  each  of  whom  the  lynxes  were  struck  with  silent  wonder."  The 
ancients,  as  Gesner  remarks,  gave  the  name  of  /ynx  to  various  an- 
imals. Martyn  thinks  that  the  ounce  is  here  meant ;  it  would  be 
more  correct,  however,  to  say  the  caracal.  Voss  is  of  opinion  that» 
from  the  mention  here  made  of  lynxes,  which,  according  to  Pliny 
(xxviii.,  8),  were  never  found  in  Italy,  and  from  the  allusion  to  the 
tUna,  in  verse  21,  &c.,  the  scene  of  this  Eclogue  is  laid  in  a  foreign 
land;  and  this. land  he  makes  to  have  been  Thessaly,  and  the  re- 
gion of  Mount  Pindus,  both  from  the  (Etean  rising  of  Hesperus,  in 
verse  30,  and  from  the  magic  rites  of  which  mention  is  made,  and 
for  which  the  Thessalians  were  famous. 

Et  fttutata  $uos,  <&c.  <*  And  the  rivers,  changed  as  to  their  courses* 
stood  still."    After  the  rivers  had  flowed  to  the  spot  where  the  po- 
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etical  contest  took  place,  they  stopped  in  their  courses.  {Schirach, 
p.  564,  and  Voss,  ad  loc.) 

6-7.  Tu  mihi  am  magitif  &c  **  Whether  thou  art  now  passing 
for  me  over  the  rocks  of  the  great  Timavus."  This  is  addressed  to 
Asinins  Pollio,  who  was  now  on  his  return  from  the  reduction  of 
the  Pafthini,  an  IHyriaii  tribe.  Pollio  was  the  first  that  urged  Vir- 
gil to  the  task  of  pastoral  poetiy,  and  the  bard  had  already  dedica- 
ted to  him  his  fourth  Eclogue.  And  now,  when  his  early  patron 
was  returning  home  with  so  much  glory,  it  was  meet  for  the  poet 
to  send  unto  him  again  the  tribute  of  his  muse. — Mihi.  To  be  con- 
strued with  supertLSj  not,  as  Heyne  maintains,  #ith  accipe.  It  is  what 
grsimmarians  call  the  *'  dativu9  ethieus,^*  and  indicates  that  a  thing 
has  a  certain  relation  to  ours^lve»  alsK).  In  the  present  instance  it 
denotes  the  joy  which  the  poet  feels  on  the  safe  and  glorious  re- 
turn of  Pollio. 

Timavi.  The  Timatus  was  a  celebrated  stream  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  Yenetia,  northeast  of  Aqutleia,  and  falling  into  the 
Adriatic.  The  poet  expresses  his  doubt  in  the  text  whether  Pollio 
would  be  found,  by  the  poetic  tribute  which  he  here  sends,  at  the 
rocky  mouth  of  the  Timavus,  or,  at  a  far  tnore  distant  point,  coast- 
ing along  the  Illyrian  Bhore^-^Sttpetas.  This  can  only  be  under- 
stood here  in  the  sense  of  sailing  over,  and  can  have  no  reference, 
as  some  think,  to  a  land  march. 

8-10.  lUe  dies.  Observe  the  force  of  Ule  hete  in  marking  the  fu- 
ture.— Dicere.  «  To  tell  of,"  i.  e.,  in  epic,  and  more  elevated  strain 
than  I  now  employ.— Erie,  utliceat  mihi.  "  Shall  /  eter  be  permitted ;" 
literally,  "  will  it  be  that  I  shall  be  allowed."— 5o/a  Sophotleo,  dtc. 
"Thy  poems  alone  worthy  of  the  buskin  of  Sophocles,'*  t.  «.,  thy 
dramatic  productions  alone  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the 
stately  and  dignified  tragedies  of  a  Soplioeles.  Pollto,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  v/^s  the  author  of  several  tragedies,  none  of 
which,  however,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  present  passage,  had  as 
yet  seen  the  light. 

Sophocleo  cothurno.  The  cotkumus,  or  buskin,  worii  by  the  an- 
cient actor  in  tragedy,  is  here  taken  figuratively  for  tragedy  itself. 
The  epithet  Sophocleo  must  not  be  understood  in  such  a  sense  as  if 
Sophocles  were  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  buskin.  This  part  of  th? 
theatrical  costume  had  been  introduced  by  ^Eschylus.  It  contains 
merely  a  reference  to  the  dramatist  himself  and  his  productions. 

11-13.  A  tc  principium,  &;c.  "From  thee  (was)  our  commence- 
ment ;  Vrith  thee  (our  song)  shall  end,"  i.  «.,  it  waeJ  thoii  that  djdst 
first  ifncoarage  irie  to  write  poetry,  and  td  thec^  ther^ore,  bIuiB  iM 
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last  effbrt  of  mj  muse  be  consecrated. — tnter  mctrieen  laurof.  Al- 
luding to  Pollto's  victory  over  the  Parthini,  and  the  triumph  which 
he  was  about  to  enjoy  for  it  at  Rome.  The  ivy  here  spoken  of  m 
the  poetic  kind,  or  the  Hedera  haccis  aureis,  with  which  bards  were 
crowned,  and  hence,  when  Virgil  entreats  his  patron  to  permit  this 
ivy  to  creep  among  his  Tictorious  bays,  he  desires  him,  in  feet,  to 
condescend  to  accept  of  these  verses  in  the  midst  of  his  victories. 

14-16.  Frigida  vix  ealo,  dec.  The  first  part  of  the  Eclogue  now 
begins.  The  poet  represents  the  despairing  lover,  Damon,  at  early 
dawn,  "  leaning  on  a  tapering  olive  staff,"  and  beginning  his  com- 
plaints with  the  first  appearance  of  morning. — Incumbent  teretit  Ac. 
Some  commentators  understand  diva  here  as  said  of  a  tree  against 
which  the  shepherd  was  leaning,  not  of  a  staff  over  which  he  was 
bending.  The  usage  of  the  language,  however,  is  the  other  way, 
since,  if  Virgil  intended  to  express  this  idea,  he  would  have  employed 
recumbens,  and  in  that  case,  too,  the  epithet  tereti  wouM  have  lost 
all  its  force. 

17-20.  Prague  veniena  Age.  •«  And,  preceding,  uafher  in."  A  tme^ 
sis  for  prceveniensque  age. — iMcifer.  "  Star  of  morning.**  The 
ioc(^po^  of  the  Greeks. — Conjugis  iniigno  Nisa,  Ac.  "  Deceived 
by  the  fiiithless  love  of  Nisa,  who  had  promised  to  be  mine."  Con- 
jux  is  here  not  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  neither  is  it  equiva- 
lent merely  to  arnica,  as  Heyne  maintains,  nor  to  amata,  as  Jani  as- 
serts, but  it  denotes  one  who  had  plighted  her  Ihith  and  promised 
to  be  his.  Observe,  moreover,  that  indigno  amore  properly  means 
an  "  unworthy  affection,"  that  is,  an  afi^tion  unworthy  of  the  re- 
liance of  Damon,  or,  in  other  words,  a  faithless  one. 

Quamquam  nil  testibus  illisy  &c.  "  Although  I  have  profited  no- 
thing from  their  being  witnesses,"  i.  e.y  from  their  having  been  so 
often  invoked  by  her  as  witnesses  of  the  sincerity  of  her  attach- 
ment. —  AUoquor.  "  Call  upon,"  u  «.,  invoke  the  aid  of  Heyne, 
less  correctly,  explains  it  by  "  inctudndi  eo»  eausV^ 

21-36.  iTidpe  Manalios  mecum,  &c.  "  Begin  with  me,  my  pipe, 
Masnalian  strains,"  i.  e.,  Arcadian,  or  pastoral  strains,  Maenalus  be- 
ing a  moantain-chain  in  Arcadia.  This  is  a  species  of  intercalary 
verse,  examples  of  which  are  also  found  in  Theocritus  and  Bion, 
and  occurs,  as  will  be  perceived,  at  irregular  intervals.  It  is  em- 
ployed to  usher  in  a  stave  or  portion  of  the  song,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  some  notes  of  the  pipe,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  particular  portion  of  the  song  that  cotaes  after.  There  is 
nothing  incongruous,  It  may  ^  remarked,  in  the  shepherd's  leaning 
on  a  staff,  ind  yet,  at  the  satme  time,  playing  on  the  pipe,  since  this 
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could  easily  be  done  with  one  hand,  the  pipe  being  a  single  one, 
and  of  the  simplest  construction.  The  ancient  painting  which  rep- 
resents Marsyas  teaching  the  young  Olympus  to  play  on  the  pipe 
proves  this  conclusively. 

MantUiu  argtUumque  nenuu,  dfcc.  **  Mienalus  always  has  both  a 
vocal  grove  and  speaking  pines."  Heyne  explains  this  by  the 
whispering  breezes,  as  they  play  amid  the  foliage ;  but  Spohn  and 
Wagner,  with  more  propriety,  make  it  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  pas- 
toral music  with  which  the  grove  continually  resounds.  Hence 
the  expression  in  the  next  line,  "  Semper  paslorumiUe  audit  amoret." 
Mienalus  was  a  mountain-range  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Arca- 
dia, sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  considered,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
cellent pastures,  to  be  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  that  rural  deity. 

QyA  primus  calamos,  dec.  "  Who  was  the  first  that  suffered  not 
the  reeds  to  be  idle,"  i.  e.,  he  made  them  musical  by  the  invention 
of  the  syrinx.    (Compare  Eclog.,  ii.,  32.) 

26-28.  Mopso  Nisa  datur.  Damon  now  explains  the.  full  cause  of 
his  grief,  the  nuptials  of  Nisa  with  his  more  fortunate  rival  Mop- 
8us ;  and,  as  he  was  every  way  unworthy  of  her,  the  most  singular 
and  unexpected  unions  may  now,  according  to  the  disappointed 
lover,  be  expected  to  take  place. — Quid  non  speremut  amafUesl 
«  What  may  not  we  who  love  now  expect  (to  be  able  to  take  place)  1" 
t.  e.,  we  may  now  look  for  anything,  no  matter  how  strange,  to 
happen.     Supply  >!m  posse  after  speremus. 

JungerUur.  Supply cwfem currui.  (Voss, ad loc.) — Chryphes,  "Grif- 
fons." Fabulous  monsters,  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  head 
and  wings  of  an  eagle.  According  to  Herodotus  (iii.,  116),  they 
guarded  the  gold  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arimaspians,  a  Scyth- 
ian race,  from  the  attempts  of  that  people  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  it.  (Consult  AnthorCs  Class.  DicL,  s.  v.  Gryphes.) — 
JEvoqus  sequenti.  "  And  in  another  age,"  t.  «.,  and  hereafter. 
Equivalent  to  in  posterum. — Ad  pocula.  "  To  drink."  Equivalent 
to  ad  potum.     Compare  Georg.,  iii.,  629,  "pocula  sunt  f antes  liquidi.*^ 

2d-30.  Novas  incide  faces.  The  torches  would  be  used,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  in  conducting  the  bride  to  her  husband's  abode. 
Observe  that  novas  is  here  merely  an  ornamental  epithet. — Ducitur. 
"  Is  being  led  home,"  i.  «.,  is  about  to  be  conducted  to  thy  abode.— 
Sparge  marite  nuces.  "  Scatter  the  nuts,  O  bridegroom."  The  al- 
lusion is  to  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Romans  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  marriages.  When  the  bride  was  brought  to  her  husband's 
abode,  and  led  to  the  nuptial  chamber,  it  was  customary  for  the 
bridegroom  to  scatter  nuts  among  the  company,  especially  the 
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younger  part  of  them,  to  indicate  tliat  he  now  bade  farewell  to 
frivolous  pursuits,  and  entered  npon  grarer  dntiea.  (Ciuati^.  md 
Pers.,  Sat.,  i.,  10.) 

Tibi  deserit  Hetpenu  (Etam.  "  The  star  of  eve  is  forsaking  O^ta 
for  ihee,"  t.  e.,  for  thee  eagerly  desiring  its  approach.  (Eta  was 
a  celebrated  mountain-chain  in  Thessaly,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  sea,  formed  the  famons  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  The  erening  star  is  here  described  as  leaving  GBta 
at  the  close  of  day,  that  is,  as  appearing  above  its  summits  at  ere. 

32-35.  O  digno  eonjuneta  vt ro,  &e.  He  commends  the  choice  of 
Nisa  ironically,  and  accuses  her  of  broken  tows. — Dumque  eapelim, 
'<  And  while  my  she-goats  are  so  too,"  t.  e.,  are  also  objects  of  ha- 
tred unto  thee. — HirnUumque  tupercUium.  Copied  from  Theocri* 
tus  {Id.,  xi.,  31),  where  Polyphemus  tells  Galatea  that  she  does  noC 
love  him  because  he  has  a  great  shaggy  eyebrow,  extending  from 
ear  to  ear. — Curare  mortalia.  **  Cares  for  human  afrairs,*'  t. «.,  con- 
cerns himself  about  the  punishment  of  perjury,  and  consequently 
about  thee. 

37-42.  Sepibus  in  nostris.  <*  Within  our  garden  enclosure  ;** 
literally,  **  in  our  hedges,"  t.  «.,  in  oar  garden  enclosed  by  hedges. 
—Parvam.  "  Then  a  little  gixV'^Roseida,  "  Dewy,"  i.  «.,  sprin- 
kled with  morning  dew.— Dux.  "  Guide." — Cum  nuUre.  ♦*  With 
thy  mother." — Alter  ab  undeeimo,  6cc.  "  My  twelfth  year  had  then 
just  received  me,"  t.  e.,  was  then  just  begun.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  commentators  with  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  alter  ab  undectmo  in  this  passage,  some  making  it  signify  the 
twelfth,  others  the  thirteenth.  The  former  is  the  more  correct  way 
of  rendering.  In  such  expressions,  the  term  governed  by  ab  most 
be  considered  as  the  first  in  the  series  ;  so  that,  regarding  unded- 
nuu  here  as  the  first  term,  and  alter  ab  undedmo  as  the  second,  the 
year  is  the  twelfth,  and  not  the  thirteenth.  {Crombie,  Gymnat.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  280,  ed.  e.y—Aeceperat.  Heyne  reads  eeperat,  which  is  infe- 
rior.   We  have  given  the  lection  of  Wagner. 

Ut  vidi,  ut  peril,  dec.  "  As  soon  as  I  beheld  thee,  oh !  how  I  was 
undone !  Oh !  how  a  fatal  error  bore  me  away  as  its  own !"  The 
first  ut  has  a  temporal  force,  the  second  and  third  belong  to  ex- 
clamations. (  Voss,  ad  loc, — Turtell.  de  Partic.,  p.  1097,  ed.  Schtoartz.) 
Heyne  errs  in  explaining  the  passage  by  "  cum  vidi,  turn  statim  ex- 
arsi."  Voss  correctly  denies  this  to  be  Latin.  The  whole  passage 
is  imitated  from  Theocritus  {Id.,  ii.,  82),  X'  cif  l6ov,  c5f  iftdviiv!  &c 
fiev  nepi  ^/Jtoc  ia^ti  ^uhUa^ !  and  again  {Id.,  iii.,  42),  'Of  Mfv,  6c 
ifiovfi  !  uc  If  PaOvv  &Xkej*  kpara  ! 
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^mtr.  f  n  •Iluaioii  to  the  hewMenng  ioAuence  pf  lore.  Henge  Uia 
Iprce  pf  abstuHt :  bore  jne  away  from  niyself,  from  my  calmer  Bel£ 

43-45.  Nunc  tcio,  &c.  (Compare Theocritus,  Id.,  iii.,  15 :  NOv  I/vqv 
r^v'Epwra.)— Co^iM.  The  earlier  form  for  caK^t&u«.  (Compare  IVif 
ctan,  It  9,  52,  p.  6j&2,  jed.  Pui^c^.^  and  Schneider^  iM.  Gr.,  i.,  1,  p.  59.) 
— Ttnaro$.  A  mountaiQ  of  S^pirus,  called  also  Tomarus,  at  the  foot 
of  wbict^  stood  Dodoqa. — Rhodope.  A  mo^n^in•raDge  of  Thessaly, 
forming,  in  a  great  degree,  its  western  boundary. — Garanmn^es.  A 
people  of  Africa,  occupying,  as  the  ancients  believed,  the  extreme 
parts  of  that  coptinent  beyond  Qaetulia.  (Compare  JSn.,  iv.,  365.) 
— Edunt.  *'  Bring  forth,"  i,  e.,  give  being  to.  The  present  is  here 
employed  for  the  past  tense,  in  order  to  impart  an  air  of  greater 
animation  to  the  narrative.  ( Wund^rlUh,  ad  loc. ;  Wagner,  ad  EUg. 
ad  MessaL,  p.  27.) 

43''-50.  Matrem.  Medea  is  meant,  w(io  destroyed  the  two  sons  whom 
she  had  by  JasOD.  This  was  done  on  account  of  the  marriage  of 
Jason  with  the  daughter  of  Crepn,  king  pf  Corinth,  and  his  conse- 
quent abandonment  of  Medea. — Crudelis  tu  quoque,  &c.  The  shep- 
herd accuses  the  God  pf  Love  of  cruelty,  in  having  compelled  a  moth- 
er to  destroy  her  own  children ;  hut  the|;i  he  confesses,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  mother  also  was  crueL  After  this  he  raises  a 
question  whether  thpre  were  greater  wicKedaess  in  Cupid,  or  great- 
er cruelty  in  the  mother,  and  concludes  that  the  crime  was  equal 

Oudelis  mater  magis,  4(C.  Heyne  thinks  that  this  line  and  the 
one  which  follows  are  interpolatipps.  They  are  successfully  de- 
fended, however,  by  Wagner. 

52-^7.  Nunc  el  wee,  &c.  Xmitatpd  from  Theocritus  (/rf.,  i.,  132- 
136).  The  shepherd  now  returns  to  the  absurdity  of  this  match  of 
l^isa  with  Mopsus,  and  declares  that  nothing  can  seem  slrang» 
after  this  unequal  match. — Aurea  mala.  (Consult  note  on  £clog., 
iii.,  71. — Narcueo.  (Consult  note  on  J^dog,,  v.,  38.>— Ptn^ta  cw- 
tUi^,  ^.  *'  Let  the  rich  amber  exude  from  the  bark  of  the  tanor 
arisk."  Amber,  as  well  as  any  resin  exuding  from  trees,  may,  with 
the  same  propriety,  be  termed  "pi^gvU,^^  as  wax  and  honey ;  lit- 
erally, "let  the /a/  amber,"  &c. 

Certetu  et  cycnig,  &c.  The  ancients  imagined  that  the  swan  sang 
sweetly  at  the  time  of  its  death.—- iSi/  Tityrus  Orpheus,  6lc.  "  Let 
Tityrus  be  another  Orpheus :  an  Orpheus  in  the  woods,  an  Arion 
amid  the  dolphins."  Let  T|tyrus,  rude  in  song,  become  a  second 
Orpheus ;  let  him  be  as  melodious  as  Orpheus  was  amid  the  wild 
beasts  and  the  forests,  as  melodious  as  Arion  was  amid  the  dolphins 
in  the  sea.— iirton.    A  celebrated  musician,  and  native  of  Methym- 
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m,  ^  ttke.  lal^uijd  Qf  Lfi9ito$,  Wk^n  MiMog,  on  one  oc^faioii,  Irpm 
Tarentum  to  (Doriotfa,  with  a  large  anoouot  of  money  which  he  had 
accamalated  by  his  professional  skill,  he  was  compelled  bj  the  sea- 
men to  deliver  up  to  them  his  treasures,  and  take  his  choice  either 
of  killing  himself  or  of  leaping  into  the  sea.  He  chose  the  latter  al- 
ternative, but  begged  of  them  to  allow  him  to  play  one  tune  before 
be  jumped  overboard.  To  this  they  assented.  Arion,  accordingly, 
went  through  his  performance,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the  sea ; 
whereupon,  says  the  legend,  a  dolphin  took  him  up  on  its  back  and 
bore  him  safely  to  land. 

58-60.  Omituiveltnediumy6cc,  <*  Let  all  things  become  very  mid- 
ocean,"  i.  e.,  let  the  deep  waters  of  the  sea  cover  all  things.  The- 
ocritus has  Trdvra  <f  fvaAAa  yivoivro,  **  let  all  things,  too,  become 
completely  changed."  (let.,  i.,  134.)  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Virgil 
either  did  not  understand  this  verse  of  Theocritus,  or,  possessing  an 
incorrect  copy  of  the  Greek  poet,  pronounced  tbe  adjective  ivaXa, 
enhala  ?  or  how  can  we  account  for  "  Omnia  vel  tnedium  fiant  tnare,** 
in  his  imitation  of  Theocritus  1    {Hickie,  ad  Theocr.,  i.,  134.) 

VivUe.  "  Fare  ye  well."— fifpc«tt/d.  "The  top."  So  called  from 
its  being  a  look-out  place,  or  place  of  observation.  (Compare  the 
corresponding  usage  in  tbe  Greek  CKomd.) — Extremum  hoc  munus, 
&c.  "  Take  this  last  gift  of  a  dying  man."  This  is  addressed  to 
Nisa,  and  the  reference  is,  not,  as  Heyne  supposes,  to  this  last  po- 
etical effusion  of  Damon'iB,  but  to  his  death,  which  he  thinks  will  be 
an  acceptable  ofiering  to  the  oiuel  fair  one. 

62-^.  Fm,  q%M  respondent,  6co.  The  poet,  having  recited  these 
verses  of  Damon's,  deolares  that  he  i$  unab|e  to  proceed  any  farther, 
by  his  own  unassisted  endeavour?,  and  therefore  calls  upon  the 
Hu^e9  tQ  relate  the  answer  of  Alphesibcens. —iVon  imnia  po^tumuf 
omm».  "  We  cannot  all  do  i^  things."  OmntM,  timUutu  and  words 
of  similar  import  are  often  repeated  in  this  way.  (Consult  BeUr^ 
a4  Cic.,  4e  OS-,  U  17.) 

64-65.  Effer  aquam,  &c.  Alphesiboeus  assumes  the  character  of 
e  sorceress,  who  is  about  performing  a  magical  sacrifice,  in  order 
to  bring  her  beloved  home,  and  regain  his  love  which  she  had  lost 
H^se  words  of  the  aorceress  are  addressed  to  her  assistant,  whose 
namle  we  afterward  find  to  be  Amaryllis.  The  water  brought  out 
is  iustral  water,  to  be  employed  in  the  sacrifice. — Et  molH  cinge,  dee. 
Tbe  £Uf  t  is  here  called  soft  because  made  of  wool.  Altars  were 
9dorDed  not  only  with  fillets,  but  also  with  garlands  and  festoons. 
The  fillets  were  used  partly  because  they  were  themselves  orna- 
iiicnta!,  antl  partJy  for  llie  purpose  of  attaching  the  festoon  to  the 
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altar.    The  altar  represented  in  the  following  cut  shows  the 
ner  in  which  the  festoons  were  commonly  suspended. 


Verbenasque  pingues,  "  The  rich  vervain."  Verbena  is  sometimes 
employed  to  denote  a  specific  plant,  namely,  the  vervain,  which  was 
held  sacred  among  the  Romans.  At  other  times  it  is  used  to  des- 
ignate any  herb  brought  from  a  consecrated  place,  and  also  any 
plants,  (&c.,  used  in  decking  altars.  The  epithet  pingues  shows  that 
the  first  meaning  is  the  one  required  by  the  present  passage. — Mat' 
cula  thura.  **  Male  frankincense. "  The  ancients  called  the  best  sort 
of  frankincense  male.  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  adolere,  con- 
sult note  on  JEn.,  i.,  704. 

66-68.  Conjugis  ut  magiciSf  &c.  "  That  I  may  try  to  subvert  by 
magic  rites  the  sound  senses  of  him  who  once  promised  to  be 
mine,"  «.  e.,  may  inspire  him  with  the  phrensy  of  love,  may  turn 
away  his  senses  from  their  sound  and  ordinary  course.  Some  un- 
derstand this  to  mean,  may  turn. away  his  senses  from  some  other 
object  of  affection ;  but  the  epithet  sanos  appears  to  oppose  this 
idea.  As  regards  the  force  of  conjugis  here,  consult  note  on  verse 
18. — Nihil  hicy  nisi  carmina  desunt.  "  Nothing  is  wanting  here  bat 
incantations,"  i.  f.,  all  the  magic  preparations  are  now  made,  and 


nHUttf  is  wanlmf  but  tlit  words  4wl  «r»  to  be  aojif  by  tbo  aor- 
08raw»  and  that  form  the  mafic  eharm,  or  formula. 

69-71.  Dueite  ab  urbe  domum,  &c.  An  intercalary  T«rM.  (Co»* 
salt  note  on  vorse  81.)  It  ia  faere  employed  to  introdace  eaoh  time 
a  new  charm  or  incantation. — Carmtna  vel  ctUOf  dtc.  In  this  para- 
graph  are  eoomermted  tbe  various  powers  of  these  superstitioua 
verses  or  charms.— Ctrc«.  A  celebrated  enchantress,  who  turned 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  swine.— £/i(un.'  OM  form  of  the 
genitive.  The  old  form  of  the  oomiaative  was  UUmus  (from  the 
Qreek  'Odvmvvr),  the  genitive  of  which  was  CQii^m,  oontracted  inta 
Ulati^  whence  by  a  slight  change  came  VUxL^CmmUmdo,  For  tii- 
etmiamdo.^BMmpiiur.    <*  le  buret."    (Consult  Mhh  ttd  loc.) 

73-75.  Tsrma  tiH  hao  frimtm,  dec  '*  First  J  surround  thee  with 
these  three  pieces  of  list,  distinguished  from  each  other  Iqr  three 
colours."  By  liaa  are  meant  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  web.  Obr 
serve  that  vrhiie  the  sorceress  utters  these  words,  she  binds  the 
three  pieces  of  list  aromd  a  small  haage  of  Daphois,  which  she 
holds  in  her  hands,  and  afterward  carries  around  the  altar.— .^#yi- 
em.  *'Thyimage.*'— JV«surod«wt«9Mr<,dcc.  <*  The  deity  deligh^ 
in  an  uneven  number.'*  The  number  three  was  held  saoied,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  sacred  rites. 

77-^1.  Nicte  triitu  nodi$,  dec.  "Tie  three  aeloura  with  three 
knots,"  i.  e.,  tie  three  threads  or  strings  of  difierent  colours.— - 
AfMrylU.  Amaryllis  is  the  name  of  her  attendant. — lAwm$  ut  kk^ 
durcMif,  dec.  **  As  this  clay  hardens,  and  as  this  wax  melts,"  dtc. 
The  sorceress  has  two  isaages  of  Daphnis,  one  of  clay,  and  the 
other  of  wax,  both  of  which  are  placed  in  the  same  fire  on  the  al- 
tar. The  one  of  course  hardens,  the  other  melts ;  and  in  the  same 
way  Daphnis  is  to  become  firm  in  bis  attachment  to  her,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  to  melt  with  love. 

82-83.  Sparge  sM^aiii,  &c.    '« Sprinkle  the  salted  meal,  and  burn 
with  bitumen  the  crackltng  bays."    The  aorceveas  now  enters  on  a « 
new  charm.    The  saked  meal  is  sprinlded  opiMi  the  image  or  im- . 
ages  of  Daphnis,  and  branches  of  bay,  smeared  with  bitumeii,  are 
burned.    The  moU  saUa,  as  it  was  caUed,  consisted  of  roested  bar- 
ley meal  mixed  with  salt,    lliis  was  sprinkled  upon  tbe  bead  of 
the  viotim  before  it  was  killed ;  and  in  the  present  instance  is  sprink- 
led on  the  image  of  Daphnis,  tbe  viotim  of  the  magic  sacrifice  which . 
is  now  going  on.    The  bays  were  burned,  also,  in  order  to  consume 
the  flesh  of  the  person  on  whose  account  these  rites  were  perform- 
ed ;  and  the  Utumen  was  added  to  make  a  fieieer  flame.-*£avro9. 
With  regard  ie  the  aneiant  ftwmt,  esnsult  note  on  Eelog.  ii.,  64. 
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ik  Daphnide,  <*0n  Daphnis,"  i.  e.,  on  the  image  of  Dapbnis. 
{Voss,  ad  loc.  Compare  Theocritas,  Id,  ii.,  S3 :  tyu  ^  km  Ai^tdi 
dd^av  kWa.) 

85-90.  Daphnin.  Supply  teneat,  which  is  expressed  in  verse  89. 
^Qualis,  "As  is  that."  Supply  is  est.-^PropteraqtUBrivum.  "By 
some  stream  of  water." — UhA,  <*  Sedge."  Some  editions  have 
kerbij  but,  as  Martyn  remarks,  ulviL  seems  a  much  more  proper  word 
in  this  place ;  for  the  heifer  is  represented  as  weary  of  her  pursuit, 
and  lying  put  obstinately  in  the  fields.  To  have  made  her  rest  on 
the  green  grass,  would  have  been  rather  a  pleasing  image,  contrary 
to  what  was  here  evidently  intended ;  but  it  agrees  very  well  with 
the  design  of  this  description,  to  suppose  her  l3ring  down  on  the 
coarse  sedge,  in  a  marshy  place,  by  the  side  of  a  slow  rivulet. 

Perdita.  '*  Distracted."  Heyne  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  this 
belongs  to  what  goes  before  or  comes  after.  No  such  doubt,  how« 
ever,  ought  io  exist,  as  the  term  is  evidently  an  addition  to  what 
precedes,  and  is  to  be  inclosed  within  commas,  according  to  Wolfs 
principle  of  punctuation. — Sera  noeti.  An  elegant  expression.  As 
if  ordered  by  the  shades  of  night  to  depart.  The  reading  serA  node 
is  far  inferior. 

91-93.  H<u  txnvias.  "  These  articles  once  worn  by  him."  £a> 
uviais  here  a  general  term  for  any  article  worn  on  the  person, 
whether  of  clothing  or  ornament.  The  sorceress  proceeds  to  a  new 
species  of  incantation,  the  burying  of  these  exuvut  of  Daphnis  under 
the  threshold,  to  make  him  return  to  her.  As  regards  the  term  ex- 
mutt  consult  note  on  JEn.,  iv.,  496. — Debent  hoc  pignara  Daphmn. 
"  These  pledges  owe  me  Daphnis."  She  expects,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  her  burying  these  pledges,  that  they  will  cause  Daphnis 
to  return.  The  exuvutf  therefore,  in  this  sense,  are  bound  to  give 
her  Daphnis. 

95^100.  Has  herbast  dec.  She  now  proceeds  to  extol  the  power  of 
the  magical  herbs  and  drugs  which  she  has  procured. — Hoc  Panto 
lecta  venena.  **  These  drugs  gathered  in  Pontus."  Pontus,  strictly 
speaking,  was  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine,  and  on  the  east  by  Colchis.  Here,  however,  it  is  takea 
in  a  more  general  sense  for  Colchis  itself,  a  country  famed  ia  an- 
tiquity for  its  poisons  and  magic  drugs,  and  the  native  region  of 
Medea,  the  celebrated  sorceress.— P/tcrtma.  "  Very  many  such.*' 
— Lupum  fieri.  Compare  the  loup-garu  of  modern  sorcery. — Satas 
messes.  **  The  sown  crops,"  i. «.,  the  grain  sown  for  future  harvests. 
101--104.  Fer  dneres^  &c.  **  Carry  the  ashes  forth,  Amaryltis* 
and  throw  them  into  the  running  stream,  and  over  thy  head ;  nor 
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look  behind  thee  (while  so  doing).'*  The  Borceress,  not  haring  had 
success  in  her  previoos  incantations,  now  proceeds  to  her  most 
powerful  charm.  The  ashes  here  meant  are  those  of  the  verrain, 
frankincense,  bays,  dtc,  that  have  been  burned  on  the  altar.  The 
attendant  is  to  turn  her  back  while  she  throws  these  intathe  riTer, 
and  she  is  to  throw  them,  moreover,  over  her  head.  Senrius  says, 
that  the  ashes  were  thrown  in  this  manner,  in  order  that  the  gods 
might  receive  them  without  showing  themselves,  which  last  they 
only  did  on  very  special  occasions,  **  ex  nimU  necesntateV 

Aggrediar.  **  Will  I  assail,**  i.  r.,  strive  to  conquer  him  to  my 
love.— iVtAt/  ille  deos,  &c.  The  gods  here  meant  are  those  aocus- 
tomed  to  be  invoked  in  magic  rites.  The  sorceress  seems,  by  the 
language  here  employed,  to  mean  that  hitherto  there  has  not  ap- 
peared any  sign  of  good  success  in  her  incantations,  and  that  she 
now  depends  more  upon  this  scattering  of  the  ashes  than  upon  any- 
thing that  has  thus  far  been  done. 

105-109.  Aspice,  &jc.  *The  exclamation  of  the  sorceress  herself, 
who  proceeds  to  aid  Amaiyllis  in  removing  the  asbes  from  the  al- 
tar, but,  before  this  can  be  effected,  a  flame  breaks  fwth  from  the 
ashes  that  have  just  begun  to  be  disturbed. — Ferre.    **To  carry 
them  away.  ** — Bonum  till    "  May  it  be  a  portent  of  good !  '*-^Netcio 
quid  eerie  est.    **  *Tis  certainly  something  or  other,"  i.  «.,  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  omen  of  something  or  other  having  happened,  though, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  I  know  not. — Ei  Hylaz.    ''  Hylax  too." 
The  barking  of  the  dog  is  a  sign  that  he  perceives  his  master  'dom- 
ing home. — Ipsi  eUn  eamnia  fingunt.     Compare   Publius  Syrus : 
*'  AmoHM  quod  auMpicatur,  vigUane  somiUat." — Pareite.    **  Spare  him,'* 
t.  e.f  Daphnis.    She  entreats  the  charms  to  cease  from  their  pow* 
erful  influence  over  Daphnis,  who  is  now  coming  unto  her  from  the 
eiljT.    With  pturcUe,  therefore,  supply  ilU. 
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ECLOGUE  IX. 

Subject. 

Thii  Eclofue  gives  more  iosight  than  any  of  the  others  into  tht 
fifaaiiistanceft  of  the  early  life  of  the  poet. .  Virgil,  after  having; 
bMD,,  for  a  short  time,  reinstated  in  his  patrimony,  was  again  dis- 
possessed by  the  violence  of  the  centurion  Arrias,  and  had  bimseff 
nearly  failea  a  victim  to  the  fary  of  that  soldier.  He,  in  the  mean 
wbile,  yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  took  his  departure 
for  Rome,  enjoining  on  the  person  who  had  charge  of  his  farm  to 
oSer  no  resistance,  and  to  comply  with  all  the  orders  of  Arrius, 
as  if  he  had  been  his  legitimate  master.  The  scene  of  the  Eclogue 
is  laid  during  this  period.  Moeris,  who  represents  the  vUlicus,  or 
grieve,  but,  according  to  Catrou,  the  father  of  VirgO,  is  introduced 
carrying  his  kids  from  the  farm)to  Mantua,  for  behoof,  it  may  be 
juppoeed,  of  the  intrusive  centurion.  Lycidas,  a  neighbouring 
shepherd,  who  is  fond  of  poetry,  meets  him  on  the  way.  Mceris 
complains  of  the  distresses  of  the  times,  and  recounts  his  own  mis- 
fortunes, and  those  of  his  master,  Menalcas,  by  whom  our  poet  rep- 
resents himself.  This  turns  the  subject  to  the  poems  of  Menalcas, 
and  each  rehearses,  from  memory,  some  fragments  of  his  verses. 
These  are  altogether  unconnected,  and  are  almost  literally  trans- 
lated firom  Theocritus,  but  they  are  among  the  happiest  of  TirgiTs 
imitations,  and  assemble  together  some  of  the  loveliest  objects  of 
wild,  unadorned  nature.    (Duniop,  Hist.  Rom,  Lit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  114.) 

According  to  Yoss,  this  Eclogue  was  composed  in  the  summer 
of  A.U.C.  714,  Virgil  being  then  in  his  30th  year. 


1-6.  Qmte  Mart,  pedes  t  <*  Whither  do  thy  feet  lead  thee,  Moeriet^ 
Supply  ducunt,  which  may  be  easily  implied  from  duett,  which  fol- 
lows. It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  omit  the  verb  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  sentence,  and  express  it  in  the  first. — Urbem.  Man- 
tua.— O  Lycida,  vivi  pervenimus,  &c.  "  O  Lycidas,  we  have  lived 
to  see  the  time,  when  a  total  stranger,  as  the  possessor  of  our  lit- 
tle farm,  what  we  never  apprehended,  should  say,"  &c. ;  more  lit- 
eraUy,  *'  we  have  come  alive  to  that  pass,  that  a  stranger,"  &c. 
Hence,  pervenimus  is  equivalent  here  to  pervenimus  eo. — Adoemm. 
Consult  Introductory  Remarka.—Nostri.  If  Mosris  be  the  villiau, 
or  superintendent,  the  term  nostri  here  will  be  employed  like  mw/ru, 
in  Eelogr.,  i.,  8.  —  Quod  nunqttam,  &c.    Wagner  prefers  quo  mm- 
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qiutm,  iui. ,  i, «.,  quo  fmrnptam  write*  ntmau  jwrt<iiir<.— Ctfewi    **  Ctd- 
tiVatora  of  the  soi]«"  t.  «.,  iandh»lderi. 

Ftc^t.  '*  OTevoome,"  t.  e.,  constrained  to  yield  to  the  power  of  a 
lawless  soldiery.  Allnding  to  the  TeteranSt  unto  wbom  the  lands 
had  been  assigned. — Quomam  Fmrs  omnia  versttL  <*Sinoe  Fortana 
oYertums  all  things." — H09  ilUf  dee.  **  We  are  conveying  theae 
kids  unto  that  man,  and  jk>  good  may  the  gift  do  him."  The  new 
possessor  is  supposed  to  reside  at  Blantna,  and  the  kids  are  a  part 
of  the  produce  of  his  newly-aoqnired  Arm.— Quo^  nee  vertat  b$m. 
We  have  here  given  the  arrangement  of  Wagner,  as  fur  mora  ma* 
sical  than  the  old  reading,  bnu  wrtef,  which  gave  the  line  a  moot 
intolerable  rhythm,  naswly,  H6b  UH  \  pml  nU  Utu  wruu  |  mUHwau 
haiot.  Observe  that  pud  nee  verttt  bene  is  an  old  form  of  impraca* 
tion,  often  occnrring.-^iftf/iflna.  In  the  aense  of /erisws,  jnat  aa 
inferos  mUtert  ia  the  same  as  ferre  in^eriaa, 

7-10.  Subducere.  "  To  decline,**  t.  c,  to  tenainate  in  the  plain. 
We  have  here  a  deeeriptioa  of  Virgil's  farm,  which  aloped  down 
from  the  high  grounds  to  the  banks  of  the  Mincina  and  the  beeeli* 
trees  planted  there.  (Compare  Eekg.^  i.,  62.y^MoUique  jmgmm  de- 
mUtere  cUee.  "  And  to  slope  their  brow  with  easy  de8cent.*''>-J<isi 
fracta  eacumum,  **  Now  mere  broken  topa."  The  leferenee  ia  to 
the  efibet  of  age,  as  clearly  indicated  by  the  particle  jam, — Ommm. 
"  AD  the  grounds.*' — MenaUam.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  meaa  lii»> 
self  by  Meaalcas.    (Consult  Introductory  Remarks.) 

11-16.  Audieras  f  tt  fame,  fuit,  **  Hadst  thou  heard  1  and  thera 
was  even  a  report  (to  this  effect).'*  We  have  placed  an  interro- 
gation after  eudierae,  with  Wagner,  as  far  more  spiiited  than  the 
common  punctuation)  which  is  a  semioolonw— CAacmtu  oduinbae, 
**  Chaonian  pigeons,"  t. «.,  Dodoneaa  pigeons.  Dodona  wss  a  cele* 
brated  city  and  oracle  of  Epirus,  and  as  the  Cbaones  were  at  one 
time  the  most  powerful  and  waarlike  people  of  Ephrva,  and  at  an 
early  period  inhabited,  among  other  plaoes,  Dodona,  the  epithet 
Chaonian  becomes  equivalent  here  to  Dodonean.  Now  at  Dodona, 
according  to  a  legend  aUuded  to  by  Herodotua,  two  Mack  pigeana 
in  early  days  gave  oracular  reeponses ;  and  hence  Chaonian  be- 
comes in  the  text  an  omaoieatal  epithet,  and  ^  <3»onian  |»geotts^ 
mean  pigeons  in  general. 

ifuodf  niei  me,  dee.  **  And  had  not  a  crow,  on  the  left  band,  pre- 
viously earned  me,  from  a  hollow  holm-oak,  to  cut  short  the  rising 
dispute  in  any  way,"  i.  e.,  on  any  terms.  With  quAcumque  aupply 
ratione  or  via.  As  the  Kowan  augur  faced  the  sooth  in  taking  an* 
apioea,  all  omiaia  en  the  left  waw  lacky,  earning  aa  they  dcd  ftwn 

R3 
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the  east,  where  the  heaTonly  motions  originated ;  unless  other  cir 
cumstances  altered  their  character.  In  the  present  instance  the 
omen  becomes  unlucky,  becaase  the  note  of  the  owl  proceeds  from 
a  hollow  or  decayed  tree.  {Vost^  ad  loe.)  Observe  that,  as  the 
Grecian  augur  faced  the  north,  omens,  on  the  right  were  regarded 
as  lucky  by  that  nation,  because  the  right  side  faced  the  east ;  the 
contrary  heing  the  case  with  the  Romans. 

17-22.  Cadii  in  quemquam^  dec.  "  Does  so  great  a  crime  enter 
into  the  mind  of  any  oneV' — Tua  solatia.  "Thy  consolatory 
strains,"  t.  e.,  thy  strains  so  sweetly  consoling  to  pastoral  ears. 

Voss  compares  Eelog.,  v.,  20  and  40.— Quw  tpargeretf tn- 

duceret,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this :  He  can 
sing  with  so  much  truth  and  sweetness  of  these  themes,  as  actually 
to  seem  to  bring  the  objects  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  the  hear- 
er. Compare  Tatibmann,  ad^loc. :  "  Cantret  ed  quidem  arte,  ut  res 
ipsoB  ante  oculos  ponere  videatur" 

Vel  qtue  Mublegi,  6lc.  *'  Or  (sing  those  verses)  which  I  on  a  late 
occasion,  silently  listening,  gathered  from  thee  not  perceiving  it.** 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Heyne :  <<  Quis  caneret  ea,  qiut  nuper, 
te  non  sentiente,  ex  te  didici  ?"  The  ellipsis  in  the  text  is  to  be  sap- 
plied  as  follows :  vel  quia  caneret  ea  carmina,  qua,  dec. — Quvm  te  ad 
delicias,  dec.  "  When  thou  wast  hieing  to  Amaryllis,  the  delight  of 
all  of  us,"  i.  e.,  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  whom  ail,  both  old  and 
young,  admire.  The  speaker,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  somewhat 
advanced  in  years.    (Compare  verse  51.) 

23-25.  Tityre,  dum  redeo,  &c.  He  now  gives  a  specimen  of  his 
friend's  songs.  In  this  Eclogue,  Virgil  takes  occasion  to  introduce 
several  little  pieces  as  fragments  of  his  other  writings.  This  be- 
fore us  is  a  translation  of  a  passage  in  Theocritus  (Id.,  iii.,  seqq.). 
—Dum.  •*  Until."— Br«w>  est  via.  "  The  distance  is  short,"  t.  e., 
I  am  only  going  a  little  way.-^/iUer  agendum.  <*  While  driving 
them." — Occureare.    "  How  you  come  in  the  way  of.** 

26-29.  Immo  hoc.  "  Nay,  those  rather." — Vare,  tuum  twmen,  Ac. 
Another  short  specimen.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it  is 
this :  If  Mantua  shall  only  be  saved  from  destruction,  thy  name,  O 
Varus,  shall  be  celebrated  throughout  all  the  Mantuan  territory.  Va- 
rus would  appear  from  this  to  have  exerted  his  authority  in  shield- 
ing, to  some  extent,  others  besides  Virgil  from  the  violence  of  the 
veterans  of  Augustus. — Superet  modd  Mantua  nobis.  *<  If  Mantua 
only  survive  for  us,"  t.  e,,  if  we  Mantuans  only  escape  the  min 
which  threatens  us  from  these  lawless  new-comers. 

Mantua  vm  misers,  &e.    Cremona  had  unfortunately  espoused 
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the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  thus  peculiarly  incurred  the  Tengeaooe  of 
the  victorious  party.  But  as  its  territory  was  not  found  adequate 
to  contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs,  among  whom  it 
had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied  from  the  neighbour- 
ing district  of  Mantua. — Canianies  cycnL  The  swan  was  fahled  to 
sing  beautifully  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  hence  the  name  of 
Varus  will  be  wafted  by  the  music  of  the  dying  swans,  as  they  soar 
away  into  upper  air,  even  unto  the  stars.  What  serves  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  image,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  eountiy  near 
Mantua  abounded  in  swans.    (Compare  Gewg-.,  ii.,  199.) 

30-32.  Sic  tua  CymeaSf  dtc.  A  well-known  form  of  expressing 
a  conditifinal  wish.  "  Begin  (to  sing),  if  thou  hast  aught  (to  ini* 
part  in  song) ;  so  (t.  c,  and  if  then  comply  with  my  request)  may 
thy  swarms  avoid  the  yews  of  Corsica ;"  literally,  **  the  Cyrnten 
yews,"  Cyrnos  (Kvpvoc)  being  the  Greek  name  of  Corsica.  Accord* 
ing  to  Servius,  the  Island  of  Corsica  abounded  in  yew-trees,  and 
Cyrnean  is  here  to  be  taken  as  a  general  name  for  the  whole  spe* 
cies,  even  when  growing  elsewhere,  as  in  the  present  instance  near 
Mantua.  The  yew-tree  is  injurious  in  honey-making,  the  honey 
made  of  it  being  bitter,  and  the  Corsican  honey  in  particular  was 
allowed,  by  conunon  consent,  to  be  very  bad  of  its  kind«  Virgil, 
as  appears  from  the  present  passage,  ascribes  this  to  the  yew-treea 
which  grew  there ;  Ovid,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  hemlock. — CyttMo.    Consult  note  on  Edog.^  i.,  79. 

3a-34.  Pierides.  Consult  note  on  Eclog,,  iii.,  86. — Vatem.  "In- 
spired." Observe  here  the  distinction  between  poeta  and  valesj  the  for- 
mer having  reference  merely  to  poetic  skill ;  whereas  the  latter  has 
more  or  less  of  a  religious  idea  connected  with  it,  in  addition  to  that 
of  powers  of  song.  {DaderUin,  Lot.  Syn,,  vol.  v.,  p.  101.)  The  ety- 
mology of  votes  is  doubtful.  Its  un-Latin  termination  of-M  for  the 
masculine  shows  clearly  that  it  is  a  word  of  foreign  origin.  It  is 
to  be  deduced,  most  probably,  from  t^TTf^,  Doric  for  ^r^c  (compare 
irpo^nji),  though,  according  to  one  of  the  ancient  grammarians* 
its  earlier  form  was  vaeius,  {Aper,  deverb.  dub.  in  Gramm.  Lat.f  p. 
2250,  ed.  Putsch.) 

35-36.  Vario,  Yarius  and  Cinna  were  two  eminent  contemporary 
poets,  and  Lycidas  says  that  he  cannot  look  upon  himself  as  a  really 
inspired  poet,  because  he  is  not  yet  able  to  write  such  verses  as  are 
worthy  of  the  two  individuals  just  named.  Varius  ^ad  distinguished 
himself  by  various  poetic  efforts,  but  his  chief  title  to  fame  rested  on 
his  tragedy  of  Thyestes,  now  lost,  which  Quintilian  says  (x.,  i.,  98) 
-was  worthy  of  being  compared  with  any  similar  production  among 
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tild  GliMktt.  He  is  eolo^ised  by  Hofttee  (Oi.,  i.,  6).  Oinna  ba4 
written  a  poem  entitled  **  Smyrna,**  which  it  had  taken  him  nine 
whole  years  to  poliirti  and  correct.  (Compare  CatuU.,  xev,,  and 
eonsult,  ill  partictdar,  the  two  dissertations  of  Weichert,  "  De  C 
Jieltio  CitmA,'*  Orimms,  1882.) 

8ed  argwtot  ttOer,  te.  <<  But  tb  scream  like  a  goose  among  the 
taneftil  swans.''  According  to  Senrias,  the  poet  has  here  a  hit  at 
a  contemporary  poet  named  Anger.  He  is  followed  in  this  by  Spohn, 
Voss,  and  Weichert. 

37-38.  Id  ^Uem  ago,  "  That  very  thing  I  am  endeaTOuring  to 
do,"  i.  e.,  to  begin  some  strain.  The  reference  is  to  *<  incipe,  n  quid 
hahe»t"  in  Terse  83. — Neque.    For  non  enim, 

89*49.  Hue  ade*,  O  Galaieat  &c.  These  five  lines  are  an  imita^* 
tion  of  a  passage  in  the  11th  Idyl  of  Theocritus,  where  the  Cyclops 
Polyphemus  addresses  the  nymph  Galatea. — Quis  est  nam  hidut, 
^kc«  **  For  what  pleasure  is  there  in  the  waters."  Galatea  is  a  sea- 
nymph,  and  she  is  here  invited  to  forsake  the  ocean  for  the  greater 
pleasures  of  the  land,  the  beauties  of  which  are  then  described. — 
JHic  vtr  purpureum.  "  Here  reigns  the  pUrple  spring."  The  tenn 
"purple"  is  here  equivalent  merely  to  **  bright,"  and  the  spring  is 
so  called  from  the  brigfat-hued  flowers  which  it  pours  forth.  The 
Roman  poets  often  use  the  adjective  purpureas  in  the  sense  of 
"bright,"  «<spa]iding,"  "beautiful,"  dec.  (Consult  Bttmuinn,  ad 
Anthel.  Lai.,  vol.  i.,  p.  267.) 

Candida  populus.  "  The  silver  poplar  :**  called  by  the  Greeks,  i^ 
AtifK^. — Umbraeula.  "  A  thitek  bower."  Observe  the  force  of  the 
plural.->^F(6mnl  sine.    For  sine  utferiant. 

44-45.  Quid,  pM,  &c.  "  (But)  what  were  those  verses  which  1 
heard  thee  singing  by  thyself  at  the  calm  eventide."  The  refer- 
ence is  to  clear  cakn  weather,  or,  in  Other  words,  to  a  serene  even- 
ing. (Compare  Burmann,  ad  loc.) — Suh.  The  literal  force  of  this 
preposition  here  has  reference  to  the  shades  of  evening  covering  the 
earth. — Numeros.  "The  numbers,"  i.  e.,  the  rhythm  or  cadence, 
as  marked  off  by  the  ictus.    {Voss,  ad  loc.) 

46-47.  Daphni.  Daphnis  is  here  only  a  fictitious  name  of  some 
IJastoral  acquaintance.— Quiif  antiquos,  dee.  He  admonishes  Daph- 
nis that  there  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  regard  the  old  rules  of  ob- 
serving the  heavens  with  respect  to  agriculture,  because  the  new 
star  of  Caesar  will  be  alone  sufficient  for  the  husbandmen. — Dionai 
processk  Casaris  astrum.  "  The  star  of  Dionean  Cesar  has  come 
Ibrtb,"  t.  e.,  has  come  fbrth  from  Olympus  to  run  its  couree  in  the 
heav^BHs.    Dione  was  one  of  the  Nereids,  and,  according  to  Homer 
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{B.,  T.,  370)»  the  mother  of  YeMM  fay  Jt«pfter.  Vemtt  wm  the  moth- 
er of  ^iieaB,  who  WM  the  father  of  Aecaome,  or  Juiua,  uod  from 
thiB  iaoil  the  Joliao  Ikmily  ohdmed  to  be  deooended.  Juliua  Cesar, 
therefore,  hemg  of  thia  raoe,  is  here  calM  ''  DiooeaD  Ccaar."  The 
star  attuded  to  in  the  text  n  the  famous  JmUum  nius,  so  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  lUmaa  |ieets.  A  rejnarkahle  star,  or,  more  cor- 
iremly  speakia^,  eomet,  aq^peared  for  seven  days  together,  after  the 
-death  of  Jvliits  Caesar,  which  was  regarded  hy  the  lower  orders  as 
a  sign  that  his  soul  had  been  received  into  the  heavens,  the  star 
having  been  the  vehicle  for  transporliog  the  same.  Hence  Au- 
fostns  added  a  star  to  all  the  statues  which  be  raised  in  eom- 
merooration  of  the  deification  of  his  uncle,  and  henoe,  too,  the  star 
that  appears  so  freqneaiiy  ea  the  medals  of  the  Julian  line.  Halley 
conjectured  tfaat  the  comet  of  1800  was  thia  same  one,  and  that  ita 
period  was  576  yeara 

48-60.  Quo  $egau  guuiarent^  &e.  **  By  which  the  sown  fields 
night  rejoiee  with  their  erops,  and  hy  which  the  grape  might  ao*- 
^uire  its  ({voper}  hue  on  the  aonay  hills."  The  influence  of  this 
new  star  is  to  be  higl^  favoarable  to  agriculture,  and  its  subse- 
quent risings  are  to  portend  rich  harvests.  Observe  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  imperfect  sub^unetive  here  to  denote  a  repeated  ac- 
tion, what  is  to  take  i^ee  year  after  year,  where  in  Greek  the 
optative  wonid  be  nM^^-^huaneL  Equivalent  to  dueeret  in  «e,  t .  $^ 
9&tuim  oeciferet.^^AfrUiM  ta  coUibm^  A  sttni^  expeeure  is  requi- 
site for  the  vine.-^/nMTB.  *<  Plant."  Not  ^  ingraft,*'  because  a 
tree,  when  ingrafted,  prednces  ihnt  very  soon ;  whereas  a  alow 
{Hrodoction  is  here  meant. 

61-^.  Fert.  *<  Bears  hway  with  it,"  s.  4.,  eonsumes  or  destroys. 
— AnimttM  quoque,  <«  Even  the  memory  itself.**  ^e  must  sup- 
pose that  MoBfis  atops  with  his  song  at  the  end  of  line  50,  from  a 
Allure  of  memory,  and  oannot  c«m|dete  what  he  had  begun ;  he  re- 
marks, therefore,  with  a  sigh,  that  old  age  fsbeginniag  to  steal  upon 
hua.-^Puenm.  "When  a  boy."— ijoa^nat  condere  «o/e«.  "Spent 
itmg  summer  days  ;"  aaoie  hterally,  ''closed  long  suns^"  t.  e.,  saw 
long  suns  sink  to  rest.— Oftfte  mUti.  **  Are  foigotten  hy  me."  Ob- 
serve the  Hellenism  in  lasAt  for  a  nw,  and  also  the  passive  usi^  ot 
oblitusj  the  participle  of  a  deponent  verb.  {BudHmami,  Intt.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  289,  ed.  Stam.) 

Lupi  Mterin  videre  pnoret.  "  The  wolves  have  seen  McBris  first," 
t.  e.,  before  he  has  seen  them,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  he  baa 
ioel  hfi*  voice.  This  expression  allodea  to  a  notion  which  prevaUed 
among  the  ancient  Italians,  that  if  a  wolf  saw  any  man  first,  it  ^ 
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prived  him  of  hn  Toice  for  the  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
man  saw  the  wolf  first,  the  wolf  became  mote  for  the  instant.  Ser- 
vius  informs  us,  that  from  this  is  deriTed  the  proTerbial  expression 
lupu9  infahuld,  which  is  used  when  a  person  appears  of  whom  the 
company  have  been  talking,  and  who  thereby  cuts  off  the  discourse. 
In  Theocritus  {Idt  xiv.,  22),  a  person  who  remains  silent  is  said 
to  have  seen  a  wolf  (Avwop  elSec) ;  but  there  is  evidently  some  error 
here  in  the  text,  and  we  must  read,  with  Schaefier,  Avicoc  elSi  &^  "a 
wolf  has  seen  thee." 

Sa^B  reftret  tibi.  **  Will  repeat  to  thee  -often  enough.*' 
66-62.  Caussando  no»tw$,  dec.  "By  making  these  excuses, 
thou  puttest  off  for  a  long^time  our  gratification  (in  hearing  thee)." 
Lycidas  looks  upon  this  loss  of  memory  as  a  mere  pretence,  and 
therefore  presses  Moeris  to  go  on.  He  urges  the  stillness  of  the 
evening,  and  their  having  gone  half  their  journey  already,  as  argu- 
ments for  sitting  down  a  little,  and  adds  that  they  shall  reach  the 
city  in  good  time.  But  if  Mceris  is  afraid  the  night  should  prove 
rainy,  he  tells  him  they  may  sing  as  they  go  along,  and  ofl^rs  to 
relieve  him  of  his  load.  Moeris  persists  in  not  singing  any  more, 
and  exhorts  him  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  return  of  Menalcaa. 
Omne  stratum  nUt  aquor.  *^The  whole  lake  lies  smooth  and 
still."  Referring  to  the  lake  into  which  the  Miocios  spreads  near 
Mantua. — Omnes  ventoaiy  dec.  **  Every  breath  of  murmuring  wind 
is  lulled. '*«--^tfu;  adeo  media,  dec.  '*  From  this  point,  too,  our  jour- 
ney is  equally  divided,"  t.  e.,  we  have  now  accomplished  one  half 
of  our  route.— ;9tanm«.  Bianor,  otherwise  called  Ocnus,  son  of 
the  river-god  Tiber,  and  of  Maoto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  is  said 
to  have  founded  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after  his  mother. — 
Densas  stringunt  frondes.  "  Are  stripping  off  the  thick  leaves." 
This  was  done  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  vine,-  which 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  around  which  they  twined  would  oth- 
erwise have  retarded. — Tamen,    •*  Notwithstanding." 

63-67.  Pluviam  eoUigat  anU.  "Bring  on  rain  before  (we  get 
chere)." — Cantantes  lieet,  dec.  "  We  can  pursue  our  route,  singing 
all  the  while ;  the  way  is  (thus)  less  tedious."  Heyne  reads  ladat, 
but  the  sense  evidently  requires  the  indicative. — Ui^tamMt.  "In 
order  that  we  may  (so)  pursue  iiV—Hoc  foMct.  "  Of  this  burden." 
Referring  to  the  kids  which  he  was  carrying. — Plura.  Supply  dicere, 
Et,  quod  nunc  instat,  dec.  "  And  let  us  attend  to  that  which  now 
is  pressing,"  t.  e.,  which  demands  my  immediate  care.  He  alludes 
to  the  conveying  of  the  kids  to  the  new  possessor  of  the  fann.— 
Ipte.    Menalcas. 
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ECLOGUE  X. 

Subject. 

CoRNSLius  Gallus,  the  celebrated  elegiac  poet,  waa  eDamoured 
of  a  female  called  Lycoria,  who,  nnder  the  oame  of  Cytheris,  had 
been  beloved  by  Marc  Antony  and  Brutua.  It  waa  for  her  that 
Gallus  had  compoaed  his  elegtea ;  but  she  bad  now  forsaken  bim 
to  follow  a  more  faToored  suitor,  who  waa  at  thia  time  employed 
on  a  military  expedition  beyond  the  Alps.  Gallus,  who  was  then 
in  early  youth,  felt  deeply  affected  by  her  loss.  Virgil  accordingly 
introduces  him  in  this  Eclogue  aa  a  shepherd,  who,  reclining  under 
a  solitary  rock  in  Arcadia,  bewaila  the  inconstancy  of  hia  mistress. 
The  poet  describes  the  awaina  of  Arcadia,  the  rural  deitiea,  and 
even  Apollo  himaelf,  as  coming  to  Gallus,  and  attempting,  though 
yaialy,  to  oonaole  him  in  hia  affliction.  In  hia  addreas  to  the  shep- 
lierds,  he  wishes  that  hia  lot  had  been  humble  like  theirs ;  and  then, 
in  his  pathetic  expoatulationa  with  bis  miatress,  he  presents  a  atri- 
king  pietare  of  the  aufferings  to  which  his  unhappy  passion  had  ex- 
posed him.  The  various  resolutions  of  a  deaponding  lover  are  auc- 
cessively  described,  and  are  auch  as  disappointed  passion  naturally 
prodttcea — wild,  tender,  and  inconstant.  He  first  thinks  of  renewing 
his  poetical  studies ;  then  suddenly  determines  to  quit  the  world, 
.  and  seek  out  some  melancholy  retirement,  where  be  may  conceal 
himaelf  among  the  dens  of  wild  animals,  and  console  himself  witlt 
carving  the  name  of  Lycoris  on  the  trees.  He  next  breaka  into  a 
resolution  of  eva^y'ing  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase ;  but 
at  length  recollects,  with  a  sigh,  that  none  of  these  amusements 
will  cure  hia  passion.  The  plan  of  the  Eclogue  is  a  little  fantaa- 
tical,  but  it  is  written  virith  much  sweetness,  and  we  find  in  it  some 
of  the  most  musical  and  touching  verses  that  have  flowed  from 
Virgil.    Dunhp,  Hist,  Rom.  Ut,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  120,  seq. 

According  to  Yosa,  this  Eclogue  was  composed  in  the  spring  of 
A.U.C.  717,  Virgil  being  then  in  his  33d  year. 


1-2.  Extremum  hunc,  Arethuta,  &c.  "  Concede,  O  Arethusa,  thia 
last  eflfort  unto  me,*'  t.  e.,  grant  that  this  last  eflTort  of  mine  may  be  a 
successful  one.  Favour  this  my  last  attempt.  (Compare  the  expla- 
nation of  V^underlich :  '*  Permitte  ut  in  extremo  hoe  argumerUp  elaborenif 
atque  in  eo  me  idjuve*.'')  Voss  supposes  that  Virgil  was  now  begin- 
ling  to  bend  his  energies  upon  the  poem  of  the  Georgica,  and  that 
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he  gate  to  the  world  in  this  year  (A.U.C.  717)  a  selection  from  his 
previous  pastoral  prodactions,  under  the  title  of  Ecloga,  or  <<  £c- 
lo£^es/'  of  which  the  present  one  was  the  last. — Arethuta.  Instead 
of  invoking  the  Muses,  the  poet  addresses  a  Sicilian  nymph,  Are- 
thnsa,  who  presided  over^  fountain  of  the  same  name,  in  the  island 
of  Ortygia,  ^ffthe  coast  of  Sicily,  and  lying  near  and  foitning  part 
of  Syracuse.  The  propriety  of  this  is  shown  by  the  cireimistanoe 
of  the  present  Eclogue  being  an  imitation,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
the  first  Idyll  of  Theocritus,  a  Sicilian  poet. 

Pduca  meo  Qallo,  <&c.  *<  (Concede)  a  f^fw  things  (UMO  me)  for 
tny  Gallus,  but  which  Lycoris  herself  may  tBad.  (Yeb)>  songs  are 
to  be  sung ;  who  will  refuse  songs  to  Gallus  V^  i.  ^.,  who  win  refuse 
to  tell  of  him  in  song  1  We  have  adopted  in  this  |»assage  the  punc- 
tuation recommended  by  Wagner  {Eleg.  ad  MeaMLt  p.  68),  and  foV 
lowed  by  him  in  his  edition  of  Virgd.  The  old  pointing  has  a  period 
after  lahorem^  and  a  comma  after  Ltfcoriaj  so  that,  according  to  it, 
the  meaning  will  be,  '<  a  few  strains  are  to  be  sung  for  my  Galtas,'* 
(&c.  This,  however,  is  extremely  awkward,  and  gives  the  £elogtte 
a  double  exordium  in  the  ft'st  and  second  lines. 

Legat  ipsa  Lytoris.  That  she  may  Uush,  namely,  for  her  peMy 
and  fickleness,  and  grieve  at  having  abandoned  one  so  constant  and 
true. 

4r-6.  Sic  tibit  6cc.  '<So  may  bitter  Doris  iiot  mtenntngle  her 
Waters  with  thee,  when,  thou  shalt  glide  beneath  the  Sieifian 
waves."  As  regards  the  force  of  sic  here,  consult  note  on  Esi^.j 
lie.,  M. — Doris  amara,  &c.  Doris,  the  daughter  of  Oeeanas  and 
Tethy^,  is  here  taken  for  the  sea,  and  the  legend  alluded  %o  by  fbe 
J>oet  is  as  follows :  The  god  of  the  Alpheus,  a  river  of  £lia,  became 
enamoured  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  who,  flying  from  his  parrsuit, 
was  turned  by  Diana,  out  of  eompassion,  into  a  fouataiii.  She 
made  her  escape  under  the  sea  to  Ortygia,  an  island  adjacent  to 
Sicily,  where  She  rose  up ;  but  the  Alpheus  pursued  her  bythe  same 
route,  and  mingled  his  waters  with  hers  at  the  fountain-head  in  the 
island  just  named.  The  poet  here  wishes  that,  in  her  passage  un- 
der the  sea,  the  briny  waves  of  the  latter  may  not  intersoingle  wiUi 
her  pure  and  crystal  waters.  ^ 

6-8.  SoUicitos  amores.  «*The  anxious  love,"  i.  e.,  making  his 
'bosom  the  abode  of  anxiety  and  care. — SinuE  capelUe.  *<  The  sn«b- 
nosed  kids."  (Compare  Theocritus,  atfiai  ipt^i.) — Non  oammus 
-MurdiSf  &c.  £ven  if  Lycoris  will  not  listen,  yet  the  song  wiiltM  re- 
peated by  echo  in  the  ^oo^B.-^Respondeni,    **  Re-eeho." 

^15.  Qu4K  nemora.  &c.     Imitated  f¥om  Theocritns  (i.,  66).— .JVa- 
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ii».  From  the  ^ntk  NoMer.  The  reidiiig  iCtiete  man  fhe  ne- 
tre,  eittoe  it  te  ft  qoadruiyihiMe,  fhim  the  Greek  KmMtc-^imiign^ 
mkon.  **  By  a  lote  that  he  ill  deeerred,"  i  e.,  he  wae  worthy  of  a 
better  aad  more  fortunate  paaaion.-^Peft^.  The  hidicatt've  eeem 
here  reqeired  by  the  8eiiee»  and  is  far  iuperior  to  the  ooaunon  read- 
ing/Mrire/. 

Pamagii,  (CoAsalt  note  on  JBdogr. ,  vi.,  89.  )^Fmtft.  Pindoa,  Itte 
Pamasfios,  wae  sacred  to  the  Muses.  'Hie  name  was  applied  to  a 
mountain  range  separating  Thessaly  from  Epirus.  As  the  NaMea 
were  fountain- nymphs,  and  are  here  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Parnassus  and  Pindus,  the  poet  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  fount- 
tuns  and  streams  of  these  two  mountain  ranges.  Voss  thinks  thsft 
the  Muses  themselves  are  meant.<-^AonM  Aganippe.  **  The  Aonian 
Aganippe/'  t.  e.,  the  Boeotian  fbnntain  of  Aganippe.  This  was  a 
celebrated  fountain  of  B<eotta  on  Mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  the 
Muses.  The  epithet  Aonian  has  reference  to  the  Aones,  the  ear- 
lier inhahitants  of  B«eotia.  We  have  given  Awtie  Aganippe  wi^ 
Heyne,  as  in  closer  accordance  with  the  Greek  form  ('Aov/17  'Aya^ 
t»/?r7Fi7)  than  the  common  reading  Aoma  Agamppe,  or  that  of  many 
editions,  Aoma  Agawppit. 

13-15.  lUum  etiam  lauri,  dec.  A  stiDng  expression,  as  Martyn 
remarks,  of  the  poet's  astonishment  at  the  neglect  which  the  nympha 
showed  of  the  distress  of  GMIus.  He  insinuates  his  surprise  that 
the  nymphs,  who  inhabited  the  bills  and  fountains  sacred  to  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  should  slight  so  excellent  a  poet,  when  even  the 
'Woods  and  rocky  mountains  lamented  his  misfortunes. — Pinifer 
MtEnalus.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Arcadia,  and  ^e  remainder 
of  the'Edogue  is  adapted  to  Arcadian  habits  and  customs.  M»n- 
^crs,  as  already  remarked  (note  tb  Eelog.t  viii.,  22),  was  a  mount- 
ain ratige  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  god 
Pan.— LyBAi.  Lycseus  was  a  mountain  range  in  the  southwestern 
angle  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Pan,  who  had  a  temple  on  it,  surround- 
ed by  a  thick  grove.  On  the  summit  ^^as  an  alf  ar  to  Jupiter,  that 
deity  having  been  bom  there,  according  to  an  Arcadian  legend. 
The  presence  of  GtSlUs  in  Arcadia,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  poetic  l|pti<m.    (Consult  Introductory  Remarks.) 

16-18.  Nostri  mc  pctnitet  iOas,  <fec.  •*  Neither  does  it  shame  them 
of  ns,  nor,  O  divine  poet,  let  it  shame  thee  of  the  flock ;  even  the 
beautiful  Adonis  fed  sheep  by  the  river's  side."  More  freely, 
**  neither  are  they  ashamed  to  share  our  griefs,"  &c.  The  mean- 
ing, according  to  Burmann,  is  simply  this :  the  sheep  are  contented 
with  OS  as  therr  shepherds,  they  are  pleased  with  our  strains,  and 
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DOW,  too,  they  disdain  not  to  share  our  sorrows.  Do  not  Ukmi, 
.  therefore,  regard  the  care  of  these  as  at  all  unworthy  of  thee,  doi 
complain  that  I  have  here  represented  thee,  my  Gallus,  under  the 
character  of  a  shepherd.  Even  the  beautiful  Adonis,  the  loved  one 
of  Venus,  disdained  not  a  shepherd's  office.  Observe  that  jHtnUcre 
is  here  employed  of  things  that  we  contemn,  as  in  Cicero  {Acad.,  iv., 
22),  *^  Quid  eum  MusarcfU  paniubat  ?" — ^Tbe  critics  have  found  fault 
with  the  position  of  the  lines  that  have  just  been  explained.  Sea- 
liger  thinks  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  after  verse  8  {Poet.,  v.,  6> ; 
and  they  are  also  objected  to  on  the  same  ground  by  Heyne,  Eich- 
stadt  {QuasL  PhUolog.),  and  Schiitz  {Jen.  Lit.,  Anz.,  1791,  ch.  220, 
p.  332>,  the  last  of  whom  thinks  that  something  has  fallen  out  of 
the  text  after  the  words  "  Statu  et  oves  circum,^*  which  some  gram- 
marian iias  attempted  unskilfully  to  supjdy.  The  explanation,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  given  appears  to  remove  every  difficulty. 

19->20.  UpUio.  "  The  shepherd."  Another  form  for  opt/io.  From 
an  early  Greek  form,  OIIIOAIQN,  from  OinOAOl)  (contpare  aiiro- 
Aor),  and  for  which,  in  the  Hymn  to  Mercury  (314),  we  find  the  form 
oiirdAof,  which  is  less  in  accordance  with  analogy.  (Daderlein,  Lot. 
Syn.,  vol.  vi.,  j).  247.) — Btibulci.  We  have  allowed  this  reading  to 
stand,  with  Heyne  and  most  other  editors.  Wagner,  however,  con- 
tends strenuously  for  subtUci,  "  swine-herds,'*  which  he  even  admits 
into  the  text.  But  the  epithet  tardi  suits  better  the  habits  of  the 
bubuld,  in  consequence  of  the  slow  movements  of  the  cattle  whom 
they  tend. — Uvidus  hibemd,  &c.  "  Menalcas  came  all  wet  from  the 
winter  mast."  Menalcas  is  here  a  swine-herd,  or  subulctu,  and  his 
garments  are  wet  with  the  morning  dew  from  the  leaves  of  the 
forest,  whither  he  has  been  to  feed  his  swine  on  the  mast  that  haa 
been  lying  uncollected  on  the  ground  during  the  winter  season, 
which  has  just  passed  away ;  for  that  spring  now  prevails  is  plain- 
ly shown  from  the  flowers  that  adorn  the  head  of  Silvanus  (v.  25). 

21-23.  Unde  amor  iste  tibi.  "  Whence  (comes)  this  thy  passion 
unto  thee  V*  i.  e.,  what  maiden  has  inspired  thee  witji  this  passion  1 
Observe  the  force  of  iste.  (Compare  Theocritus,  i.,  78,  rivoct  ^ 
'yadk,  rdaaov  ipaaaat;) — Tua  cura.  "The  object  of  thy  anxious 
care ;"  more  literally,  "thy  care,"  i.  e.,  solicitude. — Ptrque  nwe*, 
dtc.  (Consult  Introductory  Remarks.)  Hence  it  appears  that  this 
Eclogue  was  written*  at  a  season  when  all  things  in  Italy  were 
decked  with  the  garb  of  spring,  while  in  the  Alpine  regions  the 
snow  still  covered  the  ground. 

24-25.  Agretti  capittM  honore.  "  With  rural  honour  of  head,*'  t.  e., 
crowned  with  rural  honours. — Silvanus.    An  Italian  deity,  God  of 
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the  Woods  and  Fields. — Florentes  frntku,  ice.  **  Staking  his  flow- 
ering ferulas  and  large  lilies."  He  wore,  according  to  the  poet,  a 
crown  on  this  occasion,  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  ferala  and 
the  lily,  which  shook  as  he  moTed  along.  The  ferula  of  the  an- 
cients is  OUT  fennel-giani,  a  large  plant  growing  to  the  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet,  with  leaves  cut  into  smaU  segments,  like  those  of 
fennel,  bu^  longer.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  large  um- 
bels. The  stalk  is  thick  and  full  of  fungous  pith,  which  was  used 
by  the  ancients  as  a  kind  of  tinder.  The  Greeks  termed  the  ferola 
vdpdfj^y  and,  according  to  the  old  classical  legend,  Prometheus, 
when  he  stole  the  fire  from  the  skies,  brought  it  to  earth  in  the 
hollow  of  this  plant.  Fee  thinks  that  the  ferula  of  Virgil  ought 
rather  to  be  identified  with  the  Ferula  Orientalis  of  Tonmefort, 
which  that  traveller  met  with  very  frequently  in  Greece. 

26-27.  fyn.  The  poet  here  refers  to  Gallus  and  himself.  They 
both  beheld  the  glowing  visage  of  the  god,  and  both  heard  his 
words. — Sanguineis  ehtli  baceisy  &c.  **  Glowing  with  the  blood-red 
berries  of  the  dwarf-elder  and  with  cinnabar."  The  ebulu»,  dwaif 
elder,  wall- wort,  or  dane-wort,  is  a  sort  of  elder,  and  very  like  tto 
common  elder-tree,  bnt  differs  from  it  essentially  in  being  really  an 
herb.  It  commonly  grows  to  about  the  height  of  a  yard.  The 
juice  of  the  berries  is  of  a  red  purple  colour.  It  has  obtained  the 
name  of  dane-wort,  because  it  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the 
blood  of'  the  Danes,  when  that  people  were  massacred  in  England. 
The  Greek  name  is  xa/^ioKTTf.    {Martyn,  ad  loe.) 

Minioque  rubentem.  The  images  of  the  rural  deities  were  often 
coloured  red  by  the  Romans.  (Compare  Omd,  Fast.,  i.,  416 ;  Ji, 
ib.j  vi.,  333,  &.C.) — Minium  is  the  native  cinnabar,  according  to  Mar- 
tyn  and  others,  or  the  ore  out  of  which  the  quicksilver  is  drawn. 
Minium  is  now  commonly  used,  says  Martyn,  to  designate  red-lead ; 
bnt  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  minium  of  the  Romans  was  the 
miltos,  or  cinnabarif  of  the  Grreeks.  Adams  thinks  that  the  ancients 
had  three  kinds  of  cinnabar:  1.  The  vegetable  cinnabar,  or  sanguis 
draconis,  being  the  resin  of  the  tree  caUed  Dracana  Draco ;  2.  The 
native  cinnabar,  6t  sulphuret  of  quicksilver ;  and,  3.  The  sil  Atti- 
cum,  or  factitious  cinnabar,  which  was  very  difiTerent  from  ours, 
being  a  preparation  of  a  shining  arenaceous  substance.  (Adame, 
Appendix  of  Scientific  T(erm»,'dcc.,  #.  v.) 

28-32.  Modus.  Supply  lameniationibua  iwUf  or  something  equiv- 
sdent.—Amor.  The  God  of  Love  is  here  meant. — Cytiso.  Consult 
note  on  Eclog.^  i.,  79. — TrisHs  at  ille.  Gallus,  receiving  no  con- 
solation from  the  gods,  as  the  particle  at  indicates,  now  turns  his 
discourse  to  the  Arcadian  shepherds ;  expresses  his  desire  of  being 
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neonied  by  them,  and  wishes  that  he  himself  had  been  ia  no  hi^iier 
Btatioo  thao  they. — Tamen  ctLntubittBt  ^Stc.  *'  You,  howoTer,  ye  Ar- 
cadians, will  sing  of  these  things  on  your  moantains,"  dec.  Obaerre 
the  force  of  iamen  here :  "  though  Loyo  cares  not  for  my  sad  £aite, 
you,  however,  O  Arcadian  shepherds^"  dtc.  The  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  is  this :  much  will  it  contribute  to  lessen  my  grief,  if 
you,  ye  Aroadiao  shepherds,  shall  sing  of  thismy  unhappy  fate,  and 
make  my  ill-requited  love  ihe  subject  of  your  strains  for  ihe  time 
to  come. 

33«40.  QuiescanL  Some  MSS.  ha vo  qtUeecent ;  less  correctly,  how- 
ever, it  being  uncertain  whether  the  Areadians  will  grant  his  re- 
quest.— Vestrique  grtgit.  '*0f  one  of  your  flocks." — i^wiaim^we. 
Supply  Witi«.—-i^ror.  "  An  object  of  ardent  aUi«;chment.'' — Sifiueut 
Amyntas.  *'  £ven  though  Amyatas  be  dark  of  hue.'*  Supply  sit. — 
Vneeinim.  Compare  EaU^.,  ii.,  18. — Soliu*.  The  reference  here 
is  to  willows  along  which  vines  are  trained.  (Compare  Ecleg.,  iii,, 
66.)  This  custom  appears  to  have  been  followed  in  some  districts 
of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  where  other  trees  would  not  grow.  It  certainly 
4oes  not  swt,  however,  a  mountainous  region  like  Arcadia. 

Serta.  "  Garland^4owers.'*  Garlands  are  here  taken  for  the 
flowere  that  are  to  compose  them.—- Hie  gelidifonUM,  &c.  Gallus 
DOW  t^s  Lyooris,  in  the  most  passionate  manner,  how  ha^[Kpy  they 
might  both  have  been  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  rural  life ;  whereas 
her  crueHy  has  driven  him  into  the  perils  of  warfare,  and  has  ex- 
posed herself  to  unnecessary  fatigues. 

44-48.  Duri  me,  6m.  Heyne  reads  ie  without  any  MS.  author- 
ity, thinking  it  absurd  that  Gallus  should  be  represented,  at  one  aod 
the  same  time,  as  a  shepherd  in  Areadia,  and  a  soldier  in  the  midst 
of  arms.  But  tiie  poet  mixes  up  all  things  in  the  present  Eclogue, 
Mending  together  Italian,  Arcadian,  and  Sicilian  affairs ;  he  intro- 
duces, moreover,  Silvanas,  an  Itahan  divinity,  along  with  Pan,  an 
Arcadian  one ;  he  makes,  too,  a  Sicilian  shepherd  talk  of  traversing 
Mount  Maenalus  (v.  56),  d&c.,  so  that  the  license  in  the  present  case 
is  a  very  venial  one.  The  reading  me  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  the 
true  one,  and  is  given  by  Voss,  Wunderlich,  Jahn,  and  Wagner. 

Nee  sii  mihi  credere  tarUum  !  "  Nor  be  it  for  me  to  believe  ao 
monstrous  a  thing,"  t.  e.,  O  that  I  could  believe  so  cruel  nn  act  un- 
true, an  act  that  indicates  snob  utter  inconstancy.  Tanhim  ia  here 
equivalent  to  tantam,  tarn  atrocem  rem.  Some  editors  make  the  pa- 
lenthesis  end  at  credere,  and  connect  Unium  as  an  adverb,  *<  only,** 
*<  naught  but,"  with  mdes. — Nivee,  eifrigora  Rheni.  Compare  Ib- 
Ifodvotoiy  Remarks  .—ill«  eine^    By  anaatiopbe,  for  4m«  me. 

^0*44.  Ok€leidic0  Term,    "  In  Chaleidian  verse."    The  alkuMn 
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is  to  Euphoridm  a  Qntk  poet  of  ClMloi%  to  the  klMd  of  Eatei, 
born  B.C.  S74.  He  was  greet^  edmiudd  by  miny  of  the  Roauui% 
and  some  ,of  his  peefln  were  iositated  or  tranalated  by  Oalloa.— 
Pastori*  Siculi  mtiaiMot  ttwemd.  **  I  will  set  to  moeic  oa  the  pipe  of 
the  SidliaB  ahepherd."  (Oonsalt  note  on  BeUif.,  y.»  14.)  The  al- 
iQsioB  ia  to  Theoontae,  the  Sicflian  poet,  and  aathor  of  paatorya. 
The  meaakif  appeaia  lo  be,  that  Gattue  took  the  subjeot  ef  hie  pea* 
torals  from  fiophorion,  and  Uiat  he  eopied  aaore  or  leee  the  mananr 
ofTbeooritoa. 

Ctrtum  ut  mtUU  jpa<i.  «<  I  am  reaolTod  to  prefer  eodnriaf  mf 
paasion."  Supply  aai^net  after  paiL^^Spdma.  From  the  Oveek 
eiHi^ata.  Virgil  is  followed,  in  using  thia  form,  by  the  author  of  the 
Cilia  (v.  466),  by  Clatidiao  (BtU.  Gei,^  864),  and  otbeia. 

55^1.  IiU€rea  mixiu,  dec.  *»  Meanwhile  I  will  roam  orer  afl 
Mffcaaioa  in  oompany  with  the  nympha.''  He  now,  with  all  the  wiM 
fbrvan  of  a  mind  unaeltled  by  paaaioii,  paaeea  to  the  eatateot  of 
bnntittg.-^ifurfti  Nympki».  For  the  more  uaoal  form  of  e»preeaioa» 
**piefmixtuM  N^intpld§.**^MamUu  Consult  note  on  Echg.,  rm^  88. 
'-^-AcreM  mpTM,  <*  The  fieioe  wild  boars/'— Fa9«A«aiB#  »aUuM.  Fu» 
ttienius  waa  a  mountain  of  Aroadia,  fbrmiag  the  limit  between  thia 
eonntry  and  the  ATfohe  temtoriea.  K  atill  retains  the  naaae  of 
Farthefd. 

Lux99fue  Mnafitef.  •<  And  resonnding  groree."  Referring  either 
to  the  barking  of  the  honnda,  or  the  noiae  of  the  wind  amid  tiie 
brancfaea  of  the  treea.  The  latter  is^  nioi«  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
aaage  of  the  poets.^I«&0t  Panh»  iorquert^  Ac.  **  It  deligfau  aae  to 
discharge  Cydonian  shafts  from  a  Parthian  bow."  The  Cretaaa 
and  ParthianB  were  both  famed  for  their  skill  in  arebery.  A  Cretan 
arrow  and  Parthian  bow,  therefore,  are  here  empkyyed  to  denote  an 
arrow  and  bow  the  best  of  their  fcind.-^C^f(oina.  Cydonia  was  one 
of  the  most  anoieDt  eitieB  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and  stood  on  the 
Borthem  coast  of  the  noithwestera  port  of  the  island.  It  was  the 
moat  powerful  and  wealthy  of  the  Cretan  cities,  and  henee  **C7^ 
donian"  is  equivalent  to  **  Cretan." — Sit,  The  oomuMm  editieni 
have  $int,  whidh  is  erroneous.  The  reference  is  to  the  use  of  the 
bow,  not  to  the  bow  and  arrows  themselTes.^BMMitfe.    The  God 

62-63.  Jamnefue  HamadryaieSf  &t^.  GaUus  having  amused  hin- 
aelf  with  the  thought  of  diverting  his  passion,  and  then  reflected 
on  the  ineuffieiency  of  those  pasiimee,  declares  that  he  will  sew 
giv«  up  all  ezpeetation  of  be^  delii^ted  by  the  channa  either  of 
the  iDOutttry  er  of  poetiy.'^-JlMfeedryedai.    The  Hamadiyaii  aio 
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those  Nymi^s  which  belong  to  particiUar  trees,  and  are  bom  and 
perish  along  with  them.  The  name  is  derived  from  ofia,  **  together 
vfith,**  and  <Jpvf,  "a  tree.*l  (Compare  note  on  Eclog.^  ii.,  6.) — Cm^ 
eedUe.    "  Fare  ye  well."    Equivalent  here  to  vaUte,  .  . 

64-^9.  lUum.  Referring  again  to  the  God  of  Love. — Nostri  la- 
bore*.  **  Our  labours."  Referring  to  the  toils  of  the  hunt,  which 
he  finds  to  be  all  in  vain,  and  that  love  cannot  be  rooted  out  by 
meauis  of  these. — Nee,  sifrigoribus  mediiSf  die.  *'  Neither  if  we  both 
drink  of  the  Hebrus  in  the  midst  of  the  frosts,  and  endure  the 
Sithonian  snows  of  humid  winter."  The  Hebrus  was  a  large  river 
of  Thrace,  rising,  according  to  Thucydides  (ii.,  96),  in  Mount  Sco- 
mius ;  but,  according  to  Pliny  (iv.,  11),  in  Mount  Rhodope.  It  falls 
into  the  uEgean,  and  is  now  the  Maritza.—'Sithoniasque  nives.  The 
Sithones  were  a  people  of  Thrace,  a  cold  and  snowy  country,  so 
that  "  Sithonian"  is  here  taken  for  **  Thracian."  Sithonia  was  the 
central  one  of  the  three  promontories  which  lay  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Chalcidice^  in  what  was  afterward  a  part  of  Macedonia. 

Quum  moriens  altd,  &c.  *'  When  the  dying  bark  withers  on  the 
lofty  elm."  Observe  that  liber,  properly 4he  inner  part  of  the  bark,  is 
here  taken  for  the  bark  generally. — Versemua.  "  We  tend ;"  more 
literally,  "  we  drive  to  and  fro,"  i.  e.,  from  pasture  to  pasture. — 
Sub  sidere  Cancri.  *^  Beneath  the  constellation  of  Cancer,"  i.  e^ 
fiiir  to  the  south,  and  in  the  torrid  zone. — Omnia  vineit  amor,  dtc. 
Heyne  thinks  the  connection  here  somewhat  harsh.  Not  so.  The 
line  is  meant  to  express  the  return  to  a  sounder  mind.  Love  con- 
quers all  things ;  and,  since  love  conquers  all  things,  come,  let  us 
too  yield,  nor  wish  to  conquer  him.  . 

70-74.  Hoc  eat  erit,  <Stc.  We  are  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  piece,  where  the  poet,  who  personates  a  goatherd  (v.  7),  tells  the 
Muses  that  he  has  performed  enough  in  this  humble  way  of  writing. 
He  entreats  the  Muses  to  add  dignity  to  his  lowly  verse,  that  it  may 
become  worthy  of  Gallus,  for  whom  his  affection  is  continually  in- 
creasing ;  and  at  last  desires  his  goats  to  go  home,  because  they 
have  fed  enough,  and  the  evening  approaches. 

Fiecellam.  A  basket  for  holding  cheese  or  pressed  milk.  ((3oiii- 
pare  TibulL,  ii.,  3,  l5.)'-'Hibisco,  Consult  note  on  Edog.,  iL,  30, 
74  — Maxima.  "  Of  the  greatest  interest,"  t.  e.,  most  acceptable. 
'^Cujus  amor,    "  The  love  for  whom." 

75-77.  Gravis.  "Hurtful,"  i.  e.,  bringing  on  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, when  the  limbs  have  been  relaxed  by  heat. — Juniperi  grawiM 
umbra.  Alluding  to  the  noxious  exhalations  which. proceed  lirom 
the  Jnniper-tree  during  the  night.-^iSamr<B.  "Ye  well-fed." — 
Heaperua.    Consult  note  on  Eelog.,  viii.,  30. 
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NOTES 

THE  GEORGIC& 


1.  Thi  term  Georgia  is  of  Greek  origin,  coming  fhmi  Vtuf^utd^ 
and  means,  properly,  *'  things  appertaining  to  tillage  or  agricul- 
ture." 

n.  The  Greek  word  yeopytKd  is  the  nominatire  plural  neuter  of 
the  adjective  yeupyiKd^,  which  is  itself  a  deriTative  from  'yetfffy6c, 
^  a  husbandman,**  and  this  last  is  compounded  of  yia  (the  resolTed 
form  of  717),  "earth,"  and  fyyov^  "work,"  or  "labour." 

III.  The  genitive  plural  of  Georgica  will  be  Georgiein,  from  the 
Greek  form  yeofryiKiiv.  Some  editions  gire  the  Latin  form  Gtorgi- 
corum  in  the  running  titles  to  the  dillbrent  books  of  the  poem ;  but 
the  Greek  mode  of  expression  is  preferable. 

lY.  "The  poem  of  Virgil,  entitled  the  *Georgic9,*  is  as  remark- 
able for  majesty  and  magnificence  of  diction  as  the  Eclogues  are 
for  sweetness  and  harmony  of  versification.  It  Is  the  most  com-' 
plete,  elaborate,  and  finished  poem  in  the  Latin,  or,  perhaps,  any 
other  language ;  and  though  the  choice  of  subject,  and  the  situa- 
tions, afforded  less  expectation  of  success  than  the  pastorals,  so 
much  has  been  achieved  by  art  and  genius,  that  the  author  has 
chiefly  exhibited  himself  as  a  poet  on  topics  where  it  was  difltetth  to 
appear  as  such. 

V.  "  Rome,  fh>m  its  peculiar  situation,  was  not  wefl  adapted  for 
commerce ;  and  from  the  time  of  Romulus  to  that  of  Cesar,  agri- 
culture had  been  the  chief  care  of  the  Romans.  Its  operations 
were  conducted  by  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  its  precepts  incul- 
cated by  the  profoundest  scholars.  The  long  continuance,  how- 
eTer,  and  cruel  ravages  of  the  civil  wars,  bad  now  occasioned  an* 
almost  general  desolation.  Italy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  depop- 
ulated of  its  husbandmen.  The  soldiers,  by  whom  the  lands  were 
newly  acquired,  had  too  long  ravaged  the  fields  to  think  of  cultiva- 
ting them ;  and,  m  consequence  of  the  fhrms  lying  waste,  a  famine 
and  insurrection  had  nearly  ensued. 

VI.  "  In  these  circimistances,  Maecenas  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
rerlve  the  decayed  spirit  of  agriculture,  to  recall  the  lost  habits  of 
peaceful  industry,  and  to  make  rural  improvement,  as  it  had  been  in 
former  times,  the  prevailing  amusement  among  the  great ;  and  he 
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wisely  judged  that  no  method  was  so  likely  to  contribute  to  these 
important  objects  as  a  recommendation  of  agriculture  by  all  the  in- 
sinuating charms  of  poetry.  At  his  suggestion,  accordingly,  Virgil 
commenced  his  Georgicst  which  poem  was  thiis,  in  some  degree^ 
undertaken  from  a  political  motive,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  country ;  and  as,  in  the  Eclogue  which  announces 
the  return  of  the  Golden  Age,  he  strives  to  render  his  woods  wor- 
thy of  a  consul,  so  in  bis  Georgics  he  studied  to  make  his  fields 
deserving  of  Maecenas  and  Augustus. 

YII.  **  But,  though  written  with  a  patriotic  object,  by  order  of  a 
Roman  statesman,  and  on  a  subject  peculiarly  Roman,  the  imita- 
tive spirit  of  Latin  poetry  still  prevailed,  and  the  author  could  not 
avoid  recurring,  even  in  his  Georgics,  to  a  Grecian  model.  A  few 
verses  on  the  signs  and  prognostics  of  the  weather  have  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus ;  but  the  Works  and  Days  of 
Hesiod  is  the  pattern  which  he  has  chiefly  held  in  view.  In  refer- 
ence to  his  imitation  of  this  model,  he  himself  styles  his  Georgics 
an  Ascra:an  poem  ;  and  he  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  sincere 
admirer  of  the  ancient  bard. 

VIII.  "  In  the  Works  and  Days,  Hesiod,  after  a  description  of  the 
successive  ages  of  the  world,  points  out  the  various  means  for  pro- 
curing an  honest  livelihood.  Of  these,  the  proper  exercise  of  agri- 
culture is  one  of  the  principal.  He  accordingly  gives  directions  for 
the  labours  of  the  field,  and  enumerates  tbose  days  on  which  the 
various  operations  of  husbandry  ought  to  be  performed.  It  is  chief- 
ly, then,  in  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  Georgics  (where  Virgil 
discourses  of  tillage  and  planting)  that  he  has  imitated  the  Works 
and  Days,  Hesiod  has  pot  treated  of  the  breeding  of  cattle,  or 
care  of  bees,  which  form  the  subjects  of  the  third  and  fourth  books 
of  the  Roman  poet;  but  in  the  former  books  he  has  copied  his 
predecessor  in  some  of  the  most  minute  precepts  of  agriculture,  as 
well  as  in  his  injunctions  with  regard  to  the  superstitious  observ- 
ance of  days. 

IX.  "Virgil's  arrangement  of  his  topics  is  at  once  the  most 
natural,  and  that  which  best  carries  his  reader  along  with  him.  He 
begins  with  the  preparation  of  the  inert  mass  of  earth,  and  the 
sowing  of  grain,  which  form  the  most  intractable  parts  of  his  sub- 
ject. Then  he  discloses  to  our  view  a  more  open  prospect  and  wi- 
der horizon,  leading  us  among  the  rich  and  diversified  scenes  of 
nature,  the  shades  of  vineyards,  and  blossoms  of  orchards.  He 
next  presents  us  with  pictures  of  joyous  and  animated  existence. 
The  useful  herds,  the  courageous  horse,  the  Nomades  of  Africa 
and  Scythia  pass  before  us,  and  the  fancy  is  t  -'•jted  by  ii^  ;?«  ©f  * 
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the  whole  moving  creation.  He  at  length  condndes  with  those 
inMNsts  which  have  formed  themselves  into  a  well-ordered  comma- 
nity,  and  which,  in  their  nature,  laws,  and  government,  seem  most 
nearly  to  approach  the  human  species. 

X.  *'  Many  of  Virgil's  rules,  particularly  those  concerning  the 
care  of -eattle,  have  been  taken  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  agri- 
cuttural  writers  of  his  own  country.  SeneOa,  indeed,  talks  lightly 
of  the  accuracy  and  value  of  bis  precepts ;  but  Columella  speaks  ol 
him  as  an  agricultural  oracle ;  and  all  modem  travellers,  who  have 
had  occasion  to  examine  the  mode  of  agriculture  even  at  this  day 
practised  in  Italy,  bear  testimony  to  his  exactness  in  the  minutest 
particulars.  His  precepts  of  the  most  sordid  and  trivial  descrip- 
tion are  delivered  with  dignity,  and  the  most  common  observations 
have  received  novelty  or  importance  by  poetic  embellishment. 
This  talent  of  expressing  with  elegance  what  is  trilling,  and  in  it- 
self little  attractive,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  arts  of  poetry,  and 
no  poet  ever  knew  better  than  Virgil  *Angustu  hine  •ddtrt  rebut 
honor  em,* 

XI.  **  But  though  Virgil  has  inculcated  his  precepts  with  as  much 
clearness,  elegance,  and  dignity  as  the  nature  of  his  subject  ad- 
mits, and  even  in  this  respect  has  greatly  improved  upon  Hesiod, 
still,  it  is  not  on  these  precepts  that  the  chief  beauty  of  the  Geor- 
gics  depends.  With  the  various  discussions  on  com,  vines,  cattle, 
&nd  bees,  he  has  interwoven  every  philosophical,  moral,  or  mytho- 
logical episode  on  which  be  could  with  propriety  seize.  In  all  di- 
dactic poems  the  episodes  are  the  chief  embellishments.  The  no- 
blest passages  of  Lucretius  are  those  in  which  he  so  sincerely 
paints  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  the  delights  of  moderation  and 
contentment.  In  like  manner,  the  finest  verses  of  Virgil  are  his  in- 
vocations to  the  gods,  his  addresses  to  Augustus,  his  account  of 
the  prodigies  before  the  death  of  Cesar,  and  his  description  of 
Italy.  How  beautiful  and  refreshing  are  his  praises  of  a  country 
life ;  how  solemn  and  majestic  his  encomium  on  the  sage,  who  had 
triumphed,  as  it  were,  over  the  power  of  destiny ;  who  had  shut  his 
ears  to  the  murmurs  of  Acheron,  and  dispelled  from  his  imagina- 
tion those  invisible-  and  inaudible  phantoms  which  w{[nder  on  the 
other  side  of  death  ! 

XII.  "  The  judgment  and  poetic  taste  of  Virgil  were  riper  when 
he  wrote  the  Georgics  than  when  he  was  employed  on  the  Ec- 
logues. If  the  lines  commonly  added  as  the  concluding  ones  to  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Georgics  are  genuine,  Virgil  was  finishing  this 
poem  at  Naples  about  the  year  B.C.  30."— (l>un2op,  Hitt.  Rom.  LU. 
vol.  iii.,  p.  133,  9eqq.) 
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BOOK   I. 
Analyst*  of  the  SuhjecL 
L  Yimou,  amwmncM  to  Mvcwias  the  anbject  of  eftoh  bo«k  ol  tte 
poem :  1.  Agricultiire  ia  general    2.  Vmes  and  treee.    3.  M«ii9ig[»- 
nentof  cattle,    i.  Bees.    (t.  1^) 

U.  Invocatioa  of  the  god»  (v.  6-23),  and  of  Aqguitiia  C»8«r  (▼. 
2^-42). 

IIL  Commeoceweat  of  the  anl^eat.    Tkii^  to  be  attended  te 
beiore  aowin^.    (v.  43-99.) 
(A.)  The  fiiet  appearaaee  of  mildneea  in  the  seaaoa  aboald  iavile 

the  huabaodnaa  to  the  labmiT  of  the  plough.    (▼.  4»^4t.) 
(B.)  Fallowa.    (▼.  47-W.) 
(C.)  Previona  koowledge  of  the  olimate,  natine  of  the  eoiI»  and 

of  ita  habitoal  cultivatioQ  neceseaiT.    (▼.  49-42.) 
(D.)  The  rich  soil  to  be  ploughed  deep,  and  early  in  spring;  the 

poor  with  a  itoliow  Airrow,  io  aotwEDiD.  (v.  63^70.) 
(£.)  Strengthening  of  the  soil :  l.  Bj  repose ;  2.  By  change  <tf 
crop ;  3.  By  manaring ;  4.  By  burning  the  stubble.  (▼.  7l-4ta«> 
(F.)  Breaking  down  the  oohesiTe  oloda  wHh  harrows  and  oaier 
hurdles,  and  carefnUy  puiYeiiiiag  it;  eross-plonghing.  (t. 
94-90.)     , 

IT.  Things  to  be  attended  to  after  sowing,    (r.  100-159.) 

(A.)  pry  winters  and  moist  summers  to  be  prayed  for.  (▼.  100- 
103.) 

(B.)  In  shallow,  sandy  soils,  the  ridges  to  be  levelled  after  sow- 
ing.   (V.  104-105.) 

(C.)  Irrigation  of  corn  cropsp    (v.  106-110.) 

(D.)  Depasturing  the  winter-proud  plants,    (v.  111-113.) 

(E.)  Draining,    (v.  114-117.) 

(F.)  Precautions  to  be  exercised  against  the  various  plagues, 
which  Jupiter,  iu  order  to  sharpen  the  inventive  faculties  of 
man,  has  caused  to  succeed  the  Golden  Age  ;  namely,  the  dis- 
eases of  plants,  the  growth  of  weeds,  the  encroachment  of  birds 
and  vermin,  the  exuberance  of  shade,  the  continuance  of 
drought.  All  these  evils  are  to  be  averted  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  and  by  piety  towards  the  gods.    (v.  118-159.) 

V.  Bcqoisitea  for  both  employments,  as  well  (donghing  as  now* 
ing.    (T.  160^903.' 
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(A.)  Implemeats  of hasbandry,  plongh,  wagons,  aledgM,  harroirs, 

baskets,  corn-fan,  &c.    (▼.  160-188.) — A  particular  dasoriplMm 

of  the  plough.    (▼.  169-176.) 
(B.)  Threshing-floor,    (v.  176-186.) 
(C.)  Attention  to  be  paid  to  signs  of  froitflitiiess ;  and  indication 

of  some  of  these.    (▼.187-193.) 
(D.)  Medicating  seed.  (▼.  198-196.)— Selecting  of  seed.  (▼.197- 

303.) 

VI.  Proper  attention  to  be  paid  to  times  and  seasons.    (▼.  804- 
310.) 

(A.)  Season  for  sowing  barley,  flax,  esculent  poppy.  (▼.  808- 
814.)— Season  fbr  sowing  beans,  lucern,  millet.  (▼.  816-818.) 
— Season  for  sowing  wheat  and  spelt.  (▼.  819-886. )~Season 
for  sowing  vetches,  lentils,  dec.    (v.  887-830.) 

(B.)  The  course  of  the  sun ;  the  celestial  sphere  described  ;  the 
zones,  the  two  poles,  &c.  (v.  831-861.) — ^Utility  of  this  Imowl- 
edge  for  the  husbandman.    (▼.  858-856.) 

(C.)  Employments  to  be  attended  to  in  rainy  weather.  (▼.  867- 
867.) 

(D.)  Employments  on  festival  days.    (▼.  868-875.) 

(E.)  Employments  on  the  diflferent  days  of  the  month.  (▼.  876- 
886.) 

(F.)  Things  to  be  done  at  night.  (▼.  887-896.)— On  a  summer's 
night.    (▼.  889-890.)— On  a  winter's  night.    (▼.  891-896.) 

(G.)  Things  to  be  done  by  day.  (v.  897-310.)— On  a  summer's 
day.    (V.  897-899.)— On  a  winter's  day.    (▼.  300-310.) 

VII.  The  weather,  and  the  means  of  protection  against  the  same. 
(▼.  311-614.) 

(A.)  Storms  in  autumn  and  spring  particularly  dangerous.    (▼. 

311-315.) 
(B.)  Storms  in  summer.    (▼.  316-381.)— Thnnder^toraM.    (▼. 

388-334.) 
(C.)  In  order  to  guard  against  all  of  these,  the  positions  of  the 

heavenly  bodies  must  be  carefully  studied.    (▼.  836-887.) 
(D.)  But  more  especially  the  gods  must  be  propitiated ;  the  sm« 

cred  rites  of  Oeres  must  be  duly  performed,  both  in  spring  (▼. 

838-346),  and  before  the  harvest,    (v.  347-850.) 
(E.)  Various  natural  prognostics  of  change  of  weather  are  now 

given.    (▼.  851-437.)— Of  wind.    (v.  856-369.)— Of  rain.    (▼. 

370-898.)— Of  clear  weather,    (v.  893-488.) 
<F.)  Prognostics  of  weather  given  by  the  moon.    (v.  484-487.) 
T 
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(6.)  Prognostics  of  weather  given  by  the  sun.  (t.  438-463.) 
(H.)  The  sun  even  gives  prognostics  of  political  changes.  Prod- 
igies that  preceded  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  the  conse- 
quent miseries  of^  Rome ;  miseries  without  end.  if  the  saored 
plough  be  Dot  restored  to  its  due  honours,  if  Augustus  Caesar 
shall  not  continue  to  reign,  and  protect  the  cultivators  of  the 
fields  umleT  a  paoific  dooiinion.    (v.  464-^14.) 


1-4.  Quid  facieU  UUas  segetes.  "  What  may  produce  joyful  bar- 
vests,"  t.  e.,  abundant  ones.  Compare  the  language  of  Scripture : 
'^The  valleys  shall  stand  so  thick  with  corn,  that  they  shall  laugh 
and  fing"  Pt.  Ixv.,  14.  —The  poet,  in  the  four  opening  verses, 
nnfolds  the  plan  of  the  entire  poem.  The  first  book  is  to  treat  of 
agriculture  in  general ;  the  second,  of  vines  and  trees  ;  the  third, 
of  the  management  of  cattle ;  the  fourth,  of  bees. — Qw  sidere. 
"Under  what  constellation,"  t.  e.,  at  what  season  of  the  year.  Tlie 
different  periods  proper  for  the  performance  of  particnlar  agricul- 
tural duties  were  known  to  the  ancient  husbandman  by  the  rising 
and  setting  of  particular  constellations  or  stars.  The  movements 
of  these  served  him  as  a  kind  of  calendar. 

Terram  vcrter§,  **  To  turn  up  the  ground  with  the  plough,*'  i.  «., 
to  plough  the  soO.  Supply  aro/rp, — Macenas.  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas, 
the  friend  and  minister  of  Augustus,  and  at  whose  request  Virgil 
composed  this  poem.  (Consult  Introductory  Remarks.)— CTZmw^ 
adjungere  vites.  "  And  to  join  the  vines  to  the  elms."  The  an- 
cients trained  their  vines  along  trees,  it  being  thought  by  them  that 
stages  injured  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  elm  was  the  favour- 
ite tree  for  this  purpose.  Observe  that,  though  aUuding  here  ^pe- 
cially  to  vines,  the  poet  refers,  in  fact,  to  the  culture  of  trees  in 
general. 

Qua  cura  bourn.  <*  What  is  to  be  our  care  of  cattle."  Supply 
ski — Qui  cultus  httiendOf  du:.  **  What  treatment  is  requisite  for  the 
keeping  of  flocks."  Qui  is  here  for  quis.  Observe,  moreover,  that 
Ae  dative  of  the  gerundive  has  here  its  fNroper  force  of  suitable- 
Bess  or  fltness,  and  that  kabendo  pecari  is  equivalent,  in  tact,  to  **  ia 
reete  hahatur  pecus"  i.  e.,  ui  recU  ewretur. — Ajnbua  fuanta  earjferiem- 
(ia«  &e.  "How  much  experience  is  needed  for  the  frugal  bees  J* 
t.  e.,  for  their  rearing  and  care.  Some  editions  have  pania,  which 
is  far  less  poetieal  and  spirited. 

&-9.  Hinc.  "  From  these  themes."  Equivalent  to  ex  his,  or  iko- 
rum  partem^  and  intended  as  the  language  of  modesty.  (Compare 
the  nomeric  rwv  afi6$ev.    Od.,  i.,  10.)^7o«,  O  cUarisnma  mundi  im 
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atrno,  4tc.  «•  Be  ye  propitious  to  my  streios,  O  yo  most  nsptendeot 
Inoiinaries  of  the  univene,  that  lead  onward  the  year  as  it  glides 
through  the  heavens."  Grammaticaay  speaking,  vot  here  refers  to 
ftrte  pedem  (t.  U)  in  eommon  with  the  other  intervening  nonuna- 
tives ;  but  as  this,  if  literally  rendered,  would  make  an  incongruous 
image,  we  may,  by  the  force  of  seugma,  suppose  mUU  propUHt  or 
something  equtvalent.  to  be  understood,  and  to  this  we  may  refer 
not  only  vof  in  the  present  line,  but  also  the  vo§  which  is  to  be  sup- 
plied with  Liber  and  Cent  in  the  seventh. 

Munii  lumina.  The  reference  is  to  the  sun  and  Du>on,  the  solar 
system  being  supposed  to  comprise  the  universe.  Some  suppose 
mundi  bijMna  to  refer  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  and,  to  suk  this  inter- 
pretation, place  a  comma  after  amitifii.  This,  howeve^  altogether 
errooeoos.  The  several  divinities  are  invoked  in  the  order  of  their 
influence  on  vegetation  and  agriculture.  First*come  the  sun  and 
moon,  whose  influence  is  greatest,  and  who  govern  the  seasons 
of  the  entire  year ;  and  them  Bacchus  and  Ceres  are  invoked,  the 
bestowers  respectively  of  wine  and  corn,  and  who  lead  merely  two 
parts  of  the  year. 

Liber,  et  Mima  Ceret.  '<  (You,  too),  Baocbus  and  benignant  Ceres." 
Supply  et  vof,  i.  e,,  and  be  ye,  too,  propitious,  dec. — Vutro  si  fmi- 
nere.  ^  Since,  through  your  bounty."  JSi  is  here  equivalent  to  «t- 
quidem,  or  quandoquidem. — Tellus  Ckaomimih  dec,  ««The  earth  ex- 
changed the  Cbaonian  acorn  for  the  rich  ear,"  t.  c,  for  the  ear  of 
com  rich  with  swelHng  grains.  By  uUue  are  meant  the  dweUers  on 
earth's  surface,  or,  in  other  words,  the  early  race  of  men.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  legend,  the  primitive  seat  of  man  was  in  Epirus, 
around  Dodona,  and  here  the  human  race  lived  on  acorns,  until  an 
acquaintance  with  agriculture  gave  them  the  means  of  a  better  sub- 
sistence. From  acorns  and  simple  water  they  then  rose  to  the  use 
of  grain  and  wine,  the  fabled  giAs  respectively  of  Ceres  and  Bao- 
chtts.— CAaonia;n.  The  epithet  '*Chaonian"  is  equivalent  here  to 
**  Dodon«an."    (Consult  note  on  McUtg.,  iz.,  13.) 

PocuUque  inventis,  &c.  "  And  mingled  (the  contents  of)  Ache- 
loian  cups  with  the  newly-discovered  juices  of  the  grape,"  t^ «.,  and 
mingled  with  water  the  newly-discovered  wine.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  generally  drank  their  wine  diluted  with  water. — AcheUia. 
According  to  the  conunon  interpretation,  the  Acbeldus,  a  river  of 
Epirus,  was  celebrated  as  the  first  that  broke  forth  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  early  earth,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  stream  is  taken 
figuratively  for  the  element  of  water  in  general,  and  **  Aoheldan 
cape"  mean  merety  **  cihw  of  water."    Hermann,  however,  rejeote 
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tiie  first  part  of  this  explanation,  and  makes  the  name  'Ax^^^oc  refer 
to  water  in  general,  because  derived  from  ;t^A«r,  "  testa,"  the  alla- 
Bion  being  to  pare  and  running  water  as  formed  from  the  melting 
of  a  cooering  of  ice.  {De  Mus,  Fluv.,  dec.,  p.  17.  Opu9c.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  304.) 

10->13.  PrtBsentia  numina.  **  Te  present  divinities."  The  refer- 
ence is  to  diTinittes  who  are  ever  near  at  hand  to  aid  the  husband- 
man ;  whereas  other  deities  are  to  be  invoked  to  come  from  afar. 
— Faum.  The  Fauns  and  Dryads  are  liere  invoked  as  presiding 
oyer  pastures  and  woods.  (Consult  note  on  Eelog.,  vi.,  27.) — FerU 
feiem.  "  Approach.'*— Dryaik»yi«.  (Consult  note  on  EcU^.,  ii.,  46.) 
— Munera  tutra.  The  reference  is  to  all  that  precedes,  namely, 
the  gifts  of  grain,  wine,  herds,  flocks,  dec. 

TStque,  O  cut  jfrima,  dec.  "  And  thou,  O  Neptune,  for  whom  the 
earth,  struck  by  thy  mighty  trident,  first  brought  forth  instanta- 
neons  the  snorting  steed,"  t.  e.,  and  be  thou,  too,  propitious  to  my 
strains,  O  Neptune,  at  whose  command,  and  on  being  struck  by 
whose  powerful  trident,  the  earth  produced  in  an  instant  the  snort- 
ing steed,  starting  into  life  from  her  bosom.  When  Neptune  and 
Minerva  were  contending  as  to  which  of  the  two  should  give  name 
to  the  capital  of  Attica,  the  gods  decreed  that  it  should  be  called 
after  the  one  who  produced  what  would  prove  the  most  useful 
gift  to  man.  Neptune  thereupon  struck  the  ground  with  his  tri- 
dent, and  the  war-horse  leaped  forth.  Minerva  then  threw  her 
spear,  and  from  the  spo'f  where  it  fell  sprang  the  olive-tree.  Her 
gift  was  adjudged  to  be  the  more  useful  of  the  two,  and  the  city 
was  accordingly  called  Athens,  from  her  Greek  name  'AO^iny.  Such 
is  the  account  given  by  Servius,  by  Ovid  (iHel.,  vi.,  70),  and  by  the 
scholiast  to  Statius  {Tkeb.f  xii.,  632).  On  the  other  hand,  authori- 
ties much  more  worthy  of  reliance  make  Neptune  to  have  pro- 
duced in  this  contest  a  well  or  fountain  of  salt  wBter.  {Herod. , 
Tiii.,  bb.-^ApoUod.j  iii.,  14,  1. — Varro,  ap.  Augustin.,  Civ.  D.,  xviii., 
9. — Patuan.,  i. ,  26,  dec.)  Now  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  Virgil 
would  have  deviated  from  this  latter  account  bad  he  been  referring 
to  the  Contest  in  question  ;  and  therefore  since  salt,  or  sea  water, 
does  not  at  all  enter  into  the  operations  of  husbandry,  and  since  no 
mention  is  made  by  the  poet  immediately  after  of  the  oUto  of  Mi- 
nerva, but  only  for  the  first  time  in  line  18,  we  ought,  in  aU  likeli- 
faood,  to  refer  the  language  of  the  text  to  the  legend  mentioned  by 
Probus  and  Lucan  (vi.,  396),  according  to  which  Neptune,  withoat 
any  contest  with  any  other  deity,  produced  the  first  horse  out  of  a 
rook  struck  by  him  in  Thessaly,  a  country  famed  for  its  steeds. 
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This  view  of  the  subject  ia  embraced  by  Cerda,  Voss,  and  Jahn,  the 
latter  of  whom  refers,  aiso,  to  Bottiger.    {Amalih.,  toI.  it.,  p.  810.) 

Prima.  Observe  the  poetic  usage  here  of  prinui  agreeing  with 
tellu9,  whereas  in  rendering  we  must  regard  it  as  if  written  primum, 
and  qualifying  fudU  as  an  adverb.  Heindorff  erroneoosly  makes 
prima  tellus  here  the  same  as  nova  iellus,  (Ad  Har.^  Sai.,  I,  3,  99.) 
— Fndii.  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  fudtt^  literally,  **  poured 
forth,"  in  denoting  the  instantaneous  result  of  an  action. 

14-15.  Et  cuUor  rumontm^  dus.  "  And  (thou,  AristaBOS),  guardian 
of  the  groves^  through  whose  protecting  care  three  hundred  anew- 
white  steers  browse  upon  the  pasture-grounds  of  Cea.'*  Both  iif- 
morum  and  dmuta  refer  to  pasture-grounds,  covered  in  the  former 
case  with  an  open  wood  or  grove,  and  in  the  latter  with  dumps  of 
bushes,  Uie  leaves  of  which  also  afford  nutriment  to  the  cattle.  Ih^ 
meium^  properly,  is  a  place  where  bushes  (iimit)  grow.-^CiM.  Equiv* 
alent  here  to  cujua  bentfieio.  {Wundtrlick^  ad  lacy-^Cett.  Cea,  or 
Ceos,  an  island  of  the  JSgean,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  was  fiuned 
for  its  rich  pastures.  The  modern  name  is  Zea. — Ter  centum.  To 
be  taken  here  as  a  general  indication  of  number,  and  denoting 
merely  numerous  herds.  The  reference  in  this  whole  passage  is 
to  Aristseus,  son  of  ApoUo  and  Gyrene,  according  to  the  commoH 
legend,  who  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  protector  of  flocks  and  herds,  of  the  vine,  and  of  olive  planta* 
tions.  He  taught  men  to  hunt,  and  to  keep  bees,  and  also  averted 
from  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  other  causes 
of  destruction. 

16-20.  Ipse,  Observe  the  force  of  this  pronoun  here  in  assigning 
to  l^an  a  dignity  and  rank  superior  to  that  of  the  Fauns,  the  Dryads, 
and  even  Aristseus. — Nemus  ptUrium.  Pan  was  fabled  to  have  been 
born  in  Arcadia.— SflZ/i«jii«  Lyem.  "  And  the  woody  regions  of 
Lycaeus."  Mount  Lyceus,  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  Arcadia, 
was  sacred  to  Pan,  and  famed  for  its  woodUind  pastures.— Tv«  si 
tibiy  &c.  "  If  thy  Maenalus  be  a  care  to  thee."  These  words  con- 
tain the  reason  why  Pan  should  be  present.  So  surely  as  Msnalus 
is  dear  to  him,  so  surely  ought  he  to  be  present  to  the  bard  who 
now  invokes  his  M.^Manala.  (Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  vu.,  22.) 
—Tegetxe.  "  God  of  Tegea ;"  literally,  '*  Tegeaean."  Pan  was  so 
called  from  Tegea,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  where  he  was  worshipped 
with  peculiar  honours.  It  lay  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  Msnalian  ridge. 

OUaque,  Minerva,  iaoeiUrix.  Conault  note  on  line  13.— I7«ctfii«, 
fuer,  monstraUrr  aratri.  •♦  And  (thou,  O)  boy,  that  didst  point  out  to 
T2 
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man  the  uses  of  the  bendiDg  plough  ;*'  literally,  "  pointer-out  of  the 
curved  plough."  The  allusion  is  to  Triptolemus,  the  son  of  Celeos, 
who  was  taught  the  art  of  husbandry  by  Ceres.  On  a  medal  of 
Caracalla,  the  reverse  represents  Triptolemus  in  a  car  drawn  by 
dragons,  and  sowing.  {Buonarolti,  Medagl.y  p.  423.  Compare  Ovid, 
Triat.,  iii.,  8.)  Wakefield  and  others  incorrectly  suppose  that  Osiris 
18  here  meant. — Et  teneram  ab  radiee,  &c.  **  And  thou,  Silvanus, 
bearing  a  tender  cypress  uptorn  by  the  roots."  Silvanns  was  an  old 
Italian  god  of  the  Woods,  and  is  thus  represented,  bearing  a  young 
cypress  stem  in  his  hands,  on  an  ancient  marble.,  {Boiasard,  p.  vi., 
tab.  30.) — Ab  radice.  Hand,  less  correctly,^  connects  ab  radice  in 
construction  with  tenerami  midcing  the  meaning  to  be  "  wholly  ten- 
der."   (Ad  TurseU.,  i.,  p.  34.) 

21-23.  Studium  quiktu,  &c.  "  Whose  fond  employment  it  is  to 
protect  the  fields."  It  was  a  principle  of  religion  with  the  ancients, 
after  the  special  invocation  of  particular  deities,  to  conclude  with  a 
general  one,  lest  any  might,  through  forgetfnlness,  have  been  omit- 
ted.— Non  ullo  setnine,  **  That  spring  spontaneous ;"  literally,  "  not 
from  any  seed."  The  common  text  has  fumnuUo,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  sense,  although  SerVius  tries  to  explain  it. — Fruges.  A  gen- 
eral term  here  for  "  the  productions  of  the  earth."— So/w.  "  On  the 
sown  corn."  Supply  frumentis,  the  idea  of  which  is  suggested  by 
fruges,  in  the  previous  Ikie.  Compare  Oeorg-.,  iii.,  176,  where  the 
ellipsis  is  supplied :  <*  Sedfrumenta  manu  carpes  stUa." 

24-27.  Tuque  adeo,  Casar.  •*^And  thou  too,-0  Caesar,"  i.  «.,  and 
be  thou,  too,  propitious  to  my  strains,  O  Augustus.  After  invoking 
all  the  gods,  who  are  supposed  to  take  an  interest  in  agriculture, 
the  poet,  by  a  stroke  of  courtly  flattery,  addresses  himself  to  Au- 
gustus as  a  deity  on  earth,  although  it  is  still  uncertain  to  what 
order  of  gods  he  is  to  belong ;  whether,  for  example,  he  prefers 
being  numbered  among  the  divinities  ruling  the  earth,  the  sea,  or 
the  boundless  fields  of  ah*.  Observe  that  adeo  has  here  the  force 
of  etiam,  and  consult  Wagner  {QuasL  Virg.,  xxvi.,  6). — HahUura 
nnt.  **  Are  to  hold  as  their  own,"  t.  «.,  are  to  claim,  and  keep  as 
one  of  their  number. 

Urbesne  vwiaere,  CtMatt  &c.  "Whether  It  be  thy  pleasure,  0 
Cssar,  to  visit  the  cities,  and  to  take  upon  thee  the  guardianship 
of  earth,"  t.  «.,  to  visit  the  cities  of  the  earth  as  a  protecting  divin- 
ity, and  thus  to  be  ranked  among  the  i^eoc  wo^todxoc.  Observe  the 
zeugma  m  the  verb  invisere :  thus,  iwvisere  urbes  is  equivalent  to  in 
spietre  urbesf  and  then,  from  this  same  verb  invisere,  we  obtain  the 
general  notion  of  habere  of  tuseipere  for  the  next  clause,  terrmmm 
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warn.  Compare  BeniUy, ad  Mm',  Od.,  i.,  1,  7.— Jfajttmti*.  "The 
wMt,."^AuctoreM  frugum,  dto.  *«  Is  to  acknowledge  th«e  as  tha 
parent  source  of  all  (earth's)  productions,  and  the  ruler  of  the  ohaii- 
f  es  of  the  air."  Obserre  here,  again,  the  general  force  of /nf^m» 
as  alluding  to  earth's  productions  generally.— TempesUUMmquit,  Not 
merely  tiie  changea  of  the  seasons,  but  also  the  rariations  of  the 
weather  as  afi^ing  agrieultuie.  Wakefield  spoils  the  line  by 
placing  a  comma  after  auetortm^  making  it  thus  eqaivalent  to  duemn, 
and  construing /m^iim  with  Umpettatumque  paumem, 

MtUema  myrto.  The  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Venus,  the  fiiMed 
mother  of  i£neas,  and  from  iEneas  the  Julian  house  claimed  their 
descent  through  lulus.  Augustus  is  to  wear  the  maternal  myrtle, 
io  order  to  show  his  divioe  descent,  and  that  his  enjoyment  of  diYina 
honours  may  excite  the  less  surprise. 

28^1.  Ac  iua  nautas^  d(C.  **  And  mariners  are  to  worship  thy 
diTinity  alone,"  t.  «.,  are  to  regard  thee  as  the  chief  god  of  tha 
waters,  and  therefore  to  inroke  thy  protecttng  iofioence  as  superior 
to  that  of  all  others. — iVaimtiM,-  more  literally,  ^dirine  attributea.** 
•— TfM  sarvku  ultima  Thule.  **  Whether  fiirthest  Tbule  is  to  pay  theei 
homage."  Thule  was  an  istamd  in  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
German  Ocean,  called  ultima^  ^  farthest/'  on  account  of  its  remote 
situation,  and  its  being  regarded  as  the  limit  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge in  this  quarter.  It  is  supposed  to  coincide  with  Mainland,  one 
of  the  Shetland  Isles.--7#lAy«.  Wife  of  Oceanns,  and  HMtber  of 
the  Oceanides,  or  Ocean  Nymphs.  If  Augustus  becomes  god  of  the 
■ea,  Tethys  would  wilUngly  give  him  one  of  her  numerous  dangh* 
ters  in  wedlock,  and  with  her,  as  a  marriage  portion,  the  sway  over 
her  whole  watery  domain.  (The  common  text  has  Thitia  errone- 
ously lor  Telhya. 

32-35.  Tardis  mensibuf.  "To  the  slow  months  of  samaser." 
The  summer  months  are  called  "slow,'*  on  aocoont  of  the  length 
ofthed^s.  (Compare  Jtfant/ttM,  ii.,  202 :  ^^cwmttdadteriaperaiim, 
JEatimtm  tardit  attoUat  mentibus  atmutn.") — Qua  locus  Erigomen,  dtc. 
*'  Where  a  place  lies  open  (for  thee)  between  Erigdne  and  the  olawe 
(of  the  Scorpion)  following  after ;"  literally,  "  where  a  place  is  un- 
folded." Erigone  is  Virgo.  Servius  says,  that  the  Egyptians  reek* 
oaed  tweWe  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  Chaldeans  but  eleven ; 
that  the  Chaldeans  allotted  twenty  degrees  of  the  ediptio  to  some 
signs,  and  forty  to  others ;  whereas  the  Egyptians  allotted  just 
thirty  to  each ;  and  that  the  Chaldeans  made  the  Scorpion  to  extend 
hie  claws  into  the  place  of  Libra.  It  is  certain  thai  Libra  was  net 
uniyenally  reoeiTed  as  a  sign  among  the  ancients.   The  Soorpio^ 
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occupying  two  iigos  or  places  of  the  zodiac,  held  the  balance  on  its 
projecting  daws.  Virgil  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  Libra,  for  he 
mentions  it  in  another  place  (o.  208).  He  takes  advantage,  howcTer, 
of  this  difference  among  the  ancient  astronomers,  and  accommodates 
it  poetioally,  by  placing  Augustas,  instead  of  Libra,  the  emblem  of 
Justice,  between  Virgo  and  Scorpio ;  and  describes  the  Scorpion  as 
drawing  back  his  claws  to  make  room  for  him.    (Afar/yn,  ad  loe.) 

Ardens  Seorpius.  **  The  fiery  Scorpion."  The  term  ardens  here 
does  not  refer  merely  to  brightness,  but  contains  a  reference  also 
to  the  popular  belief  that  those  bom  under  this  constellation  were 
of  impetuous  and  warlike  temperaments.  (Compare  ManUius,  it., 
217.) — Scorphu.  Some  editors  prefer  Seorpio$^  the  Greek  form  of 
the  nominative. — Jutta  plus  parte.  As  marking  its  reverence  for 
the  new-comer. 

'  86-42.  Quidquid  eriSf  dec.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is 
this :  Whatsoever  thou  wilt  be,  do  not  at  least  feel  inclined  to  be- 
come a  god  of  the  lower  world,  even  though  there  lie  the  Elysian 
fields,  so  highly  lauded  by  Grecian  bards,  and  even  though  Proser- 
pina was  so  charmed  with  them  as  to  be  unwilling  to  return  with 
her  parent  Ceres  to  the  light  of  day. — Tartara.  "The  realms 
below."  The  term  has  here  a  general  reference  to  the  lower 
world,  including,  of  course,  the  seat  of  punishment  for  the  wicked. 
^-Repeiita.  "  Though  sought  to  be  regained,"  t.  e.,  after  her  ab- 
duction by  Pluto.  Virgil  probably  alludes  here  to  some  Torsion  of 
the  fable  different  from  the  common  one ;  since,  according  to  the 
latter,  Proserpina  was  detained  by  Pluto  against  her  will. 

Da  faciUm  cursum,  **  O  grailt  me  a  favourable  course,"  t.  e., 
grant  that  I  may  successfiiUy  accomplish  the  object  of  my  strain.— 
Adnue,  '*  Favour ;"  more  literally,  "  nod  assent  unto.**— Ignarosqut 
tuB  iNtfcum,  dtc.  **  And  having  compassionated  with  nie  the  hus- 
bandmen ignorant  of  the  way,  enter  upon  thy  career,"  t.  e.,  igno- 
rant of  the  tme  path  of  culture,  via  scil.  colendi  agroa. — Jam  tmnc. 
*'  Even  now ;"  more  literally,  "  already  now,"  t.  e.,  in  anticipation 
of  thy  divinity. 

43-49.  Vere  novo.  "  In  the  very  beginning  of  spring."  The  poet 
now  enters  upon  his  subject.  The  first  appearance  of  mild  weath- 
er should  invite  the  husbandman  to  the  labours  of  the  plough.  The 
Romans  reckoned  their  spring  from  the  7th  or  9th  of  February  to 
the  10th  of  May.  It  began  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind  Favonius, 
or  Zephyrua  Virgil,  however,  here  refers  to  the  first  mild  days  of 
the  year,  which  sometimes  preceded  the  actual  opening  of  the 
spnng*  and,  according  to  Columella,  occurred  often  even  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  January.  (Ctdum.,  xi.,  3.  Compare  Pallad.,  it.,  3.)-^Wt« 
dus  humor,  "The  snow. "--Canw.  "Hoary,"  t.  «.,  stiU  coverod 
with  ice  and  snow. — Et  Zephyro  puiris,  dec.  "  And  the  mouldering 
clod  unbinds  itself  beneath  the  influence  of  the  western  breeze.** 
The  ground,  which  had  been  fettered  by  the  chains  of  winter,  is 
now  softened  by  the  heat,  and  crumbles  before  the  breexe. — Ik* 
presso  aratro.  "  Beneath  the  plough  deeply  pressed  into  the  earth.** 
Deep  ploughing  is  here  recommended.  The  Roman  husbandmen 
applied  a  weight  occasionally  to  depress  the  plough  in  its  course, 
when  they  wished  to  make  a  deep  furrow. 

Lla  segtg  demuniy  &c.  "  That  land  eventnally  answers  the  wish* 
es  of  the  eager  husbandman  which  has  twice  felt  the  sun,  twice 
the  oold."  Seges  is  here  equivalent  to  terra  or  ager.  The  mean* 
ing  of  this  passage  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by  many. 
.The  usual  custom  with  the  Roman  farmers  was  to  plough  the 
land  three  times,  when  it  fell  under  the  denomination  of  hard 
land.  The  first  ploughing  was  in  the  spring,  the  second  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  third  in  autumn  {tertiaiatur,  Colum.,  ii.,  4).  In  this  way 
the  ground  was  exposed  twice  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  once  to 
the  frost.  If,  however,  the  soil  was  unusually  hard  and  stubborn, 
a  fourth  ploughing  took  place  at  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning  of 
winter ;  and  it  is  to  such  a  process  that  the  poet  here  alludes,  the 
land  having  thus,  in  the  course  of  its  four  upturnings  with  the 
plough,  twice  felt  the  sun  and  twice  the  cold.  {Colum,y  I.  e. — Fom, 
td  loc. — Heyne,  ad  loc.) — HupenaU,  <*  HaTe  burst,"  t.  e.,  have  done 
this  more  than  once.    Equivalent,  therefore,  to  rumpert  soletU. 

50-56.  At  prius,  ignotumf  dtc.  "  Before,  however,  we  cleave  with 
the  share  a  soil,  the  qualities  of  which  are  as  yet  unknown."  We 
come  now  to  another  branch  of  the  subject.  Before  ploughing,  we 
should  get  a  knowledge  of  the  climate,  |he  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
its  habitual  cultivation.— F«ito».  "  The  prevalent  winds."— Kari- 
um  morem  codi.  "The  accustomed  varieties  of  weather."  Two 
thirds  of  Italy  are  made  up  of  hills  and  mountains.  .  From  this 
circumstance,  from  its  internal  lakes  and  marshes,  and  from  its 
being  nearly  surrounded  by  sea,  no  country,  for  the  extent,  was 
more  subject  to  various  and  inconstant  climature.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  precept  given  in  the  text.    {Statpell,  ad  loc.) 

Ac  palrios  cuUusque,  dtc.  "  And  both  the  established  modes  of 
culture  and  peculiarities  of  soil. ^'  Observe  the  larepov  irp&repov  in 
cultusque  haJntusqucj  the  mode  of  culture  always  depending  upon, 
and  being  ascertained  from  the  peculiarity  of  soil  Observe,  also, 
that  hy.  patriot  cuUus  is  meant,  not  the  mode  of  culture  handed 
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down  from  one's  forefathers,  as  Yoss  ezplaind  it,  bnt  the  natiTO  oi 
eongenial  mode. — Recuset.  Supply  ferre. — Segetet.  "  Grain."— ilr- 
hin-ei  falus,  "  The  fruits  of  trees.''  The  reference  is  to  all  pro- 
ductions of  this  hature.^/«yiw«a  groamna.  **  Unbidden  grasses.*' 
Alluding  to  natural  pastures,  where  the  land  is  sown  with  no  seeds. 
It  is  a  singular  circtunstanee  that  many  seeds  lie  dormant  in  the 
earth  till  brought  forward  by  a  particular  cohiration  or  manure. 
It  is  known  that  silicious  sand,  limestone  gravel,  and  other  calca^ 
reotts  manures  have  brought  to  light  the  finest  carpets  of  white  clo- 
ver. Poppy  seeds  have  also  been  known  to  lie  dormant  for  many 
years.     {TuU^s  Horsehoeing  Husbdniry.) 

50-59.  Tmolu9.  A  mountain  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  ihmed  not 
only  for  its  wine  {Georg.,  ii.,  98),  bat  also  for  its  saffron.  It  is  now 
called  Bouz  Dagh  by  the  Torks.— Crodeot  odor&»,  **  The  odorif- 
erous saffron."-~JlfoUM  muLtfusra  Sab^.  **The  effeminate  Sabfti, 
their  own  frankincense,'*  i.  e.\  the  frankincense  the  peculiar  prod« 
net  of  their  own  land.  The  Sab»i  were  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix> 
represented  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  especially  the  poet«» 
88  one  of  the  richest  and  happiest  nations  in  the  worid,  on  acoonni 
of  the  valuable  products  of  their  lAnA,^Chalyhes  nudi.  '*  The  Cha- 
lybes  working,  thinly  attired,  at  the  forge."  Observe  that  nudi  herd 
is  merely  equivalent  to  Umiw  veetUi.  The  Chalybes  were  a  peopM 
of  Pontus,  in  Asia,  Minor,  w:ho  inhabited  the  whole  coast  from  the 
Jasonian  promontory  to  the  vicinity  of  the  River  Thermodoa,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  inner  country.  Their  country  was 
celebrated  for  its  iron^and  extensive  iroiHirorks ;  and  hence  x^^  i^ 
Greek,  and  chalybs  in  Latin,  became  appeHations  for  hardened  iron, 
or  steel. 

VirMaque  Pontut  casiorea.  "And  Pontos,  the  strOng-smelling 
castor."  Viro9a  is  neither  «*  poisonous,"  as  some  maintain,  nor 
"  powerful,"  or  «  efficacious^"  as  others  choose  to  render  it.  Cas- 
tor is  an  anunal  substance  obtained  from  the  beaver,  and  was  much 
valued  as  a  medicine  among  the  ancients,  and  even  held  a  high 
l^ace  for  a  long  time  in  the  materia  medica  of  (he  modems.  For 
an  account  of  this  substance,  cons^  Penny  GycloptedU,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
134.— £/tadtt«i  palmast  Ac.  "  Epirus,  the  mares  that  bear  away 
the  prize  of  speed  at  the  Elian  Games,"  i.  e.,  at  the  Olympic  Oamesy 
Oelebrated  in  Elis.  Epims  was  famed  for  its  horses,  and  was 
hence  ealled  sviirno^  and  e^rrwAof.  The  ancients  regarded  the 
mare  as  swifter  than  the  horse.  {Piin.,  viii.,  43,  64.)— E^inif. 
Some  editions  read  EprM,  the  Greek  fi>rm  of  the  nominative. 
Bpiros  lay  to  the  w^t  of  Thessaly,  and  along  the  Hadriatic 
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60-66.  Contmw  has  Ugest  iui,  **  Natere,  at  the  vwy  numti,  m- 
posed  theae  laws  upon,  and  enterad  into  eTer-enduruig  compaets 
with  particular  quarters  of  the  globe,  what  tine  Dencalien  first 
east  the  stones  along  the  surface  of  the  depopulated  world."  Cm- 
tinuo  has  here  the  force  of  $xUmph  or  €(mfc§tim.  The  laws  and 
compacts  referred  to  are,  that  parttoulsr  lands  are  to  reqaire  par- 
ticular modes  of  culture*  and  to  yield  particular  ptoducto.— »i?to«c«- 
lion.  According  to  the  Greek  legend,  the  whole  world  haviiig  been 
covered  by  the  waters  of  a  deluge,  Deucalion^  the  aon  of  Prome- 
theus, and  his  wife  Pyrrha,  were  the  only  two  of  the  hnmaii  raee 
Chat  were  saTed.  HaWng  iqiphed  for  advice  to  the  erade  at  Del- 
phi, they  were  directed  to  throw  behind  them  the  bones  of  tMr 
j&other ;  that  is,  the  stones  they  should  pick  up  on  the  surface  of 
tlie  earth.  On  this  having  been  dooe,  the  stones  tlnown  by  Deti- 
ealion  became  men,  and  those  cast  by  Pyrrha,  women,  and  thus  tte 
world  was  re-peopled.  Henee  the  play  upon  words  in  the  Greek 
derivation  of  Xodc,  "people,**  from  ;Ukif,  •'  a  atoae/'  to  which  even 
Pindar  is  not  disinclined  to  refer.  (Of.,  ix.,  06.)— >i)ttram  ji—s. 
*' A  laborious  raee,*'  t.  e.,  bora  lor  bard  tail,  as  tMr  origia  ftom  tto 
hard  stones  ptainly  indieateB. 

Tend  pngu$  90btm.  "  The  soil  that  is  rich.*'  TherulehereMl 
down  is,  that  rich  soil  should  l>e  pioughed  cariy  and  deep,  and  the 
•eorreetness  of  this  precept  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  both 
Pliny  (xviii.,  26)  and  Columella  (ii.,  4).-^For(M.  ««The  atieog.^' 
Observe  the  peculiar  propriety  of  thia  epithet,  as  indicating  thai  the 
phMif^ing  is  to  be  heavy,  and  theretee  reqnirea  strong  bulledn.*^ 
Okbasque  jacentet,  dtc.  **  And  let  the  dusty  summer  bake  with  its 
nature  beams  the  clods  as  they  lie  exposed  to  their  inflaenee.** 
After  eariy  and  heavy  plonking  of  a  rich  soil,  the  ground  mast  re- 
main upturned  for  the  action  of  the  midsummer  sun.  Observe, 
therefore,  the  peculiar  force  of  maturis  aa  indicating  the  heat  of 
midsummer. 

67-70.  Faeunda.  «<Rich."  The  poet  now  treats  of  the  numage- 
ment  of  a  poor,  thin  soil.  This  must  be  plou^ied  only  lightly,  and 
late  in  the  season ;  since,  if  upturned  during  the  summer,  it  woidd 
be  too  much  perched  and  dried  out  by  the  heat  of  the  aaA.^8ub 
iptum  Archmim.  **  At  the  very  rising  of  Arctams.*'  According  to 
Columella,  Arcturus  rose  on  the  &th  of  September.  Pliny,  however, 
makes  it  rise  eleven  days  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  that  is,  a 
week  later  than  Columella's  account.— TVautnupcMUrvtsiM.  *'To 
turn  it  up  in  a  alight  furrow,**  t. «.,  to  plough  it  hghdy. 

Ittic.    "  In  the  former  case  (you  will  pursue  the  course  I  have 
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recommended),"  i.  e.,  in  the  case  of  rich  soils  yon  wiH  plou^  earlj 
and  deep,  6LC.^Herba.  *<  Weeds."  The  design  of  the  first  pre- 
cept is  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  since,  if  the  soil  were  allow- 
ed to  retain  its  superabundant  richness,  a  rank  growth  of  weeds, 
dec.,  would  be  the  inevitable  result.— ffic.  "  In  the  latter  case," 
i.  e.,  in  the  case  of  a  poor,  thin  soil. — Exiguua  humor.  "The  scant j 
moisture."— <8f/m/em  arenam.  "  The  steril,  sandy  soil."  (Consult 
note  on  verse  67.) 

71-74.  AUemi*  idem  ton»tu,  dtc.  "  Yon  will  also  suffer  yoor  re- 
newed lands  to  lie  fallow  every  other  year,  after  having  parted 
with  their  crops ;"  more  literally,  "  after  having  been  mown."  With 
novales  supply  Umu.  By  nowUit  terra^OT  agar  is  properly  meant  land 
that  is  cultivated  for  the  first  time  aftier  having  been  just  cleared. 
Here,  however,  it  is  -applied  to  land  that  lies  fallow  every  other 
year,- and  is  in  this  way,  as  it  were,  renewed.  (Consult  note  on  JSe- 
log.j  i.,  71 .)  The  poet,  in  this  passage,  treats  of  the  different  modes 
in  which  land  may  regain  strength.  Ist,  by  repose  (v.  71) ;  2d,  by 
altering  the  crop  (v.  78) ;  8d,  by  manuring  (v.  79) ;  4th,  by  biiming 
the  stubble  («.  %^).^Et  segnem  situ  dureeeere  canqnim.  **  And  the 
exhausted  ground  to  begin  to  acquire  new  strength  by  repose." 
Strictly  speaking,  the  soil  that  lies  fallow  is  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  weather,  by  which  a  fresh  portion  of  the  alkalies  con- 
tained in  it  are  again  set  free,  or  rendered  soluble. — (lAeing^s  Agri- 
cultural  Chemistry f  p.  52.) 

MutatQ  sidere.  **  In  another  season  (of  the  following  year)." 
Equivalent,  as  Jahn  well  remarks,  to  " alio  {alterius)  anm  tempore** 
Observe  that  sidere  is  here  for  sole,  and  compare  Ovid  {Met.,  ix.,  286), 
**quum  decimum  premeretur  sidere  signum."  The  poet  directs  that 
the  field  which  has  been  sown  with  beans,  dec.,  in  the  spring  of  the 
previous  year,  be  sown  with  far,  or  spelt,  in  the  autumn  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Compare  v.  215,  220.)— Farra.  "  Spelt,"  the  Trit- 
ieum  spelta  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  sort  of  corn,  very  like  wheat,  but 
the  chaff  adheres  so  strongly  to  the  grain  that  it  requires  a  mill  to 
separate  them,  like  barley.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  informs  us 
that  the  Greek  (ela  (or  C^a)  was  the  same  with  the  Roman  far,  but 
Pliny  treats  of  zea  and  far  as  two  different  sorts  of  grain.  This 
seeming  discordance,  however,  may  be  reconciled,  by  supposing 
that  the  latter  writer  had  the  two  kinds  of  spelt  in  view.  One  is 
.covered  with  a  double  chaff,  which  Virgil  probably  means  by  his 
epithet  of  **  robusta"  {v.  219).  The  other  has  a  single  chaff.  The 
former  appears  to  be  the  ^e(a,  to  which  Theophrastos  gives  a  similar 
epithet. 
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Lmtum  mHqul  gvMnnte  Ugumen.  **  The  joyons  pnlae  with  nut- 
ling  pod."  A  periphrasis  for  the  simple  term  Ugumen.  Virgil  has 
refereoce  here  to  beans,  which  were  esteemed  the  principal  sort 
of  pulse.  Thus  Pliny  remarks,  "  Sequitur  nahtra  Uguvunum^  inter 
fua  maximiu  hcmatfahit^  The  same  author  also  quotes  the  pres* 
ent  passage  of  Virgil,  and  substitutes  fdba  for  Ugumen,  (P/tn.,  XTii., 
9,  7 ;  xviii.,  81,  QO.y-QuagstmU ;  literally, «' shaking  itself."  Sup- 
ply sese.  In  heavy  land  pf  good  quality  this  succession  of  wheat 
and  beans  is  still  approved  of,  and  may  be  repeated.  (Fo/py,  od 
loe.) 

75-78.  Tenuee  fcstiu  ticUt,  «'The  small  seeds  of  the  vetch." 
The  seeds  of  vetches  or  tares  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  beans 
and  lupines.  -—  TrietU.  '*  Bitter."  The  ancient  writers  on  agri- 
culture agree  that  lupines,  being  sown  in  a  field,  are  as  dung  to  it. 
Columella  says,  that  they  will  make  the  husbandman  amends  if  he 
has  no  other  manure. — Stivamgue  sonarUem,  "  And  rattling  crop." 
Alluding  to  the  noise  made  by  the  dry  stalks  when  gathered  in. 

Urit.  "  Exhausts."  De  Lille  has  suggested  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  present  passage.  Virgil  does  not  interdict  the  sowing 
of  flax,  oats,  or  poppies,  as  we  may  clearly  see  from  verse  212, 
where  he  prescribes  the  time  for  sowing  flax  and  poppies ;  he  only 
directs  cultivators  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  exhaust  the  ground. 
From  their  exhausting  nature,  therefore,  they  are  bad  crops  in  ro- 
tation after  wheat.  But  as  they  must  be  raised,  they  may  be  taken 
alternately  with  other  crops,  the  ground  being  also  highly  manured. 
{Stawell,  ad  loc.) — Papavera.  The  esculent  poppy  of  the  Romans 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  our  gardens,  from  the 
figure  of  its  head  in  the  hands  of  many  statues  of  Ceres.  Pliny 
mentions  three  sorts  of  poppies :  the  white,  or  esculent ;  the  black, 
the  receptacle  of  opium ;  and  the  red  poppy,  called  chaasy  from  its 
red  colour.  This  last  kind  Martyn  thinks  was  the  corn  rose,  or 
poppy  weed.  The  head  of  the  garden  poppy  is  round,  but  that  of 
the  red  poppy  is  long  and  slender. 

79-«l.  Sed  tamen  altemis,  &c.  "  Still,  however,  the  labour  (of 
cultivating  these  last)  is  an  easy  one,  in  alternate  years."  Supply 
amtu  with  altemis.  The  meaning  of  the  poet  has  already  been 
stated,  but  may  again  be  given  :  It  is  admitted  that  crops  of  flax, 
oats,  and  poppies  exhaust  the  ground ;  still,  however^  if  you  sow 
them  every  other  year,  other  crops  intervening,  the  task  of  their 
cultivation  will  be  an  easy  one,  provided,  however,  that  you  employ 
abundant  manure.-^Ftiiio  jns^i.  "With  fertilizing  dung."  The 
Romans  made  use  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  and  animal  manures, 
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and  also  ashes.    The  latter  they  generally  sprinkled  after  the  erops 
were  sown. 

82-^3.  Sic  qitoque  mutaHsy  &c.  *'  In  this  way,  too,  the  fields  ob- 
tain repose  by  the  mere  changing  of  their  crops,"  «.  «.,  if  yoa  sow 
flax,  or  oats,  or  poppies,  every  other  year,  and  something  of  a  leaa 
exhausting  nature  daring  interrening  years,  the  effect  of  these  lest 
exhausting  crops  will  be  as  good  as  so  many  fallows  for  yonr  land. 
Decandolle's  theory  respecting  the  changing  of  crops  is  as  follows : 
He  supposes  Chat  the  roots  of  plants  imbibe  soluble  matter  of  every 
kind  from  the  soil,  and  thns  necessarily  absorb  a  number  of  suh- 
stances  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and 
must  subsequently  be  expelled  by  the  roots,  and  returned  to  the  soil 
as  excrements.  Now,  as  excrements  cannot  be  assimilated  by  the 
plant  which  ejected  them,  the  more  of  these  matters  which  the  sofl 
eontains,  the  more  unfertile  must  it  be  for  the  plants  of  the  same 
species.  These  excrementitious  matters  may,  however,  still  be 
capable  of  assimilation  by  another  kind  of  plants,  which  would  thus 
remove  them  from  the  soil,  and  render  it  again  fertile  for  the  first ; 
and  if  the  plants  last  grown  also  expel  substances  from  their  roots, 
which  can  be  appropriated  as  food  by  the  former,  they  will  improve 
the  soil  in  two  ways.    {Liebig*s  Agricultural  Chemistry^  p.  65.) 

Nee  nulla  tnterea^  dec.  **  Nor,  in  the  mean  time,  have  you  the  un- 
thankfblness  of  land  untouched  by  the  plough,"  t.  «.,  you  have  in 
this  case  all  the  benefit  of  a  fallow  for  your  land,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  an  actual  crop ;  whereas,  in  ordinary  cases,  when 
your  land  lies  fallow,  and  untouched  by  the  plough,  it  is  unthankful, 
because  during  this  time  it  yields  you  nothing.  The  error  com- 
monly made  in  the  translation  of  this  passage  arises  from  mista- 
king nee  nulla  as  equivalent  to  aliqua^  and  this  last  as  a  softened  ex- 
pression for  maxima.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  nee  is  a  negation 
to  the  whole  clause,  nuUa  interea  est  inarata  gratia  terra,  and  nulU 
gratia  are  to  be  construed  together.    {Voss,  adloc.) 

84-88.  Incendere  agros.  Stawell  thinks  that  the  possible  results 
on  which  the  poet  calculates  could  not  be  supposed  to  take  place 
from  simply  burning  the  stubble,  and  he  therefore  takes  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  poet  in  the  literal  and  more  enlarged  sense  of  paring 
and  burning  the  superficial  soil  also.  This,  however,  would  hardly 
have  been  expressed  so  briefly  had  it  really  been  the  poet's  mean- 
ing. He  refers  merely  to  the  process  of  burning  the  stubble. — At" 
que  levem  ttipulam,  &c.  Observe  how  beautifnlly  the  rapid  i 
sion  of  dactyls  in  this  verse  depicts  the  swiftneM  of  the  ; 
•nreading  over  a  stubble-field. 
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Sm  init  oecuUoi  vtre»,  dMs.  '*  Whether  the  lands  reoeive  by  this 
process  secret  strength  and  rich  nntriment."  This  is,  in  lhct»  the 
true  reason.  The  saline  substances  contained  in  the  ashet  form 
an  exceedingly  valuable  manure ;  and  the  destruction,  also,  of 
weeds  and  insects  is  a  collateral  advantage.  In  modern  husbandry, 
the  ashes  obtained  by  burning  the  straw  of  oats,  barley,  wheal,  and 
lye  are  often  spread  over  land  with  great  auooess.  (Compare 
Jokruon*s  Lectures  on  AgrieuUmral  Chumaifyf  pt.  iii.,  p.  866.>-^OtiiiM 
wUium,  «*  Every  vicious  quality.*' — Atfue  exstuUU  imuUu  ku9Mr, 
"And  the  superabundant  moisture  exades,"  i  «.,  is  made  to  evap» 
orate. 

89-93.  Cedar  Hit,  "  The  heat  thus  applied."  Obaerve  the  foree 
of  the  pronoun.*— C<Bca  tpiramtnta.  •*  Hidden  porea.'*— ^ATom*  ttmieti 
fua  9UCCUM,  dtc.  *«  Where  the  sap  may  come  to  the  tender  blades." 
Observe  the  construction  in  vid$.  .  .  fuo,  and  compare  JSn.,  v.,  690. 
'^Adeiringit.  **  Bindu  cioaeXy. ''^Ne  tenuis  ]^iWM.  **  Lest  the  fine 
rains  do  harm."  Understand  adur^nt,  bat  observe  that  but  of  the 
verb  in  this  clause  must  merely  be  elicited  the  general  idea  of  doing 
harm,  so  that  adurant  is  here  equivalent  to  nocesni.  The  reference 
is  to  soft,  penetrating  rains,  which  may  do  harm  by  penetrating  too 
deeply,  and  thus  producing  superabundant  raoistare. 

Rapidive  poteniia  eolu,  dtc.  *'  Or  lest  the  too  intense  power  of 
the  scorching  sun,  or  the  penetrating  cold  of  the  north  may  pareh." 
Observe  that  rapidi  has  here  the  foree  of  veh&mentii.  (Compare 
Eelog.,il,lO.}^PenstretbiU..  Used  here  in  an  active  sense.  (Oom^ 
pare  JSn.,  z.,  481.)*— iltfttra/«  Cold  can  pareh  and  dry  up  as  well 
as  beat. 

94-^6.  Muituit^  ade6.  «*Much,  too."— £ueri«  gUbeu,  dtc.  The 
process  of  carefully  pulverising  the  soil  is  here  recommended.  The 
Roman  writers  on  agriculture  term  this  Hseatio  and  ouare.  Thes 
Varro  remarks  {H.  R.,  i.,  »9),  «  Quare,  id  et  eomminuere,  neskgU- 
hety*^  and  Columella  (xi,  «,  60),  ^  Pulteratumem /tteiufHt  fuAm  tvcant 
rustiek  eeedtumemy  cum  omnie  gleha  in  vtneis  tefringitur,  ei  resolvfUur  in 
ptUverem.^—Vmineae  ereUee.  **  The  Osier  hurdles."  The  alluskm 
is  to  a  kind  of  bush-harrowe  (some  of  them  were  made  of  arbutos 
also),  that  were  used  to  level  the  fields,  as  well  as  palveriz^d  them, 
aHer  the  rAstrum,  or  iron>tdothed  instrument,  had  been  employed. 
{Stawell,  dd  loc.)  If,  however,  the  soil  was  a  light  one,  the  osier 
hurdles  alone  were  employed .-^i^i»i  Cere*.  "  Golden  Ceres,"  t.  e., 
Ceres  of  golden-hoed  locks.  An  epithet  is  here  applied  to  the  god<- 
dens  of  Agricultare,  derived  from  the  yeHow  or  goMen  hue  of  the 
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ripenioj^  grain. — Neqtudquam,  **  To  no  purpose,"  i.  e.,  without  be- 
stowing upon  him  a  rich  reward  for  his  patient  assiduity. 

97-99.  Et  quij  prosdsso,  6lc.  **  And^(iiiuch  does  he  also  aid  the 
fields)  who,  his  plough  being  turned,  again  breaks  in  a  cross  direc- 
tion through  the  ridges,  which  he  turns  up  when  the  surface  is  first 
cleaved  (by  the  share),"  i. «.,  the  ridges  which  he  has  already  turn- 
ed  up  by  his  first  ploughing.  We  have  here  a  description  of  what 
is  technically  termed  cross-ploughing. — Proscisso.  Obserre  the 
force  of  pro  in  this  word,  as  denoting  something  previously  done.-^ 
Imperat,  "  Lords  it  over."  A  term  baf^ily- expressive  of  dauntless 
and  unwearied  assiduity. 

100-103.  Humida  solsHHa,  &o.  "  Pray,  ye  husbandmen,  for  moist 
summers  and  fair  winters."  Observe  that  Molstitium^  which  prop- 
erly denotes  the  summer  solstice  merely,  is  here  taken  poetically 
for  the  summer  generally.  The  winter  solstice  is  termed  hrumot 
which  is  also  employed  in  the  same  figurative  way  for  the  winter 
in  general.  Pliny  accuses  Virgil  of  having  made  a  mistake  here  in 
his  advice  ;  but  he  might  have  spared  his  censure.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Virgil's  remark,  as  apphed  to  a  warm  climate,  is  per- 
fectly well  founded,  since  the  efifect  of  rain,  in  ^e  months  next  fol- 
lowing the  sowing  of  wheat,  and  in  Italy  of  barley,  must  be  to  ren- 
der the  young  plants  winter-proud ;  whereas  the  influence  of  sum- 
mer showers  must  be  as  beneficial.  (Valpy^  ad  loc.)  The  poet'a 
advice,  moreover,  is  in  full  accordance  with  that  contained  in  the 
old  work  quoted  by  Macrobius  {Sat.,  v.,  20),  where  a  father  addresses 
his  son  in  these  words :  "  Hibemo  pxdvere,  verno  luto,  grandia  farra, 
CamiUei  metes." 

Hibemo  latissima  ptdvere  farra,  **  The  com  is  rendered  most  lux- 
miant  by  the  winter's  dust,"  t.  «.,  a  fair  and  dry  winter  (followed, 
pf  course,  by  a  moist  summer)  is  the  sure  precursor  of  abundant 
harvests. — NtUlo  tantum  se  Mysia  cultu,  <&c.  '^Mysia  prides  not 
herself  so  much  on  any  culture  (as  on  this  peculiarity  of  climate), 
and  Gargarus  itself  (in  consequence  of  this)  looks  with  wonder  on 
its  own  harvests."  Mysia,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, was  remarkable  for  i^  fertility,  and  Gargarus,  or  the  southern 
slope  of  Ida,  was  the  most  productive  part  of  all  Mysia.  This  fer* 
tility,  according  to  the  poet,  was  owing,  not  so  much  to  any  culture, 
as  to  the  happy  climate  of  the  country,  the  winters  being  dry  and 
the  summers  moist.  Hence  even  Gargarus,  though  the  most  pro- 
ductive portion  of  the  land,  was  astonished  at  the  abundance  of  its 
products.  We  have  given  here  the  explanation  of  Voss.  Wagner 
adopts  one  far  less  natural.    According  to  this  commentator,  the 
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meaning  is  as  follows :  Mysia,  thoogh  a  land  remarkable  for  its  tiU* 
age,  prides  not  itself  so  much  on  the  resalts  of  that  tillage,  as  those 
fields  pride  themselves  on  their  fertility  which  are  favoared  with 
dry  winters  and  moist  summers.  To  this,  however,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  the  Romans,  in  speaking  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  LibySt 
always  describe  the  tillage  pursued  there  as  comparatively  light, 
and  requiring  but  little  care  on  account  of  the  happy  nature  of  the 
climate  and  the  soil.  The  assertion,  therefore,  that  Mysia  was  a 
region  remarkable  for  ita  tillage,  seems  entirely  gratuitous.  ( Vott, 
ad  loc.) 

Gargara.  The  plural  form,  neuter.  The  nominative  singular  is 
Garganu,  So  in  Greek,  6  Tapyapoc  and  ra  Tapyapa,  The  form  r6 
Tapyapov  also  occurs.  Strictly  speaking,  Gargarus  was  the  name 
of  one  of  the  summits  of  Ida,  the  roots  of  which  formed  the  prom- 
ontory of  Lectum. 

104>105.  Quiddicam.  *«  What  shall  I  say  of  him."  Supply  item. 
The  meaning  is,  what  shall  I  say  that  will  prove  sufficient  praise 
for  him  who,  &c.  After  stating  the  processes  for  pulverizing  the 
soil  by  means  of  larger  implements,  the  poet  now  reconunends  at- 
tacking by  hand  the  refractory  clods,  armed  with  beetles  and  clubs, 
breaking  them  to  pieces,  and  levelling  them  to  the  surface.  ( Voijjy, 
ad  loe.) — Conmiruu  arva  insequitUT.  "  Presses  upon  the  fields  in 
close  conflict,*'  i.  e.,  enters  on  what  is  next  to  be  done  with  close 
and  persevering  assiduity,  and  allows  the  fields  not  an  instant's  re* 
poae. — Ruit.  **  Breaks  up,"  t.  «.,  levels.  Observe  that  mo  is  not 
an  intransitiye  verb  employed  here  in  a  transitive  sense,  but  that 
the  verb  in  question  was  originally  a  transitive  one,  though  this 
transitiYe  meaning  was  subsequently  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  poets,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

Male  pinguU  arena.  "  Of  the  barren  sand,"  t.  «.,  of  a  barren, 
sandy  soil.  We  have  followed  here  the  opinion  of  Frenzel  {Arehiv. 
fur  PkUd.  und  Pad.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  139),  who  regards  male  pinguie  as 
equivalent  to  mfecunda.  Voss,  however,  and  many  others,  make 
male  pinguia  arena  mean,  "  of  the  too  rich  (and  adhesive)  soil,"  re« 
garding  nuUe  jnnguis  as  having  the  force  of  nimia  pinguis^  and  giT- 
ing  arena  the  general  meaning  of  *<  soil."  That  the  reference, 
however,  is  to  a  sandy  soil,  the  succeeding  verses,  where  irrigation 
is  spoken  of,  very  clearly  show. 

106-110.  Satis.  "  Among  the  sown  com."— F/»m«m.  '*  A  co- 
pious stream."  Used  here  in  a  general  sense  for  any  abundant  flow 
of  water.— £^  qtmm  exu*hu  ager,  dec.  *'  And  (again),  when  the 
IMurched  field  panto  with  ito  dying  herbage."    In  the  previous  line 
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the  poet  refers  to  the  process  of  irrigation  after  sowing ;  and  noi^ 
he  speaks  of  irrigation  when  the  blade  is  up. — Supereilw  cUvo&i  <ra- 
mitis.  "  Over  the  brow  of  some  sloping  track-worn  eminence,**  i. 
e.,  over  the  top  of  some  gently-sloping  eminence,  the  sides  of  which 
are  track-worn  by  the  streams  that  have  often  before  this  been 
made  to  descend  by  him  on  similar  occasions.  In  the  expression 
tramiiis,  therefore,  we  see  a  neat  alkision  to  the  unremitting  care 
of  the  provident  hnsbandman.  The  same  idea  is  also  implied  io 
the  epithet  leoior,  in  the  succeeding  line,  where  the  reference  is  to 
stones  worn  smooth  by  the  frequent  descent  of  the  water. — Scate^ 
hrUque  temperat.    «*  And  refreshes  with  its  bubbling  streams." 

111-114.  Quid,  For  quid  dicamdeeo.^Procumbat.  <<  Bend  to  the 
ground,"  t.  f .,  be  weighed  down. — Luxuriem  »egetum,  dec.  "  Feeda 
down  the  luxuriance  of  the  crop  while  yet  in  the  tender  blade.*' 
This  is  to  be  done  when  the  corn  is  too  luxuriant  or  winter-proud« 
Theophrastus  {Hitt.  Plant.,  viii.,  7)  and  Pliny  (H.  JV.,  xviii.,  44,  &c.) 
both  acknowledge  the  practice.  The  latter  also  advises,  that  the 
corn  in  this  condition  should  be  eomhed  beforeit  is  pastured,  and  Mire- 
Ivng  afterward;  the  first,  with  the  design^  probably,  of  thinning  the 
crop ;  the  last,  to  open  the  surface  of  the  field,  which  is  liable  to  be 
hardened  by  the  poaching  of  cattle. 

SuU6»  cequant.  "  Equalizes  the  fturrows  (with  the  intervening 
ridges)."  Supply  porcie.  The  ridge  of  land  raised  between  two 
furrows  was  technically  called  parea.  {Varro,  L.  L.,  iv.,  4.)  The 
period  referred  to  is  when  the  whole  field  is  covered  with  verdure, 
and  furrows  and  ridges  are  thus  brought  upon  a  level,  or,  in  other 
words,  are  no  longer  seen.  Heyne,  less  correctly,  makes  suIcom 
here  equivalent  to  poreag, — Quique  paludig,  Ac.  **-  And  of  him,  vrfao 
drains  away  the  collected  water  of  the  fen  by  means  of  the  biboloos 
sand."  The  ordinary  process  of  draining  was  to  cut  trenches, 
called  by  Pliny  and  Columella  eoUicutj  and  by  Festus  elice*^  and  in 
this  way  lead  off  the  water.  Here,  however,  trenches  appear  to 
be  meant  which  are  either  cut  through  a  sandy  and  absorbing  soil, 
or  which  lead  the  water  off  to  ground  of  this  kind.  Some  commen* 
tators  imagine  that  the  poet  refers  to  sand  thrown  on  moist  grouod 
and  mixed  with  it,  in  order  to  suck  up  the  superfluous  moisture. 
This,  however,  appears  inconsistent  with  the  jdain  meaning  of  i*- 
duett. 

115-117.  PrtBseriim,  incertisy  dec.  The  husbandman  must  attend 
particularly  to  draining,  after  an  inundation  has  taken  place. — Jbt^ 
eertis  mensilms.  **  During  those  months  when  the  weather  is  most 
ehangeaUe."    This  language  suits  both  the  season  ^  spring  aad 
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that  of  autumn.  Here,  however,  the  spring  monthB  ire  iMiitie«larly 
metint.—Ahundans.  *♦  Swdting  with  its  waters."— £»<.  "  Over- 
flows its  banks ;"  literally,  **  goes  forth  (from  its  accustomed  bar* 
riers)." — Unde  cava  tepido,  Ac.  "  Whence  the  hollow  nndnlations 
of  the  soil  sweat  with  the  warm  (and  noxious)  moisture,"  t.  e.,  froaa 
which  same  cause,  too,  it  happens  that  the  hollows,  in  different 
parts  of  the  ground,  are  filled  with  water,  which  stagnates,  and 
emits,  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun,  notions  exhalations  injuri- 
ous to  health.  The  removal  of  this  evil,  therefore,  will  also  reqnirs 
the  earnest  care  of  the  husbandman. 

118-lSO.  Htte  Mint  ver4ando  terram  experti.  <*Have  tried  thes* 
various  expedients  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth."  After  all  these 
toils  of  man  and  beast  in  the  culture  of  the  ground,  other  evils  still 
remain  to  be  encountered,  which  the  poet  now  proceeds  to  enu* 
merate. — Improbus.  > •*  Voracious."  This  epithet  hers  refers  to  that 
which  exceeds  all  ordinary  bounds  and  measure,  and  is  therefore 
injurious.  The  wild  goose  is  here  meant.  This  bird  was  execra- 
ted by  the  husbandman,  as  she  still  continues  to  be,  for  the  burn- 
ing quality  of  her  ordure,  as  well  as  for  pulling  op  the  h^bage  by 
the  roots.  The  latter  cause  is  the  better  founded  of  the  two,  and 
is  here  meant.  (Oompare  PalMvu$,  i.,  90 :  **Afuer  loeU  eonsitir 
initnieut  etty  quia  *ata  et  merm,  ladii  et  sttreore.^) — Sirym&ni^Bqne 
gnus.  "And  the  Strymonian  cranes,"  t. «.,  the  cranes  from  Thra- 
cian  climes.  The  Strymon  was  a  river  of  Thrace,  forming,  at  one 
time,  the  boundary  of  that  ponntry  on  the  side  of  Macedonia.  The 
cranes  flying  to  the  south  on  the  approach  of  winter  were  supposed 
to  come  from  the  northern  countries  of  Thrace. 

Et  amaris  inttiba  fibris.  "  And  the  succory  with  its  bitter  roots." 
Intubum,  or  intubust  is  commonly  translated  "endive,"  but  the 
plant  which  Virgil  means  is  "  saceory."  The  Greek  name  is  oipi^. 
IHoseoridea  says  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  oifH^^  one  wild,  and 
the  other  cultivated.  The  wild  sort  was  called  irUpi^,  probaUy  from 
its  bitterness,  and  is  the  species  of  plant  which  Virgil  here  refers 
to  as  having  bitter  fibres  or  roots.  It  is  a  femioious  weed  among 
oom,  and  destroys  the  latter  by  the  spreading  of  its  roots.  It  is 
also  a  favourite  food  for  wild  geese,  and  therefore  invites  these 
destructive  birds  into  the  fields  where  it  happens  to  grow. — Umhrti. 
The  shade  not  only  of  treed,  but  of  useless  or  noxious  plants. 

121-124.  Patvr,  "Jove." — Celendi  viam.  "The  path  of  agri- 
culture." Supply  terram  after  coUndi. — Primusque  per  artem,  d&O. 
•*  And  be  first  aroused  the  fieldi  through  human  skill,"  i-  0»  Jupiter 
flta«,  oC  all  the  ralem  of  tiie  miiwrie,  eommanded  the  fields  fo  h« 
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eoltiTated,  and  their  latent  energies  to  be  aroused  by  the  aldUiil 
laboar  of  man.  The  meaning  of  the  poet  is,  that  agricolture  came 
in  with  Jove.  Under  the  reigns  of  previous  monarchs  of  the  oni- 
Terse,  e^ecially  that  of  Satotn,  his  immediate  predecessor,  the 
earth  yielded  all  things  without  culture. — Curis  meuetu  mortalia  corda 
This  account  of  the  providential  origin  of  some  seeming  evils  is  as 
pliilosophical  as  it  is  beautiful.  Want  is  the  parent  source  of  arts 
and  inventions ;  infirmitjes  and  weaknesses  are  the  cause  and  ce- 
ment of  human  society. — Nee  torpere  gravis  &c.  "  Nor  suffered  his 
realms  to  lie  torpid  under  heavy  lethargy,".!.  «.,  nor  allowed  the 
human  race,  now  brought  under  his  sway  by  the  dethronement  of 
Saturn,  to  continue  to  lead  a  life  of  torpid  inaction. 

125-128.  Ante  Javem.  **  Before  the  reign  of  Jove,"  t.  e.,  in  the 
Golden  Age.  The  reign  of  Jove  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
Silver  Age,  when  agriculture  began,  and  civil  society  was  first  or- 
ganized.— Ne  signare  qvidem^  dco.  "  It  was  not  even  allowed  to 
mark  out  or  parcel  off  any  portion  of  ground  by  a  boundary."  The 
true  reading  here  is  undoubtedly  ne,  as  we  have  given  it,  and  which 
is  approved  of  by  Beotley  {ad  Horat.y  SaL,  ii.,  3,  262),  Heyne,  Wag- 
ner, and  many  others.  The  other  reading  is  tuc,  which  is  followed 
by  Voss  and  Jahn ;  but  the  sense  requires  the  emphatic  nc,  not 
the  connecting  nee.  The  poet  means  that  not  only  before  the  time 
of  Jove  was  there  no  culture  of  the  fields,  but  even  such  a  thing  as 
separate  property  in  fields  was  entirely  unknown. 

In  medium  qtuarebant.  "  They  sought  (all  things)  for  the  common 
benefit."  •  Observe  that  in  medium  is  not,  as  some  render  it,  "  in  com- 
mon," but  the  meaning  of  the  clause  is,  that  they  gathered  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  into  a  common  store  for  all. 
(Compare  the  explanation  of  Heyne :  "  Quicguid  aequirebantf  para- 
bam,  in  commune  parabant  et  afferebarU")  Voss  compares  this  state 
of  things  with  that  of  the  bees,  as  described  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Georgics,  v,  157. -^Ipsaqtu,  **  Of  her  own  accord,"  t.  «.,  with- 
out culture. — NiUlo  poscente,  **  Since  no  one  asked  them  at  her 
hands,"  i.  e.,  since  no  fne  tilled  her  surface. 

129-134.  lUc  "  That  deity.''  Referring  to  Jove.— .4*rit.  For 
dirisj  as  Jacobs  correctly  explains  ii.^PriEdariqu4.  "  To  prowl."— 
Mmteri.  "  To  be  agitated  (by  storms)."  Burmann  thinks  that  the 
reference  here  is  to  agitation  by  means  of  oars,  or,  in  other  words^ 
to  navigation ;  but,  were  this  so,  the  136th  verse  would  be  an  idle 
repetition. — Mellaque  decussit  fdiit.  The  leaves  of  the  trees,  during 
the  Golden  Age,  had  yielded  a  honeyed  dew  for  human  sustenance ; 
hut  this  was  removed  in  the  time  of  the  Iron  Age,  and  man  .wa« 
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impelled  to  seek  for  food  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  is  no  no- 
mmon  thing,  observes  Martyn,  to  find  a  sweet,  ^otinoas  Hqoor 

oak  leaves,  which  might  give  the  poets  reason  to  imagine  that 
the  Golden  Age  the  leaves  abonoded  with  honey.*— .^fiKm^iM  r€' 
mt.  "  And  removed  the  fire  (firom  view).'*  Fire  had  been  known 
the  human  race  in  the  age  of  Satnm ;  but  Jove  now  removes  it 
m  view,  and  hides  it  in  the  veins  of  the  flint  (v.  136),  in  order 
it  human  ingenuity  may  be  sharpened  in  the  search  for  it,  and 
t  from  its  recoverjiimay  date  the  commencement  of  the  arts,  and 

consequent  comforts  and  amelioration  of  social  existence. 
^t  passim  rm«,  dec.  A  species  of  Oriental  metaphor,  to  indicate 
at  abundance.  Jove  checks  all  these  things,  in  order  that  man 
f  be  compelled  to  invent  various  arts,  and  thus  obtain  from  his 
1  labours  what  the  earth  had  before  this  period  spontaneously 
ded ;  in  other  words,  in  order  that  civil  society  might  begin, 
ual  wants  forming  a  common  bond  of  union. — Ut  varias  u«ii#,^ 
"  That  experience,  by  dint  of  reflection,  might  gradually  strike 
various  arts.'* 

15-188.  Tunc  alnos,  dec.  <*Then  first  the  rivers  felt  the  press- 
of  the  alders  hollowed  out  (by  the  hands  of  man),*'  t.  «.,  then 
gation  commenced.  The  alder  is  named  as  having  afibrded 
irst  rude  means  of  transportation  on  the  water,  since  it  grows 
^  the  shores  of  rivers,  and  in  marshy  places,  and  would  there- 

be  most  accessible  for  this  purpose. — Si^is  numeraSf  d&c. 
ve  numbers  and  names  to  the  stars.**  The  stars  would  be  a 
;  to  the  early  navigators,  and  continued  so,  in  fact,  until  the  in- 
on  of  the  compass.  The  giving  of  "numbers  to  the  stars** 
IS  merely,  as  Jacobs  remarks,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
ling  between  the  different  constellations,  they  would  count  the 
•er  of  stars  in  eadi. 

tadas.  The  Pleiades  are  a  cluster  of  stars  forming  a  constel- 
I  on  the  backer  neck  of  Taurus.  The  rising  of  the  Pleiades 
i  spring  brought  with  it  the  spring  rains,  and  opened  naviga- 
^Hyadas.  The  Hyades  are  a  cluster #f  stars,  forming  a  eon«^ 
tion  at  the  head  of  Taurus.  Their  setting,  at  both  the  evening 
lorning  twiUght,  was  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  sure  pre* 
>f  wet  and  stormy  weather,  these  two  periods  falling  respec- 
in  the  latter  half  of  April  and  November.  {UeUr,  Stemnamm^ 
. ) —  Claramque  hycaoms  Arcion.  "  And  the  bright  bear  of  Ly- 
'  Alluding  to  the  Ursa  Major,  or  Greater  Bear ;  aeeording 
poetic  legend,  Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia, 
ras  changed  into  this  constellation.    Hence  the  meaning  of 
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the  fllaafie,  in  fact,  is  this :  **  Tlie  bright  bear,  the  daughter  of  Lyoa- 
011."  The  student  wfll  obaerye  the  peculiar  oonstraetion  here,  bjr 
which  the  aconsatiyes  Plaadatf  HyadoM^  and  ArtUm  are  put  in  ap- 
position with  wmina. 

139-14S.  FdUere  visco.  «*To  deceiYe  (the  feathered  race)  with 
bird  lime. "  The  idea  of  avea  is  implied  in  feras.-^Atpte  aliut  Imhtm, 
dec.  **  And  now  one,  seeking  the  deep  places,  lashes  the  broad 
riyer  with  a  casting  net."  Fishing  by  net  is  here  alluded  to.  By 
9lu  are  meant  the  deep  parts  of  the  river  wherein  to  sink  tbe  net 
more  oonTeniently.  Heyne  and  others  connect  tiUa  petetu  with  pel- 
^oqtUf  dtc.,  and  place  a  semicolon  after  amnem.  This,  however, 
is  very  justly  condemned  by  Wagner  and  others.  The  conneetive 
fue  is  not  accustomed  to  be  added  to  the  second  or  third  word  of 
the  clause,  unless  a  preposition  precede,  as  in  Eclog.,  t.,  67,  "  Suh 
pedUnuqw,*^  dcc.^-ifumtda  Ivia.  '*  His  wet  lines."  This  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  allude  to  the  drag*net,  the  lines  of  which  are  ss 
long,  by  reason  of  the  depth  of  the  water,  tiiat  the  fisherman's  em- 
ployment seems  to  be  nothing  else  but  "  trahere  humida  Una,"  Mors 
probably,  however,  the  reference  is  to  the  mode  of  fishing  by  lon^ 
line,  with  hooks  baited  and  fixed  to  it  at  intervals :  this  is  sunk  by 
a  weight  at  one  end,  and  buoyed  at  tlM  other :  and  after  some  hours 
is  again  drawn  up.    {Vidjy,  ad  2oe.> 

14a*146.  Tumferri  rigor,  dtc.  "Then  (was  discovered)  the  art 
of  tempering  iron,  and  (then  was  invented)  the  blade  of  the  grating 
saw."  Supply  inventus  eet  with  rigor,  #nd  ts^nto  ett  with  ^oinsiui. 
Some,  less  neatly,  supply  vmU,  from  verse  146.^--Pnmt.  "  The  early 
race  of  men ;"  literally,  "  the  first  men."— Iioior  improbus,  **  Per- 
severing industry." — Egeetae.  "Necessity."  The  pressure  of 
human  wants. 

147-149.  Prima  Ceres,  dec.  The  connexion  in  the  train  of  ideas 
is  as  follows :  Before  the  time  of  Jove  there  was  no  cullivation  of 
the  fields.  With  the  empire  of  Jove  came  in  the  various  arts  of 
civilized  life,  and  among  others  that  of  agriculture,  as  taught  by 
Ceres  to  man. — Quum^m  glandes,  dec.  "When  now  the  aeoms 
and  the  arbutes  of  the  sacred  wood  began  to  fail,  and  Dodona  to 
deny  its  accustomed  sustenance  to  man."  The  early  race  of  men 
were  fabled  to  have  fed  on  acorns  and  other  products  of  the  trees, 
and  to  have  dwelt  at  this  time  round  about  Dodona,  amid  Ita  groves 
of  oak  sacred  to  Jupiter.  (Compare  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  v.  S.y^Ar- 
biUa.  The  arbuhim,  or  wild  strawberry,  is  the  fruit  of  the  arbutus, 
or  arbute-tree.  (Compare  note  on  Edog.,  iii.,  82.)  According  to 
Martyn,  the  lower  class  of  people  in  Italy  frequently  eat  the  fruity 
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jch  makes,  however,  a  very  sorry  diet. — Defiurent.  pbterre  tba 
ce  of  the  subjanctive  in  this  verb  and  ntganty  as  referriog  to  the 
ouDts  of  others,  that  is,  to  the  statements  of  early  legends. 
50-154.  Vt  mala  sulmot,  tkc.  ''  Where  the  blighting  miklew 
an  to  consume  the  stalks,  and  the  lazy  thistle  to  rear  its  priekly 
d  in  the  fields." — E*set.  Imperfect  subjunctive  of  eda.  Ob- 
re  here  again,  and  also  in  horreret,  the  force  of  the  aubjunotiva 
eferring  to  the  accounts  of  early  legends. — Subigo.  The  mil- 
'  or  blight  is  a  disease  to  which  corn  is  very  subject  Many 
[era  writers  take  mbigo  to  mean  **  smu\"  which  is  a  putrefac- 
of  the  ear,  and  converts  it  into  a  black  powder.  But  Virgil  men* 
i  ruhigo  as  a  disease  of  the  stalk.^Cardmit.  Tbistlea  aie  weU 
^D  to  be  very  iigurious  to  corn. 

ibit  atpera  tilva^  6tc.  **  In  their  place  arises  a  prickly  wood, 
bars  and  caltrops."  According  to  Martyn,  loffa  seems  to 
I  been  a  general  word  to  express  such  things  as  stick  to  tba 
lents  of  those  who  pass  by.  We  use  the  word  "  bur,"  he  adds* 
e  same  manner,  though  what  is  properly  so  called  is  the  head 
e  Bardana  major,  or  burdock. — TribuH,  The  trikulus,  or  land 
3p,  is  an  herb  with  a  prickly  fruit,  which  grows  in  common  in 
and  other  warm  countries^n^iVt^^n/ta  cuUa,  **  The  bright  cul* 
id  fields^"  t.  e.,  amid  the  £^ds  of  grain  ahining  brightly  on  the 
Supply  hca. — Jnfelis  loUum,  dec.  (Consult  EcU^.,  v.,  87.) 
minantur,  "  Bear  undisputed  sway." 
H-159.  Qvtod  nisi,  "Unless  then;'*  literally,  "on  which  to- 
,  unless."  Supply  propter  with  quod, — Astiduis  raatria.  **  'Sif 
lual  applications  of  the  rake."  Here  the  poet  concludes  with 
tieular  injunction  to  "avoid  the  plagues  which  he  mentioned 
al  lines  back  (v.  119,  ttqq.).  He  reconmiends  diligent  raking 
ak  down  the  clods  after  ploughing ;  the  birds  are  also  to  be 
I  away,  especially  the  geese  and  cranes ;  and  he  advises, 
•ver,  to  restrain  the  overshadowing  boughs,  because  shade  is 
I  to  the  com,  ^^  umbra  nocet"  He  puts  the  husbandman  in 
likewise,  of  the  duty  of  praying  for  showers,  because  these 
loo  the  will  of  the  gods. 

U  opadpremet  umbras.  "  Shalt  check  the  luxuriant  foliage 
shady  country,"  t.  e^  the  too  dense  foliage  of  the  trees.  Rus 
I  is  a  poetic  form  of  expression  for  arboribus  eonsitus  ager,  and 
for  arbores  simply. — Spectabis.  Wakefield  cites  sperabis  as 
iding^  of  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  iad  Lucret.,  ii., 
oncus04que  famem,  &c.  The  husbandman  who  neglects  the 
which  the. poet  gives  will  have  to  appease  his  hunger  in  the 
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woods  with  the  acorn  shaken  from  the  oaks,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  wild  products  of  nature.  Poetic  exaggeration,  to  denote 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  sustenance. 

160-164.  Dieendum  et,  qua  sintj  6lo.  **l  must  mention,  also, 
what  are  to  be  the  implements  for  the  hardy  rustics."  Here  the 
poet  begins  to  describe  the  various  implements  with  which  a  hus- 
bandman ought  to  be  provided. — Vomis  et  inflexit  &c.  "  First  the 
share,  and  the  heavy  timber  of  the  curved  plough."  The  common 
text  erroneously  places  a  comma  after  wmU.  Observe  that  vomu 
here  is  an  earlier  and  rarer  form  for  tamer,  and  is  likewise  employ- 
ed by  Cato  {R.  R.,  136,  2)  and  Columella  (ii.,  2,  26). — Primutn. 
This  adverb  is  here  used  in  the  beginning  of  an  enumeration,  with- 
out turn  or  deinde,  6lc.,  following. — Chrave  robur.  Heavy  timber 
would  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  deep  ploughing  in  the  rich 
Italian  soil,  the  heaviness  of  the  plough  causing  it,  of  course,  to  sink 
deeper. — EUutina  fiuUria.  Ceres,  worshipped  particularly  at  Eleu- 
sis  in  Attica,  and  the  parent  {mater)  of  agriculture. — Volvetuia. 
Used  here  intransitively,  but  having,  in  strictness,  sese  understood. 
Observe  that  tarda  is  poetic  for  tardum,  u  e.,  tarde. 

Trilndaque,  trahe€tque.  **  And  sledges  and  drags."  The  Roman 
husbandmen  had  three  modes  of  extracting  the  corn :  the  first  and 
most  usual,  by  means  of  the  iribtUum;  the  second,  and  less  usual, 
by  employing  the  trakea ;  and  the  third,  or  least  customary  of 'all, 
by  means  of  pertica,  or  flails.  The  tribulum  (rplSo^)  consisted  of 
a  thick  and  ponderous  wooden  board,  which  was  armed  underneath 
with  pieces  of  iron  or  sharp  flints,  and  drawn  over  the  corn  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy  weight  being  placed  upon 
it.  It  served  the  purpose  of  both  separating  the  grain  and  cutting 
the  straw.  The  trakeof  or  traha,  was  either  entirely  of  stone,  or 
made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Both  the  tribulum  and  trakea  are  still 
used  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  described 
by  various  travellers  in  those  countries.    [Diet.  Antiq.,  s.  v.) 

Et  iniquo  pondere  raetri.  **  And  rakes  of  disproportioned  weight,** 
i.  e.,  of  a  weight  almost  exceeding  human  strength  to  manage. 
The  raster  bidens,  or  two-pronged  rake,  was  the  one  most  commonly 
employed.  It  was  used  to  upturn  the  soil,  and  thus  to  perform,  on 
a  small  scale,  the  part  of  a  plough ;  but  it  was  much  more  com- 
monly employed  in  the  work  called  oceatio,  that  is,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  clods  afler  ploughing.  Hence  it  was  heavy  (iniquo 
pondere).  The  following  wood-cut,  taken  from  a  funereal  monu- 
ment at  Rome,  represents  a  rustic  holding  a  raster  bidens.  TlM 
oiher  instruments  are  the  falx,  and  palUf  or  spade. 
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168.  Virgea  praierea  CeUi^  &c.  '<  Besides  these,  the  cheap 
brniture  of  CeUus,"  t.  «.»  baskets,  cfaeese-erates,  &c.,  all 
)ut  of  osiers  and  other  cheap  or  common  materials,  and  the 
}lf  of  making  which  was  taught  by  Ceres  to  CelSos,  the 
of  Triptolemus.  Virgea  agrees  with  supellex.  Some  refer 
sa  understood,  which  is  far  less  poetical,  and  quite  uoneces- 
Arbutea  craUB,  The  same  with  the  vtminea  crates  mention- 
ne  95. — Mystka  vannus  lacehi.    "The  myotic  fan  of  Bae- 

The  vanmuy  or  winnowing  fan,  was  a  broad  basket  into 
the  corn,  mixed  with  chaff,  was  received  after  threshing, 
3  then  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  thus  perform- 
greater  effect  and  convenience  the  office  of  the  winnowing 

Virgil  dignifies  this  simple  instrument  by  calling  it  myWtct 
lacehi.  The  rites  of  Bacchus,  as  well  as  those  of  Ceres, 
a  continual  reference  to  the  occupations  of  rural  life,  the 
was  borne  in  the  processions  celebrated  in  honour  of  both 
vinities.  On  an  antefixa  in  the  British  Museum,  the  infant 
i  is  represented  as  carried  in  a  vannus  by  two  dancing 
tea.  ^he  vannus  was  also  used  in  the  processions  to 
3  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  the  first-fruits  or  other  offer- 

a  repones.     Equivalent,  in  effect,  to  providebis  et  repones. — 
na,  &c.     "  If  thee  the  glory  of  divine  agriculture  awaits," 
ou  aspire  to  the  true  glory  of  a  well-cultivated  farm. 
X 


169-170.  Contmuo.  •*  In  the  first  place." — In  Hlvis  magna  vi,  &o. 
The  order  is,  tdmusjkxa  in  silvis  magnA  vi  domaiur  in  burim  et  acci- 
fit  formam  curvi  araifi.  VirgiVs  description  of  the  plough,  which 
here  follows,  has  giveii  me  to  much  discussion,  and  still  remains 
open  to  the  sama  The  annexed  wood-cut  shows  the  form  of  a 
wheel-plough,  as  repi«se«t?d  on  a  piece  of  engraved  jasper  of  Ro- 
man workmanship.  It  corirei^)onds  in  all  essential  particulars  with 
that  now  used  £^out  Mantua  dind  Venice,  and  is  very  probably  the 
same  with  that  described  by  the  poM.  It  showa  distinctly  the 
coulter,  the  share-%^aiki,  the  plotagh-tail»  «nd  the  handle,  or  sitva. 
{Diet,  Antiq.,  s.  v.  Ar^truin.) 


Ihmatur  in  burim.  "  Is  subdued  into  the  plough-tail,"  i  «.,  is 
made  to  assume  its  form.  The  butis  m%ht  be  made  of  fuaj  piece 
(^  a  tree  (especially  the  «kr,  or  holm  oak),  the  natural  curvature  of 
which  fitted  it  to  this  use ;  bat  in  the  time  and  country  of  Virgil, 
pains  were  taken  to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  most 
exactly  adapted  t6  the  purpose. 

171-172.  Jfuic  a  stirpe,  &0.  "  To  this,  from  below,  are  fitted  a 
pole  extended  to  eight  leet,  two  earih-boards,  and  share-beams  with 
a  double  back,"  t.  e.,  to  the  lower  part,  of  this,  &c.^— Temo.  The 
pole  anciently  used  in  ploughing  did  not  difi^er  from  those  employed 
for  dratigbt  in  general,  and  therefore  needs  no  particular  descrip- 
iion.-^SincB  aures.  The  earth-boarda,  cidled  also  mould-boards, 
rose  on  each  side  Of  the  iplough,  beading  outward  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which  had  previously  been  loos- 
ened and  raised  by  the  share.  They  were  adjusted  to  the  share- 
beam,  which  was  made  double  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them. 
According  to  Palladius  (i.,  43),  it  was  desirable  to  have  ploughs 
both  with  earth-boards  {aur%t&)  and  without  them  {nrnpliciay 

DentaUa.  These  share-beams  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
form  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  which  will  serve  to  explain  the  '*  duflid 
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>."  It  is  probable  that  the  luru  was  faatened  to  the  left  ahare- 
1,  and  the  stiva,  or  handle,  to  the  right.  Yirgirs  plough  will 
resemble  the  modern  Lancashire  one,  wfaieh  is  commonly  held 
id  with  both  hands.  When  the  plough  was  held  either  by  the 
alone,  or  by  the  buri*  alone,  a  piece  of  wood  (called  manicula) 
fixed  across  the  summit,  and  on  thie  the  labourer  pressed  with 
hands.     (Diet.  Ant.,  #.  v.  Aratrum.) 

3-176.  Tilia.  The  linden  or  lime  tree  is  meant ;  the  TUim 
paa  of  botanists. — Ante.  **  'BeforehandV-^AlUque  fagu»  gtinm, 
d  the  tall  beach  for  the  plough  handle.**  We  ha¥e  adopted 
the  conjecture  of  Martyn,  namely,  #<tv<s,  along  with  Manso, 
,  and  Jahn.  The  common  reading  is  stivaque,  which  is  sought 
i  defended  by  Wagner,  who  regards  fugus  tiivaque  as  equiva- 
to  stiva  fagvnea. — QtM  eurrus  a  tergo,  6as,  "  To  turn  the  hot- 
of  the  vehicle  from  behind."  Virgil,  it  will  be  seen,  considers 
tiva  as  used  to  turn  the  plough  at  the  end  of  the  furrow.  Ser- 
howeyer,  in  his  note  on  this  line,  explains  ttiva  to  «iean  **  the 
le  by  which  the  plough  is  directed." — CurruB,  This  term  indi- 
,  of  course,  the  wheel-plough.  Wagner,  heweyer,  reads  cur* 
md  asserts,  in  defence  of  this  lection,  that  the  ancient  plough 
10  wheels.  (Consult  note  on  line  170.) 
suspensa  focis,  dtc.  "  And  the  smoke  seasons  the  timber  hung 
the  hearths,"  t.  «.,  and  the  wood  is  then  hung  up  by  the  hearth 
e  purpose  of  being  seasoned  by  the  smoke.  Many  manuscripts 
exploret;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  reading,  since  the  poet 
ly  states  what  is  customary,  and  lays  down  no  precept. — Focis. 
ancients  suspended  wood  in  the  sttioke  arising  from  their 
hs,  for  the  purpose  of  seasoning.  The  focus,  or  hearth,  in  the 
Jer  clasfi  of  dwellings,  was  generally  in  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
,  and  the  smoke  escaped  by  means  i^  an  aperture  in  the  roof, 
ilso  by  the  windows  and  door. — Explorat.  Obsenre  the  pecu- 
)rce  of  this  term  here.  The  smoke  "  exjdores"  the  timber, 
le  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  be  any  chinks  in  it. 
pare  the  language  of  Servius  :  "  Namque  ad  exudandum  fumum 
ia  (ligna),  n  rimasfaeiuni  et  sci§8uras,  mala  sunt  ef  infirma.^*) 
'-177.  Possum  muUa  tibi,  &c.  After  mentioning  the  instru* 
I  of  agriculture,  the  poet  proceeds  to  give  instructions  con- 
ig  the  making  of  the  threshing-floor,  and  to  impart  some  par- 
r  precepts. — Velerum.  ♦*  Of  ancient  writers,"  t.  «.,  of  ancient 
rs  on  husbandry.  He  alludes  particularly  to  Cato  and  Varro, 
^rote  before  him,  and  from  whom  he  has  taken  the  directions 
ng  to  the  floor. — Tenuesqtu  figet  eogn^scert  curas.    **  And  art 
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loth  to  become  acquainted  with  (what  seem  to  thee)  unimportant 
objects  ofcare." 

178-180.  jlrea.  "A.  threshing-floor."  The  threshing-floor  was 
a  raised  place  in  the  field,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind.  Great 
pains  were  taken  to  make  this  floor  hard ;  it  was  sometimes  paved 
with  flint-stones  {Coiutn.,  i.,  6),  but  more  usually  covered  with  clay, 
and  smoothed  with  a  great  roller.  It  was  also  customary  to  cover 
it  with  the  lees  of  oil,  which  prevented  insects  injuring  it,  or  grass 
growing  upon  it.  In  the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  remarks  Voss,  where 
rain  rarely,  and  even  then  not  for  any  length  of  time,  falls  at  the 
period  of  harvest,  jthe  threshing  could  easily  be  attended  to  in  the 
open  air. 

Et  verunda  manu.  Servius,  observes  Valpy,  notices  here  the 
vaTtpoh>yiav.  In  point  of  time  the  earth  must  first  be  turned  up, 
or  worked,  with  the  hand,  and  made  solid,  then  levelled. — Et  creti 
solidanda  tenaci.  "And  to  be  consolidated  by  means  of  tough 
clay."  \^  must  be  careful  not  to  translate  cretd  here  by  our  term 
"chalk."  The  word  creta,  in  a  general  sense,  means  anj  whitish 
earth  or  clay,  such  as  .potter's  clay^  pipe-day,  &.c.  Symmons  says 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chalk  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  he 
therefore  thinks  that  calcareous  marl  is  here  meant  by  the  poet, 
there  being  an  abundance  of  this  in  the  same  country.  (Consult 
Diet.  AfUiq.,  ».  v.  Creta.) — Neu  pulvere  victa  fatiscat.  "  Nor  lest, 
overcome  by  drought,  it  may  gape  in  chinks,"  t.  e.,  and  to  keep  it 
also  from  growing  dusty  Siud  chappmg. 

1 8 1  -1 83.  Tvm  variee  iUvdara  peates.  ' '  Then  again,  various  plagues 
are  likely  to  baffle  (the  labours  of  the  husbandman)."  Observe  the 
force  of  the  subjunctive  in  indicating  the  probable  chance  of  a 
thing's  occurring.  —  Exigmig  mus.  Quintiljan  praises  the  ending 
of  this  line,  observing  that  not  only  the  diminishing  epithet,  but 
the  ending  of  the  verse  with  one  syllable,  beautifully  expresses  the 
littleness  of  the  animal.  ^Martyn^  ad,  loc.) — Suh  terria  poauitqiu 
domost  &.C.  Mr.  Wagstafifsays  {Baih  Papera\  that  the  tussocks  of 
wheat  seen  to  arise  in  many  fields  are  owing  to  the  granaries  of 
these  diminutive  animals,  which  he  has  often  found  to  contain  near- 
ly a  hatful  of  corn,  which  grow  into  a  tuft  if  the  owner  be  acci- 
dentally destroyed  :  these  tufts  he  recommends  to  be  divided,  and 
transplanted  in  the  spring.    {StaweU,  ad  loc.) 

Aut  ocvlia  capti,  &.c.  Virgil  speaks  here  according  to  the  popular 
opinion,  when  he  makes  the  mole  to  be  deprived  of  vision.  This 
animal  has  eyes,  but  of  a  very  diminutive  size.  The  little  eye  is 
so  hidden  in  the  ftir,  that  its  very  existence  was  for  a  long  time 

R 
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ed.  It  appears  to  be  designed  fur  operating  ODly  as  a  warning 
le  animal  on  its  emerging  into  the  light ;  and,  indeed,  more 
3  Tision  would  only  hare  been  an  enenmbranoe.    {Penny  Cy- 

vol.  XXlT.f  p.  18.) 

1-166.  ImefUtuque  eavis  hufo,  '*  The  toad,  too,  is  found  in  hol- 
»Iace8."  The  common  toad  {Rana  hufo)  usually  sojourns  in  ob* 
i  and  sheltered  places,  and  imsses  the  winter  in  holes,  which 
lows  for  itself.  With  the  exception  of  this  species  of  burrow- 
t  does  no  harm  to  the  husbandman. — Et  qua  plurima  terrtt,  dec. 
i  (other)  yermin,  which  the  earth  produces  in  very  great  abun- 
i.^'^Cureulio.  **  The  weevil.*'  An  insect  of  the  beetle  kind, 
1,  both  in  its  larva  state  and  in  its  beetle  form,  proves  very 
active  to  the  grain,  sometimes  destroying  one  third'  or  one 
1  of  the  whole  crop.  Hie  curc%Uio  here  meant,  and  to  which 
lescription  here  applies,  is  the  Calandr^  franaria,  the  corn- 
il,  or  weevil  proper,  for  the  genus  Curctdio  of  Linncus  is  now 
pe  of  a  large  family  of  insects. 

n  metuena  weneeta.  **  Fearing  for  needy  old  age,"  t.  e.,  and 
it  busily  employed  in  laying  up  its  winter  stores.  The  term 
ige"  is  to  be  regarded  here  as  equivalent  to  "  winter,"  it  be> 
e  popular  belief  that  the  ant  seldom  lives  beyond  one  year, 
at  it  supports  itself  in  the  winter  season  on  the  stores  which 
accumulated  during  the  summer.  The  true  state  of  the  case, 
er,  is  as  follows :  Male  and  female  ants  survive,  at  most,  till 
n,  or  to  the  commencement  of  cool  weather,  though  a  very 
iroportion  of  them  cease  to  exist  long  before  that  time.  The 
s  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and,  of  course,  require 
J.  This  well-ascertained  fact  proves  that  the  so-called  fore- 
)f  the  ants  has  no  other  object  than  the  continuance  of  the 
3  by  perfecting  and  securing  their  habitations.  These  abodes 
in  posed  of  blades  of  grass,  ligneous  fragments,  pebbles,  and 
jf  small  volume,  and  of  all  objects  which  they  meet  with  of 
ansportation  ;  and  as  they  often  gather,  for  the  same  purpose, 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  it  has  been  popularly  believed 
By  laid  up  provisions  for  winter,  and  a  period  of  "want.  Tho 
nc,  however,  when  the  ants  require  food  is  during  the  sea- 
activity,  when  they  have  a  vast  number  of  young  to  feed. 
188.  Contemplator  item.  "  Observe  also."  The  imperative 
mplor  (2d  person)  is  here  employed  in  commencing  a  pre- 

imitation  of  Lucretius  (ii.,  113;  vi.,  189),  who  himself  cop- 
1  the  similar  usage  of  the  Greek  didactic  poets  in  the  case 
TtOy  ^pdi^eo,  dtc.*-Qu«m  ae  nux  plurima,  dtc.     *•  When  the 
X2 
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aUnond-tree  in  the  woods  shall  array  itself  very  abundantly  in  blos- 
soms, and  shall  bend  down  its  strong-smelling  branches."  Martyn 
insists  that  by  mix  is  here  meant^  not  the  ahnond»  but  the  walnut- 
tree,  and  he  has  certainly  one  argument  in  his  favour*  the  strong 
smell  of  the  branehes,  namely,  being  far  more  applicable  to  the  wal- 
nut than  to  the  afanond.  But  tben^  again,  the  abundant  flowering 
is  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Servius  also  declares  for  the  almond-tree, 
and  we  learn  likewise,  from  other  ancient  vniters,  that  the  husband- 
man was  accustomed  to  draw  from  this  same  tree  his  prognostics 
of  the  eoming  harvest.  {Tkeophyha.,  Probl.  Nat.y  c.  16.  Fhiloy  dc 
VU,  Mat.,  iii.,  p.  163,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  Mofltg.)  The  difficulty  in  the  pres- 
ent case  arises  from  the  circumatanee  of  the  term  nux  being  em- 
ployed by  the  Roman  writers  in  so  extended  a  sense,  to  denote  the 
almdnd,  the  walnut,  the  hazelnut  tree,  &.c.  Most  commonly,  how- 
ever, an  epithet  is  added,  to  make  the  meaning  more  definite ;  thus, 
tmx  juglanBy  "  the  walnut  ;'*  nux  amygdala,  <*  the  almond  ;'^  nux  and- 
lana,  "  the  hazelnut  or  filbert,"  &e.  (Compare  F^,  Flore  dc  VirgUe, 
p.  dxxxvi.) 

Induct  se  in  florem.  Observe  that  in  Jlorem  is  not  used  poetically 
here  for  in  flare^  as  some  suppose,  but  is  •employed  as  a  much 
stronger  form  of  expression.  Induere  tefl&re  means  merely  to  deck 
or  array  one's  self  with  flowers  or  blossoms,  without  any  allusion 
to  the  number  of  the  same,  which  may  therefore  be  comparatively 
small ;  but  induere  se  in  fiorcm  is  fc>  array  one's  self  in  a  complete 
garniture  or  covering  of  these,  as  one  envelops  himself  in  a  mantle, 
so  that  quite  a  change  of  appearance  is  thereby  produced.  (Fmj, 
ad  loc.) 

189-192.  Si  super  ant  fmhis.  "  2f  the  incipient  fruit  abound,"  t.  e., 
if  the  blossoms  be  more  numerous  than  usual  Observe  here  the 
force  of  the  indicative,  "  if  the  incipient  fruit  abound,  as  you  plainly 
see  it  does." — Fatus.  The  blossoms,  which  are  of  course  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  young  fruit  itself. — Pariier.  <*  In  equal  quantity,"  i. «., 
if  the  blossoms  abound,  the  com  will  likewise  be  abundant. — Tritu- 
ra.  According  to  Heyne,  this  tenn  is  put  here  for  messis ;  it  is  bet- 
ter, however,  to  take  it  in  its  literal  sense.  The  poet  means  that 
the  threshing  of  the  grain  will  be  a  laborious  task,  in  consequence 
of  the  abundance  pf  the  crop. 

At,  si  luxurid  foliorum,  &c.  "  If,  however,  the  shade  be  rendered 
exuberant  by  a  luxuriance  of  foliage,"  t.  e.y  if  the  almond-tree  have 
a  far  greater  number  of  leaves  than  of  blossoms.  We  have  adopt- 
ed exuberet,  with  one  of  the  MSS.  The  context  requires  the  sub- 
junctive here,  to  denote  a  possible  or  hypothetical  case,  just  as  it 
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anded  the  indicatm  in  tuperant  (v.  189)  to  indieale  one  that 
actoaUy  happened.— Ptf^«j  jpaUd.  "  Abounding  only  in  chaff.*' 
^3-196.  Seminavidiequidem,6us.  The  poet  now  enters  upon  the 
ect  of  nudieating  seeds  before  sowing,  dec.  It  mnst  be  borne 
lind,  however,  that  only  the  seeds  of  legnrainous  plants,  or 
B,  are  meant,  as  i4ainly  aj^iears  by  the  expression  ^  niiquisfal* 
iM,"  sabseqaently  employed.^<Sereii/8«.  <*  When  preparing,  to 
/*  Observe  here  the  peculiar  Ibroe  of  the  preseat  participle,  as 
sating  the  ooramencement  of  an  action. — Et  nitro  priuM,  Ac. 
id  steep  th«&  beforehand  in  a  solution  of  nitre  and  daric  olive 
"  By  *<  nitre"  is  here  meant,  in  fact,  saltpetre ;  though  the  an- 
t  writers  commonly  nnderetood  by  wUmm,  or  virpop,  a  carbon- 
)f  soda. — Amurcd.  This  tenn  properly  denotes  the  watery  part 
Ives  that  flows  out  on  pressing.  ( Colo,  £.  JZ. ,  9  L~  Varro,  R.  R., 
4.)  It  comes  i^om  the  Greek  ^fi6peytft  and  is  one  of  the  words 
ih,  though  written  with  a  c,  is  to  be  pronounced  with  a  g, 
p.,  ad  ke.^Terent.  Matar.f  p.  2409.) 

randior  ut  fcOiu^  dtc.  <*  In  order  that  the  produce  might  be 
ix  in  the  pods,  so  apt  to  deceive."  The  pods  often  appear  larger 
usual  when  they  are  actually  empty.  {Sierv.,,  ad  k>c.y  Hence 
peculiar  propriety  of  the  epithet  faUaeibt$9.  CohimeUa  mentions, 
nother  advantage  resulting  from  the  medicating  of  seeds,  that 
)lade  which  springs  up  is  less  liable  to  injury  from  the  weevil. 
um.,  ii.,  10.) 

'.fquanmSf  igni  exiguo^  dec.  **  And  3Fet,  though  they  were  soaked 
his  mixture)  over  a  scanty  fire,  being  quickened  (by  the  pro- 
>,  I  have  seen  them,  nevertheless,"  dec.,  t. «.,  though  they  were 
ersed  in  this  preparation,  made  merely  tepid  over  a  slow  fire, 
he  purpose  of  quickening  them,  and  causing  the  seed  to  germi- 
!  more  speedily  by  thus  softening  the  outer  covering  and  allow- 
the  mixture  to  penetrate  sooner,  <&c.  In  explaining  this  much* 
ested  passage,  we  have  allowed  the  ordinary  pointing  to  re- 
1,  namely,  a  period  after  esatt ;  and  have  made  a  new  clause 
1  at  et,  fuanwit,  &c.  Brunck  changes  et  into  at,  but  for  this 
3  is  no  necessity,  if  we  give  et  the  meaning  of  "  and  yet."  We 
I  followed,  therefore,  the  plainest  and  most  natural  mode  of  in- 
'eting  the  passage,  and  have  made  it  refer  to  a  process  in  hus- 
ry  which  is  still  followed  at  the  present  day.  In  so  doing, 
Bver,  we  have  deviated  from  the  great  body  of  commentators, 
assign  to  the  words  in  question  a  veiy  diflferent  signification, 
ing  a  comma  after  e»»et,  and  a  period  after  maderent,  they  con- 
et  quammsf  dec.,  with  what  goes  belfbre,  and,  supplying  ut  after 
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et,  translate  as  follows :  *^  and  in  order  that  they  might  be  speedily 
softened  (by  boiling)  throngb  means  of  a  fire,  however  small/*  i.  e., 
and  in  order  that  they  might  be  boiled  soft  more  expeditioosly  oyer 
even  a  small  fire.  In  support  of  this  opinion  they  refer  to  Plautus 
{Men.,  ii.,  2,  61. — Pers.,  i.,  3,  12),  where  madeo  has  the  meaning  of 
eoquo,  and  to  another  passage  of  the  same  writer  {Men.,  i.,  3,  29), 
where  madidus  has  the  force  of  cocttu.  They  cite  also  the  follow- 
ing remark  of  Palladias  {R.  R.,  ^ii.,  1)  :  *'  Chraci  asseruntf  faba  sem- 

ina nUratA  aqua  respersa,  cocturam  non  habare  difficiUm,^ 

and  they  compare  with  this  the  language  of  Didymus  in  the  Geopon- 

%ea  (ii.,  35),  Iva  KaXoi  irpdc  t^v  hinioiv  Chjiv, ^P^^  aifTWC 

Man  lura  vlrpov.  They  add,  also,  that  the  Greek  writers  on  hus- 
bandry make  no  mention  whatever  of  steeping  seeds  in  any  warm 
preparation.  To  all  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  language  of 
Virgil  can  hardly  be  explained  by  any  usage  of  a  comic  writer,  and 
that,  even  if  the  authority  of  Plautus  be  allowed  in  the  present  case, 
still  it  proves  nothing  positively,  since  he  merely  employs  nwdeo 
and  madidua  in  the  sense  of  softening  or  making  tender  (whence 
comes  collaterally  that  of  cooking),  a  sense  that  will  apply  equally 
well  to  the  view  that  we  have  here  taken  of  the  passage,  namely, 
the  softening  of  seeds  to  enable  them  to  imbibe  more  readily  a  mix- 
ture in  which  they  are  steeped.  As  to  Palladius  and  Didymus, 
their  remarks  are  too  general  to  Warrant  any  application  of  them 
to  the  present  case;  and  the  silence,  moreover,  of  the  Greek  writers 
on  husbandry  is,  after  all,  only  a  negative  kind  of  argument,  and,  at 
best,  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  appears  much  more  natural,  too,  to 
connect  vidi  lecta  diu,  <&c.,  with  the  previous  line,  than  to  make  it 
the  abrupt  commencement  of  a  new  sentence. 

197-200.  Spectata.  "  Looked  to."  Referring  to  the  inrocess  of 
steeping,  &c. — Vis  humana.  "  Human  industry."  Imitated  from 
Lucretius  (v.,  208). — Sic.  *'  In  this  same  way." — In  pejus  mere, 
**  Hasten  to  decay."  The  infinitive  is  here  used  absolutely  for 
the  present  indicative  (with  which,  therefore,  omnia  is  supposed  to 
agree),  and  refers  to  what  is  accustomed  to  happen.  A  similar 
usage  takes  place  in  referri.  {Wagner,  Quast.  Virg.,  xxx.,  4.)— iic 
retro  sublapsa  referri.  '*  And  having  lost,  by  degrees,  their  firm  foot- 
hold, are  carried  backward."  The  literal  meaning  of  sublapsa  is, 
«*  having  slipped  or  slid  gradually."— J2«<ro  referri.  Instances  often 
occur  where,  as  in  the  present  case,  an  adverb,  the  idea  conveyed 
by  which  is  already  expressed  by  a  preposition  in  composition  with 
a  verb,  is  made  to  accompany  that  verb  for  the  sake  of  greater  em- 
phasis.    This  is  erroneously  regarded  by  some  as  a  kind  of  pleo- 
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c  usage.  (Compare  GVonw.,  ad  Liv.,  xxi.,  82,  7.— «vAn* ,  ad 
Ad.y  iv.,  1,  9.'^Hensing.,  ad  Veehn.  HellenoUx.,  p.  163  ) 
1-203.  Advtnoflumine  tubigit,  "  Impels  against  the  stream." 
rve  the  force  of  tub  in  composition,  as  denoting  slow  and  toil- 
1  progress.— L«m&iiiR.  By  lemkuM  iXe/t6oc)  is  properly  meant  a 
I  boat  with  a  sharp  prow.    It  was  used  especially  hy  the  Illyri- 

{Sckweigh.,  Ind.  Polyb.,  *,  v.y—BrackuL  "  His  sinewy  ef- 
"—Aigue  ilium  in  pracep*,  dtc.  "And  (iO  the  current  (once) 
Bs  him  down  the  river  with  headlong  speed,"  t.  «.,  and  if  the 
nt  once  gets  the  mastery  over  him.  Some  make  atque  eqniv- 
here  to  suuim,  and  translate  as  ibllows :  '*  the  current  (there- 
1  immediately  hurries  him  down,"  dec.  There  is  no  necessity, 
ver,  for  this.  The  whole  difficulty  disappears,  if  we  merely 
y  si  after  atque,  from  the  previous  member  of  the  sentence, 
-egard  atque  illumj  &c.,  as  intended  to  complete  the  idea  ex- 
ed  by  si  brackia  forte  remisii. 

r-207.  PraUrea,  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  inculcate  the  ne- 
y  of  an  attention,  to  astronomy,  that  is,  to  the  rising  and  set* 
)f  certain  constellations.  This  knowledge  becomes  as  im- 
nt  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  mariner,  since  it  enables  the  former 
Dly  to  foresee  and  prepare  against  stormy  weather,  but  also 
certain  the  true  seasons  for  each  rural  work. — Arcturi  sidera. 

stars  of  Arctttrus."  By  Arcturus  is  properly  meant  a  star  of 
rst  magnitude  in  the  constellation  of  Bodtes,  near  the  tail  of 
reat  Bear,  the  rising  and  setting  of  which  were  accompanied 
»Ient  storms,  lasting,  according  to  Pliny,  for  the  space  of  five 

Virgil,  however,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  earlier  writers, 
>ys  the  term  here  for  the  whole  constellation.  (Compare 
,  Stemnanuih  p.  47-.) — Hadorum,  The  '<  kids,"  called  by  the 
cs  ipi^i,  are  two  stars  on  the  arm  of  Auriga.  They  also 
ht  with  them  stormy  weather.  (Manil.,  i.,  372.«^/(ie/«r,  p. 
■Anguis.  The  constellation  Draco,  near  the  north  pole,  and 
referred  to  at  verse  244.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the.enu- 
■ion  here  given  of  the  stormy  constellations,  the  poet  names 
y  a  few.  There  were  others  equally  to  be  dreaded. 
7t  sunt  sereandit  ^.  "  Are  to  be  as  carefully  observed  by  us 
ey  are  to  be  by  those)  by  whom,"  &c.,  t.  c,  are  to  be  as  care- 
watched  by  the  farmer  as  by  the  mariner.  One  peculiarly 
rous  route  hy  sea  is  then  mentioned,  as  a  type  of  dangerous 
ation  in  general,  that,  namely,  over  the  surface  of  the  Eaxine 
irough  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont  to  the  i£gean  Sea.  As 
ariner  on  such  a  route  anxiously  watches  the  constellations 
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on  high,  with  equal  care  ought  the  husbandman  to  note  their  move- 
ments.— In  patrUm  vecHs.  "  While  borne  homeward/'  t.  e. ,  through 
the  Euzine  and  Hellespont  towards  the  i£gean  Sea.  Vectis  is  here 
equivalent  to  dum  vehuntur. — Ptmhu.  "The  Enxine  deep." — 0»- 
triferi  fauces  Abydi,  The  Hellespont,  or  strait  of  the  Dardanelles, 
is  here  meant,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  which,  on  the  Asiatic  shore, 
and  belonging  to  Mysia,  stood  the  city  of  Abydos,  famed  for  its 
oysters. — Tentantur.  **  Are  attempted,"  i.  «.,  are  sought  to  be  trav- 
ersed.   The  term  is  well  selected,  as  implying  danger  in  the  attempt. 

208-21 1 .  Libra  die,  &c.  «  When  the  constellation  of  the  Balance 
shall  have  made  the  hours  of  the  day  and  of  slumber  equal,'*  t.  e., 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  the  night.  The  autumnal  equinox  is 
meant,  and  the  poet  here  exemplifies  his  precept  respecting  an  at- 
tention tb  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  connex- 
ion with  rural  labours.  The  time  which  he  mentions  for  sowing 
barley  is  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice.  In  the 
time  of  Virgil,  the  former  was  about  the  24th  of  September,  and  the 
latter  about  the  25th  of  December.  With  us,  barley  is  sown  in  the 
spring ;  but  in  warmer  climates  they  sow  it  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  whence  it  happens  that  their  barley  harvest  is  considerably 
sooner  than  their  wheat  harvest.  {Martyn,  ad  loc.) — Die.  Old 
form  of  the  genitive  of  the  5th  declension.  The  old  form  of  the 
dative  has  a  similar  ending.  {Schneider^  L.  G.,  iii.,  p.  856.) — Et 
medium  luci^  dec.  **  And  now  patcels  out  one  hemisphere  unto  light 
and  (another)  unto  darkness,"  i.  «.,  and  now  divides  the  world  be- 
tween light' and  darkness. 

Hordea.  Servius  informs  us  that  Bavins  and  Msvius  censured 
Virgil  for  employing  here  the  term  hordea  in  the  plural,  and  gave 
vent  to  their  disapprobation  in  the  following  line :  "  Hordea  qui 
dixit,  super  est  ut  tritica  dicat.'**  As,  however,  barley  is  a  grain  ot 
several  species,  the  poet  evidently  meant  to  express  this  variety  by 
a  bold  use  of  the  plural. — Usque  sub  exfremum,  &c.  "  Even  up  to 
the  last  shower  of  the  winter  solstice,  that  puts  an  end  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  husbandman."  Observe  the  employment  of  sub  to  de- 
note close  proximity.  The  poet  here  recommends  that  the  sowing 
of  barley  should  be  kept  on  while  the  showery  weather  of  winter 
continues,  and  before  the  frost  sets  in.  Still,  however,  as  Pliny 
directs  that  barley  be  sown  oh  dry  days,  Virgil's  meaning  must  be 
that  the  farmer  should  avail  himself  of  such  days  during  the  period 
here  meant,  and  not  sow  while  the  rain  was  actually  descending. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  Italian  climate  a  great  part 
of  the  winter  is  merely  rainy. — Bruma  intraciabilis.    By  bruma  is 
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re  meant  the  winter  aolstice,  or  the  shortest  day,  which  is  it* 
Qper  sigflification*  thou|^  the  term  ie  often  apfdied,  poelicaUy,  to 
3  winter  season  in  general.  In  explanation  of  the  term  inintcim- 
ist  it  may  be  remarked  that,  acoordioff  to  Varro  (R.  R,,  i.,  S^ 
d  Columella  (ii.«  8X  most  of  the  emptoymeata  of  hnsbaadry  eeaa- 
during  the  fifteen  days  that  preceded  the  winter  tolstice  and  the 
een  days  that  came  ii»mediate)y  after. 
212-S14.  LhtL  Colamella  and  Palladias  agroe  wiih  VirgU  aboot 
I  time  of  sowing  flax.  Pliny,  bowoTer,  says  it  is  sown  in  the 
ing.  In  Europe  and  in  this  country  it  is  generally  sown  in  the 
log,  from  Maroh  to  May ;  sometimes,  however,  in  September 
I  October.  In  a  dry  and  warm  eooatry,  it  is  better  to  sow  in  an- 
in,  as  the  rains  of  antumd  favour  Us  growth,  and  it  aoquiris 
3ngth  enough  to  resist  the  drought,  ^should  there  happen  to  he 
'  in  the  spring.  On  the  .other  band,  in  cold  and  moist  eoontries 
i^ing  should  be  deferred  until  late  in  the  spring,  as  too  much 
stureishurtful.~C«r^0;Hi|Ni9er.  "The  poppy  of  Ceres."  The 
py  was  sacred  to  Cerea,  the  iatfodnction  of  thia  plant  having 
n  ascribed  to  her ;  and  her  statues  were  either  crowned  with  it, 
ilse  represented  her  holding  a  few  heads  of  poppy  in  her  right 
d.  XC^onsult  the  remarks  of  Knight,  Inquiry  ta^a  ike  Symb.  Lang, , 
—Class.  Joum.,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  48.) 

imdudum,  "Straightway;"  literally,  **long  ainoe,"  «.  «.,  long 
re  receiving  this  admonition  from  me.-^Aratris.  Brunek, 
cefield,  and  Martyn  read  r«#^,  as  given  by  some  MS8.,  bat 
•is  is  clearly  preferable.  The  poet  merely  mtends  to  repeat  an 
iction  respecting  seasonable  ploughing,  not  to  make  any  allu- 
to  harrowing.-^i9i<:f4  Mur$,  "The  ground  still  continning 
' — Pendant.  *'  Hang  over  as  yet,"  t.  «.,  have  not  as  yet  dis- 
gad  their  contents. 

5-218*  Vera  fabis  stUii^  None  of  the  ancient  writers  on  agri- 
re  agree  with  Virgil  in  bis  statement  that  the  time  for  sowing 
3  is  the  spring.  Varro  says  that  they  are  sown  about  the  lat- 
nd  of  October ;  while,  according  to  Columella,  it  is  not  right 
w  them  aftier  the  winter  solstice,  and  the  spring  is  actually  the 
t  time  of  all.  This  difference  isf  opinion,  however,  admits  of 
y  easy  explanation.  Virgil  has  in  view  the  custom  prevalent 
i  own  native  district.  In  the  countries  near  the  Po,  beans 
always  sown  in  the  spring,  as  Pliny  ei^ressly  informs  ns 
,  12,  30),  whereas  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Itsly  the 
in  was  preferred.— Jtfedtca.  "  O  Medic  plant."  Supply  herha. 
Greek,  i  Mj7<Jt«j^,  soil,  fr^ff.    The  plant  here  meant  is  the  Im- 
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cam,  or  Burgundy  trefoil.  It  was  called  Medic,  according  to  Pliny 
(XYiii.,  16|  43),  because  brought  originally  into  Greece  from  Media 
during  the  war  of  Darina. — Putres  sulci^  <*  The  crumbling  furrows,** 
t.  e.,  rendered  friable  by  frequent  ploughing,  manuring,  and  exposure 
to  cold. — Et  milio  vemt  annua  eura.  **  And  its  annual  care  comes 
for  the  millet."  Millet  is  a  coarse,  strong  grass,  bearing  heads  of 
a  fine  round  seed,  a  little  larger  than  mustard  seed.  The  plant, 
though  coarse,  makes  good  food  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  seed 
is  equally  good  for  them ;  it  ih  excellent  for  fattening  poultry,  and 
is  sometimes  made  into  bread. 

Aimua  cura.  The  millet  requires  planting  annually,  whereas  ki- 
cem,  on  beingonce  sown,  remains  in  Tigour  for  ten  years  and  upward. 
Compare  Flin.,  xviii.,  86,  66,  where,  for  trkenis,  we  must  read  dents, 
on  comparing  his  language  with  that  of  Columella  (ii.,  9)  and  Pal- 
ladius  (It.,  3).  Columella  censures  Virgil  for  Baying  that  beans  and 
millet  are  to  be  sown  at  the  same  time.  Virgil,  howeyer,  does  not 
mean  to  be  so  understood.  He  merely  states  that  beans  are  sown 
in  the  spring,  that  is,  in  February  or  March,  and  that  millet  is  sown 
when  the  sun  enters  Taurus,  that  is,  about  the  17th  of  April,  and 
when  the  Dog>star  sets,  which  is  about  the  end  of  the  same  month. 
This  agrees  with  what  other  authors  have  said  on  the  subject. 

Candidua  auratis,  &c.  *<  M^hen  the  bright  Bull  opens  the  year 
with  its  gilded  horns,  and  the  Dog-star  sets,  giving  way  to  the  op- 
posing constellation."  The  Bull's  opening  the  year  expresses  the 
sun's  entering  into  Taurus.  The  commencement  of  spring  is  here 
meant,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  opening  of  the  year  for  the  husband- 
man, whence  Aprili»y  from  aperio.  The  sun,  according  to  Columella, 
entered  the  sign  Taurus  of  the  zodiac  on  the  15th  day  before  the 
calends  of  May,  that  is,  on  the  17th  of  April.  (According  to  mod- 
ern computation,  it  is  the  20th  of  April.)  In  the  delineations  of  the 
zodiac  there  is  a  bright  star  on  the  point  of  each  horn,  whence  the 
expression  "  auratis  ctfmibus."  The  Bull,  advancing  with  his  horns 
lowered,  is  said,  poetically,  to  open  the  year  with  them,  and  remove 
all  intervening  obstacles. 

Adverso  cedent,  &c.  According  to  Columella,  the  Dog-star  sets 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  before  the  calends  of  May,  that  is,  the 
last  day  of  April.  As  this  constellation  sets  on  the  celestial  sphere, 
it  has  the  Bull  following  after,  as  it  were,  with  threatening  horns, 
whence  the  epithet  of  udversus  applied  to  the  latter.  Observe  that 
adverso  astro  is  the  dative.  Some  read  averso  astro  in  the  ablative, 
referring  the  words  to  the  Dog-star  itself,  and  translate  as  follows : 
''retiring  with  averted  constellation,"  i.  «.,  with  its  front  turned 
awav  from  the  advancing  bull.    This,  however,  is  far  inferior. 
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219-220.  Aty  si  trifieeam  in  mettem,  itc.  The  triiiaim  of  the  an- 
ients  was  not  our  common  wheat,  but  a  bearded  sort.  The  statues 
nd  medals  of  Ceres  have  no  other  wheat  represented  on  them  but 
lat  which  is  bearded. — Farra.  Consult  note  on  Yerse  73.— SMm^m 
istabis  arisiis.  *'  And  shall  bend  your  attention  to  the  bearded  ears 
one."    The  **  soUt  aristay**  here  referred  to,  stand  opposed  to  what 

mentioned  in  Terse  227^  and  the  general  meaning  of  the  whole 
issage  is  as  follows :  If,  in  the  autumnal  season,  you  wish  merely 
)  sow  that  kind  of  grain  which  produces  the  bearded  ear,  you  will 
)t  begin  your  sowing  before  the  middle  of  Norember ;  if,  howev- 
-,  yoa  hare  determined  to  sow  pulse  also,  you  wiU  then  commence 
)erations  earlier,  and  at  the  rery  beginning  of  that  month. 

221-224.  Ante  tihi  Ewb  AiUmtitUs,  &c.  '*  Let  (the  Pleiades),  the 
lughters  of  Atlas,  be  hidden  for  you  in  the  morning,  and  let  the 
nosian  constellation  of  the  blazing  Crown  depart  (from  the  skies), 
fore  you  intrust,*'  &c. ;  literally,  *<  let  the  morning  Pleiades,"  dec, 
e.y  let  the  Pleiades  set  in  the  morning,  or,  in  other  words,  let 
em  go  down  below  the  western  horizon  at  the  same  time  that  the 
n  rises  abOTc  the  eastern.  The  Pleiades,  according  to  mjrthology, 
sre  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  having  been  transformed  into  a  duster 
stars.    (Consult  note  on  verses  138  and  325.)    Their  setting  was 

the  eleventh  of  November. — Gnosia.  The  epithet  "  Gnosian," 
uivalent,  in  fact,  to  **  Cretan,"  is  here  employed  in  referenoe  to 
iadne,  daughter  of  Minos,  whose  capital  in  the  Island  of  Crete 
IS  Gnosus  or  Cnosus  (KvCiHT<}c)>  situate  on  the  northern  coast. 
ter  Ariadne  had  been  abandoned  by  Theseus  on  the  Island  of 
ixos,  Bacchus,  who  chanced  to  see  her  there,  became  enamoured 

and  married  her.  At  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  all  the 
ities  made  presents  to  the  bride,  and  Venus  gave  her  a  crown, 
lich  Bacchus  translated  to  the  heavens  and  made  a  constellation 
eight  stars. 

Decedat.  The  heliacal  setting  of  the  Crown  took  place  on  the 
;h  or  19th  of  November.  Some  refer  sttUa  in  the  text  to  the 
ghtest  star  in  the  constellation,  and  which  is  the  first  that  sets ; 

it  is  better  to  understand  the  term  here  of  the  entire  constella- 
1.  A  similar  usage  occurs  in  Cicero  {de  Or.y  iii.,  45),  as  well  as 
3ther  writers.  Some  commentators  maintain  that  Virgil  means 
e  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Crown,  which  took  place  aboot  the 
Idle  of  October,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  give  dece<2a< 

very  forced  interpretation  of  "emerge,"  i.  «.,  depart  from,  or 
ire  the  sun's  rays.— Invito.  "  Reluctant,  as  yet,  to  receive  it,"  t. «., 
ause  it  would,  in  that  ev&nt,  be  intrusted  top  soon  to  its  care. 
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225-239.  MulH  anU  occatum^  &o.  ThU  and  the  succeeding  line 
are  to  be  taken  parenthetically,  and  asai^  a  reason  why  early  sow- 
ing  ia  to  be  ayoided.  By  **  the  aettiog  of  Maia"  is  meant  the  set- 
ting of  the  Pleiades,  Maia  being  one  of  the  group.  The  names  of 
the  rest  were  Morope,  GeUono,  Alcyone,  Electra,  Sterope,  and  Ta- 
y^xe.^SeA  iUos  enptctlA  segtM^  ^ko.  "  But  the  expected  crop  has 
mocked  them  with  unprofitable  wild  oata."  The  MSS.  fluctuate 
here  between  avctiw  and  ^ri^iit,  «nd  thi9  latter  has  been  received 
by  Heinsins,  Heyne,  and  o^era.  Still,  however,  uvenis  is  far  pref- 
erable, and  arutit  evidently  aroae  from  an  arbitrary  change  on  the 
part  of  the  copyists,  who,  not  comprehending  the  force  of  avenu 
here,  altered  it  to  ariiHs.  It  appears,  however,  from  Pliny  (xviii., 
]  7,  44),  to  have  been  a  belief  on  the  part  of  some,  that  if  one  began 
to  sow  at  too  early  a  period,  and  before  the  rainy  season  which 
commenced  at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  the  seed,  weakened  by 
long  lying  in  the  earth,  degenerated  into  wild  oats,  or  avena, 

VietAtn.  "The-vetch.v  Pliny  (xviii-,  16,  37)  agrees  with  Virgil 
in  the  sowing  of  Uie  vetch  at  the  beginning  of  November;  but  Col* 
umella  (ii.,  10,  20)  says  that  it  was  sown  twice  annually,  once  at 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  again  in  the  month  of  January. — VUem^ 
que  phasdum,  **  And  thB  dieap  kidney  bean."  This  species  of 
bean  is  said  to  have  been  very  common  among  the  Romans,  whence 
the  epithet  here  applied  to  it.  It  was  also  called  phateolusf  though 
Galen  (Alim.  fae.,  i.,  35)  distinguishea  between  the  two.  forms. 
Observe  that  p/uuelua  is  more  correct  than  faselusy  the  Greek  exi^ 
pressions  being  ^ooi/Aof,  j^aaijoXoc,  and  ^ioXo^. — PelunaoE,  This 
epithet  is  here  applied  to  the  lentil,  on  account  of  the  excellent 
quality  of  those  produced  in  Egypt,  of  whkAi  country  Pelusium  was 
the  key  on  the  northeast.  The  lentils  of  E^grpt  were  also  as  fa- 
mous for  their  abundance  as  for  their  excellence.  The  large  vessel 
in  which  Caius  brought  the  obelisk  from  the  latter  country  to  Rom^ 
had  120,000  modii  of  lentils  for  ballast.— C<u{«n#  Bootes.  "  Bootes 
when  setting."  The  constellation  Qf  Bootes  set,  according  to  the 
ancient  writers,  on  the  day  before  th?  calends  of  November,  that 
is,  on  the  last  day  of  October.  The  90wing  of  vetches,  kidney 
beans,  lentils,  dtc,  is  then  to  begin, 

281-232.  Idcirco.  "  For  this  purpose."  The  poet  here  supposes 
the  sun  to  make  his  annual  journey  through  the  heavens,  and  to  di«> 
vide  the  year  into  distinct  portions,  in  order  to  mark  more  clearly 
the  difif^rent  periods  of  rural  labour ;  in  other  words,  the  sun  trav- 
els through  the  sky  for  the  sake  and  in  honour  of  agriculture.  The 
bard  then  embraces  this  occasion  to 'describe  the  fivo  ^nea,  tho 
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odiac,  the  northern  pole,  and  the  gloomy  anUpode8.«-Qr&<fii.  «  The 
irc]e  of  the  year."  Supply  annuum.  —  Per  duodena  mundi  OMtra, 
As  he  moves  through  the  twelve  conateiiationa  of  the  aky."  JVun- 
%a  here  denoted  the  vault  of  heaven,  through  which  the  aun  waa 
ippoaed  to  move ;  and  the  twelve  cenatellations  of  the  aky  are  the 
velve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  poaition  of  orbem  forhida  our  join- 
g  it  in  construction,  aa  some  do,  with  mundi, 

Quinque  tenent  calum  zenm.  The  ancient  geographera,  from  the 
[ne  of  Eudoxua  to  that  of  Poaidoniua,  divided  the  circuit  of  the 
orld,  and  therefore  also  each  meridian,  into  60  parts*  each  one  of 
hioh  was  equal  to  aix  of  our  degrees.  The  four  quartera  of  thia 
eat  circle,  containing  reapectively  15  parte,  they  aubdivided  each 
to  4,  6,  and  6  parte,  commencing  thia  subdivision  at  the  equator, 
id  running  on  towards  the  poles.  The  first  of  theae  aobdiviaiona, 
jnely,  the  4  parte,  or  84  degrees,  on  each  aide  of  the  equator,  ez« 
ided  in  either  direction  to  the  tropica,  and  formed  in  their  com- 
led  extent  the  torrid  zone.  The  next  aobdiviaion,  namely,  the 
parts,  or  90  degreea,  formed  the  temperate  zone  in  either  hemi* 
lere,  extending  on  one  side  as  far  as  the  polar  circle,  or  conatel* 
ion  of  the  Bear,  and  on  the  other  aa  far  aa  the  antarctic  circle, 
e  remaining  subdiviaion  of  6  porta,  or  36  degreea,  ftom  the  64th 
the  90th  degree,  and  lying  on  the  aide  of  the  temperate  zone  in 
iier  hemisphere,  belonged  to  the  frozen  zonea.  At  a  later  day, 
nely,  from  the  time  of  Poaidoniua,  the  boundariea  of  the  two 
operate  zonea  were  carried  forward  towarda  the  polea,  ao  that 
V  the  temperate  zonea  conaisted  each  of  7  parts,  and  reached  to 

66th  degree,  while  the  torrid  zone  and  the  two  frigid  onea  con- 
led  each  4  parte.    Virgil  imitates  in  hia  acoount  Eratosthenea. 
'Joruseo  sole  rubene.    The  torrid  zone  is  called  ^  red''  by  both 
itosthenea  and  VtrgU,  and  the  frigid  zonea  *'  blue."    This  either 

reference  to  the  natural  colour  of  fire  and  ice  respectively,  or, 
-e  properly,  as  Voss  suapects,  and  Claudian  (xxxiii.,  244)  seems 
int,  to  the  red  and  blue  coloura  employed  to  represent  the  torrid 

frigid  zones  reapectively  on  the  geographical  charts  of  the  an- 
Its. — Et  torrida  eemper  ab  ignu  «*  And  ever  parched  by  its  fiery 
jkB.'*  The  ancients  thought  the  torrid  zone  uninhabitable,  on 
>uat  of  excessive  beat.    It  contains,  on  the  contrary,  a  great 

of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  Owing  to  the  nature  and 
ation  of  the  countries  in  this  zone,  the  heat  is  not  eversrwhere 
aaoie.  The  warmest  portiona  are  the  sandy,  deserts  of  Africa : 
more  temperate  are  the  happy  islands  of  the  South  seas,  and 

milder  is  the  climate  of  Peru.     Thia  last  country  contains 
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mountains  from  the  summits  of  which  the  vertical  sunbeams  never 
melt  the  perpetual  snow. 

Quam  circumi  &e.  "  Along  this  are  extended  two  farthest  ones, 
on  tlie  right  hand  and  on  the  left."  These  are  the  two  frigid  zones, 
and  by  "  right  hand  and  left"  are  meant  respectively  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  sphere  between  the  north  and  solith  temperate  zones 
and  the  poles. — Concrete.  «  Stiff*."  This  term  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  aeruUd  glacUj  but  still  refers  in  some  degree  also  to  the 
idea  of  haU  as  an  accompaniment  of  *'  gloomy  showers." 

Dvut.  The  two  temperate  scones.— ^^ri*.  "Unhappy."  (Com- 
pare the  Homeric  dtikolai  Pporolm.)-'Et  via  secta  per  cmbaa.  "  And 
a  path  has  been  cut  between  them."  The  allusion  is  to  the  zodiac, 
an  imaginary  ring  or  broad  circle  in  the  heavens,  in  the  form  of  a 
belt  or  girdle,  spreading  about  five  or  six  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  containing  the  twelve  constellations  or  signs. — 
Per  ambas.  Observe  here  the  usage  of  ^r  for  iW«r,  and  compare  a 
similar  usage  in'verse  245.  The  sun  does  not  move  through  any 
part  of  the  temperate  zones,  his  extreme  northern  and  southern 
limits  being  the  two  tropics. 

24fO-241.  MundttSj  ut  ad  Scyihiam,  &c.  Virgil  speaks  here  of  the 
two  poles  of  the  world.  He  makes  the  north  pole  to  be  the  eleva- 
ted one,  because  that  only  is  visible  in  these  parts  of  the  earth ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  speaks  of  the  south  pole  as  being  de- 
pressed.  Observe  that  mundus  here,  though  to  be  rendered  *'  the 
world,"  is  yet  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  ecdum,  "  the  sky. '^—ScyMiom. 
By  Scythia  is  here  meant,  in  poetic  phraseology,  all  the  more  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  (Compare  Georg. ,  iii.,  349.) — Rkipa- 
asque  arces.  *<  And  the  Rhipsean  summits,"  t.  e.,  the  Rhiptean 
Mountains.  The  term  arx  is  employed  to  denote  any  lofty  eleva- 
tion, and,  among  others,  even  the  summits  of  mountains  and  mount- 
ain-chains. The  Rhipasan  Mountains  probably  existed  only  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  ancient  geographers  and  poets.  If,  however, 
they  had  an  actual  existence,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  chain  that  separates  Russia  from  Siberia. — PremUur 
LihycB  devexus  in  Austros.  "So,  sloping  downward,  is  it  depressed 
towards  the  southern  regions  of  Africa,"  i. «.,  it  is  depressed  towards 
the  south  pole,  just  as  it  is  elevated  towards  the  north. — Austro*. 
The  southern  gales  are  here  taken  figuratively  for  the  regions  of 
the  south. 

242-243.  Hie  vertex.  "  This  pole."  The  north  pole  is  meant. 
Observe  the  force  of  hie  in  denoting  proximity. — Nobis  semper  sub- 
limig. .  "  Is  always  on  high  for  us,"  i.  e ,  is  always  above  our  heads. 
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le  inhabitants  of  the  northern  temperate  zone  are  here  meant.— 
'  iUum,  tub  pcdibust  &c.  <*  But  the  other,  beneath  our  feet,  the 
rk  Styx  beholds,  and  the  manes  far  below,"  t. «.,  the  other,  which 
beneath  oar  feet.  We  have  adopted  here  the  ponctoation  of 
akefield  (a  comma  after  illume  and  another  aAer  pedibut),  which 
pears  to  ^ve  the  most  natural  sense.  Some,  howoYor,  connect 
•  pedibm  with  Styx,  and  translate,  **  the  dark  Styx  beneath  our 
t;"  while  others  render,  «the  dark  Styx  beholds  beneath  ita 
V-^Profundi.  Vosa  regards  this  as  a  genitiye,  and  translates 
ie  Geister  der  Tiefe."  It  is  far  preferable,  howe¥er,  to  consider 
n  epithet. 

44-251.  Hie.  At  the  north  pole.— iin^it.  The  constellatioa 
ico,  which  is  represented  as  winding  between  the  Great  and 
;le  Bears.— Ctrcum,  perque,  "  Around  and  between."  (Com- 
3,  as  regards  the  force  of  per  in  this  clause,  the  note  on  yerse 
)'-Arctoa  Oeeani  metueiUest  6lc.  **  The  Bears  fearing  to  be  dip- 
in  the  waters  of  the  Ocean,"  t.  «.,  the  Bears  which  never  set. 
lie.  At  the  south  pole. — Ut  perhihent.  "  As  they,  affirm,"  t.  e., 
ome  maintain.  Martyn  thinks  that  Virgil  here  alludes  to  an 
ion  of  Epicurus,  that  the  sun  might  possibly  revive  and  perish 
y  day ;  admitting  which  opinion,  there  can  be  no  antipodes, 
:;an  the  sun  go  to  lighten  another  hemisphere.  There  is,  how- 
,  a  fatal  objection  to  this  view,  namely,  that  Epicurus  was  not 
liever  in  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  nor,  oi  course,  in  a 
lern  hemisphere. — AtU  intempeata  tilet  nox.  **  Either  deepest 
:  is  silent,"  t.  <.,  either  the  silence  of  deepest  night  prevails. 
ipesta  nox  properly  means  "  unseasonable  night,"  t.  e.,  that  part 
e  night  which  is  peculiarly  unfitted  for  any  employment ;  and 
8  "darkest  night,"  «*the  depth  of  night,"  *< midnight,"  &c. 
pare  Yarro  (L.  L.,  vi.,  7),  "  Intempetlam  [nootem]  jEUu*  dieebcA 
temjms  agendi  nullum  est;'*  and  Servius  {ad  JEn.,  iii.,  587), 
;  irUempesta  dicta  eet  media,  ....  itmctuota,*^  <&c.  Compare, 
the  explanation  of  Schutz  {Ind.  Cic.  Lot.),  **  Quum  tntempeMa 
9set'*  (Cic,  PMl.,  i.,  3),  "da  es  schon  tief  in  der  Nacht  war;" 
ikewise  that  of  SchmaUeld  {LaUin.  Syium,,  p.  249),  "Intern' 
nox,"  "die  Zeit  wenn  Nacht  schon  stockfinster  ist." 
nper  obtentd  densaiOur  noete.  "  Is  ever  thickened  by  the  over- 
1  pall  of  night."  We  have  placed  a  comma  after  nox  in 
evious  line,  and  have  thus  connected  ««mpcr  with  what  comes 
Wunderlich  and  Jahn,  however,  remove  the  comma,  and 
nake  semper  belong  to  intempeata  eilet  nox;  but  this  wants 
— Benstniwr,    We  have  given  here  the  old  form  of  the  pres- 

sr2 
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ent,  from  denstOf  -ere.  The  MSS.  yfarj  between  this  and  deiuaRfMr, 
the  ordinary  form ;  and  this  latter  one  is  retained  by  Heyne,  and 
approved  by  Wagner.  Hei^nsins^  howeTer,  maintaina  tb^  wher- 
ever there  is  a  choice,  deruentur  ought  to  be  preferred. — RedU  a  nth 
ii*.  "  Retnrns  from  us  (to  them)/'  t.  e.,  to  those  regions  near  the 
sooth  pole. — Ortens.  Supply  sol. — Equis  afflavit  anhelis.  The  breath* 
Sng  of  the  panting  steeds  of  the  sun  is  here  poetically  put  for  the 
breeze  at  sunrise. — lUic  sera  rubens,  &e.  **  There  the  blushing 
evening  kindles  up  her  late  fires,'^  i.  c,  the  constellations  of  the  sky. 
Some,  with  less  propriety,  make  Vesper  to  be  the  same  with  Hes- 
perus, or  the  evening  star ;  and  as  this  is  the  first  that  appears,  the 
hard,  according  to  them,  poetically  describes  this  star  as  kindling 
up  the  other  luminaries  of  the  night.  The  epithet  rubsnSf  however, 
militates  against  this,  and  points  rather  to  the  evening  red,  or  col- 
our of  sunset.    (  Fm«,  ad  lee.) 

252-966.  Hine  tempestaUs,  dtc.  *<  Hence  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  ascertain  beAH-ehand  the  changes  of  season  and  of  weather,  eyen 
while  the  sky  is  still  doubtful,"  t.  «.,  Drom  the  approach  or  departore 
of  the  son  in  the  zodiac,  we  caai  tell  beforehand  the  changes  of  sea- 
son, and  the  changes  of  weather  abo  that  are  connected  with  these, 
even  while  the  sky  as  yet  gives  no  certain  indication  of  such  change. 
Observe  here  the  peculiar  foTGeci  tempestatesy.  and  the  doable  idea 
involved  in  it. — Messisque dtem.  Alluding  to  the  change  from  spring 
to  avLmmer.'-^Tempusqve  serendi.  Autumn  and  winter  aa  sueeeed- 
ing  to  summer. — Et  quando  ta/kfum.  Sec.  The  change  finom  winter 
to  spring,  when  navigation  commenced  with  the  rising  of  the  Plei- 
ades. — Infidum  tnarmor.  *«  The  bright  but  faithless  surface  of  the 
deep."  The  term  marmor  is  here  applied  to  the  sea,  not  with  any 
reference  to  solidity,  but  as  indicating  a  bright  and  polished  surface. 
(Consult  note  on  JBn.^  vii.,  28.) 

Quando  armaias,  Slo.  **  When  to  launch  the  well-equipped  fleets." 
The  reference  is  here  not  to  vessels  of  war,  with  which,  of  coarse, 
agriculture  has  no  connexion,  but  to  fleets  of  traders,  carrying  to 
t)ther  and  distant  lands  the  agricultural  products  of  that  from  which 
they  sail.  Hence  armata  is  to  be  taken  here  in  the  sense  of  *<  fitted 
for  sea,"  and  may  be  compared  with  a  similar  usage  in  the  ease  of 
the  Greek  d>TrXiafievai. — Deducere.  Literally,  "  to  draw  down,*'  as 
referring  to  the  ancient  custom  of  drawing  up  vessels  on  shore  at 
the  end  of  a  voyage,  and  of  drawing  them  down  again  to  the  sea 
on  recommencing  naval  operations. — Tempesltwrn  etertere.  **To 
fell  in  doe  season,"  t.  e.,)  for  naval  timber,  dtc. 

257-262.  Kec  fruiirOf  doc.    The  poet  still  farther  enlarges  npos 
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e  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  to  the  husbandman. 
iiis  knowledge,  however,  as  Voss  coajccturea,  was  to  be  obtain- 
not  80  much  from  actual  obserration,  as  from  rustie  calendars 
nstructed  from  the  astronomical  tables  of  Eadoxus,  Meton,  and 
hers.— Parem.  **  Equally  divided." — Continet.  "  Keeps  within 
ors."— -itfu^  maiurtLre.  **  To  do  many  things  in  proper  season," 
;.,  at  leisure  and  in  due  season.  Observe  that  nutlurare  is  "  to  do 
it  for  which  it  is  the  proper  time ;"  but  properare  is  '*  to  do  a  thing 
a  hurry." — Foreni  pritperunda.  "Would  have  to  be  done  in 
ile.^-^Durum  detUem.  "The  hard,  tooth-like  point.'*— X<tfarv«. 
Vooden  vessels."  Under  this  general  designation  are  inolnded 
kinds  of  wooden^ware  accostooked  to  be  used  in  and  aroond  a 
mer's  abode,  as  also  troughs  for  watering  cattle,  vessels  /br 
ding  grapes,  meal-tubs,  die.  Some  commentators,  however, 
e  a  very  different  meaning  to.lirures,  and  make  it  signify  **  wher* 
},"  on  the  supposition  that  socih  would  be  needed  in  the  country 
icent  to  the  Po  daring  the  inundations  of  that  river.  This,  al- 
igh  the  primitive  meaning  of  /tnter,  seems  far  less  natural  here 
1  the  one  which  we  have  adopted. 

)3-S65.  Peeori  signum.  The  way  of  maikiog  cattle  was  by 
ting  with  liquid  pitch,  or  tar.  The  mark  was  usually  the  mas- 
I  name.  This  operation  was  commonly  performed  at  the  close 
anoary  and  April.  (ColunuU.,  vii.,  9.— /d.,  xi.,  2,  14,  and  38.) 
\a  nwmeroM  impruwU  uurvU,  This  Was  done  by  means  of  tick- 
er tallies  affixed  to  the  several  heaps  of  grain,  distinguishing 
juantities  and  qualities  of  each.  (8crv.<,  mi  loc.) — VoUqb,  fureoM^ 
Hcomes.  **  Stakes  and  two-pronged  forks."  These  would  be 
SB  as  props  for  the  vines.  They  are  among  the  number  of 
3  things  whieh  Columella  directs  the  husbandmen  to  prepare 
ig  the  winter  season,  when  they  veere  prevented  from  pursuing 
•  work.  (Co/fcm.,  xi.,  %y^Atque  Afiurina  parant,  dtc.  "And 
ire  the  Amerian  (willow)  bands  for  the  bending  vine,"  t.  e., 
re  the  willow  twigs  of  Ameria  to  bind  the  vine.  The  best 
^s  in  Italy  grew  at  Ameria,  a  city  of  Umbria,  south  of  Tude!*, 
I  the  vicinity  of  the  Tiber.  {Colum.,  iv.,  30.) 
-268.  Nunc  faeUis  rubed^  &c.  **  Now  let  the  light  basket  be 
a  of  the  bramble  twig."  Servius  thinks  that  by  rubed  virgd  is 
t  such  twigs  as  grow  about  Robi,  a  town  of  Apulia,  between 
iium  and  Barium.  But,  in  the  first  place,  no  mention  is  any- 
(  made  of  this  town's  being  celebrated  for  willows  or  osiers, 
1  the  next  place,  if  the  meamng  of  Servius  were  actually  the 
ne,  rubed  in  that  invent  must  be  written  rubid.'^Nune  tarrtu 
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igmif  &e.  Before  the  inTention  of  mills  impelled  by  wind  or  water, 
when  redacing  the  grain  to  meal  was  a  domestic  manufacture,  this 
operation  was  facilitated  by  slightly  parching  the  grain.  {Valpy^ 
mi  loc.)'-'Nune  froMgiU  saxo.  "  Now  break  it  with  the  stone,"  t.  «., 
now  grind  it. 

269-275,  Quippe  etiam,  dux  "  Nay,  human  and  divine  laws  per- 
mit your  carrying  on  certain  works  even  on  sacred  days.'*  Quippe, 
literally,  has  here  the  force  of  quum,  "  since/*  and  the  connexion 
in  the  train  of  thought  is  as  follows :  Be  not  surprised  at  my  recom- 
mending to  the  husbandmen  to  pnrsue  certain  labours  within  doors 
during  rainy  weather ;  since  there  are  certain  works  that  one  may 
and  ought  to  attend  to  even  on  sacred  days. — Rive»  deducere.  "  To 
elear  the  channels,"  t.  e.,  the  channels  or  trenches  that  serve  to  ir- 
rigate^e  fields,  or  else  to  drain  the  meadows.  Compare  the  lan- 
guage of  Macrobius(&i/.,  iii.,  3),  "  Quodautem  Vtrgilius  ait  deducere, 
nUtU  aUud  est  piatn  detergere ;  namfestis  diebus  rvoos  veteres  sordidatas 
detergere  licet,  novos  facers  non  licet.** — Nulla  reiigio.  "No  precept 
of  religion." 

Segeti  pratendere  sepenu  According  to  Columella,  however,  this 
was  forbidden  by  the  Roman  priests :  "  Quamquam.  pontifices  negent 
segetem  ferOs  sepiri  debere.**  {Colum.,  ii.,  %2,)—Anbus.  Destruc- 
tive birds,  as  Yoss  remarks,  alone  are  meant.  (Compare  verse 
119.) — Balantumque  gregem,  &c.  It  was  allowed,  on  a  sacred  day, 
to  immerse  the  sheep  in  water,  if  their  health  required  it ;  bat  not 
to  do  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  cleansing  the  fleece.  Hence  the 
peculiar  propriety  oisaluhri^  on  the  present  occasion,  as  an  epithet 
offluvio.  Observe,  also,  the  skilful  employment  of  balaniumy  it  being 
well  known  that  sheep  make  a  great  bleating  when  they  are  washed. 

Sape  oleo  tardi,  dec.  The  rustics,  busily  employed  at  other  times 
in  the  culture  of  their  little  farms,  were  allowed  on  sacred  days  to 
carry  oil  and  fruit  to  market,  and  to  bring  back  such  articles  as 
their  immediate  wants  required. — Agitator,  The  rustic  himself  is 
meant,  not  a  mere  asinarius. — VUibtis.  "  Cheap." — Lapidem  iftcH- 
sum:  "  The  indented  millstone,"  t.  e.,  the  stone  to  be  used  in  do- 
mestic grinding.  On  this  the  surface  was  slightly  chiselled  and 
furrowed  to  catch  and  break  the  grain.  {Valpy,  ad  loc.) — Picis. 
The  pitch  would  be  wanted  for  coating  vessels ;  and,  besides  this,  it 
was  thrown  into  the  boiling  must  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  wine. 

276-280.  Ipsa  dies  aliosy  6cc.  ^*  The  moon  herself  has  given  dif- 
ferent days  in  different  order  auspicious  for  work."  The  poet  now 
proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  those  days  of  the  month  which  were 
reckoned  either  lucky  or  unlucky  by  the  ancients,  and  in  this  takes 
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esiod  {Op.  tt.  D.,  766,  seqq.)  for  bis  chief  authority.— QutiUdm. 
ipply  (Uem,  Voss,  on  account  of  quitUttm  here  in  the  feminine, 
ads  alias  in  tbe  previoua  line  ;  but  he  forgets  the  foUowing  verse 

Tibulius,  where  the  two  genders  meet :  "  Venit  pott  muUo$  vim 
rem  diet."  (ill,  6,  3%.y^0reus.  **Orcus."  We  must  not  con- 
iind  this  deity  with  Pktto,  as  many  have  done.  Orcus  is  the  oath 
rsonified,  and  the  son  of  Eris.  He  is  the  divinity,  therefore,  who 
nishes  tbe  false  and  peijured.  (Hm.,  Op,  et  D.y  804.)— £iimeni- 
^que  sata.  Hesiod  does  not  say  4hat  the  Furies  were  born  on 
s  day,  as  Virgil  here  narrates,  but  merely  that  they  then  go  about 
puDish  the  wicked.  Though  the  account  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
's  here  given  by  the  Roman  poet  is  imitated  from  that  of  Hesiod, 

tbe  former  deviates  in  many  particulars  from  the  latter.  One 
the  most  important  is  the  following :  Virgil  says,  "  Avoid  the 
3/'  meaning  evidently  the  fifth  day  of  the  lunar  month ;  but 
jiod  has  it,  "Avoid  the  fifths'*  {iriftirrac  k^a^aadai),  t.  «.,  every 
I  day,  meaning  the  fifth  day  of  each  decade  of  the  month  of 
ty  days,  or,  in  other  words,  the  6th,  16th,  and  26th  days  of  each 
ith.  (Va$t,  ad  loc.)  As  regards  the  unlucky  character  of  the 
tber  6,  consult  Gdttling's  note  on  Hesiod  (Op.  et  D.^  803). 
artu  ne/ando.  "  By  an  unholy  birth." — Creat.  Not  for  creavitj 
[eyne  maintains,  bat  the  simple  present,  employed  purposely  to 
irt  more  animation  to  the  clause.  (C^pare  Edog.,  viii.,  46. 
''agTiery  ad  EL  ad  Messal.,  p.  27,  seq.) — Caumqtu  Japetumque. 
s  and  lapetus  belonged  to  the  Titan  race.    They  were  the 

of  Uranus  and  Gaea  (Heaven  and  Earth),  and  brothers  of  Cro- 
or  Saturn,  and  were,  together  with  the  other  Titans,  hurled 
1  to  Tartarus  by  Jupiter. — Typkcea.  Typhoeus,  or  Typhon,  was 
•Dster  with  a  hundred  dragon  heads,  whom  Earth  bore  to  Tar- 
He  was  confined  by  Jupiter  under  the  I^and  of  Sicily. — 
es.  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  the  giant  sons  of  Aloeus,  or,  more 
ctly,  of  Neptune  and  Ganace.  They  undertook  to  make  war 
heaven,  with  the  intention  of  dethroning  Jupiter,  and,  in  or- 

reach  the  skies,  piled  Mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  and  Olympus 
Ossa. — Rescindere.     «*  To  tear  down." 

-2S3.  Ter  sunt  conati,  &c.  Observe  how  skilfully  the  line  is 
ucted,  in  order  that  its  slow  and  toilsome  march  may  make 
lund  an  echo  to  the  sense. — Scilicet  atque  Ossa,  dec.     **  Ay, 

roll  up  on  Ossa  the  leafy  Olympus."  Wo  have  placed  a 
3,  aAer  Ossam  in  the  previous  line,  and  have  thus  connected 
with  the  present  verse,  giving  it  the  force  of  a  strong  affirm- 
tended  with  bitter  irony.    A  similar  usage  occcurs  at  verse 
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4BZ,^Frendotum.  The  fiomerio  iivoff(<^7i7iov.  VirgiPs  account  n 
imitated  from  the  Odyssey  <xi.,  315,  aeqq.). — Ter  pater  exstnictos^ 
dec.  This  legend  of  the  war  between  the  giahts  and  the  gods  ap- 
pears to  hav«  originated,  fbon  the  crppearance  of  things,  after  an 
earthquake  bad  torn  asunder  Ossa  from  Olympus,  and  had  strewn 
the  interr^ning  valley  with  fragments  of  rock. — Disjecii.  »*  Scat- 
tered." 

384-286.  Stftima  pott  decimam.  *<The  seventeenth,"  t.  e.  (to 
adopt  the  Greek  mode  of  computatkm),  the  seventh  day  after  the 
first  decade.  (Compare  no^te  on  verse  378.)  Some,  however,  trans- 
late, "  the  seventh,  next  to  the  tenth,"  t.  c,  the  seventh  in  the  next 
less  degree  after  the  tenth ;  but  compare  Manilius  (iv.,  449),  where 
tertia  pott  decimam  stands  for  **  thirteenth,"  and  (r.  462)  where  tep^ 
tima  post  decimam  stands  for  "seventeenth."— P(mere  vitem.  "To 
aet  out  the  vine."— £f  licia  tela  addere.  "  And  to  annex  the  leashes 
to  the  warp,"  t.  e.,  to  begin  to  weave.  (Consult  Did.  Antiq.,  An- 
ihorCt  ed.,  p.  965,  a.)-^Nona  fug<z  meltoTj  &c.  The  ninth  day  would 
be  favourable  for  the  runaway,  since  the  moon  would  then  be  of 
sufficient  age  to  give  a  good  light,  and  help  him  on  his  way.  For 
this  very  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unfavourable  for 
the  thief,  who  prefers  darkness.    {Vossj  ad  he.) 

387-390.  MuUa  adeo,  &c.  "Marty  things,  too,  have  succeeded 
better  during  the  cool^ight."  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  mention 
what  sort  of  works  are  to  be  done  in  the  cool  night,  or  early  in  the 
morning,  both  in  winter  and  summer. — Dedere.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  our  regarding  this  as  the  aorist  {dare  solent).  It 
comes  in  more  naturally  as  the  simple  perfect. --5^o&  novo.  "At 
sunrise. " — EoOs.  "  The  morning  star,"  put  here  for  morning  itself. 
The  term  is  of  Greek  origin  ('Ewof,  scU.  &arvp).—Leves  stipula. 
The  Roman  husbandmen  were  accustomed  to  mow  their  grain  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  one  half  of  the  stalk  standing  in  the  ground. 
These  half  stalks  were  called  stipula,  "  stubble,"  and  were  either 
burned,  for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  soil,  or  else  were  cut  down 
in  the  month  of  August,  about  thirty  days  after  harvest.  This  stub- 
ble was  better  cut  by  night,  since  it  was  then  moistened  and  soft- 
ened by  the  dew.  {ColumeU.,  vi.,  3,  1.— M.,  xi.,  2,  54.— rarro,  i., 
60,  <&c. ) — Noctes  lentus  non  deficit,  &c.  "  The  clammy  dew  fails  not 
the  hours  of  the  night,"  t.  e.,  abandons  not  the  night.  Some  read 
noctts  in  the  genitive,  and  make  it  depend  on  humor,  explaining  the 
clause  as  follows :  "  Noctis  humor  non  deficit,  scil.  tondentes;'*^  but 
Fabricius  correctly  remarits,  in  condemnation  of  this,  "  Nocti  pro- 
prium  est,  ut  sit  humida ;  non  igitur  humor  noctis ;  sed  humor  non 
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ieit  nodes.**  Pliny  obBeryes^  that  a  dewy  night  is  fittest  for  mow« 
r.  He  also  mentions  the  practice  of  watering  the  meadows  the 
y  before  cutting;  to  facilitate  the  labour  probably  (xviii.,  27). 
16  Romans  commonly  cut  their  meadows  twice :  the  grass  was 
t  before  it  withered,  by  which  means  the  hay  was  more  suceu- 
It,  and  the  meadow  less  exhausted^ 

291-292.  8ero§  hiWmiiuilumnui  &Ai^  **  Site np  by  the  late  fires 
winter  light/'  i. «.,  the  fifes  that  afiToid  light  during  the  nights  of 
nter.  The  freer  Teraion  would  be,  «*  site  np  kite  by  the  light  of  a 
nter  fire."  The  light  that  aids  the  rustic  in  his  work  comes  from 
3  logs  that  lie  biasing  on  the  hearth «  and  hence  the  peculiar 
luty  of  the  expresuoB  hmms  ignes^  **  fires  of  light,"  t.  e.,  afibrd* 
r  light,  the  reference  being  now  more  to  light  than  to  purposes 
warmth. — Faces  impiau.  ^*  Points  torches."  These  would  be 
ed  principaUy  for  going  alnroad  after  eunset.  The  kind  here 
tant  consisted  of  a  smgle  piece  of  wood,  pointed  and  bearded  at 
)  end  in  imitation  of  an  ear  of  j^aia  (spiea).  They  were  com- 
>nly  made  of  resinous  wood,  or  else  were  coated  with  wax  and 
ped  with  sulphur.  Another  species  of  torch  was  made  of  wood* 
staves,  or  twigs,  either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn  round  them  in  a 
ral  form,  or  surrounded  by  cirouiar  bends  at  equal  distances, 
e  inside  of  this  kind  of  torch  may  be  aopposed  to  have  been  filled 
th  flax,  tow,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  the  i^hole  being  abundantly 
pregnated  with  pitc^,  rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  sub* 
nces. 

S94-296,  Arguto  cimjtix,  dtC.  Consult  note  on  ^n.,  vii.,  14. — 
t  dulcis  mustif  dec.  "  Or  boi^s  down  over  the  fire  the  liquor  of 
i  sweet  must."  Must  is  the  new  wine  before  it  is  fennented. 
e  find  in  Columella,  that  it  was  usual  to  boil  some  of  the  must 
a  fourth  p2^  or  a  thiid,  or  even  sometimes  half,  was  evapora- 
[.  The  use  of  this  boiled  must  was  to  put  it  into  some  sorts  of 
ne  to  make  them  keep.  Columella  expressly  directs  the  sweet- 
must  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  so  that  dulcis  here  is  no 
3  epithet.  {Cobam.^  xii.,  19,  seqq. — Martyn,  ad  loo.) — VtUcano. 
e  fire-god  put  figuratively  for  fire  itself — Undam  H-ejndi  akeni. 
"he  wave  of  the  tremulous  caldron."  The  boiling  must  would 
emble  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  (be  motion  of  the  liquor  would 
communicated  to  the  vessel  itself.  The  term  akenit  as  employed 
6,  would  denote  an  ordinary  vessel  of  bronze  {copper  and  tin), 
lumella,  however,  recommends  that  leaden  ones  be  employed  to 
vent  the  formation  of  (Bn^go.  {Colum.^  xii.,  20.) 
;97-.298.  Ai  rulfiewuUt  Cercsi  <S(C.     "  But  the  reddened  grain  is 
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cat  down  in  the  midst  of  the  heat  of  day."  From  the  mention  of 
works  to  be  done  in  the  night,  the  poet  now  passes  to  those  which 
are  to  be  performed  in  the  daytime.  The  epithet  rubicunda  is  here 
applied  to  the  ripened  grain,  just  as  flam*  is  in  verse  316.  The 
colour  meant  in  either  case  is  ar  blending  of  red  and  yellow. — Medio 
attu.  The  true  signification  of  these  words  has  been  very  strange- 
ly mistaken  by  many.  The  meaning  is  neithei^ "  in  the  midst  of 
the  summer's  heat,"  since  such  advice  would  certainly  be  superflu- 
ous, nor  "  during  the  heat  of  midday/*  for  at  that  very  time  the 
reapers  are  at  rest ;  but  the  idea  is  simply  this,  that,  as  other  works 
succeed  better  during  the  coolness  of  the  night,  or  of  early  morn- 
ing, so  reaping  is  better  performed  during  the  heat  of  day. — Succi- 
ditur.  This  term  has  here  a  special  reference  to  the  mode  of  reap- 
ing, the  grain  ^ing  cut  oflf  close  under  the  ear,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  stalk  being  consequently  left  in  the  ground.  (Compare  note 
on  verse  289.) — Tostas.  "  Parched,"  t.  c,  by  the  heat,  or,  as  Colu- 
mella expresses  it,  "  opportunis  solibus  torrefacta**  (ii.,  21). 

299-304.  Nudus  ara,  &c.  "  Plough  in  thin  attire,  sow  in  thin  at- 
th^,"  i.  c,  do  your  ploughing  and  sowing  in  the  warm  part  of  the 
day,  when  but  little  clothing  will  be  required.  The  poet,  it  will  be 
remembered,  speaks  of  ploughing  and  sowing,  in  a  previous  pass- 
age {v.  210),  as  commencing  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  We  must 
be  careful  here  not  to  regard  nudus  as  implying  absolute  naked- 
ness. It  merely  denotes  one,  on  the  present  occasion,  who  wears 
only  his  tunic  or  indutus.  In  this  state  of  comparative  nudity  the 
ancients  performed  the  operations  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reap- 
ing. Cincinnatus  was  found  thus  thinly  attired  when  he  was  called 
to  be  dictator,  and  sent  for  his  toga^  that  he  might  appear  before  the 
senate.  The  accompanying  wood-cut  is  taken  from  an  antique  gem 
in  the  Florentine  collection,  and  shows  a  man  ploughing  in  his  tu- 
nic only. 


Ignava.    "  Is  a  season  of  indolence."    The  part  of  the  winter 
season  here  particularly  alluded  to  consisted  of  the  fifteen  days 
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I  before  and  after  the  winter  sobtioe  (Compare.  iKHe  oa  rerea 
y-Paxta.  *^  What  they  have  acquired,*'  t.  «.,  the  eteres  preri- 
y  laid  up.— Ciir«fi/.  '*  Xum  all  their  attention  to/*-*GMato 
^,  "The  genial  winter/'  t.  e.,  the  proper  aeaeon  of  feetinty. 
ember  was  the  month  held  aacred  to  each  one'a  ^«jitii#,  and  it 
then,  ia  particular,  when  the  labours  of  the  year  were  brought 
close,  that  the  geniue  was  propitiated  by  festal  relaxation. 
i,  Fait.,  iii.,  68.)— PrM««  carina.  "  The  heayiiy-Iaden  barks." 
wonas.  On  the  arriyal  and  departure  of  vessels,  garlands  were 
at  the  stem,  the  images  of  the  tutelaiy  deities  being  kepi 
t.  This  line  ooeurs. again  at  JS».,  iy.,  418. 
5-310.  Stitatmth  dca  Although  winter  is  the  season,  of  inap- 
,  stai  certain  things.are  to  be  atlendedto  eyen  then*  andtbeae 
)oet  now  prooeeda  to  speoity^^QMrmw  giandu.  *^  Aeorns.!' 
spithet  gmnuu  is  by  no  means  aa  idle  ioae  here.  The  Mmana 
the  word^kiw  in  a  general  senae,  to  indieete  the  fiuil  of  the* 
1,  oak,  or  other  fbrest>trees.-<-iSlhiv'ene.  **  To  strip  off/'  i.  e.» 
ther.  Voss  ie  wrong  in  maintaining  that  strimg^ra  applies: 
rly  to  aeom0.]]ierely)  and  cannot  be  ejuended  to  bay*benriei, 
,  dec.,  except  by  a  zeugma*  The  authorities  ia  oppos^a  to 
re,  Cato,  It  R.,  6&;  Vdrr^i  Ri  H,,  u  6^4  CeiumU.,  xii.,  3^.  7, 
€fUaque  m^tiA.  Myrtle*berries  are  here  called  crutnUt  from 
inoos  juice.  Bay*berries,  and  those  of  the  wild  myrtle,  were 
jred  to  comamoicate  flavour  te  some  spiecies  of  wines,  and  to 
^rom  the  end  of  October  to  January  was  the  season  for  ma- 
il. (  Vas^,  ad  loc.-^CoUmeU.,  zi.,  %,  83*  dtc.— V«Zi»y,  ad  loc,) 
rpea  torquentem^  dec.  "  Whirling  the-  hempen  thongs  of  the 
ic  sling,"  t.  e.,  causing  the  sling  to  revolve  many  times  round 
id,  in  order  to  increase  the  force  of  the  blow.  Observe  that 
Uem  agrees  in  the  accusative  with  emn  understood  before 
and  that  this  ram.  is.  in  apposition  with  coUmumt  understood 
stringere. — BaUaru,  The  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  islands, 
"ajorca  and  Minorca,  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  sling- 
d  hence  the  epithet  "  Balearic"  becomes'  an  ornamental  one 
sling  itself. 

315.  Quid  temp€$tai€*,  ^tc.  The  poet^  after  briefly  alluding 
wo  stormy  seasons  of  the  year,  namely,  autumn  and  spring. 
Is  to  give  a  very  graphic  picture  of  a  storm  in  harvest-time. 
a.  The  stormy  constellations  of  autumn  are,  according  to 
11a,  Arcturus,  rising  on  the  lath  of  September ;  the  Centaur, 
D  the  88d  of  the  same  month ;  the  Kids,  rising  on  the  27th ; 
Crown,  on  the  6th  of  the  following  month.  The  risings  of 
Z 
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aH  dT  tb^se  brought  stormy  weather. — Atque^  uhi  jam,  6lc,  «  And 
of  the  vigilance  that  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  husbandmen,  when 
now  both  the  day  is  shorter  and  the  summer  beat  more  moderate.'^ 
We  have  here  only  another  description  of  autumn,  when  the  nights 
begin  to  lengthen  and  the  heat  to  diminish.  The  Roman  autumn 
began  on  the  12th  of  August,  when  the  constellation  of  the  Lyre 
set,  and  continued  until  the  9th  of  November,  when  the  sword  of 
Orion  set,  and  winter  began. 

Ruit.  "  Rdshes  down."  Voss  makes  this  signify, "  when  spring 
closes,'*  while  Wunderlich  explains  it  by  **fesHn(U."  Both,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  in  error.  The  term  would  seem  to  refer  rather 
to  the  heavy  rains  of  spring. — Spicea  jam  campis,  &c.  **Wben 
now  the  bearded  harvest  has  begun  to  bristle  in  the  fields."— £e 
quum.  Virgil  often  adopts  this  mode  of  beginning  a  new  clause  in 
the  sixth  foot  of  an  hexameter,  when  he  repeats  the  same  particle 
which  he  has  previously  employed. — Laetentia.  ** Milky;"  more 
IxteraUy, «« filling  itself  with  milk."— <9/tpn^.  «  The  stem.'*  Used 
h^e  for  cuhnut. 

317-331.  Etfragilijam  $tnngtfet,  &c.  "  And  was  now  proceed- 
ini  to  reap  the  barley  with  its  fragile  stalk. "  The  expression  fragili 
horilea  cutmo  is  merely  ornamental  for  hordea  alone.  The  barley 
harvest  preceddi  that  of  the  other  grain,  and  took  place  in  June, 
towards  thei  end  of  the  month.  When  the  fire-flies  began  to  appear. 
{PaUad.t  vii.,  2.— F/i«.,  H.  N,,  xviii.,  e^y^String^erei.  Literally, 
•^  wds  grasping."  The  term  appears  to  be  descriptive  here  of  the 
reapers  grasping  the  corn  for  the  purposO  of  cutting.— £2;w^«iii 
tniermt.  **  Wbidd  tear  up  and  toss."-^/to  turbine  nigra,  &c.  "  In 
this  sami^  way  would  a  winter-storm  bear  onward  in  darkwhiit* 
wiiid,^*  <Scc.  The  meaning  is  simply  this,  that  the  storm  here  de- 
scribed would  uproot  the  heavy  grain,  and  toss  it  far  and  wide  on 
high,  with  as  much  eas^  as  one  sees  a  winter  t^npest  bear  before 
it  the  light  pieces  of  straw  and  the  flying  stubble.   . 

322--327.  Imrnensum'  agmen  apiarum,  "An  immense  march  of 
waters.'*-^£2:  alto.  "  From  on  high."  This  is  Heyne's  explana- 
tion, and  much  more  natural  than  that  of  Voss,  "  from  the  deep,** 
in  which  the  change  is  too  abrupt. — Ruit  arduu9  (Bther.  **  The  lofty 
sky  rushes  down,"  t.  «.,  the  very  cataracts  of  heaven  seem  to  be 
opened,  and  the  sky  itself  to  descend.-^^^  plumA  ingertti,  dtc.  **  And 
waishes  away  with  a  deluge  of  rain  the  joyous  crops  and  the  iaboars 
of  the  oxen,*'  t.  e ,  and  all  the  fair  results  of  the  toilsome  labomrs 
of  husbandry.  (Compare  the  fpya  poav  of  Hesiod,  Op.  et  D.,  46.) 
—Cava  flumina.     "The  holWw  rivers."     By  these  are  meant 
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ufitain  streams,  wliich,  during  the  heats  of  sammer,  have  their 
ttme  of  ivater  diminished,  and  flow  between  high  rocky  banks. 
6y  now  "swell''  with  the  accessions  of  the  storm. — Fervetque 
tist  &c.  '<  And  the  surface  of  ocean  boils  With  its  panting  and 
tated  waters."  Observe  that  frtia  is  here  used  in  a  general 
se  for  the  stormy  waters  of  the  sea  at  large,  not  merely  for  those 
iined  within  narrow  straits. 

28-331.  MedU  nifnborum  in  nocte,  "Amid  a  night  of  storm- 
ids."  Nimbus  is  a  dark  thunder-clood. — Moliiur,  "Brandidi* 
'  This  verb  always  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  an  energetic  esc 
se  of  power.  Virgil,  on  the  present  occasion,  appears  to  imitate 
retios,  where  the  same  expression  is  found,  (vl,  263.  Com- 
3  354.)— Qmo  motu,  **  At  which  movement  (of  the  godhead)." 
"ugerefertB.  «*  The  wild  beasts  have  fled."  Observe  the  pecu- 
use  of  the  perfect  in  denoting  an  instantaneous  action.  In  other 
ds,  it  is  employed  aoristically,  the  interval  between  the  begin* 
r  and  the  end  of  the  action  being  so  brief  as  to  be  regarded 
ely  as  a  single  point  of  time.  The  tense,  therefore,  is  here 
angly  expressive  of  alarm,  and,  as  the  consequence  of  this,  of 
1  flight.— ^«nn^  pavor.  *'  Lowly  fear,"  i.  e.,  making  its  poa- 
or  entertain  lowly  and  humble  feelings. 
2-334.  Atho.  Greek  form  of  the  aocnsative.  (Compare  TA«oc., 
77,  ^  'Adtif  ^  'Poddirsv,  i^  KavMocw  iax*ir6evTa.)  The  weight  of 
.  authority,  however,  is  in  favour  of  Athan.  Still  the  reading 
is  commonly  retained  in  the  editions.  Athos  was  a  oelebra- 
Enonntain- peninsula  of  Macedonia,  between  the  Strymonian 
Singitic  Gulfs.  It  is  tiow  Monte  Santo, — Rhodopen.  Consult 
on  Eclog,,  vi.,  30.— Cera«m<t.  "Ceraunian  heights."  The 
unii  or  Acroeeraunii  Montes  (in  Greek  KepaCvia  or  *Kicpomtpa^ 
icil.  bfni)  were  a  chain  of  mountains  stretching  along  the  coast 
^rthern  Epirus,  and  forming  part  af  the  boundary  between  it 
llyricum.  That  portion  of  the  diaia  which  extended  beyond 
m  formed  a  bold  promontory,  and  was  specially  termed  Aero* 
nia,  from  its  summits  (axpHi)  being  often  struck  by  lightning 
.vo^y — Au$iri.  In  Italy  the  south  wind  brings  most  frequent 
"PlangrufU.  "  Moan."  Plangere  properly  means  **  to  strike," 
s  an  indication  of  mourning,  and  is  generally  applied  to  those 
•eat  their  bosoms,  <&c.,  in  token  of  excessive  grief.  By  a  bold 
autiful  personification,  it  is  here  apphed  to  the  groves  and  the 
as  moaning  beneath  the  lashings  of  the  tempest. 
-337.  Hoc  metuens.  After  this  description  of  a  tempest,  the 
roposes  two  raethpds  of  avoiding  such  misfortunes :  one,  by 
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a  careful  observation  of  the  heavens ;  the  other,  by  a  proper  vror* 
ship  of  the  gods,  especiaUy  of  Ceres,  the  patroness  of  husbandry. 
^^CoUi  metusM  et  nderA  servo,  **  Observe  the  months  of  the  sky  and 
the  constellations."  ^  By  "the  months  of  the  sky"  are  meant  the 
twelve  signs-  of  the  zodiac,  throagh  each  of  which  the  sun  is  about 
a  month  in  passing.  By  "  the  oonstellatiooo,"  on  the  other  band, 
are  meant  those  which  are  accompanied  by  a  change  of  weather  at 
their  rising  or  setting.  The  precept  given  by  the  poet  is  then  as 
follows :  Mark  not  only  in  what  one  of  the  twelve  signs  the  sun 
may  he  at  the  time ;  but  observe,  also,  how  the  case  stands  with  re- 
gard to  those  oonstellations  that  have  an  influence  on  the  weather, 
as  to  their  being  near  their  rising  or  their  setting.  Mark,  too,  he 
adds,  the  position  of  the  planets,  in  what  sign  of  the  zodiac  they 
may  be,  or  with  what  other  stars  they  may  be  in  conjunction.  In 
speaking  of  the  planets,  moreover,  he  selects  two  as  represeirta- 
tives  of  the  rest,  one,  namely,  Saturn,  the  most  remote  from  the  sun» 
and  having  the  longest  revolution  to  make ;  and  the  other,  Mercury, 
the  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  having  the  i^ortest  circuit,  if  we  except 
tiie  moon. 

FrigidtL,  Because  so  remote  from  the  sun. — Sesttteeptet*  In  what 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  or  with  what  star  in  conjunction.  Saturn,  vvbeB 
in  Capricorn,  broughft  very  hestvy'  rains  in  Italy ;  in  Scorpio,  hail ; 
in  other  signs,  thunderings ;  in  others^  storms  of  wind. — Qu9s  ignis 
cfiUOi  dec.  **  Into  what  ciroaits  the  Cylleaian  fire  may  be  wander* 
ing  in  the  sky."  We  have  adopted  c4bIo,  with  Voss  and  others,  as 
preferable  to  the  common  reading  coiU.-^Ignis  Cyllenius,  Mercury 
is  here  meant.^  who  was  fabled  to  have  been  bom  on-  Mount  Cyllene 
in  Arcadia,  on  the  confines  of  Achaia.  This  star  is  here  called  igms^ 
on  account  of  its  brightness,  just  as  it  was  denominated  in  Greek 
6  oTlXStnt,  "  the  brilliant  one.*' — (hbesi  The  meaning  is,  not  with 
what  other  planets  Mercury  may  be  in  conjunction,  but  in  what 
one  of  his  own  circuits  he  may  be  at  the  time,  for  in  his  rapid  course 
be  wouhl  make  many  circuits,  while  Saturn,  for  example,  would  be 
performing  but  one.  (Compare  Wagnevi  ad  Ue.y^Erts^.  The  tenn 
planet  (wXavviTK)  is  derived  from  irXavdc^  "  to  wander." 

338-343.  Annua  magfKKf  4tc.  '^^  Repeat  the  annual  rites  unto  the 
great  Ceres,  sacrificing  on  the  joyous  herbage."  The  poet  here 
alludes  to  the  Ambarvulia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  and  whieh 
was  so  called  because  the  victim  was  led  around  the  fields  {quod 
victima  ambiret  arva)  before  it  was  sacrificed.  In  verse  345,  Virgil 
mentions  its  being  led  three  times  around. — Refer,  Observe  the 
ci]4>Ioyment  of  this  verb  here  to  denote  the  performance  of  an  act 
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earring^  at  stated  mterrals.  {WunderUeh,  ad  Gtorg.y  i.,  249.') — 
perattu.  For  operuns.  Deponent  verbs  often  employ  the  perfect 
irticiple  as  a  present  one.  (Compare  Wagner ,  Quast.  Ytrg., 
cviiii.,  3  )^Extrema  suh  eotum  hiani*.  "Just  at  the  expiration 
'  the  last  days  of  winter."  The  thne  for  the  sacrifice  in  question 
as  aboat  the  22d  of  April,  when  the  Pleiades  rose,  and  brought 
ith  them  a  more  constant  warmth. — MoHutuna  vnui.  The  win^ 
ould  now  be  mellowed  down,  having  passed  through  the  winter 
ason. — Sanmi  dulees.  The  slumbers  of  the  shepherds  are  meant, 
I  the  woody  mountains,  unto  which  they  drove  their  flocks  at  the 
sing  of  the  Pleiades.    (Vbtf,  ad  loe.) 

344-350.  Out.  **  In  honour  of  whom,**  i.  «.,  in  libation  unto 
hom.  According  to  Voss,  this  libation  of  wine  and  honey  was 
mred  either  upon  the  Tictim  that  was  intended  to  be  sacrificed,  or 
x)n  the  fire  on  the  altar. — Fdix  hostia,  **  The  propitiating  vic- 
n,"  t.  e.j  that  is  of  happy  omen  for  the  produce  of  the  fields,  since 
propitiates  the  favour  of  the  goddess.  The  victim  offered  up  on 
is  occasion  was  a  sow,  called,  in  consequence,  parea  pnrcidanea, 
^ato,  R.  R.,  184.) — Ommt  chorus  et  soeii.  "  The  whole  band  of 
y  companions  in  full  chorus.**  Put  for  omim  chorus  sociorwm, 
he  socii  are  the  companions  and  assistants  in  rural  labours.— 
varaes.  "  With  joyous  feelings."  Equivalent  to  latanUs. — Vocent. 
Let  them  invite."  The  expression  vocarc  in  tecta  is  here  the  same 
I  ut  adsit  invocare. — Tortd  ridimitu*  tempora  quercu.  **  Having  his 
mples  encircled  by  the  wreathed  oak  leaf."  They  wore  wreaths 
oak  in  honour  of  Ceres,  because  she  first  taught  mankind  the 
le  of  grain  instead  of  acorns. — Det  motus  intompositos.  "  He  dance 
uncouth  measure." — Cereri.  "  In  honour  of  Ceres." 
351-356.  Atqucj  hoc  ut  certia,  &0.  After  having  insisted  upon 
te  importance  of  astronomical  knowledge  to  the  husbandman,  the 
>et  now  proceeds  to  show  in  what  way  he  may  be  able,  even  with- 
it  this,  to  foresee,  in  a  good  measure,  the  changes  cjf  the  weather, 
»d  to  prevent  the  misfortunes  that  may  attend  them.  The  meth- 
l  proposed  is  to  watch  the  signs  afiTorded  by  the  moon,  and  to 
aw  prognostics  likewise  from  natural  phenomena,  dtc. — Wizc, 
eferring  to  what  comes  after,  namely,  astute  pluvias,  ventos,  &c. 
Possemus.  We  have  given  this,  with  Voss,  Wundeilich,  and 
'agner,  as  preferable  to  postimuSf  the  common  reading :  possemus 
notes  the  intent  of  Jove;  possimus  merely  a  present  result. 
Vagner,  ad  loc.)—Agentes,  "  Driving  onward  with  them."  Equiv- 
3nt  to  veeum  aivehenteg.—Statuit.  **  Appointed,"  t.  «.,  as  a  fixed 
id  oonstaiyt  law. 
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Cadereni.  **  Sbould  fa^.**  Qtoerve  t||ie  use  of  cadere  for  ruiiem. 
So  in  Greek,  jSopiao  irecovrpf.  (ifc*.,  0^.  ct  jD.,  647.) — Quid  s4Bp^ 
vidente*.  Aliudiog  to  the  frequeqt  recurrence  of  what  prognostic 
— Propius  tiabviis.  Not  allowing  them  to  go  forth  to  their  accus- 
tomed and  more  distant  pastures. — Continuo.  **  Id  the  first  place." 
The  poet  now  proceeds  to  enumerate. the  various  .prognostics  that 
give  warning  of  approaching  storms ;  ^nd  he  gives  them,  too,  ifi 
their  natural  order,  beginning  wUh  >he,.more  remote  ones,  and  end- 
ii)g  with  those  that  indicate  the  storm  to  be  close  at  hand.  The 
whole  passage  is  in  imitation  otf  Aratiis. 

367-364.  Aridua  fragor.  **  A  dry  cracl^Ung  sound,''  t. «.,  like  that 
made  by  the  dry  branches  of  tre^s  when  they  break. — Altis  numti^ 
bus,  "  Up  on  the  high  mountains,"  «.  e.,  amid  the  forests  high  np 
on  the  mountains. — MUceri  **  To  be  di?sti^rbed,"  i.  e.,  by  the  dasb- 
ing  of  the  troubled  waves.  Voss  calls  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  numbers  in  versus  367-369. 

Jam  sibi  tvm  a  cwnyis,  &c.  **  Now,  then,  does  the  wave  with  dif- 
ficulty restrain  itself  from  the  bending  sh^ps."  Observe  the  con- 
atmction  of  tempero.  With  the  accusative,  it  means  '*  to  regulate," 
'*  to  arrange ;"  but  with  the  dative,  *^  to  set  bounds  to,"  **  to  re 
strain."  The  common  text  jpins  it,  on  the  present  occasion,  with 
the  dative  (jnbi)  and  the  ablative  {carima)^  but  we  have  preferred 
inserting  the  preposition  before  the  latter,  with  Heinsius,  Bothe, 
Wagner^  and  others,  on  good  MSS.  authority.  The  preposition 
with  the  ablative  occurs,  moreover,  at  JEn.,  ii.,  8. — Clamoremqiu 
ferurU  ad  liUora.  "And  bear  loud  outcries  to  the  shores,"  t.  e.,  fty 
to  land  with  loud  cries.— il/^«  aUaan  supra  volat,  6lc.  This  descrip- 
tion of  the  soaring  flight  of  (he  heron  is  admirably  true  to  nature. 

366-369.  Stella*.  According  to  the  Geoponica  (i.,  11),  and  Pliny 
{H.  i\r.,  ii.,  36,  xviii.,  80),  shootiqg  stars  portend  a  storm  from  the 
quarter  towards  which  they  proceed ;  but,  according  to  Aratus  (v. 
194),  Seneca  {N.  Q.,  i.,  14),  and  others,  from  the  quarter  whence 
they  shoot.— il  tergo.  "  After  them." — Faleam,  What  Virgil  says 
here  of  chaff,  falling  leaves,  and  fefithers,  Aratus  has  said  of  the 
down  of  thistles. 

370-372.  4^,  Borea  de  parU^  &c.  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  give 
the.  prognostics  of  rain,  aii4  ag^ii)  imitates,  in  so  doing,  the  Gre- 
cian Aratus.  The  first  of  these  is  lightning  and  thunder  from  all 
parts  of  the  heavens,  three  quarters  -being  named  for  the  whole 
number. — Fulminat.  *'  It  lightens."  The  idea  of  thunder  is  also 
implied, /w^«n  being  properly  the  lightning  that  strikes.— £<  qumm 
Eurique,  &c.     *<  And  when  the  home  of  Eurus  and  of  Zephyms 
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«ach  sends  forth  ttrnDderings*''  t.  «.,  when  it  lightens  and  thoaden 
in  the  soatheast  and  the  west.  As  already  reroa?ked,  the  nerth, 
the  southeast,  and  the  west  are  here  named  as  a  part  for  the  whole. 
— Omina  rura  naiant.  *<AU  the  fiehls  smmL'*^Ponto,  *<On  the 
deep."  Opposed  to  rwa.  Wakefield  eon neets  ponto  with  humida ; 
but  the  sails  of  the  mariner  are  here  wet  with  the  rain,  not  with  the 
water  of  ocean. 

373^78.  Nwiquamimprudentihut^cc^  "  A  rain  storm  has  never 
done  bann  to  any  who  were  not  previonsly  apprised  of  ita  coming." 
The  meaning  is  simply  this,  that  so  dear  are  the  warnings  and 
prognostics  of  the  approach  of  rein  that  no  one  need  ever  be  off  his 
gvard.  There  is  no  neoesaHy  whatever,  therefore,  of  oar  reading 
ftrudeniibut  here  with  Schrader. — Aut  ilium  Mtrgtntem,  &c.  "  Ei- 
ther the  cranes,  accustomed  to  wing  their  way  on  high,  have  fled 
from  it  at  its  rising  (and  taken  shelter)  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys." 
Aristotle,  in  treating  of  the  foresight  of  cranes,  says,  ttiey  fly  on 
high  that  they  may  see  afar  off;  and  if  they  perceive  clouds  and 
-atorms,  they  deseend  and  rest  on  the  groand !  From  this  high  Hfght 
of  the  cranes  we  see  the  propriety  of  the  epithet  aSrr« ;  and  welrfao 
find  that  not  their  flying  on  high,  but  their  descent,  is  to  be  esteem- 
ed a  sign  of  rain,  {Martyn^  ad  loc.y^Valtihus  imw.  Inoorreetly 
joined  by  some  in  oonstraction  with  surgenUm. 

Captavit,  "Has  snuffed  up."— ilrgitto.  " Twittering."— C«r- 
eumwtHiaviL  "  Has  skimmed  around."—^/  veterem  in  limo.  Virgil 
ie  thought  to  allude  here  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Lycian  peas- 
antry into  frogs,  for  insulting  Latona.  (Ovid,  Met,  vi.,  BlS.y^Ce- 
einere.  The  poet  has  attempted  to  imitate  by  this  word  (pronounced 
by  the  Romans  kekinert)  the  note  of  the  frog.  (Oompare  the  fiptm- 
•«eff^f  of  Aristophanes,  Ran.,  209,  seq.). 

879-n383.  Sapius  et  Uctis,  dtc.  "More  fre<)ttently,  too,  has  the 
ant,  wearing  (in  this  way)  a  narrow  path,  brought  out  its-  eggs  fh)m 
its  hidden  recesses."  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  Mention  certain 
prognostics  of  still  more  frequent  occurrence  than  those  already 
described.— iln^«/«m  terens  iter.  Beautifaliy  descriptite  of  the 
toilsome  and  unwearied  efforts  of  these  insects,  and' of  the  long 
line  of  mafeb  formed  by  them  in  coming  forth  from  and  returhing 
to  their  homes. — Et  biJnt  ingens  arcus.  It  was  an  article  of  popular 
belief  among  the  ancients  that  the  rainbow  drew  up  water  with  its 
horns.  Aratus  mentions  the  rainbow  appearing  double  as  a  st)^n 
of  rain,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Pliny. — Corwrum,  The  rook  is 
meant. .  Some  regard  corvut  here  as  the  raven,  others  as  the  crow. 
Both,  however,  are  witonf .    The  rook  is  a  gregarieus' blfd,^ btlt  ihe 
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SMea  and  the  onfw  aie  aoHtaiy  onee;  besMeb,  the  qnaUties  de- 
flcribed  at  verse  410>  #f^M  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  the 
fsren  and  the  ctofw.^^InerejmU  denau  aUs.  *'  Have  made  a  load 
flailing  with  their  thkdciy-orowded  pinions."  Aratns  has  irrepa 
ttvK^,  hot  irvcva  here  answers  better  to  the  Latin  enbro,  Virgfl, 
on  the  contrary,  means  to  express  by  dmnt  the  idea  of  a  lai^j^ 
number  of  birds  in  dense  order. 

883-384.  Jam  varUu  peiagi  vobtcret,  dec.  "Now  may  yon  see 
Tarious  birds  of  ocean,  and  those  also  whichsearch  for  food  through- 
out the  Asian  meadows,  in  the  pools  of  fresh  water  formed  by  the 
oyerflowittgs  of  the  Cayster.**  Another  class  of  presages  is  here 
mentioned,  consisting,  namely,  of  those  that  are  afforded  by  both 
sea-fowl  and  ijresh-water  birds.  Wagner  and  others  read  varia  in 
the  nominative.  (Gonsnlt  note  on  infundgre,  v,  9S5.)^Et  qua  Asia^ 
6ui.  Alluding  to  the  fresh-water  fowl,  espeoiaUy  swans,  that  fre- 
/quented  in  great  numbers  the  Asia  palua,  a  fenny  tract  of  conntiy 
in  Lydia,  formed  by  the  River  Cayster,  near  its  mouth.  Observe 
that  Ana  here  has  the  initial  syllable  long,  whereas  in  Asia,  the 
^narne  of  the  continent,  it  is  short — Cireum,  Used  here  }&e  irepl 
often  in  Greek,  to  express  not  so  much  motion  around  as  extension 
through  space.  (£iiAn«r,  Cr.  G.,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  260, ed.  Jdf.)^R%mamtuT. 
In  the  mode  in  which  aquatic  birds  suck  their  food  in  morassy 
ground.  {Valpy,  ad  loe.) — Oaystri.  The  Gafster  was  a  rapid  river 
of  Asia,  rising  in  Lydia,  and,  after  a  meandering  course,  falling  into 
the  iEgean  Sea  near  Sphesus.  It  is  now  called  the  Kiulnk  MMer^ 
or  Little  Maeander. 

385-387.  Certatim,  dtc.  Alluding  to  tlieir  habit  of  ducking  them- 
selves before  rain. — Largos  rcres.  "  The  plenteous  water.**  Ros, 
poetic  for  ofua. — Infundere.  Wagner  and  others,  who  read  varim 
in  line  383,  regard  sart^  volucres  either  as  the  nominative  absolute, 
or  else  infundere,  objectare,  dec,  as  absolute  inftnitives,  for  infimdMiat, 
objectant,  dec. — Cumrein  undas.  This  may  be  observed  among  the 
habits  of  the  swan.  (Fo^,  aS-  loc.)  —  Et  studio  incassum,  6cc 
**  And  to  act  from  an  unavailing  desire  of  washing  themselves.*' 
Gestio  is  to  manifest  one's  intention,  wish,  or  desire,  by  position, 
bearing,  and  movement.  The  birds,  on  this  occasion,  seem  active- 
ly employed  in  washing  themselves ;  but  it  is  all  without  effect, 
their  labour  all  seems  unavailing,  for  they  are  no  sooner  out  of  the 
water  than  they  plunge  into  it  again.  {Voss,  ad  loe,)  There  is  no 
allusion  here,  as  Yoss  correctly  remarks,  to  any  thickness  or  oili- 
ness  of  plumage  that  prevents  the  water  from  penetrating,  and  I 
rendqrs  the  labour  of  the  birds  «n  unavailiBg  one. 
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888-4192.  Comix  improba.  **  The  impndefit  ovow."  The  tenn  mm- 
froba  refers  particularly  to  the  bold  and  cootinaed  croaking  of  the 
bird.  Compare  the  ezplasation  of  Heyne :  *<  clamore  improbo,  nimio, 
eontinud  crocUatione  e&qve  odtotA.**  So,  also,  Yoss :  **  Sehanlos  ruft 
auch  die  Krah,"  dec.  Some  render  imprcba  '« nnlueky,"  hut  leas 
correctly. — Plena  voce.  "With  thick-toned  cry."  Servius  reads 
rauea  for  pUnA,  and  is  foQ#wed  in  this  foy  some  modem  editors. 
But  rmted  is  a  mere  gloss,  and  not  a  very  correct  one  either.  Vir- 
gil means  a  kind  of  thick,  choking  cry.  Compare  the  language  of 
Pliny  {H.  N.,  x.,  12),  who,  in  speaking  of  crows,  obsenres,  "  Petn- 
ma  earutu  mgnificoHot  cum  glutiunt  9oeem,  veluti  #lra«i^Zalt.'*— -Pte 
viam  toeat.  The  ancients  thought  that  crows  not  only  predicted 
rain,  but  naturally  called  it.  (Lueret.,  r.,  1084,  oeg.y^Sola.  Mark- 
ing its  habits  as  a  scditary,  not  gregarious  bird.  Commenti^ofs 
call  attention  to  what  they  consider  evident  marks  of  alliteration  in 
this  line. 

Nee  noetuma,  dec.  We  have  adopted  nee  with  Voss,  instead  of 
tiie  common  reading,  ne.  The  former  binds  the  passage  more 
elosely  to  what  precedes.  Nee  is  also  defended  by  Wunderlieh,  in 
his  epistle  to  Heeren,  p.  6.  —  Noeiuma  earpentet  pen»a.  **  While 
plying  their  nightly  tasks."  Carpere  pensum  properly  mesne,  **  to 
eard  a  certain  portion  of  wool  that  has  been  weighed  out  to  one.** 
It  is  often,  however,  as  in  tbe  present  case,  applied  in  a  general 
sense  to  the  operation  of  spinning,  or  WMving. — Skmem.  **  The 
npproaching  storm.** — TeHd.  A  lamp  of  terra  eotta^  or  baked  clay. 
— SctntUlare.  "  Sputter." — Et  putres  eanere»eere  fungoe.  "  And  fonl 
fungous  excrescences  grow  about  the  wick.**  Both  the  sputtering 
of  the  oil  and  the  growth  oi  these  would  proceed  A-om  a  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere. 

38&-304.  Nee  minus.  After  tbe  signs  of  Wind  and  4rain,  the  poet 
now  proceeds  to  give  those  of  fhir  weather.— £«  imhri  eiflesf  dec 
«•  Sunny  days,  and  feir  open  weather  snoceediag  to  rain ;"  literally 
»*  after  rain."  Martyn  reads  eximbrt»,  agreeing  with  ooUt,  and  ren- 
ders as  follows :  "  unshowery  suns."  He  thinks  this  more  poetical 
than  the  common  reading,  aftd  says  it  is  certain  thitf  Virgil's  mean- 
ing could  not  be  that  the  observations  alluded  to  in  the  text  are  to 
be  made  during  the  rain,'<&c.  But,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
good  authority  whatever  for  sttch  a  compound  as  eximbris ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  ex  imbri  does  not  signify,  while  it  actually  rains,  but, 
rather,  immediately  after  a  shower,  during  which  interval  one  may 
judge  whether  the  bad  weather  is  likely  to  continue  or  not.  Tirgil 
here  give^  us,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  certain  prognostics  of 
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the  latter ;  while  frospian  phunly  intimates  soioetfaiiig  future,  and 
shows  the  poet*8  meaning  to  be,  when  the  weather  is  not  quite  set- 
tled, but  is  going  to  change  from  bad  to  good.  We  find,  too,  after- 
ward, at  verse  413,  that  the  showers  are  but  just  over,  when  the 
rooks  foretell  a  change,  and  promise  £iir  weather. — {Htddawmik^ 
adloc.) 

395-403.  Aciea  obtusa  viditur.  ^  Does  their  light  appear  dim.** 
The  first  sign  of  fan-,  settled  weather  is  the  brightness  of  the  stars. 
^^ObnoxU,  *'  Indebted."  The  second  sign  is  here  given ;  the 
moon,  namely,  arises  with  such  an  exceeding  brightness,  that  one 
would  rather  think  her  light  to  be  her  own,  than  only  borrowed 
from  the  sun. — Temuia  lana  veUera.  *'  Thin  fleeces  of  wooMike 
clouds."  These  fleecy,  thin  clouds  are  signs  of  rain.  Their  being 
no  longer  carried  through  the  air  is  Virgil's  third  sign.  Compare 
Plifi.  {H.  N.t  xviii«,  ult.)t.**Si  nvbes  ui  veUera  Una  Mpargtntur  muUa 
ab  orientet  aquam  in  triduum  prcuagiunt."  —  Non  tepidum  ad  soUm, 
dec.  The  fourth  sign  of  fair  weather.^— ilZcyone^.  **  The  Halcyons." 
Cej^x  and  Alcyone,  as  a  reward  of  their  mutual  afl^tion,  ware 
changed  after  death  into  halcyons,  and,  according  to  the  poets,  the 
gods  decreed  that  the  sea  should  remain  calm  while  these. birds 
huilt  their  nests  upon  it. .  The  halcyon  is  our  kingfisher ;  hut  all 
that  is  said  about  its  nest  floating  on  the  water,  and  the  days  of 
calm,  is  untrue. — Nen  ore  sokUaa..  "  Nor  do  the  filthy,  swine  remem- 
ber to  toss  about  with  their  mouth  the  loosened  bundles  of  straw," 
i.  0.4  the  swine  no  longer  carry  about  wisps  of  straw  in  their 
mouths.    Virgil's  fifth  sign. 

Nebula.  "The  mists."  Virgil's  sixth  sign.  Tendency  down- 
ward of  the  mists. — Ima.  "  The  low  grounds." — Solis  et  occtuum, 
&c.  "  While  the  owl,  watching  the  setting  of  the  sun  from  the 
highest  roof-Xop»  plies  to  nQ  purpose  her  late  strains."  The  mean- 
ing \9  simply  this,  that  the  Qwl,  which  commonly  indicates  unfavour- 
able weather  by  her  note,  now  utters  that  note  to  no  purpose,  since 
the  signs  of  fair  weather  are  ,so  certain  as  not  to  be  changed  by  any 
evil  presage  that  may  come  from  her. 

4<H~409.  Apparet  liquidOf  &c.  The  seventh  sigp  of  fair  weather ; 
the  sea-eagle  pursuing  the  ciris. — Liquido.  "  Clear.  "—JVutw. 
Minos  having  laid  siege  to  Megara,  of  which  Nisus  was  king,  be- 
came master  of  the  place  through  the  treachery  of  Scylla,  the 
daughter  of  the  latter.  Nisus  had  a  purple  or  golden  lock  of  hair 
growing  on  his  head,  and,  as  long  as  i(  remamed  uncut,  so  long  was 
his  life  to  last.  Scylla,  having  seen  Minos,  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  resolved  to  giye  him  the  victory.    She  accordingly  cut  off  her 
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father's  precious  locic  as  he  slept,  and  he  iinmediately  died.  The 
town  was  then  taken  by  the  Cretans  ;  but  Minos,  instead  of  reward- 
ing the  maiden,  disgusted  with  her  unnatural  treachery,  tied  her'by 
her  feet  to  the  stem  of  his  Vessel,  and  thus  dragged  her  along  till 
she  was  drowned.  Nisus  was  changed  after  death  into  the  bird 
called  the  aea  eagle  (dAiderof),  and  Scylla  into  that  named  ciris  («e?- 
pic),  and  the  father  continually  pursues  the  daughter,  says  the  le- 
gend, to  punish  her  for  her  crime.  The  ciris  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  species  of  lark ;  but  it  is  rather  a  solitary 
bird,  with  a  purple  crest,  which  continually  haunts  the  rocks  and 
Chores  of  the  sea. 

Inimictu atrox.  "An  unrelenting  foe."  Many  editors  separate 
these  two  words  by  a  comma,  regarding  each  as  an  adjective. 
Wunderlich  connects  atrox  in  ah  adverbial  sense  with  insequitur. 
— Se  fert  ad  auras.  "Mounts  the  sky." — Fugitnt.  "Fleeing  be- 
fore hhn." 

410-416.  Turn  liquUaa  corvi,  &c.  "Then  do  the  rooks,  With 
compressed  throat,  redouble  thrice  or  four  times  their  clear  notes." 
Eighth  sign  of  fair  weather.  The  clear,  contented  note  of  the 
TOoks.  Observe  that  liquidoM  is  here  opposed  to  raueast  which  lat- 
ter would  be  the  cry  of  the  birds  In  question  if  presaging  rain. — 
Presao gutture.  For  the  purpose  of  making  tho  cry  a  more  piercing 
ene. — Cubilibus  aUu.  **In  their  lofty  abodes."  The  gregarious 
disposition  of  the  rooks,  particularly  during  incubation,  on  the  tops 
of  lofty  trees,  is  well  knoMrn. — Neseio  qua  prater  soUtunij  &c.  **  In- 
fluenced by  I  know  not  what  unusual  feeling  of  defight,  they  make 
a  rustling  noise  together  among  the  leaves."  "We  have  recalled 
the  preposition  before /oZtw,  with  Jahn  and  Wagner.  The  common 
reading  would  make  foliia  the  ablativiu  instrumentalist  and  quite 
change  the  meaning. 

Imbrilnis  actis.  "  The  showers  being  over."  Actis  for  exaetis. — 
Maud  epiidem  credo,  &c.  "  Not,  I  do  indeed  believe,  because  they 
have  flrom  on  high  any  portion  of  intellect."  Virgil  here  follows 
Epicurus  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  others, 
namely,  that  all  animals  possessed  a  portion  of  the  anima  mundi^  or 
great  world-pervading  spirit,  and,  consequently,  were  animated  by 
an  intellectual  principlo. — Aut  rer^m  fato  prudentia.  Some  here 
follow  the  explanation  given  by  Voss,  who  joins /a^o  rerum  in  con- 
struction ;  so  that  the  idea  will  be  this,  "  an  understanding  superior 
to  the  fates,"  i.  «.,  which  the  fates  obey.  He  who  predicts  the  fu- 
ture, seems,  says  Voss,  by  the  certainty  of  his  prediction,  to  com- 
mand the  future,  as  it  were ;  so,  according  to  the  opinion  which 
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Viil^il  here  opposes,  the  rooks  seem  not  merely  to  auDounce  a 
coming  change  of  weather,  but  actually  to  exercise  some  influence 
over  its  coming ;  to  bring  it,  as  it  were,  by  their  cry.  The  explana- 
tion of  Heyne  and  others,  however,  is  far  preferable,  namely,  "  or 
a  knowledge  of  things,  granted  by  fate,  superior  to  what  is  allowed 
unto  mortals." 

417-423.  Fcntm,  ubi  tempestas,  <&c.  "  But  when  the  storm,  and 
the  fluctuating  vapours  of  the  sky,  have  changed  their  coarses,'*  i. 
e.,  when  the  stqrm  and  the  rain  have  departed. — Et  Jupiter  uvidus 
atutrisy  &c.  "  And  the  air,  saturated  with  moisture  by  the  southern 
winds  (that  have  just  ceased),  condenses  the  things  that  just  before 
were  rare,  and  rarefies  what  were  dense."  Jupiter,  the  lord  of  the 
air,  is  here  put  figuratively  for  the  air  itself. — Uvidus.  This  is  the 
true  reading  here,  not  humidus,  as  some  editions  have  it.  Humidu* 
is  merely  opposed  to  siccus  or  aridus,  whereas  uvidus  is  a  far  stronger 
term,  and  equivalent  to  **  largiter  humens.^  (Consult  Wagner,  ad 
loc.y^Austris.  The  southern  winds  are  here  named,  as  having 
been  the  bearers  of  the  rains  that  have  just  ceased. — Vertuntur 
species  animorum.  "  The  images  of  their  bosoms  are  completely 
altered,"  t.  «.,  their  feelings  become  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
they  had  previously  been,  and  as  fair  weather  succeeds  the  storm, 
so,  with  them,  pleasurable  emotions  take  the  place  of  opposite  ones. 

Et  pectora  motus,  &c.  '*  And  their  breasts  now  receive  different 
impressions  (they  received  different  ones  from  these  while  the 
wind  was  driving  onward  the  clouds)."  We  have  enclosed  o/w, 
dum  nubila  ventus  agebat  in  a  parenthesis,  as  recommended  by  Wun- 
derlich,  and  clearly  required  by  the  sense.  We  must  supply  concip- 
iehant  with  this  second  alios:  Some  render  alios,  alios  ^*  other  than," 
but  by  what  process  is  quite  unknown. — Hinc  ille  concenhis,  6lc. 
<*  Hence  that  choral  harmony  of  the  feathered  race  in  the  fields,"  t. 
€.,  when  fair,  serene  weather  succeeds  to  storm  and  gloom. — Ovan- 
tes,    "  Exulting." 

424-431.  Si  vero  solem  ad  rapidum,  <&c.  Having  shown  how  the 
changes  of  weather  are  predicted  by  animals,  the  poet  now  proceeds 
to  explain  the  prognostics  that  are  given  by  the  sun  and  moon ; 
and  begins  with  the  moon. — Lunasqu£  seguentes  ordine.  "  And  the 
phases  of  the  moon  as  they  follow  on  in  order." — Crastina  hora. 
"  The  morrow's  hour,"  i.  «.,  the  morrow. — Insidiis.  *'  By  the  de- 
ceitful appearance,"  t.  c,  fair  and  serene  to  the  view  at  its  com- 
mencement, but  to  end  in  storm  and  rain. 

Luna  revertentes,  dec.  Aratus,  who  treats  at  large  of  the  aign» 
afforded  by  the  moon,  makes  especial  mention  of  the  third  and 
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fowth  days,  between  which  the  firat  phase  fafis.  (DioHm.t  49.) 
Virgil,  therefore,  following  liini,  alludes  here  to  the  third  day  of  the 
moon's  rising,  when  she  first  **  collects  her  returning  fires,"  t.  <.,  when 
her  horns  first  become  visible.  To  the  mention  of  this  third  day  suc- 
ceeds, at  yerse  432,  that  of  the  fourth. — Si  nigrum  obseurot  dec.  **  If 
she  shall  embrace  a  portion  of  dusky  air  with  darkened  horn." 
The  first  sign  from  the  moon.  If  darkened  when  new,  she  betokens 
a  rain  storm.— Or«.  "  Over  her  visage."  For  tn  ore.  There  is  no 
need  whatever  of  our  either  reading  ora  (t.  e.,  quoad  ora)y  or  regard- 
ing ore,  as  it  stands,  for  an  old  dative,  instead  of  ori.  Both  of  these 
expedients  are  mentioned  by  Voss,  though  he  gives  the  preference 
to  the  latter,  referring  to  the  use  of  morU  for  nwrti  in  Aulus  Gellius, 
i,  ^^.—Phabe.  In  Hesiod  {Theog.,  136),  Ph«ebe  is  a  daigbter  of 
Uranus  and  Gea.  In  the  later  mythology,  however,  after  the  sun 
god  had  become  confounded  with  Apollo,  and  received  the  appella* 
tion  of  Phoebus,  his  sister,  the  moon-goddess,  obtained  the  name  of 
Phoebe  {^oiSff). 

432-437.  Certignmaia  tMctor,  "The  surest  source  of  presage." — 
Fura.  **  Clear  of  radiance." — Neque  obtusit  conubus,  <^  And  with 
nnblnnted  horns."  Aratus  {Diotem.,  63)  and  Varro  (ap.  P/tn.,  zviii., 
36,  79)  both  state,  that  if  the  horns  of  the  moon  appear  blunted  on 
the  fourth  night,  storms  of  wind  and  rain  are  sure  to  follow. — Vo- 
toque  servatiy  &c.  Navigation,  too,  will  be  safe,  if  the  moon  ap- 
pear on  her  fourth  night  with  horns  not  blunted.— ^jatico,  et  Pau' 
opett,  dec.  ''  To  GlaucuB  and  Panopea,  and  Melicertes  the  son  of 
Ino."  Three  sea  deities  are  here  named,  to  whom  the  mariner 
will  pay  his  vows  on  having  made  a  voyage  undisturbed  by  any  tem- 
pest. Glaucus  was  a  fisherman,  who,  observing  Uiat  his  fish,  on 
tonching  a  certain  herb,  recovered  their  strength,  and  leaped  again 
into  the  water,  had  the  curiosity  to  taste  it  himself;  whereupon  he 
munediately  plunged  into  the  water,  and  became  a  sea  god. — Pan- 
opetB.  Panopea  was  one  of  the  Nereids. — Inoo  MelieerUe.  Ino  was 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  wife  of  Athamas,  kingof  Orchomenus. 
Fleeing  from  the  fury  of  her  insane  husband,  who  had  already  de- 
stroyed one  of  their  cbiidren,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  with 
her  son  Melicertes,  from  the  cliff  of  Moluris,  near  Corinth.  The 
gods  took  pity  on  her,  and  made  her  a  sea-goddess,  under  the 
name  of  Leucothea,  and  Melicertes,  a  sea-god,  under  the  name  of 
Palemon. 

438-444.  Sol  quoque,  &c.  We  come  now  jto  the  signs  afforded 
by  the  sun.  The  first  three  lines  of  this  passage  are  closely  imi- 
tated from  as  many  of  Aratus.     {Diosem.,  87^89. y^Refert.     "  He 
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brings  <m  his  return."— JS?*  qua.  "  And  those  which  he  gites." 
Observe  here  the  zeugma,  refert  being  understood,  in  the  sense  of 
dai.-^Ncacentem  ortum,  "  His  first  rising,"  i. «.,  his  disk  on  his  first 
rising. — Medioqite  rtfugerit  crbe,  **  And  shall  have  receded  from 
the  view  with  the  middle  portion  of  his  disk."  The  sign  referred 
to  here  is  when  the  sun,  to  use  Pliny's  language,  appears  concave 
or  hoUow,  that  is,  when  the  outer  edges  merely  are  bright,  while 
the  inner  part  is  obscured  with  clouds,  and  seems,  therefore,  to  re- 
cede from  the  view.  Compare  the  language  of  Aratua  <J>io»em^ 
96),  <j7rdre  KoOog  htdofiepoc  vepireUy,  And  also  PUny  (if.  N.,  xviil, 
36,  78),  "  concaw*  mens  [sol]  pluvias  prtBdicit." 

Urguet.  **  Is  pressing  on."  The  advance  of  the  storm-wind  is 
compared  to  the  rapid  march  of  a  mighty  host^r— .^6  alto.  *^  From 
the  deep.^—Arb&ribugque  sati^uty  &c.^  Observe  the  rapid  succesr 
sion  of  dactyls,  as  typical  of  the  onset  of  the  southern  blast. 

445-449.  Avt  ubi  sub  lucem^  i&c.  The  sign  here  meant  is  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun  scatter  themselves  in  different  directions  at  his 
first  risings  among  thick  clouds,  or,  in  other  words,  have  a  parted 
and  broken  appearance. — 8es€  ditersi  rufhpent,  **  Shall  break  (and 
scatter)  themselves  in  different  directions." — Autubi  pallidd,  6lo.  A 
pale  dawn  is  meant,  which,  as  well  as  the  preceding  sign,  is  a  pre- 
cursor of  hail.-- Tarn  multa  in  teetist  &^.  **  So  thick  dues  the  hor- 
rid hail  leap  rattling  on  the  house-tops." 

450-457.  Hoc  tiiam,  &c.  **  This,  also,  it  will  be  more  profitable 
for  us  to  remember  when  the  sun  shall  now  be  departing,  the  heav- 
ens having  been  traversed  by  it,"  t.  e.,  it  will  be  more  important 
lor  us  to  Watch  the  signs  which  the  sun  may  give  in  the  evening 
when  setting,  since  these  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  those 
which  appear  in  the  morning  at  sunrise.  The  latter  soon  disap- 
pear as  that  luminary  advances  in  his  course,  whereas  the  fonner 
last  for  some  time.  Aratas  also  makes  the  evening  signs  more 
worthy  of  reliance.  (Diosem.,  158.) — Iptius  in  vuUu  errare.  "  Stray- 
ing on  his  disk." — CartUbus.  What  Virgil  here  calls  "dark  blue," 
is,  with  Aratus^  black.  {Diosem.y  102.) — Euros.  *' Southeastern 
blasts,"  i.  «.,  storms  of  wind,  especially  from  the  southeast.  This 
wind  was  particularly  dreaded  by  the  Italian  husbandmen. — Sin 
macula  incipient^  &c.  A  mingling  of  the  dark  blue  spots  with  the 
red  betokens  wind  and  rain. — Pariter  fervere.  "  To  be  in  a  ferment 
alike,"  i.  c,  to  be  disturbed  in  equal  degree.  Observe  that/^rwere, 
with  the  short  penult,  is  here  from  the  old  stem-form  fervoy  -m. — 
Non  quisquam  me  moneai.  *'  JjCt  no  one  advise  me."  Moneat  in  the 
sense  of  aucfor  sitf  or  suadeat. 
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458-460.  At  ti,  quum  referetqve  diem,  &c.  A  bright  disk  at  mora* 
ing  and  evening  betokens  clear  weather,  and  the  blowing  of  the 
cloud-dispelling  north  wind. — Nifnhis,  "  By  any  apprehension  of 
tempests." — Clato  aquilone.  "  By  the  clear  wind  of  the  north." 
The  north  wind,  in  the  summer  season,  brought  a  clear  sky  and 
serene  weather.    Hence  the  epithet  elartu  here  applied  to  it. 

461-466.  Denique,  quid  vtsper  aerus  vekdt,  6cc.  la  a  word,  adda 
the  poet,  we  can  learn  with  the  utmost  certainty  from  the  sun  what 
kind  of  weather  the  evening  is  going  to  bring  with  it,  whether  it 
will  then  be  fair  or  rtiiny.*— Serenas  nubes.  **  The  serene  clouds,*' 
t.  e.,  those  without  rain,  and  betokening  serene  weather. — Cogitet. 
**  May  be  devising,"  t.  e.,  what  mischief  it  may  be  preparing. — Fal- 
Mum.  "  A  deceiyer."  Equivalent  to  ftUieintem. — Cacoa  iiutare  tth 
mtUtus.  "  That  secret  commotions  impend,"  i.  e.,  that  commotions 
are  secretly  preparing.  Tumultut  is  here  used  in  a  general  sense 
for  any  popular  disturbance  or  outbreak.  Strictly  speaking,  bow- 
ever,  it  was  the  name  given  to  a  sudden  or  dangerous  war  in  Italy 
Or  Cisalpine  Ganl.'^Tumeseere.  **  Are  beginning  to  sw^  forth  into 
the  light." 

465-468.  JUe  etiam,  dec.  Having  just  observed  that  the  sun  tbn- 
teils  wars  and  tumults,  the  poet  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  won- 
derful paleness  of  the  sun  after  the  death  of  Julius  Cnsar^  and  then 
digresses  into  a  beautiful  account  of  the  other  prodigies  which  an 
said  to  have  occurred  at  the  same  time. — Quwri  caput  obscurd^  dtc. 
**  When  he  shrouded  his  bright  head  with  a  dark  ferruginous  hue.*' 
According  to  Plutarch  {Vit.  C<b9.,  c.  69),  Pliny  (if.  N,-,  ii.,  30),.and 
Dio  Cassius  (xlv.,  17),  the  Sud  appeared  of  a  dim  and  pallid  hub 
after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Ciesar,  and  continued  so  daring  the 
whole  of  the  year :  dXov  yap  kKelvop  tov  htavrov  6xp^  fikv  6  K^ntkog 
kal  fiapfiapvyac  oiK  ^«v  iivireXAev.  {Pint.,  I. «.)  It  is  said,  too,  that 
for  want  of  the  natural  heat  of  that  luminary,  the  fruits  rotted  with- 
out coming  to  maturity.  What  Plutarch  calls  paleness,  Vtrgil;  it 
will  be  perceived,  denominates,  by  a  stronger  term,  ferrugo.  This, 
df  course,  is  the  license  of  poetry.  The  phenomenon  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers  is  thought  by  some  modern  inquirers  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  spots  on  the  strn,  and  this  is  the  more  probable 
opinion.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  an  actual  eclipse 
of  the  sun  that  same  year,  in  the  month  of  November.  {Berlin. 
Aairon.  Tafeln.,  ii.,  p.  12».) 

Impiaque  atemam,  &c.  "  And*an  impious  generation  apprehend- 
ed eternal  night,"  i:  e.,  and  the  men  of  that  impidns  age  appre- 
liended,  dec.    The  age  is  here  called  impious  because  pottuted  by 
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the  assassination  of  Caesar. — Sacula.  Employed  here  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Lucretius.  Thus,  sacla  ferarum  {Lucret.,  iii., 
764) ;  hominum  gacla  {Id.,  v.,  340). 

470-473.  Obscena,  "Dl-omened;"  literally,  "filthy,"  and  thus 
answering  to  the  Greek  popfiopudti^,  (Consult  Daderlein,  Lot.  Syn., 
ii.,  p.  62.)  Appian  mentions  dogs  hiowjing  like  wolves,  after  the 
death  of  Cesar ;  and  Ovid  speaks  of  dogs  howling  by  night  in  the 
forum,  and  aboat  private  dwellings  and  the  temples  of  the  gods. — 
Importunm.  **  Presaging  ill." — Signa  dabant.  "  Gave  many  a  sign." 
Observe  the  force  of  the  imperfect  in  denoting  the  frequent  reoar- 
rence  of  an  act. 

QuoHes  Cyclopwm,  6lc.  "  How  often  did  we  see  ^tna,  boiling 
forth  from  its  burst  furnaces,  pour  a  glowing  deluge  upon  the  fields 
of  the  Cyclopes."  Livy,  as  quoted  by  Serviua,  states  that  there 
was  a  violent  eruption  of  .^tna  a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
Ciesar,  and  that  not  only  the  neighbouring  cities,  but  even  Rhegium 
suffered. — Cyclopum  agros.  Homer  makes  the  Cyclopes  to  have 
dwelt  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily.  A  later  age,  however,  placed 
them,  as  the  ministers  of  Vulcan,  in  the  caverns  of  JStaa,  or  else 
in  the  ^ohan  isles. — Liquefactague  gaxa.  "  And  melted  stones,*' 
t.  e.,  lava. 

474-480.  Amunmm  sonitum,  &c.  Ovid  speaks  of  the  clashing  of 
arms,  and  the  noise  of  trumpets  and  horns ;  Appian  also  mentions 
great  shouts  in  the  air,  clashing  of  ar^ns,  and  rushing  of  horses. 
Perhaps  this  was  some  remarkable  aurora  seen  about  that  time  in 
Ctermany. — Alpet.  Pliny  states  that  the  Alps  were  frequently  sha- 
ken by  earthquakes.  {H.  N.,  ii.,  80,  teq.y^Vulgo  exaudita.  «♦  Was 
commonly  heard."  —  ^mulacra  modisf  dec.  "Spectres  strangely 
pale." — Peatdes.  "  Cattle."  By  pecude*  the  poet  seems  to  mean 
oxen,  for  these  are  the  cattle  that  are  said  to  have  spoken  on  this 
occasion. — Infandum !  "  Omen  of  unutterable  horror."  The  punc- 
tuation of  the  best  editions  refers  this  back  to  pecudegque  IocuUl,  not 
to  siatuMt  amnes. 

SisiuTU  amnes.  "The  rivers  stop."  Supply  se.  Observe  the 
change  from  th^past  to  the  present  tense.  This  is  done  to  render 
the  description  more  graphic,  as  if  the  poet  were  recounting  what 
he  sees  actually  taking  place  under  his  own  eyea.'-^DeJuscunt. 
'<  Gapes  deeply  downward."  Ovid  mentions  an  earthquake  at 
Rome  about  this'time.  — Et  rruBstum  illacrimat,  <&c.  "  The  mourn- 
ful ivory,  too,  weeps  in  the  temples,  and  the  bronze  statues  sweat," 
t.  e.,  the  statues  of  ivory  and  bronze  shed  tears,  and  pour  out  per- 
spiration in  the  temples  where  they  stand.    Appian  says  that  some 
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Statues  even  sweated  Mood.  Ovid  meations  the  iToiy  images 
sweating  in  a  thousand  places,  **  mUU  loeU  laerynuurit  tbur,''  {Met,, 
XT.,  702.)  Tibullus  also  speaks  of  the  statues  of  the  gods  weeping, 
'*Ei  simulacra  Dettin  Ucrytmu  fiuUsse  tepmUs'^  (i.,  3,  38). 

481-486.  Proluit  imano,  dec.  "  Eridanos,  monarch  of  (Italian) 
rivers,  whirling  along  with  maddening  eddy,  washed  awi^  whole 
forests."  Eridanua,  the  Greek  and  earlier  name  for  the  Po.  Ob- 
serve that/ttvtomm  here  refers  to  the  Italian  rivers  merely. — Tulii, 
<*  Bore  off."  Dio  Cassiiis  relates  that,  shortly  after  Cesar's  death, 
the  Po  overflowed  its  banks,  and  then,  suddenly  receding  again, 
left  behind  it  a  large  number  of  water  snakes  on  the  aiyacent 
country. — Tristihu*  out  txHi,  &c.  **  JM  either  the  extremities  fail 
to  wear  a  threatening  appearance  in  the  inauspicious  entrails." 
Supply  C68sai9enmt.  The  esOa  were  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  espe- 
eially  the  latter,  which  were  examined  by  the  diviners.  The  ex- 
tremity of  any  one  of  these,  more  particularly  of  the  liver,  was 
called  jfibrat  which  is  also  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  term.  Thus 
Varro  remarks,  **Aniifvi  fibrum  dUebant  exiremum,  a  quo  in  sagis 
fimbrie,  etinjeeare  extremum  fibra,  fiber,  dictum.  (L.  X.,  v.,  p.  85.) 
PuiitM  manarc  cruor.  Ovid  speaks  of  its  raining  blood  :  "  S(gpe 
inter  nnnbos  gutta  ceddere  cruetUa."  {Met.,  xv.,  7B8.)~^Alta  urhu. 
'*  Lofty  cities,*'  i.  e.,  cities  built  on  elevated  places,  like  Rome,  for 
examine,  on  her  seven  hiUs.  The  omen,  in  this  case,  would  con- 
sist principally  in  the  wolves  boldly  entering  such  places.  Another 
reading  is  aJUe,  *<  to  their  very  centre,"  but  this  is  less  forcible. 
Voss,  however,  takes  dUm  in  an  adverbial  sense,  and  gives  it  this 
-same  meaning  of  dUe. 

487-492.  Non  dLiat  ccUo,  dec.  Thunder  and  lightning  in  a  clear 
dky  were  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  fearful  omen. — Nee  diri  toties,  dtc. 
Fiery  meteors  are  said  to  have  been  seen  about  this  same  time. 
The  poet,  however,  would  seem  to  refer  principally  to  the  star  or 
comet  that  appeared.  (Compare  note  on  Eclog.,  ix.,  AQ.y^ErgQ 
iiaier  »eae,  &c.  **  Philippi,  therefore,  beheld  Roman  forces  engage 
.a  second  time  with  equal  arms."  Ergo  marks  the  conclusion  to 
which  aU  these  omens  tended,  namely,  a  civil  war.  The  train  of 
ideas,  then,  is  as  follows :  These  signs  and  portents  could  not 
prove  IfUae,  and  therefore  a  war  ensued  of  such  a  nature  that  Ro- 
man met  Roman  in  equal  arms,  &c. — Jterum.  To  be  joined  in 
construction  with  coneurrere.  Pharsalia  had  seen  the  firet  meeting, 
In  the  previous  civil  war ;  and  Philippi  now  beheld  the  second  one. 
In  this  second  intestine  conflict. 

Nee  fuit  indigmm  euperity  dec.    "  Nor  was  it  an  unmerited  pun- 
A  a2 
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isbment  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods,"  &c.,  t.  c,  and  our  vices  richly  de- 
served 80  severe  a  punishnient  as  this,  dec. — Bis  sanguine  nosiro, 
ice.  iEmathia  was  an  earlier  name  for  Macedonia.  Here,  bow- 
ever,  the  poet,  in  employing  it  for  Macedonia,  takes  the  latter  coun- 
try in  its  subsequent  and  fuller  extent,  after  it  had  incorporated 
under  the  same  name  with  itself  both  Thcsealy  and  part  of  Thrace. 
Hence  .£mathia  and  the  broad  plains  of  Hnmus  are  the  same  as 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  Now,  Pharsalia  was  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  Philippi  in  Thrace,  whence  the  language  of  the  text, 
*'  bis  sanguine  nostro,'*  dcc-^Hami  campos.  The  ridge  of  Hemos 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Thrace.  Hence^  by  "  the  plains 
of  H«mus'*  is  meant  the  country  of  Thrace. 

493-497.  Scilicet  et  tempws  veniet,  &c.  "  Ay,  and  the  time  will 
come,"  &c.  Analogous  to  the  Greek  form  of  expression,  iarai  ^- 
nov  Kolt  6ravy  k.  t.  X  Heyne  and  Wakefield  join  scilicet  with  what 
precedes,  but  this  wants  force. — FinHnes.  Poetic  for  terris. — Moli- 
ins.  "While  turning  up."  Used  for  moliens.  (Consult  note  on 
verse  339. — Ezesa  scabrd  rubigine,  **  All  eaten  with  corroding  rust." 
The  handle  of  the  Roman  pilum,  oflen  made  of  cornel,  was  partly 
square,  and  5^  feet  long.  The  head,  nine  inches  long,  was  of  iron, 
and  is  therefore  now  found  only  in  the*state  here  described  by  Vir- 
gil.— Grandia  ossa.  In  accordance  with  the  popular  belief  that  man- 
kind are  in  a  progressive  state  of  degeneracy.    {Valpyy  ad  lee.) 

498-603.  Di  patrii,  Indigetes,  Ac.  "Ye  gods  of  my  fathers,  ye 
deified  heroes  of  my  native  land,  and  thou,  Romulus,  and  thou, 
Mother  Vesta."  We  have  placed  a  comma  after  patrHy  with  Wun- 
derlich,  thus  making  the  invocation  refer  to  two  classes  of  divin- 
ities, namely,  the  Di  patriiy  or  great  national  divinities,  and  the 
Indigetest  or  deified  heroes.  To  the  first  olass  would  belong  Vesta* 
to  the  second  Romulus.  As  regards  the  omission  of  the  connect- 
ing conjunction,  we  may  compare  a  similar  construction  near  the 
commencement  of  the  present  book.  (v.  4-10.) — Tuscum  Tiberim, 
The  Tiber  is  called  "  Tuscati"  because  forming,  ^luring  a  great  part 
of  its  course,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Etruria. — Rmnana  Palalia, 
"The  Roman  Palatium."  On  the  Palatine  hill  Romulus  was  fii- 
bled  to  have  laid  the  first  foundation  of  Rome.  Here  was  his 
abode,  and  here  also  Augustus  resided.  Tl^  Roman  Palatium 
then  became  identical,  in  the  strains  of  poetry,  with  all  that  was 
glorious  in  the  past  and  present  annals  of  Rome. 

Hunc  saltern  juvenem.  "  This  youthful  hero  «it  least."  Alluding 
to  Augustus.  Observe  the  force  of  saliem.  Do  not  take  from  m 
AiTtrustus  at  least,  as  in  your  good  pleasiite  you  tiave  depthred  us 
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«f  Jalius.  Augostus  was  at  tlus  time  aboot  twenty-seren  years  of 
age,  and  hence  the  term  juvenis  applied  to  him.*-£Mr«9.  **  Ru 
ined." 

501-504.  Satis  jam  pridem,  dec.  **  Long  since,  indeed,  hare  m 
sufficiently  atoned  with  our  blood  for  the  foul  peijury  of  Laome- 
dontean  Troy/'  t.  e.,  we  have  suffered  sufficiently  already  for  the 
crimes  of  oar  fathers,  as  well  as  our  own.  Do  nut  ponish  us  any 
farther  by  taking  from  us  Augustus,  who  can  alone  restore  our  ru- 
ined affairs. — LaomedonUa  Troja.  Alluding  to  the  refusal,  on  the 
part  of  Laomedon,  to  keep  his  piigfated  faith  with  Apollo  and  Nep- 
tune, after  they  had  built  the  walls  of  his  city.— Per;urta.  Obaenre 
the  force  of  the  plural  here,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
express  by  the  employment  of  an  epithet.  The  Romans  claimed 
descent  from  the  Trojans,  and  therefore  had  to  render  atonement 
for  the  crimes  of  their  forefathers.  This  atonement  they  had  now 
paid  by  the  bloodshed  and  desolation  of  their  ciyii  contests. 

N6bi9  u  itnidet.  **  Has  envied  us  the  possession  of  thee."  The 
•gods  have  long  since  been  anxious  that  Augustus  should  leave  the 
earth,  and  be  enrolled  in  their  number.  Observe  the  force  ofjam 
pridem  in  converting  invidet  into  a  perfect  in  our  idiom.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  present  luimus  in  verse  502. — Hominum 
curare  triumphos.  "  That  thou  carest  (too  much)  for  mere  mortal 
triumphs."  In  the  language  of  the  courtly  flatterer,  to  live  and  to 
enjoy  triumphs  are  one  and  the  ssame  thing  for  Augustus. 

505-509.  Quippe  ubi,  &c.  *'  Since  here  right  and  wrong  are  con- 
founded." Ubi  is  equivalent  here  to  apud  quo9y  i.  c.,  homines,  but 
in  our  idiom  it  is  best  rendered  by  the  meaning  of  hie,  just  as  the 
relative  often,  near  the  beginning  of  a  clause,  may  be  translated  by 
the  personal  pronoun. — Tot  bella  per  orbem.  Supply  sunt.  The 
language  of  the  text  would  seem  to  suit  the  year  of  the  city  717, 
when  the  war  was  prevailing  between  Octavianas  and  Sextos  Pom- 
peius ;  when  misunderstandings  were  beginning  to  arise  between 
the  triumvirs;  when  Antony  was  prosecuting  his  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  when  a  war  had  just  been 
brought  to  a  close  by  Agrippa  against  the  revoked  Gauls  and  (Ger- 
mans.   (Heyne,  ad  loc,) 

Tarn  multte  scelerum  fades.  **  So  numerous  are  the  aspects  of 
gmli.^-^Abductis  eolonis.  To  fill  the  ranks  of  WAT.-^Conflantur, 
•*  Are  forged."  Flare  and  conftare  are  properly  employed  to  deaote 
the  melting  of  metals.  Here,  however,  the  meaning  is  a  more  en- 
larged one.— Htiic  moost  EupkMes.  AUuding  to  the  Partbiaos,  and 
crtlier  eastern  natiens  oombioed  wMi  tiiem,  aguast  irtiem  Antony 
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was  earrying  on  war. — 'IlHnc  Gemuinia,  ^ce^  Alluding  to  the  reroU 
of  the  Gallic  and  Gtennanic  tribes.  It  had  just  been  quelled,  indeed, 
by  Agrippa,  but  is  represented  in  the  language  of  poetry  as  still  ex- 
isting. 

610-^14.  Vicina  rupttB^  d&c.  Some  commentators  refer  this  ta 
commotions  in  Etruria,  but  the  insurrection  in  that  quarter  took 
place  the  year  after  this,  and  was  pat  an  end  to  by  the  tidings  of  the 
▼ictory  over  Sextus  Pompeius.  It  is  better*  therefore,  to  make 
these  words  contain  an  allusion  to  civil  dissensions  in  general.7- 
Ut,  quum  careeribust  &c.  The  curceres  were  the  "  barriers"  in  the 
circus,  whence  the  chariots  started.  They  were  vau|ts,  closed  in 
front  by  gates  of  open  wood-work  {ca'ncdUi)^  which  were  opened  si- 
multaneously, upon  the  signal  being  given,  by  removing  a  rope  at- 
tached to  pilasters  of  the  kind  called  Herma^  placed  for  that  purpose 
between  each  vault  or  stall ;  upon  which  the  gates  were  immedi- 
ately thrown  open  by  a  number  of  men.  The  following  cut  (from 
a  marble  in  the  British  Museum)  represents  a  set  of  four  carcereM^ 
with  their  Hcrma  and  eancelU  open,  as  left  after  the  chariots  had 
started,  in  which  the  gates  are  made  to  open  inward. 


AMunt  in  spatia.  <<They  add  round  to  round.'*  Each  course 
or  round  of  chariots  in  the  circus,  from  one  of  the  starting-places, 
or  carcereSf  to  the  meUE,  or  goal,  and  back  again,  was  termed  spati- 
unit  and  seven  of  these  had  to  be  perfomied  by  the  contending 
chariots  before  winning  the  race.  The  spatia  were  made  around 
the  spina,  or  low  wall,  running  lengthways  down  the  course,  and 
at  each  end  of  it  were  three  wooden  cylinders  of  a  conical  shape, 
resting  on  a  base,  and  called  meta.  Around  these  meta,  at  either 
end  of  the  spina,  the  chariots  kept  turning.  The  language  of  the 
text  is  meant  to  express  the  accomplishment  of  round  after  round, 
and  is  equivalent  merely  to  spatia  spoHis  addairU.  Compare  the 
explanation  oi  Frewnd{Wartsrb.y  L,  Spr.,  s.  v.  addo),  "iiigen  Zwis- 
ehemraume  lanf  ZwiKhemfiume.''    The  foUowing  wood-^vt  wp- 
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sas 


lesents  the  ground-plan  of  a  Roman  circus,  with  the  spina  running 
along  the  interior.  The  letters  E  E,  at  the  extremities  of  the  spina, 
mark  the  position  of  the  met(E : 


r^ 


:^ 


And  the  following,  oopisd  from  a  maiide  in  thek  Pritish  Museum, 
wiU  exni-'in  tbjB:  foim  of  the  meta. 
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BOOK   II. 
Analysis  of  the  Subject. 

I.  Recapitulation  of  the  subject  of  the  previous  Book,  and  brief 
exposition  of  that  of  the  present  one.    {v.  1-3.) 

II.  Invocation  of  Bacchus,  not  only  as  the  god  of  the  vine,  but 
of  fruits  in  general,    (v.  4rS.) 

III.  Origin  of  trees-and  pleats.    (▼:  9^^4v) 

(A..)  mtwral  origin,  (v:  l(^W.y-Of  thei¥  o#n  accoM.  (v.  10- 
13.)-— From  seed.  (v.  14-16.)— ^F^orti  the  paifent  root.  (t.  17- 
19.) 

(B,)  Artificial  origin,  (v.  22-34 )— From  suckers,  (v.  23.)— From 
settings,  (v.  24-25.) — From  layers,  (v.  26-27.) — From  cut- 
tings. (V.  28.)— From  si^ittings  of  the  parent  trunk,  (v.  30.) 
—From  grafting,    (v.  32-34.) 

IV .  Modes  of  culture  proper  for  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and 
planU.    (V.  35-82.) 

(A.)  Introduction,    (v.  35-38.)— Address  to  Mscenas.    (t.  39- 

46.) 
(B.)  Mode  of  improving  those  that  have  a  natural  origin,    (v. 

47-60.) 
(C.)  Mode  of  rearing  those  that  have  an  artificial  origin  (v.  6 1-72 j, 

especially  by  means  of  inoculating  and  grafting,    (v.  73-82.) 

V.  Differences  in  trees  and  plants,    (v.  83-135.) 

(A.)  Differences  arising  from  variety  of  species,    (v.  83-108.) 
(B.)  Differences  arising  from  difference  of  soil.    (v.  109-113.) 
(C.)  Differences  arising  from  difference  of  country,    (v.  1 14-135.) 
(D.)  Praises  of  Italy,    (v.  136-176.) 

VI.  Of  soils.     (V.  177-258.) 

(A.)  Kind  of  soil  fit  for  olive-trees,  (v.  179-183.)— For  the  vine. 
(V.  184-194.)— For  raising  cattle,  (v.  195-202.)— For  com. 
(V.  203-21 1 .)— Soil  suited  for  scarcely  anything,  (v.  212-216.) 
— Soil  suited  for  almost  any  purpose,    (v.  217-225.) 

(B.)  Mode  of  telling  each  kind  of  soil.  Whether  loose  or  bard.  (t. 
226-237.)— Salt  and  bitter,  (v.  238-247.)— Fat.  (v.  248-249.) 
—Moist.  (V.  251-263 )— Heavy  or  light,  (v.  264.)— Black. 
(V.  266.)— Ci)ld.     (V.  266-268.) 
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VII.  Culture  of  the  vine.    (v.  269-419.) 

(A.)  Details  concerning  the  Planting  of  the  vine.  (v.  269-363.) 
Digging  of  trenches  to  receive  the  young  cuttings  out  of  the 
nursery,  (v.  269-264.) — Nursery  of  young  cuttings,  (v.  266- 
268.) — Setting  out  the  slips,  (v.  269-272.) — How  close  to- 
gether they  ought  to  be.  (v.  273-287.) — Depth  of  trenches. 
(V.  288-297.)— Other  precautions  to  be  exercised,  (v.  298-314.) 
— Proper  time  for  setting  out.  (v.  315-822.) — Praises  of 
spring.  (V.  323-346.) — General  care  to  be  taken  of  the  set- 
tings.    (V.  34^-363.) 

(B.)  After  plantings  the  earth  must  be  broken  up,  and  drawn  up 
around  the  roots,  (v.  364-357.) — Pales,  Ac.,  must  be  prepared 
as  supports  for  the  young  vines,  (v.  358-361.) — The  young 
shoots  are  to  be  merely  nipped  with  the  fingers  at  first,  and  not 
to  be  pruned  with  the  pruning-knife  until  some  time  after, 
when  they  are  stronger,  (v.  362-370.) — Hedges  are  to  be 
formed' around  the  young  vines  as  a  protection  against  cattle, 
but  more  particularly  against  the  goat,  an  animal  sacrificed  to 
Bacchus,  on  account  of  its  being  peculiarly  injurious  to  the 
vine.  (V.  371-396.)— The  ground  in  the  vineyard  is  to  be 
ploughed  three  or  four  times  every  year,  and,  in  fact,  the  labour 
of  cultivating  vineyards  is  shown  to  be  never-ending,  (v.  397- 
419.) 

YIII.  Care  of  other  trees  and  plants  much  lifter  than  that  of 
the  vine.    (v.  420-467.) 
(A.)  The  oUve-tteo.    (v.  420-426.) 
(B.)  Fruit-trees,    (v.  426-428.) 
(0.)  Wild  forest-trees.    (v.  429^468.) 
(D.)  Preference  given  to  these  dlfiTerent  kinds  of  tr^es  over  the' 

vine,  and  its  intoxicating  and  misehievoos  produce,    (v.  468- 

467.) 

IX.  Blessings  of  a  country  life.    (v.  468-840.) 

X.  Conclusion  of  the  Book.    (v.  641-642.) 
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BOOK    II. 

1-3.  HacUnus,  "  Thus  far  have  I  smig."  Supply  cectni.  This 
line  contains  a  brief  reoapitulation  of  the  subject  of  the  first  book. 
— Nunc  U,  Bacchcj  &c.  The  poet  next  proceeds  to  state,  with  equal 
brevity,  the  intended  subject  of  the  second  book ;  namely,  vines, 
forest-trees,  fruit-trees,  and  of  these  last  the  olive  in.  particular. — 
Bacche.  Bacchus  not  only  brought  the  vine  into  Greece  from,  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  {Athen.i  xv.,  5),  but  also  introduced  into 
that  country  all  kinds  of  fruit-bearing  trees.  Hence  we  read  of  the 
Mvvla  AtovvooiQ^  or  apples  of  Bacchus,  supposed  to  be  the  quince ; 
and  hence,  also,  his  surnames  of  Kdpvtfjtoc  and  ^svdplTtjg, — Silve*- 
tria  ffirgulta.  "  The  young  forest- trees."  These  were  planted  out 
in  vineyards,  for  the  vines  to  creep  along,  in  place  of  stages*  Hence 
the  mention  ^that  is  here  m^de  of  them,  in  connexion,  with  Bacchus 
and  the  vine.  Among. the  trees  meant  on  the  present  occasion  may 
he  named  the  eUn  in  particular,  the  poplar,  the  ash,  &c. 

Tarde  crescentis.  oliva.  The.  olive,  is  specially  named,  hut  the 
Other  fruit-bearing  trees  are  also  meant,  of  which  the  olive  is  here 
made  a  kind  of  representative.  The  ancient  Greek  writers  on  agri- 
culture speak  of  the  olive  as  a  very  slow  grower,  and  have  hence 
given  it,  among  other  epithets,  that  of  ofUapirog.  Pliny  quotes  a 
passage  from  Hesiod,  wherein  the  latter  says  that  the  planter  of  an 
olive-tree  never  lived  to  gather  the  fruit  of  it ;  but  Pliny  adds,  that 
in  his  time  they  planted  olives  one  year,  and  gatfaored  the  fruit  the 
next.  Hesiod,  however,  spoke,  no  doubt,  of  sowing  the  pit  or  seed 
of  the  olive,  whereas  the  Roman  writer  seems  to  mean  the  trans- 
piaoting  of  the  truncheons.    {Martyn,  ad  IogJ) 

4r8.  Patefi  O  Lencu.  **0:  Lenaaan  parent.'*  The  term  paier  is 
here  applied  to  Bacchus,  not  with  any  reference  to  advanced  years, 
for  the  god  is  always  represented  by  the  aneient  artistB.  with  the 
attributes  of  youth  (compare  MiiUer,  Atcha^oiog.  der  Kuntit  p.  666), 
but  merely  as  indicative  of  his  being  the  beneficent  author  of  so 
many  good  gifts  unto  men. — LencRe.  Bacchus  was  called  Leruau, 
or  <*  the  god  of  the  wine-press,"  from  the  Greek  AnvaZoct  of  the  same 
signification,  itself  derived  from  Xt^vdCi  "  a  wine-press." — Tibipam^. 
pineoj  &,c.  **  For  thee  flourishes  the  field,  loaded  with  the  autnm- 
nal  produce  of  the  vine ;  for  thee  the  vintage  foams  with  its  fall 
vats."  Observe- here  the  force  of  Hbi,  "for  thee;'*  ».  e.,  for  thy 
honour,  because  brought  about  by  thy  power  and  auspicious  influ- 
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tnce.—'Pamfnneo  auctumno.  More  literally,  '*  with  viny  autamii.** 
The  reference  is,  as  Wunderlich  correctly  remarks,  to  the  period 
of  the  Yintage,  which  is  named,  in  fact,  immediately  after. 

Ifudataque  musto,  &e.  This  alludes  to  the  costom,  still  continued 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  of  treading  out  the  grapes  with  the 
feet. — CothurnU.  Bacchus  is  frequently  represented  with  richhua^ 
^ns.     {MiUler^  Arehadog.  4er  Kutut,  p.  667.) 

9-13.  Frineipio.  The  poet  begins  with  an  account  of  the  sever* 
al  methods  of  producing  trees ;  and  first  he  speaks  of  the  three 
ways  by  which  they  are  produced  without  culture ;  spontaneously, 
by  seeds,  and  by  suckers  ftom  the  parent  root. — Arhoribtuwrim  m<, 
&c.  ^*  Nature  varies  in  the  production  of  trees ;"  t.  e.,  the  natural 
origin  of  trees  is  yarious.  The  natural  origin  of  trees  is  here  op- 
posed to  the  artificial  mode  mentioned  farther  on  (v.  22,  •eqq.).-^ 
Sponte  sua,  "  Of  their  own  accord ;"  t.  «.,  by  unassisted  nature. 
The  ancients  were  believers  in  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
plants,  a  doctrine  now  exploded. — Molle  siler.  '<  The  soft  osier.*' 
The  siler  is  the  osier>  or  SaHx  vUeUitut  of  Linnaeus.  (F^e,  Flore  de 
Vvrgih^  p.  158.) — Lentaque  genesta,  <*And  the  pliant  broom." 
The  gentstd  is  the  same  with  whflA  is  called  the  Spanish  broom, 
and  grows  in  great  abundance  in  most  parts  of  Italy.  The  ancient 
husbandmen  used  it  for  hedges ;  the  modem  kalians  weave  baskets 
of  its  slender  branches.  The  flowers  are  very  sweet,  last  long,  and 
afibrd  an  agreeable  food  for  bees.  (Pkn.,  H.  iV.,  xvi.,  87, 69.~Jfar- 
lyn,  mi  loc.) — Salieta.  Put  for  slices,  the  willow  grounds  Ibr  th^ 
trees  themselves.  (Consult  note  on  Eclog.j  i.,  66.) — GUntU  canenr 
tiafrondt.  **  White  (beneath),  with  leaf  of  bluish-green  (above)." 
This  is  a  beautifully  accurate  description  of  the  common  willow. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  bluish  green  above,  while  the  under  part  is  cov- 
ered with  a  white  down.    (Martyn^  ad  loe.) 

14-16.  Posiio  de  senUtu.  "  From  seed  deposited  (by  the  parent 
tree  itself)/*  «•  «•»  from  seed  that  has  fallen  on  the  ground  from  the 
branches  of  the  parent  tree. — Caslama.  Consult  note  on  Edog.,  i., 
Wt.—Nemovumque  J<m  qtut,  &c.  "  And  the  aseolus,  which,  tallest 
of  forest-trees,  blooms  in  honour  of  Jove  ;**  t.  «.,  is  sacred  to  Jove. 
Nemorum  is  here  put  poetically  for  arborum.  So  siharum  for  arbe-' 
rum,  «.  21, 26.  The  gender  in  maxima  refers  back,  of  course;  to 
0tseiUu9j  aud  we  may  compare  with  maxima  nemorwn  the  analogous 
form  of  expression,  **  poientissimus  GaUi^**^  The  aseulus  belongs 
to  the  quercust  or  oak  family,  but  what  particular  kind  of  tree  is 
meant  here  remains  altogether  doubtful.  Martyn  is  in  lavour  of 
the  bay  oak.-^Atque  As^tto  Gratit,  dec.  *<  And  the  oaks  deenied 
Bb 
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oracular  by  the  Greeks."  Alluding  to  the  sacred  oaks  at  Dpdooa,^ 
that  were  fabled  to  impart  oracles. 

17-21 .  PuUulat  densissima  silva.  *'  A  veiy  thick  growth  of  suck- 
ers s{Ht)ut8  forth."  PuUuUU  here  is  a  very  appropriate  term.  Thus, 
Cato  {R,  Jl.,  51)  calls  these  suckers  jndli ;  and  Pliny  (if.  N.,  xtIL, 
10,  12)  terms  them  puUuli. — CeratU.  Lucullus  broogh|  the  cherry- 
tree  from  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  into  Italy,  having  met  with  it,  du- 
ring his  campaigns  against  Mithradates,  at  Gerasus,  from  which 
city  it  took  its  name.  As,  however,  Servius  expressly  states  that 
cherry-trees  were  known  before  this  in  Italy,  we  must  suppose,  with 
Voss,  that  Lttculltts  brought  over  the  improved  or  cultivated  cher- 
ry. This  view  would  harmonize  with  the  language  of  Servius, 
who  informs  us  that  the  cherries  previously  known  in  Italy  were  of 
an  inferior  quality,  and  were  called  c<nna,  and  that  subsequently 
this  name  was  changed  to  coma^ceriua,.  Pliny,  however,  it  should 
be  added,  expressly  denies  that  cherries  were  known  in  Italy  before 
the  time  of  Lucullus. 

Vlmis.  £Ims  were  in  great  request  among  the  ancients,  they 
being  preferred  befi^re  all  other  trees  for  supports  to  the  vine. — Par' 
na*ialauru9.  The  bay,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was  sacred  to 
Apollo.  The  finest  trees  of  this  kind  grew  on  Mount  Parnassus, 
according  to  Pliny  <H.  N.,  xv.,  30,  40).  As  Delphi,  the  seat  of 
Apollo's  celebrated  oracle,  was  situate  on  the  slope  of  Parnassus,, 
there  is  a  double  allusion  in  the  epithet  Panuuia, — Se  aubjioL 
<<  liears  its  bead."  Sub,  in  composition,  here  beautifully  marks  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  young  tree. — Silvarum,  fnuicnmquef  d&c .  "Of 
forest-trees,  and  shrubs,  and  the  tenants  of  the  sacred  groves." 
Observe  here  the  peculiar  use  of  silvarum  and  nemarum,  and  com- 
pare note  on  verse  Ifi.-^Frutkum, .  This  name  is  given  to  shrubs 
which  do  not  rise  into  one  clean  stem,  but  break  into  a  number  ol 
small  suckers.    ( Valpy,  ad  loc. ) 

22-25.  SufU  tUii.  "  There  are  other  (mpdes  of  producing  trees)." 
Supply  modi  arbarum  creandarum.  Having  mentioned  the  several 
ways  by  which  plants  naturally  propagate  their  species,  he  now  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  those  methods  which  are  employed  by  the  art 
and  industry'of  man.  These  are  suckers,  settings,  layers,  cuttings, 
splittings  of  the  parent  trunk,  and  grafting. — Quo*  ipge  via,  dec. 
<«  Which  experience  itself  has  found  out  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment." Observe  here  the  peculiarly  elegant  use  of  vt«  to  denote 
the  <<  path"  of  improvement.— P^nto*.  *«  Suckers."— r«i«ra*.  Wa 
have  given  teneras  here  with  Manso,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.,  as 
far  preferable  to  the  common  reading  t€nero,-^Ah§eind€n9,    **  PlQck* 
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ing  away."  The  soekera  are  paUed  up,  or  plueked  away,  aot  cut , 
and  hence  abgcindens  is  the  true  reading  here,  not  Mkteiden*^  as  Hein 
Bias  gives  it.  Ab9eide  is  to  separate  or  remove  by  means  of  and 
sharp  instrument ;  absdndOf  by  any  other  means  more  or  leas  for« 
ciUe.     (Consult  Wagner,  ad  he.) 

Hie  Mtirpeg  oiruit  arvor  dec.  **  This  one  plants  settings  in  the 
ground,  (namely),  both  stakes  split  at  the  bottom  into  foar,  ana 
poles  with  the  wood  sharpened  to  a  point.*'  The  planting  of  set- 
tings is' the  fixing  of  the  large  branches,  like  stakes,  into  the  earth.- 
There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this,  and  they  are  both  stated  in  verse 
25.  The  **  quttdrtfidoM  guiea**  is  when  the  bottom  is  slit  across  both 
ways,  and  the  "  acuta  robore**  is  when  it  is  cut  iuto  a  point,  which  is 
called  the  eoU^gfooi,    {Benstm,  ai  loc.) 

26-27.  Siharum,  For  arborum.  Compare  verse  15.— -/Vcmos 
propaginis  arcut.  *<  The  bent-down  arches  of  a  layer."  This  is 
propagating  by  layers,  which  are  called  technically  pr^jw^iiM.  The 
Roman  agricultural  writers  use  the  term  propagaiio  exclusively  in 
the  sense  of  raising  by  layers,  which  is  the  mode  most  applicable 
to  the  vine.  (Martpi,  ad  loc.y-Ei  vwa  sua  jdatUaria  ierrd.  **  And 
nurseries  all  alive  in  their  native  earth."  The  epithet  vwa  refers,- 
as  Yoss  remarks,  to  their  living  as  yet  unsevered  from  the  parent 
tree.  8ud  tend  alludes  to  the  earth  in  which  the  parent  plant 
stands. 

28-^0.  Nil  radie%9  egeni  alia.  The  poet  here  proceeds  to  describe 
propagation  by  cuttings,  that  is,  by  planting  cuttings  taken  from  the 
uppermost  shoots.  —  Referent.  *<  Restoring."  Because  it  came 
originally  from  the  earth  through  the  medium  of  the  parent  tree.— 
Summum  eaeumen.  '*The  topmost  shoot." — Quin  et  caudtcibuM  see- 
lis.  "  Nay,  even  after  the  trunks  are  cut  in  pieces."  Alluding  to 
the  mode  of  dividing  the  trunk  itself,  and  planting  it  in  pieces,  as  is 
practised  with  olives.  The  poet  speaks  of  it  justly  as  a  wonder 
that  olive-trees  should  thns  strike  roots  from  dry  pieces  of  the 
trunk. 

32-34.  Et  eetpe  aUeruu,  &c.  The  poet  how  speaks  of  propaga- 
tion by  grafting,  and  subjoins  two  instances  of  the  results  of  this 
Iirocess.  With  alternu  supply  gentrie  arborum,  or  else  arborie  sim- 
ply.— Impune.  "  Without  injury.  "—F^<«r«.  "To  change."  Sop- 
ply  se.^^Mutatam.  '*  Having  been  altered  by  this  process." — Insita. 
••  Ingrafted."  The  pear  and  apple  will  grow  a  year  or  two  on  each 
otber^s  stocks,  but  the  graft  of  both  «oon  dies.  {Valpy,  ad  he.) — 
JBt  prunis  hptdoea,  dec.  **  And  the  stony  cornels  to  redden  on  the 
▼tew  with  fiums,"  *.  «.,  the  cornelian  cherry4ree  to  bear,  by  graft- 
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ing,  led  plum*.  Observe  tii»l  coma,  tbe  frait,  U  herei>ut  poetical- 
ly for  the  tree  itself;  the  result,  however,  that  ia  here  mentioned, 
nanely,  obtaining  phima  from  cherry-trees,  is  pronounced  impossi- 
ble by  modern  physiologists.  The  great  principle  on  which  success 
in  grafting  depends  is,  that  the  tree  to  which  the  graft  is  to  be  ap- 
plied must  be  within  certain  limits  of  physiological  affinity  to  the 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  vital  union.  Hence  the  statements  of  the 
aocieots  having  snecessfully  grafted  the  olive  on  the  fig,  plums  on 
Vears,  and  the  like,  are  not  to  be  credited.  Modern  investigators 
explatn  to  os  that  such  incongruities  cannot  take  place,  and  the 
troth  of  this  position  has  been  ascertained  by  repeated  expert- 
ments. 

In  translating  the  words  "  ei  prams  lapidwa  rubescere  coma,"  we 
have  followed  Heyne,  Yoss,  and  Wnnderlich.  Martyn,  however, 
takes  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  translates  as  follows : 
**  And  stony  cornelian  cherries  to  glow  upon  plum  stocks."  He  has 
been  followed  in  this  by  Manso,  Jahn,  and  others  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  why,  when  the  obj.Gct  of  grafting  is  to  improve,  such  a 
process  as  that  of  grafting,  a  much  inferior  fruit  on  a  tree  yielding' 
one  of  far  better  quality  and  nature  should  ever  have  been  at- 
tempted. 

85-^.  Proprios  genertUim  euUu»,  **  The  proper  modes  of  cuUi- 
Tating  trees  according  to  their  kinds,"  t.  e.,  the  culture  proper  to 
each  kind  of  tree. — MoUiie.  "  Tame." — Neu  tegnta.  jaceant  terns, 
"Nor  let  (any)  lands  lie  idle."  The  meaning  is  this :  If  you  have 
any  land  of  inferior  quality,  and  unfit  for  raising  grain,  do  not  let  it 
lie  idle  on  that  account,  but  plant  it  with  vines  and  olive-trees,  and 
in  this  way  turn  it  to  good  account. — Juvai  Itmara  Baceho.  "  It  is 
delightful  to  plant  Ismarus  thickly  with  the  vine."  Observe  the  force 
of  con  in  consererei  to  plant  every  part  of  Isnurust  to  leave  no  part 
idle.  Ismarus  (plur.  hmara)  was  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  near  the 
month  of  the  Hebms,  covered  with  vineyards.  Its  wine  was  of 
excellent  quality,  and  with  some  of  it  Ulysses  intoxicated  Polyphe- 
mus.  {Od.,  i.,  196.) — TaburTatm.  Tabumus,  now  Tabumo,  or  Ta- 
bor,  was  a  lofty  mountain  in  Samniam,  the  southern  declivities  of 
which  were  covered  with  olive  grounds. — By  stating  the  success 
attending  the  culture  of  Ismarus  and  Taburnus,  the  poet  means  to 
recommend  similar  attempts  in  other  hilly  spots.  {Smtv.,  ad  loc — 
Valpyt  ad  loe.)     • 

39^1.  Tuque  odes,  &c.  The  poet,  having  invoked  Bacchus,  and 
slated  the  sttbjeet  of  this  book,  now  calls  upon  his  patron  Maecenas 
to  give  him  his  favouring  aid.    Voss  acutely  remarks,  that  here. 
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Where  the  subject  is  the  rearing  of  trees  by  humu  art  and  akiU,  • 
mortal  is  invoked ;  whereas,  wh«i  reference  was  made  to  treea  * 
prodaeed  by  the  power  of  nature,  a  deity,  Baeohus,  was  the  objeot 
of  invocation. — fneeptumqus  wna,  dee.  **  And,  together  with  me,  ran 
down  along  my  task  began."  ObserTe  that  decurre  here  is  a  nau< 
tical  term,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  cireus.—- 
Pdagoque  volaTu,  &c.  **  And,  moving  swilUy  onward,  give  the  sail* 
to  the  sea  as  it  opens  on  the  view,'*  i. «.,  animate  me  by  thy  favour- 
ing regard,  and  take  a  kind  interest  in  these  my  strains,  so  shall  my 
present  attempt  be  brought  to  a  rapid  and  successful  dose,  and  so 
will  I  brave,  with  thee  for  my  patron,  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  this  boundless  theme.  Burmanut  Reiske,  Wak^eld,  and  Yoss 
read  tolenM,  but  voUn»  is  lar  preferable,  and  carries  with  it  the  ide» 
of  a  rapid  and  animated  career. 

43>^6.  Non  ego  opto.  "  I  do  not  aspire." — CwkIc  He  means 
the  whole  range  of  so  extensive  a  subject. — Ftrrta.  Like  the  Ho- 
meric irtdifpivi  *Dd  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  strength  and  power. 
— Primi  lege  littoni  &ram.  "  Coast  along  the  nearest  shore."  The 
poet  invites  his  patron  to  accompany  him  in  taking  merely  a  brief 
survey  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  subjeetj — In  mamkuM^ 
"  Is  near  at  hand."  Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression,  h 
Xepoiv.  {ApoU.  Rhod.,  i.,  lUZ.y-^Cormiau  fido,  "  With  a  fictitious 
strain,"  i.  «.,  with  the  fictions  of  epic  verse.  The  poem  is  to  be  a 
didactic  one,  and  is  to  deal  in  realities,  not  in  the  creations  of  the 
hnagination^ — Ambeges  et  Umgu  exorsa.  m  An  idle  circuit  of  words, 
and  a  tedioas  exordium." 

47-&2.  SpoHte  suif  dte.  He  recapitulates  the  several  modes  by 
which  wild  trees  are  produced,  viz.,  spontaneously,  by  roota,and  by 
seed,  and  proceeds  to  show  by  What  cultnre  each  sort  may  be  me* 
liorated.~^iirtf#.  Consult  note  on  JEn.,  vii.,  MO.-^Lnta.  *♦  Luxu- 
riant."—Qut;)/w  9olo  fuuwra  subett.  ^  Since  a  native  principle  lies 
hid  beneath  the  soil,"  ».  e.,  since  it  is  their  native  soil.  The  poet 
means  that  there  is  some  hidden  power  in  the  earth  which  causes 
it  to  produce  particular  plants,  and  these,  therefore,  grow  luxuriant 
and  strong  in  that  soil  which  is  adapted  to  give  them  birth.— Ta- 
men  hac  qvoque,  &c.  The  way  to  tame  these  luxuriant  wild  treea 
is  either  to  ingraft  a  good  frait  upon  them,  or  elae  to  transplant 
them. 

Mutata.    <«  Changed  in  situation,"  t. «.,  changed  from  their  original 

position,  hy  befng  thus  transferred  to  trenches.    Commentators 

make  a  great  difficulty  here,  by  supposing  fnu/4l<k  to  refer  to  a 

change  of  nature ;  and,  a«  this  cannot  be  effected  hy  trwaplanta* 

Bb2 
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tion  alDoe,  they  diange  uut  into  ai.  But  the  only  change  meant  by 
*  the  poet  18  that  of  place,  and,  that  a  change  of  place  alone  will  me- 
liorate wild  fruits,  we  find  expressly  stated  in  Palladius  (xii.,  7,  U) 
and  Theophrastus  {De  Cans.  PUtnt.,  iii.,  23).— Su^ac^M.  "  Dug  for 
the  purpose,"  i.  e.,  well  dug  and  carefully  prepared. — ExuerinL 
**  Will  speedily  pot  off.'*  Obaenre  here  the  employment  of  the  fu- 
ture perfect  to  denote  a  quiddy^oompleted  future  action.  (Compare 
Zumpif  L,G.,^  SU.^BiUroih,  L.  G.,  §  824.)--/n  quaacumque  voces 
QTttt.  **To  whatsoever  artificial  modes  of  culture  you  may  call 
them."  Arttt  here  has  referenee  to  human  art  and  industry,  and 
is  opposed  to  nsfurs,  or  the  natural  mode  of  propagation. 

<(3-66.  Nee  turn  et  sMrUu^  dec.  <'  The  tree,  too>r  that  arises  un- 
productive from  the  bottom  of  the  parent  stem."  Supply  arbot^ 
which  is  expressed  soon  after  in  verse  67.  The  reference  is  here 
to  a  tree  proceeding  from  a  sucker.  The  mode  of  ameliorating 
these  is  by  setting  them  out  in  open  ground.  With  regard  to  the 
epithet  MterilU,  as  here  employed,  it  most  be  remarked  that  two 
kinds  of  trees  are  actually  meant  by  it ;  those,  namely,  that  produce 
nothing  at  aU,  and  those,  also,  that  produce  fruit,  but  of  so  inferior 
a  quality  as  to  be  of  no  value  whatever.  (Compare  note  on  verse 
66.) — Hoc  faciei.  "  Will  do  the  same,"  i.  «.,  will  lay  aside  its  wild 
and  unproductive  nature. — Nvnc:  "  At  laresent,"  i.  «.,  in  its  native 
and  wild  state. — Cretcenlique  adxmunt  fatust  dtc.  **  And  take  from 
it,  while  growing,  all  principle  of  increase,  or  else  dry  it  up  while 
bearing."  Ftetu^  here  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  fruetut,  as  Heyne 
maintains,  but  rather,  as  Yoss  explains  it,  to  "  das  WacJUMum,  den 
Trieb  des  Holzes." — Uruntve,  We  have  given  this  reading  instead 
of  the  common  uruntque.  Two  classes  of  trees,  as  already  remark- 
ed, are  evidently  meant,  the  utterly  barren,  and  those  that  do  yiekl 
fruit,  but  poor  and  withered.  Observe  that  uro  here  has  reference 
to  drying  up  the  sap,  and  thus  spoiling  the  produce.. 

67-60.  Jam.  **  Again."  Jam  is  here  used  to  mark  a  transition, 
and  is  equivalent  to  porro.  {TurseU.y  ParHc.  Lai.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  137,  ed. 
Hand.) — Qua  seminibtts  jactiSf  dec.  He  now  comes  to  the  third  class 
of  wild  trees,  those,  namely,  that  spring  up  from  seed  which  has  fali- 
en  from  the  parent  iree.-^Scminibtts  jactis^  **  From  seed  scattered 
by  the  parent  tree."— Tarrfa  venit.  «*  Comes  on  slowly." — Seris 
nepotibus.  Ursinos,  strangely  enough,  maintains  that  the  late  pos- 
terity of  the  tree  are  meant ;  add,  vihat  is  still  more  surprising,  he 
is  followed  by  Manso. — Pomaque  degenerant,  dtc.  *<  And  fruits  de- 
generate," disc.,  t.  e.,  and  if  the  tree  in  question  be  a  fruit-tree,  the 
fruit  always  degenerates.    Observe  that  ponm  is  here  used  in  a  gea* 
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eral  sense  for  any  kind  of  tree-fruit.— £/  turpa  avibus,  dec.  If  it 
be  not  a  liruit-tree,  but  the  vine,  the  latter  falls  off  and  bears  sour 
clusters,  fit  only  to  be  a  booty  for  birds. — Uva,  Put  poetically  for 
vitis. 

61-64.  Scilkett  omnibm,  &c.  "  Thus,  you  will  see,  labour  is  to 
be  expended  upon  all."  Observe  the  force  of  teUieet  here,  as  con- 
taining a  general  reference  to  what  has  just  gone  before. — Cogend^ 
inndcum.  "Are  to  be  compelled  to  take  up  their  abode  in  a 
trench." — Sed  truncis  de<t  mdi%u,  &.C.  "  But  olives  succeed  better 
by  truncheons ;"  literally,  "  answer  better,"  t.  e.,  answer  or  cor- 
respond to  the  wishes  of  the  husbandman.  The  poet  here  speaks 
of  the  several  ways  of  cultivating  trees  by  human  industry  and 
skill — Truncit.  Truncheons  are  the  thick  branches  sawn  in  pieces 
of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  These  are  to  be  planted  as 
fresh  as  possible.  Tntncu^  is  properly  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  divested 
of  its  head ;  and  hence  these  /aZ«<s,  or  branches  with  their  heads 
cut  off,  are  called  trunci. — Solido  de  robore.  "  From  the  solid  wood,*' 
t.  e.,  by  settings,  or  fixing  the  large  branches  like  stakes  into  the 
earth. — Paphia.  Myrtles  are  called  Paphian,  from  Paphos,  a  city  of 
Cyprus,  where  Venus  was  particularly  worshipped.  The  myrtle 
was  sacred  to  that  goddess. 

65-68.  Plantis.  "From  young  plants,"  t.  e.,  from  suckers  in 
some  cases,  and  from  seedlings  in  others.  Suckers  alone  cannot 
be  meant  here,  since  the  oak,  palm,  and  fir  do  not  produce  any, 
and  therefore  seedlings,  also,  must  be  included  under  the  term. 
The  whole  point  is  ably  and  fully  discussed  by  Vose,  and  the  usage 
in  the  case  of  planta  very  clearly  defined.  {V099,  Erklwrungt  &c., 
vol.,  iii.,  p.  280,  9eqq.) — Et  dura.  Many  MSS.  have  eduntf  but  €t  is 
required  by  what  follows. — Herculeaque  arboSf  &c.  **  And  the  um- 
brageous tree  of  the  Herculean  crown,"  t.  «.,  the  tree  that  spreads 
forth  its  foliage  for  thja  crown  of  Hercules.  The  poplar  is  meant, 
a  tree  sacred  to  Hercules.  (Consult  note  on  Eclog^  vii.,  61.) — CAo- 
anii  patris.  The  tree  referred  to  is  the  oak,  sacred  to  Jupiter,  who 
is  here  called  the  "Chaonian  father,"  from  Chaonia,  in  Epirus, 
where  his  famous  oracle  of  Dodona  was  situated.  (Compare  note 
on  Georg.f  i.,  8) — Nascitur.  "Is  thus  produced." — Casus  visura 
marinos.  The  tk'nes  is  our  yew-leaved  fir-tree,  says  Marty n.  Its 
wood  was  much  used  by  the  ancients  in  ship-building. 

69-72.  Inserituf  vero  et,  &c.  "  But  both  the  rugged  arbute  is  in- 
grafted with  the  offspring  of  the  walnut,  and  planes,  in  themselves 
unproductive  of  fruit,  have  borne  (the  produce  of)  vigorous  apple- 
trees,"  t.  «.,  arbutes  have  been  made,  by  grafting,  to  bear  walnuts, 
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and  plane-trees,  apples.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  utterly  denied 
by  modern  physiologists.  No  such  thing  was  ever  done  in  any  age 
or  country ;  and  we  must  either,  as  Miller  remarks,  suppose  the 
trees  which  now  pass  under  these  same  appellations  to  be  different 
from  those  known  at  that  time  under  those  names,  or  that  we  have 
here  a  mere  license  taken  by  the  poet  to  embellish  his  poem. 
(Compare  note  on  verse  34.) — ^We  have  given  verse  69  as  Wei- 
chert  proves  it  should  be  read.  The  common  text  has,  "Inseritm 
vero  cxfaiu  nucit  arbutus  horriday*  making  a  very  rugged  hyperme- 
ter.  (Consult  Weichertt  Comment,  de  Versu  poetarum  epicor.  hypervte" 
trOt  p.  25 ;  and  John,  ad  loc.) 

Castanea  fagiLSf  &c.  "The  beech  has  bloomed  with  the  flower 
of  the  chestnut,  and  the  mountain-ash  has  been  hoary  with  the 
white  blossom  of  the  pear-tree,"  i.  e.,  the  chestnut  has  been  in- 
grafted on  the  beech,  and  the  pear  on  the  mountain-ash.  Observe 
the  zeugma  in  incanuit,  which  is  understood,  after  fagtu,  in  the  sim- 
ple sense  o{ floruit,  for  the  chestnut  bears  no  white  flower.  The 
common  text  has  fagot,  making  ca»tanea  the  nominative  to  gesserc 
understood ;  but,  according  to  the  lection  which  we  have  adoptedf 
the  clause,  when  completed,  is  castanea  fagus  flon  incanuit,  making 
eattarua  the  genitive,  depending  on  flore. — Glandemqru  sues,  &c. 
The  elm  has  borne  acorns,  having  been  ingrafted  with  the  oak. 
On  this  whole  subject  of  ingrafting,  consult  what  has  been  said 
just  ab9ve. — Fregere.     "  Have  crunched." 

73-82.  Nee  mx>dus  inserere,  &c.  "  Neither  is  the  manner  of  in- 
grafling  and  of  inoculating  one  and  the  same."  Inserere  and  impo- 
nere  are  poetic,  for  inserendi  and  imponendi.  The  poet  here  shows 
the  diflerence  between  grafting  and  inoculating.  Inoculation,  or 
budding,  is  performed  by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  one  tree  and 
inserting  the  bud  of  another  into  it.  There  are  several  ways  of  * 
grafting  now  in  use,  but  the  only  one  which  Virgil  describes  is  what 
we  call  clefl-grafiing,  which  is  performed  by  cleaving  the  head  of 
the  stock,  and  placing  a  scion  from  another  tree  in  the  cleft.  {Mar- 
tyn,  ad  loc,)^Gemma:.  "  The  buds." — Tenues  tunicas.  "The  thin 
coals,"  i.  e.,  the  thin  membranes  of  the  bark.— ^w^^^m*  in  ipso,  &c. 
"  A  small  slit  is  made  in  the  knot  itself."  Observe  that  nodus  and 
gemma  are  here,  in  one  sense,  synonymous,  the  nodus  being  the  pro- 
tuberance on  the  bark  beneath  which  the  gemma  lies.— German.  "  A 
bud.'* — Udo  inolescere  lihro,  "To  grow  into,  and  become  united 
with  the  moist  bark." 

Aut  rursum.    "  Or,  on  the  other  hand."    He  now  describes  the 
process  of  ingrafting. — Enodes  trunci,    "  Knotless  stocks  "     TVun- 
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OKI  here  denotes  the  stem  or  stock  of  a  yooof  tree  after  the  head  has 
been  lopped  off,  and  must  not  be  coafouoded  with  the  irunci  men* 
tioned  ia  verae  63. — Re^ectuUur.  The  reference  is  to  the  incisioa 
made  io  the  stock.-*-/*  toHdum,  **  Into  the  solid  wood.*'  Supply 
lignum,  or  trunfiun.-^Feraci^  pUnUt.  *^  Fruitful  scions,"  t.  r,  cut- 
tings front  fruit-bearing  treea.-^iVec  longum  tempus,  dec.  "Nor 
does  a  long  time  elapse,  when  a  tall  tree  goes  forth,"  dio. ;  more 
literally,  "  nor  is  there  a  long  time,  and  a  tall  tree  has  gone  forth," 
&c.  On  this  use  of  ei,  in  connecting  two  clauseSf  when  rapidity  of 
action  is  intended  to  be  expressed,  cooeuU  the  remarks  of  Hand 
{ad  Turtell,,  vol.  U.,  9, 482,  teqq.).  The  same  idea  of  celerity  is  im- 
plied in  the  perfect,  exUt.  (Compare  note  on  Georg.^  i.,  830.) — Rn- 
mi*  feUdbiu,  <*With  prodnctive  branches."  ••^JBt  wm  nta  poma. 
"And  fruits  not  ite  own." 

83-86.  PraUrtOy  g^tnu  kaud  luium,  dec  In  this  paasage  the  poet 
just  mentione  that  there  are  oeveral  species  of  trees,  and  speaks 
of  the  boundless  variety  of  frnits.-*^Lo«o.  By  the  "lotus"  is  here 
meant,  as  Marty n  thinks,  the  jujube,  a  native  of  th^  sooth  of  Eu- 
rope. The  iruit  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  an  olive,  and  the  pulp 
has  a  sweet  taste  iike  honey. — Uais  eyparusi*.  The  cypress  is 
here  called  **  Idsan,"  not  from  Mount  Ida,  in  Troas,  but  from  that 
in  the  Island  of  CretCt  whence  it  came  first  to  Tarentum*  and  spread 
thence  over  all  Italy.  {Plin^  H.  N.^  xvi.,  33, 60.)  Observe  that  in 
^jfjMrisw*  we  havje  the  Greek  form  (««ira/Mffoof ),  instead  of  the  reg^ 
ular  Latin  Qne,  cupressu», — N^c  pingue*  KNoni,  ^c.  "  Nor  are  tbe 
rich  olives  produced  of  Qne  and  the  same  form,  the  orehadea,  name- 
ly, and  radii,  and  the  pausia^  with  bitter  berry."  Out  of  the  al- 
most innumerable  varieties  of  the  olive*  the  poet  mentions  only 
three :  the  Orchades^  of  a  round  form ;  the  radii,  long,  and  so  called 
iJroDEi  its  siniilitude  to  a  weaver's  shuttle ;  and  thefsiMifl.  The  bit- 
ter berry  of  this  last  species  is  mentioned,  because.it  is  to  be  gatli- 
ered  before  it  is  quite  ripe,. for  then  it  has  a  bitter  or  austere  taste ; 
but  when  it  is  quite  ripe,  it  has  a  very  pleasant  flavour, 

87-88.  P<maque  ct  Alcinoi  sUvcr.  **  Apples,  too,,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  garden  of  Alcinoua(are  not  produced  alike  in  appearance)",  i.  e^ 
apples,  and  other  fruits,  also,  are  equally  marked  by  great  varieties 
in  appearance.  Poma  is  here  used,  in  a  specif  sense,  for  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  fruit,  while  by  Alcinoi  Milva;  (literally,  "  the  woods  of 
Alcinou9>"  i.  e.,  fruit-trees)  are  meant  other  fruits  in  general ;  and, 
in  order  to  complete  the  clause,  we  are  to  suppose  non  unam  ta/o- 
cUm  wucuiutir  understood,  nee  being  resolved  into  the  negative  non 
with  the  connecting  conjunction.    Alcinoiis  was  king  of  Ph«eacia, 
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tinother  name  for  the  Inland  of  Corcyra»  and  was  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  his  gardens,  of  which  Homer  has  left  us  a  glowing  de- 
scription. '{Od.,  vii.,  \\2',  teqq.)  —  Crustumiit^  Syriisque  pm*,  &c. 
The  "  Crustumian'*  pears  Were  reckoned  the  best  sort.  '  Columella 
gives  them  the  first  place  in  his  catalogue,  and  Pliny  says  they  were 
the  best  flavoured.  They  derived  their  name  from  Crustumium.  a 
town  of  the  Sabines,  in  the  Yicinity  of  Fidenae.  The  "'Syrian" 
pears  wete  also  called  Tarentina,  according  to  Columella.  The 
••  volemi'*  derived  their  name  firom  their  sixe,  since  they  were  said 
to  fill  the  palm  {volam)  of  the  hand.  Some  translators,  without  any 
very  definite  authority,  render  the  three  names  as  ibllows :  ^^War- 
den,  and  Bergamot,  and  Pound  pears." 

90-96.  Methymruto.  Methymna  was  a  city  of  Lesbos,  an  island 
famed  as  well  for  the  abundance  as  the  excellence  of  its  wines. — 
Sunt  ThatuK  vites,  Tbasus  was  an  island  in  the  u£gean,  off  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus.  The  Tba- 
sian  wine  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  being  in  high  esteem. — Mareo- 
tides  alba.  ♦*  The  white  Mareotic  ones."  These  vines  grew  near 
the  Lake  Mareotis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Alestandrea,  in  Egypt,  and  fur- 
nished a  light,  sweetish,  white  wine,  with  a  delieate  perfume,  and 
of  easy  digestion.-^ffaW^t.  "  Adapted;*'— Sf  passo  Psithia  utUior, 
**  And  the  Psithian,  better  fitted  for  wine  made  of  sun-dried  grapes.** 
With  passo  supply  vino.  The  patsur/i  was  a  wihe  made  of  half-  dried 
grapes,  which  were  either  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vine  until  they 
had  shrunk  to  nearly  one  half  their  original  bulk,  or  else  were  gath- 
ered when  fully  ripe,  and,  being  carefully  picked,  were  hung  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  upon  poles  or  mats,  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
— Lageos.  This  was  a  species  of  vine  which,  according  to  the  old 
commentators,  produced  a  grape  of  the  ccHonr  of  a  bare  (kayeioCf 
from  }.ay6c,  **  rhare"),  and  hence  Servius  terms  it  lepordHa.  Little 
is  known  respecting  it. 

Precia.  "The  early  ripe."  Servius  says  these  vines  were  call- 
ed precia,  quasi  pracoqucty  because  their  grapes  soon  ripened.— 
Rhcaica.  The  Rhsetian  vine  came  from  Rhaetia,  a  country  occupy- 
ing a  part  of  the  Alps,  and  lying  to  the  north  of  Italy  and  east  of 
Helvetia.  Virgil  here  bestows  high  praise  upon  it,  making  it  yield 
to  the  Falernian  alone,  partly  from  ita  intrinsic  excellence,  and 
partly  out  of  compliment  to  Augustus,  with  whom  the  Rhetian  was 
a  favourite  wine. — Concende.  "  Presume  to  vie." — Falemis,  The 
Falernian  was  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Itatlian  wines.  The  vine- 
yards producing  it  lay  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  range  of 
hilla,  which  commenced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinuesjta,  and  ex 
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tended  to  a  considerable  dittance  inland.    The  best  growth  of  the 
FiJeraian  was  the  Massic 

97-100.  Amtnaa  titet.  The  Aminean  Tines,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  appear  to  hare  tloarished  originally  at  Amineum, 
a  jdaoe  in  Thessaly,  and  to  have  been  snbseqnentljr  brought  from 
that  quarter  into  Italy.  (Consult  Heyne,  ad  loe.,  in  Var.  Lect.y— 
FkrmUnma  tma.  "  A  very  firm-bodied  wine,"  i.  e.,  yielding  a  very 
finn-bodied  wine.  Observe  the  peculiar  apposition  between  tius 
aod  9mm."^Tmolnu  tmurgii  fuihus,  dec.  "  Unto  which  the  TmoHan 
mootttain,  and  the  Phanasan  king  himself,  do  homage ;"  literally, 
*'  arise,"  t.  0.,  for  the  porpose  of  paying  homage.  The  produce  of 
Mount  Tmidus,  in  Lydia,  and  that  of  the  country  adjacent  to  Phanv, 
a  promontory  in  the  Island  of  Chios,  are  both  here  said  to  acknowl- 
edge their  inferiority  to  the  Amincui  wine,  though  that  of  Tmolus 
was  famed  for  its  quality,  while  the  Phanasan  wine  was  so  superior 
as  to  b6  honoured  with  the  title  of  royalty,  and  to  be  called  by  the 
poet  the  Phanaean  king,  t. «.,  the  king  among  vrines.  We  have 
given  Tmolnu  astvrgitt  dec.,  as  sanctioned  by  the  best  MSS.,  for  the 
common  reading,  Tnudtu  ei  tusurgit,  dec. ;  with  Tmoliug  we  must 
supply  mon». 

Argiiisgue  miiwr.  ^'And  the  smaller  Argitis.*'  Another  kind 
of  vine,  less  prized  than  this,  was,  according  to  Columella  (iii.,  8), 
fiUseiy  styldd  '*the  greater  Argitis."  The  Argitis  is  thought  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Argos,  the  capital  of  Argolis.  More 
probably,  liowever,  it  received  its  appellation  from  the  white  colour 
of  its  grape  (ifiy^,  '*  white").  Virgil  here  praises  it  for  the  abun- 
dance of  juice  which  the  grape  affords,  and  for  the  extraordinary 
dorability  of  its  wine.  We  may  discover  some  analogy  between  it 
and  the  best  growths  of  the  Rhine,  which  are  obtained  from  a  small 
white  grape,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  permanency.  {Hender- 
90tC9  History  of  Ane.  and  Mod.  Wines,  p.  7B,y-^Certaverit.  **  Will 
feel  inclined  to  contend."  The  perfect  subjunctive  has  here  the 
force  of  a  softened  future.  (Centre  Zumpt,  L.  G.,  ^  527.) — Tan- 
ium.JUute.    "  In  yidding  so  much  juice.^ 

101-lOS.  Non  ego  U  Iransierwn.  "  I  do  not  think  I  will  pass  thee 
over  in  silence."  Observe  the  employment  of  the  perfect  subjunctive 
to  denote  a  softened  future,  {^umpt,  I.  e.) — IH9  et  mensis  seeundis. 
**  To  the  gods  and  second  courses."  The  second  course  consisted 
of  fruits,  and  libations  were  accustomed  to  be  then  poured  out  to 
the  gods.  The  poet  means,  therefore,  that  the  Rhodian  was  a  fa- 
Tourite  wine  at  desserts,  and  much  used  also  in  libations  at  such  a 
time. — BumaHe.    The  Bnmastus  derived  its  name  from  its  bearing 
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large-sized  grapes.  The  term  is  of  Greek  origiD,  ^ovftaaros  (8ttp|4y 
o/<7reXof),  from  /3ov,  the  intensive  prefix,  and  /Marog,  ''  the  female 
breast."    Another  name  is  bumamma. 

103-lOa.  Sei  ncque,  quam  multa  specietf  &c.  *'Biit  neither  i« 
there  a  number  for  as  many  species  as  exist,  nor  for  the  names 
which  they  have,  nor,  in  truth,  is  it  of  any  value  to  attempt  to  em- 
brace  them  by  number."  Observe  that  mque  cnim  is  here  for  wqtte 
vcrot  the  particle  enim  having  in  this  combination  a  strong  coDfirm- 
atory  power.  {Hand^  a4  Tursell.,  ii.,  p.  389,  ugq.y^Xabj^  aquon9, 
*<  Of  the  desert  plain  of  Libya."  The  reference  is  here  to  the  sandy 
plains  of  the  Libyan  or  African  desert,  not  to  the^sucface  of  the 
Libyan  Sea. — Zephyro.  ^  By  the  western  blast.'' — Navigiu  nicUit- 
tier  incidit.  *'  Falls  with  more  than  ordiikary  violenoe  on  the  barks 
of  the  mariners." — loniiflucttu.  **  Ionian  billows,"  i.  <.,  biUpws  of 
the  Ionian  Sea.  The  Ionian  Sea  lay  between  I^ower  Italy  and 
Greece.  At  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  in  Epirus  it  contracts 
itself;  and  begins  to  form  the  Adriatic  Gulf. 

109-113.  Nee  vera,  <Stc.  The  poet  now  informs  us  tJiat  difierent 
trees  an^  plants  require  different  soils. — Terra  ferre  omneM,  d«. 
**  Can  every  sort  of  land  bear  all  sorts  of  trees."  Supply  after 
omnia  the  words  genera  arhorum. — Ftuminiius.  "  About  rivers." 
Equivalent  to  ad  Jlumina. — MyrUtif  laiunmd.  The  myrtle  is  a 
tender  plant,  and  avoids  the  cold  mountains  and  o)!ier  exposed 
places.  It  loves  the  warm  sandy  shores.  (Compare  Georg.,  iy^ 
124 :  "  amanfes  litora  tnyrtM.") — A^fertoi  coUes,  **  The  0ipen>  Sttnnjr 
hills." — Aquilonem.     **  A  northern  exposure.'* 

114-115.  Atpice  et  eziremU,  <Scc.  "Behold,  akso,  the  world  sub- 
dued by  the  most  distant  cultivators,"  u  e„  behold,  also,  the  most 
distant  par^  of  the  cultivated  globe.  We  are  now  told  that  diflter* 
ent  countries  are  distinguished  fiom  one  another  by  the  trees  which 
they  produce. — Pictosque  Gelonos.  "And  the  tattooed  Geloni." 
The  Geloni  were  a  Scythian  race,  and  accustomed,  like  many  other 
barbarous  tribes  in  their  part  of  the  world,  to  tattoo  their  persons. 
The  Arabians  and  Geloni  are  mentioned  by  the  poet  as  naarking 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  world,  and  his  meaning,  when  para- 
phrased, will  be  this :  Look  from  Arabia  In  the  East  to  the  far  Gelo- 
ni in  the  North,  and  you  will  find  th^,  throughout  the  wh(^  inter- 
vening tract,  countries  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  par- 
ticular trees. 

116-119.  India.  The  Arabians,  in  the  poetical  geography  of 
Virgil,  are  ranked,  as  appears  from  the  preceding  verse,  among  the 
Indi.    (FoM,  ad  loe.y—EbeHum.    Virgil  has  been  aoonsed  of  a  mis- 
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t/$kB  ]|e^,  in  sayiag  Uiat  India  aloiM  produces  ebony,  siocer  accord- 
ing to  ather  ancient  writersi,  this  species  of  wood  grew  also  in 
Ethiopia,  and,^  indeed,  ibe  best  kind  came  from  the  latter  country. 
Tbe  poet,  however,  merely  follows  Tbeopbrastos  in  tbis,  who,  in 
speaking  of  tbe  trees  of  India,  says  tha^  ebony  is  peculiar  to  tbat 
country,  I^mv  koI  kUvii  r^f  X^^P'V  ravTfif,  Tbe  whole  difficulty 
arises  from  the  loose  and  unsettled  way  in  which  tbe  ancient  wri- 
ters were  accustomed  W  employ  ^he  terms  India  and  JSthiopia, 
Herodotus  (iii.,  97)  mentions  ebony  as  part  of  the  presents  brought 
in  considerable  ()uantities  to  tbe  King  of  Persia  by  the  people  of 
Ethiopia :  it  formed  piirt  of  the  contributionst  also,  exacted  by  tbe 
i^ionarcbs  of  Egypt  from  the  conquered  tribes  of  ^Ethiopia  and  Asia, 
{Wilkinton,  vol.  iii.,  p.  169.)  Dioscorides  describes  two  kinds,  one 
iEthiop^an,  which  was  considered  the  best,  and  the  other  Indian, 
which  was  intermixed  with  whitish  stripes  and  spotted  y  and  hence 
oonamentators  haye  disputed  whether  there  were  one  or  two  kinds 
of  ebony.  But  the  fact  is,  that  several  trees  yield  this  kind  of  wood,^ 
and  aU  belong  to  tbe>  genus  Diospyrus.  Owing  to  the  known  geo- 
graphical division  of  tbisi  genus,  the  ancients  must  have  derived 
their  ebony  either  from  the  peninsula  of  India  and  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  or  by  the  coastipg  tuade  from  Madagascar,  for  no  species 
of  diospyrus  1^  yet  been  discovered  by  botanists  in  tji^a  upper  parts 
of  Egypt,  or  in  Abyssinia,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
uiay  be  found,  as  tlije  climate  is  well  suited  to  tb/eir  existence. 
Commentators,  therefore^  would  seem  to  b^ve  been  too  hasty  in 
condemning  our  poet.    {P^nny  CyclifpecUa,  vol.  ix.,  p.  3^4.) 

Soli*  est  ihurea  virga  Sabin*.  "  The  Sabfei  alone  have  the  frank* 
incense-yielding  bougb."  (Consult  note  on  Georg.^  i.,  ^7.}—Sudaniia. 
**  Exuding." — Bal^anui,  The  rel'erence  is  to  the  resin  or  gum  of 
the  Amyru  ojpobaisaimtm.  {Yaipy^  ad  loc.) — Ei  baccas  umper  fron^ 
dejuis  acanthi,  '*  And  the  gum  globules  of  the  ever-blooming  acan- 
thus." The  tree  here  meant  is  the  Egyptian  acacia,  from  which 
we  obtain  gum  Arabic.  A  difficulty  ha^  arisen  with  regard  to  Vir- 
gil's use  of  the.  term  "^c<c."  Some  suppose  him  to  have  meant 
the  pods,  some  the  round  flowers,  and  some  the  beans,  or  seeds, 
contained  in  the  pods.  The  poet,  however,  seems  evideutly  to 
have  had  in  view  the  globules,  of  gum.  {Martynj  ad  loc. — Yates,  in 
Class.  Museum^  n.  vii.,  p.  20.)  The  acanthus,  therefore,  which  is 
here  meant,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  one  mentioned  in 
the  fourth  Eclogue  («.  20).  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  makes  Virgirs  acan- 
thus to  be  the  holly  ;  but  consult  the  remarks  of  Yates,  p.  9,  segq, 

120-V21.  Nemara,  MUiiiyp^mt  &a  The  allusion  in  this  line  is  tp 
Cc 
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the  cotton-plant.  The  term  "  JBtUopwm*^  however,  mutt  be  takeaf 
in  a  very  general  sense,  since  Pliny  {H.  N.,  xix.,  1, 2)  speaks  of  the 
cotton-plant  as  growing  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  Herodutos  and 
Arrian  both  mention  it  as  indigenous  in  India. — Veileraque  ut  foliUt 
dec.  "  And  how  the  Seres  comb  the  fine  fleeces  from  the  teavefi 
of  trees. '*  The  Seres  were  a  people  of  Upper  Asia,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  identical  with,  or  else  closely  bordering  upon 
the  Chinese.  They  furnished  the  nations  of  the  West  with  silk,  and 
the  allusion  here  is  to  that  product.  The  anciehts,  however,  were, 
in  general,  i^orant  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  spun  by  silk« 
^orms,  and  the  popular  belief  amdng  them  was  that  the  silk  was  a 
sort  of  down  gathered  from  the  leaves  of  trees.  (P/tn.,  N.  H.^  vL, 
17.  With  which  compare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surprisingly  ac- 
curate account,  considering  hts  imperfect  sources  of  iaformation, 
that  is  given  by  Aristotle,  jfftVf.  An.^  v.,  19). 

122-125.  Oceano  propior.  India,  according  to  the  popular  belief 
Of  the  day,  was  the  farthest  country  of  the  world  to  the  east,  and 
bordered  directly  upon  the  ocean.  It,  of  course,  according  to  thitf 
view,  included  Serica,  or  the  country  of  the  Seres. — Extremi  simu 
crbi:  *'  The  curvature  of  the  extremity  of  the  world  (in  that  quar- 
ter),'* t.  «.,  the  extreme  curvature  of  the  world  in  the  eastern  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  Sinus  here,  as  Voss  remarks,  does  not  denote  a 
bay  or  gulf,  for  then  the  language  of  the  text  would  be  Mnv# 
Oc«am»  but  it  means  the  swelling  out,  or  bending  forth  of  the  earth 
in  this  quarter,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  notions  then  pre- 
vailing in  relation  to  the  shape  of  the  world :  "  der  Bogen  oder  die 
KQndung  des  eifbrmigen  Erdkreises  im  Osten."    (Fo««,  ad  loc.) 

Vhi  a'era  vincere  summum,  &.C.  "  Where  no  arrows, have  ever  been 
able  to  surmount  in  their  flight  the  airy  summit  of  the  tree  ;*' 
literally,  "  the  highest  air  of  the  tree;"  i.  «.,  where  no  arrow  has 
ever  been  able  to  surmount  the  lofty  trees  that  grow  there,  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  tree  without  touching  the  tree 
itself  Tlie  most  exaggerated  accounts  are  given  by  the  ancient 
writers  of  the  size  of  the  trees  that  grew  in  India.  Pliny  makes  the 
same  statement  as  Virgil,  that  some  were  too  high  for  any  arrow 
to  be  fehot  over  them.  {H,  N.,  vii.,  2.  Compare,  also,  Strabo,  xv., 
p.  694,  Ca$,,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  xvii.,  90.)— iVbn  tarda.  "  Not 
unskilful.*'  This  verse  has  been  suspected  of  being  spurious  by 
Heyne,  Bryant,  Brunck,  and  Manso.  One  reason  for  this  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  the  epithet  tardus  occurs  again  in  the  very  next 
verse.  In  reply  to  this,  Wagner  cites  the  following  instances  of  a 
similar  repetition.  JEn.,  l,  604  (medios-^media) ;  JEn.,  v.,  780  (fee- 
iare-^ectus)\  Georg,,  i.,  301  {curant-^HTM). 
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188-135.  Tfi9ie9  9ueeo»;  Sie.  *'The  bitter  jiricM  and  Ionflf«abi- 
ding^  flavour  of  the  happy  apple.**  The  frait  here  meant  is  the  cit- 
ron, or  the  produce  of  the  Ciinu  mediea,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
family  with  the  lemon  and  lime.  It  is  called  **felit,"from  its  Aopfy 
and  suecessfal  employment  as  a  means  of  oare  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing. The  *'  trisiei  aucei"  indicate,  according  to  Fto,  the  bitter  taste 
of  the  rind,  for  it  is  of  the  rind,  as  he  thinks,  that  the  poet  hero 
points  oat  the  medical  uses :  he  makes  no  aUoston  to  the  refresh- 
ing  effects  of  the  citron,  bat  only  to -its  tonic  action,  and  this  latter 
could  not  refer  to  the  jaice,  the  properties  of  which  were  not,  as 
yet,  well  known.  (Flore  de  VirgiUt  p.  106.)  Martyn,  also,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  poet  either  refers  to  the  outer  rind,  or  to  the  seeds, 
which  are  covered  with  a  bitter  skin.  The  juice  of  the  pulp  is  sub- 
acid merely. 

Prtumuius,  "  More  instantly  efficacious." — Miseuenaitque  herbaw, 
dtc.  Tbis  line  is  quite  out  of  place  here,  and  belongs  to  Geor^.,  iii., 
S83.  It  relates  to  loTc-potions  and  magic  incantations,  which  are 
of  course  quite  irrelerant  here ;  and,  besides,  it  separates  quo  non 
prasentiui  uUum  by  too  wide  an  interval  f^om  auxUiuinvemi. — Agit, 
"Expels." — Fdciem,  "In  look,"  i.  e.,  in  general  appearance. — 
Laurus  ertu.  "  It  would  actually  be  a  bay-tree."  The  indicative 
(erat)  is  here  employed  instead  of  the  subjunctive  (esset),  to  denote 
that,  a  part  having  already  come  to  pass  (faeiem  nmillitna  lauro\ 
the  whole  would  actually  have  taken  place,  had  not  a  particular  ob- 
stacle been  thrown  in  the  way  {ti  non  aUum  jactaret  odorem).  (Com- 
pare Zumptf  L.  G.,  ^  519,  b.) 

Ad  prima  tenax.  "Tenacious  to  the  first  degree." — Aninuu  et 
oUntia^  dec.  "  The  Medes  correct  with  this  fruit  their  breaths  and 
fetid  mouths,  and  cure  their' asthmatic  old  men.^— JR/o.  Supply 
maloy  notflore.  ""  * 

136-139.  Sed  neque  Medarum,  silva,  &c.  The  poet,  having  spo- 
ken of  the  most  remarkable  trees  in  foreign  lands,  takes  occasion 
here  to  make  a  beautiful  digression  in  praise  of  Itafy. — Siha  ditit- 
sima.  "Most  richly  abounding  in  XreenV^Ganges.  The  well- 
known  river  of  India. — Auro  turhidus  Hermu*.  The  Hermus,  a 
Lydian  river,  receives  the  Pactolus,  renowned  for  its  golden  sands, 
and  empties  into  the  Smyrnean  Gulf. — Bactra.  The  capital  of  the 
rich  region  of  Bactriana  in  Upper  Asia,  to  the  northwest  of  India. — 
Indi.  Martyn  thinks  that  Virgil  here  means  Ethiopia,  since  he  has 
already  spoken  of  India,  properly  so  called,  in  mentioning  the  Gan- 
ges. ^  Pttetic  geography,  however,  must  not  be  too  strictly  examin- 
ed.   In  mentioning  the  Ganges,  the  poet  merely  intended  to  dwell 
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oa  the  idea  of  a  noble  rirer  watering  a  fair  region ;  mw,  however, 
be  refers  to  the  whole  country  generally. 

Totofuc  Umri/crU,  d&c.  '*  And  all  Pancbaia,  rich  with  its  incense- 
bearing  sands,"  i.  «•»  the  sandy  soil  oX  which  yields  richest  incense 
Panchaia  was.  a  fabled  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  Euheuerus 
pretended  to  have  discovered.  The  poet  borrows  the  nane  from 
£uhemeru8»  but  evidently  refers  to  Arabia  Felix. 

140-144.  Hoc  Iqc^  <Slc.  The  meaning  intended  to  he  conveyed 
IS  this,  that  Italy  is  no  less  fertile  and  rich  a  land  than  ColcbiSt  and 
yet  wants  those  monstrous  creations  which  have,  rendered  that  re- 
gion so  peculiarly  ill-famed. — Tauri  tpiranUa  naribu*  ignan.  Allu- 
ding to  the  story  of  Jasou  and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  ^Setes, 
king  of  Colchis,  agreed  to  give  him  the  golden  fleece,  provided  he 
could  yoke  the  brass-footed  bulls.  These  were  the  gifts  of  Vulcan 
to  JBetes,  in  number  two^  and  breathing  flame  from  their  nostrils. 
When  be  had  yoked  these,  he  was  to  plough  with  them  a  piece  of 
land,  and  sow  the  serpent's  teeth  which  iEetes  possessed,  for  Mi« 
nerva  had  given  him  one  half  of  those  the  other  half  of  which 
Cadmus  sowed,  at  Thebes.  ,{Keighiley's  MytMogf,  p.  472L) — Invar" 
tere.  "  Have  upturned,"  i.  c.,  with  the  plough. — Nee  gaUit  detuU^ 
gutf  &.C..  "Kor  has  a  crop  of  men  bristled  pn  the^view  witk  hel- 
mets and  thiick-clustering  spearsu"  After  Jason  had  sowa  the  ser- 
pent's teelh,  a  crop,  of  armed  men  sprang  up  and  prepared  to  attack 
him.  Acting  by  the  advice  of  Medea,  however,  h^  flung  stones 
among  them,  and  while  they  were  fighting  with  096  another  about 
these,  he  fell  upon  and  slew  them  all. 

Gravida  fruges.  "Loaded  harvests.!*— 5accii  Mofsiois  hunujr. 
The  Massic  was  the  best  growth  of  the.  famed  Falernian  wine. 
(Consult  pote  on  verse  QQ.y^Tenent.    For  potsidenL 

145-148.  Hitu  bellator  equus,  <Scc.  "  Hence  the  war-steed,  with 
neck  raised  proudly  on  high,  rushes  into  tho  battle-field,"  i.  e.,  from 
this  land  comes  the  war-steed  that  proudly  rushes  into  the  thickesi 
of  the  fight.  The  poet  here  praises  Italy  for  its  fine  steeds,  and 
immediately  aAer  for  its  excellent  cattle,  A^.-r-Albi  greges.  *»  Thy 
white  herds."  The  cattle  on  the  banks  of  the  Clitnmnua,  a  river 
of  Umbria,  and  tributary  of  the  Tiber,  were  of  a  milk-white  hue, 
and  were  selected  as  victims  in  the  celebration  of  a  Roman  triumph. 
— Maxima  mclima,  "Greatest  of  victims." — Duxere.  The  bulls, 
being  led  before  the  triumphal  chariot,  are  here  said  poetically  to 
lead  the  triumph  itself. — Templa  Mm,  The  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  CapitoUne  HjJl»  with  itSi  twQ  additional  shrinoa,  or  temples  of 
Minerva  and  Juno. 
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149-150.  IBc  ver  a$*iduufn»  &c.  H«  describes  the  temperate  and 
delightful  elimate  of  Italy  by  saying  it  enjoys  a  perpetual  spring, 
and  sumiuer- warmth  in  such  months  as  make  winter  in  other  lande;. 
—Alienis  mcfuibus.  "In  months  not  its  own,"  i.  e.,  when  winter 
reigns  elsewhere. — Bia  pomia  utilis  arbor.  If  we  believe  the  ac- 
counts of  ancient  writers,  there  is  less  exaggeration  in  this  than 
woiUd  at  first  appear.  Varro  (i.,  7)  and  Pliny  {H.  N.,  xvi.,  27,  60) 
both  make  mention  of  certain  fruit-trees  that  bore  twice  a  year ; 
and  the  latter  mentions  a  vine  that  yielded  grapes  three  times  dtt^ 
ring  the  same  period. 

151-154.  At  rabida  Hgres  absuntf  dec.  "Ay,  but  (what  is  more), 
the  ravening  tigers  are  far  away."  Observe  here  the  peculiar  force 
of  «4.  Virgil  wishes  to  impress  upon  the  reader  that  Italy  enjoys 
the  fecundity  of  warm  climates  without  their  general  evils,  namely, 
tigers,  lions,  serpents,  and  poisons. — SenUna*  "  Breed." — Nee  mis- 
eras  fallunty  &.C.  *'  Nor  does  the  wolfsbane  deceive  the  vnretched 
beings  that  gather  it. "  Virgil  here,  by  using  the  plural  acanitUf  would 
seem,  in  fact,  to  refer  to  poisonous  herbs  in  general  under  the  name 
merely  of  ojie  kind.  The  acoToium  of  the  poet  is  tha  Aconitum  na* 
pelltLs  of  Linneiis  {gen.  928).  As  regards  the  meaning  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  words  of  the  text  commentators  differ.  Bios- 
corides  expressly  states  that  the  aconUum  does  grow  in  Italy,  on 
the  mountains  of  the  Vestini  (c.  78),  and  hence  Servius  thinks  the 
poet's  idea  to  be  this,  that  the  wolfsbane  is  too  well  known  in  Italy 
to  be  gathered  by  mistake.  More  probably,  however,  Virgil  merely 
means  that  the  plant  in  question  is  rare  in  Italy  compared  with 
other  countries,  especially  with  Pontus,  where  it  was  said  to  be  in* 
digenotts.  (Compare  Pausan,t  v.  26. — Plin.,  H.N.,yI,1,  1. — Oot4» 
Met,,  Tii.,  4^5,  seq,}^Tanto  tr■acl^,  "  Of  so  great  a  length  (as  in 
other  lands)."  Wonderful  aecounta  are  given  by  the  ancient  wri« 
ters  of  the  great  size  of  the  serpent  in  India,  Africa*  <&c.  (P/tn., 
if.  JV.,  via.,  14.) 

155-160.  Operumque  Uborem*  »'And  stupendous  works."— Con- 
gesta  moinu.  **  Built  up  by  the  band  of  man." — Praruptis  saxis. 
These  are  the  early  hill-cities  of  Italy,  now  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  of  Pelasgic  or  Strurian  origin. — Subterlabentia.  "  Gli- 
ding beneath,"  t.  e.,  at  the  fo^t  of. — Mare,  quod  supra,  6lc,  The  two 
seas  here  alluded  to. are  the  Adriatic^  or  upper,  and  the  Tyrrhenian, 
or  lower  aes^.-^AUuit.  "Laves  its  shores." — Te^  Lari  maxime. 
*  Thee,  I.ariu8,  greatest  in  lengt|)."  The  Lake  Larius,  now  Lago  di 
Comot  lay  in  Cisalpine  Qaul,  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  and  east  of  the 
ijsHiB  Verbanus.    It  is  the  longest  of  the  Italian  lakes,  though  infe* 
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rior  to  the  others  in  breadth. — Asaurgent.  "Arising  at  times.** 
The  allusion  is  to  sudden  and  violent  storms,  to  which  this  lake  is 
subject.— Btfnfl««.  "Lake  Benacos  is  meant,  situate  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  from  which  the  Mincius  flows  into  the  Po.  It  is  now  the 
Lagodi  Garda. 

161-166.  Lucrinoque  addtta  claustra.  "And  the  barriers  added 
to  the  Lucrine  Lake.'*  The  allusion  is  to  the  famous  Julian  har 
hour  {Portvs  Julius),  so  called  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  con 
structed  by  Agrippa  under  his  orders.  The  Lucrine  was  a  lake 
in  Italy,  near  Cume,  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  According  to  Dio 
Cassius  (xlviii.,  50),  there  were  three  lakes  in  this  quarter,  lying 
one  behind  the  other.  The  outermost  one,  however,  or  Lacus  Tyr- 
rhenus,  was  properly  only  a  bay.  The  middle  on6  was  the  Lucrine, 
and  the  innermost  one,  the  Lake  Avernus.  The  Lucrine  was  sep 
arated  from  the  outermost  lake,  or  bay,  by  a  natural  dike,  eight  stadia 
long,  and  of  a  chariot's  breadth.  There  was  also  a  separation  be- 
tween the  Lucrine  and  the  Avernian  Lakes.  The  outer  dike,  or 
the  one 'between  the  Lucrine  and  the  outer  bay,  was,  according  to 
Strabo,  accustomed,  in  storms,  to  be  washed  by  the  waves,  thus 
rendering  it  almost  impassable  on  foot.  Agrippa  thereupon  raised 
it  higher.  Dio  Cassius  adds,  that  the  same  commander  cut  through 
the  dike  at  either  end,  where  it  joined  the  land.  These  two  open- 
ings were  then  strongly  fortified.  Agrippa,  at  the  same  time,  made 
an  entrance  through  the  intervening  land  into  the  Avernian  Lake, 
thus  joining  it  with  the  Lucrine,  and  cut  down  the  thick  forests  that 
stood  upon  its  banks.  The  whole  interior  space  occupied  by  the 
two  lakes  was  called  the  Julian  harbour,  the  two  entrances  to 
which  were  in  the  outer  dike.  The  object  in  forming  this  harbour 
was  chiefly  to  procure  a  place  along  the  coast  fit  for  exercising  and 
training  a  body  of  seamen  previous  to  the  contest  with  Seztus 
Pompeius.  What  the  po^t  mieans  here  by  dauttra,  however,  is 
quite  uncertain.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  "  mare  Tyrrhenum  a  Luerino 
molibus  seclusum,"  which  probably  means  that  the  dike  was  made 
high  enough  by  Agrippa  to  keep  out  the  waters  of  the  bay  in  time 
of  storms,  entrances  being,  ot  course,  left  for  the  harbour  itself. 
Perhaps,  too,  under  the  term  claustra  we  are  to  include  moles,  or 
breakwaters,  constructed  at  each  opening. 

Indignatum.  "  Giving  vent  to  its  indignatioq." — Julia  qua  ponte^ 
&,e.  "  Where  the  lulian  wave  resounds  afar,  the  ocean  pouring  in, 
and  th^  Tyrrheniav^  tide  is  let  into  the  now  troubled  waters  of 
Avernus.**  The  meaning  is  simply  this :  the  sea  being  kept  oot  by 
the  increased  height  «»f  the  dike,  over  which  it  could  no  longer  wash. 
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two  powerful  oarrents  aet  into  each  openfni;  in  the  dike,  where  en* 
trance  alone  was  permitted ;  and  a  similar  current  ran  fVom  the 
Lucrine  Lake  into  the  Avernian,  diiBturbing  its  before  quiet  waters. 
The  noise  of  the  a^tated  waters  forming  the  currents  in  question 
is  ascribed  by  the  poet  to  the  indignation  of  the  sea  at  not  being  al- 
lowed free  ingress.— '^tfc  eadem  argenti,  du;.  <•  This  same  land  has 
disclosed  in  her  bosom  veins  of  silTer,  and  the  metal  of  copper,  and 
has  flowed  most  abandantly  with  gold."  Observe  here  the  pecn« 
liar  employment  of  fhe  past  tense.  The  working  of  mines  in  Italy 
was  forbidden  in  the  poet^s  time,  and  had  been  so  long  before  by 
an  express  decree  of  the  senate  {Plin.^  H.  N.,  iii.,  90,  S4 ;  xxzili.,  4, 
21,  dec.) ;  still,  howerer,  there  were  indications  enough  remaining^ 
to  show  that  mining  had  formerly  beeA  carried  on  with  success. 

167-169.  Genus  acre  viHkm.  **  A  warlike  race  of  inhabitants.'* — 
MarsoM.  The  Marsi  were  a  very  valiant  people  of  Italy,  whose  ter- 
ritory lay  to  the  northeast  of  Latium,  and  southeast  of  the  country 
of  the  Sabines.~Pirftem^u«  Sabellam.  "  And  the  Sabellian  youth.** 
The  Samnites,  in  particular,  are  meant.  In  strictness,  however,  the 
epithet  Sahellian  belonged  to  all  the  tribes  that  sprang  from  the  old 
Sabine  stock.  (Compare  Niehnhry  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p'.  71,  seqq.y- 
Assueiumque  malo,  &c.  **  And  the  Lignrian,  accustomed  to  priva:- 
tion.*'  The  Ligurians  inhabited  that  part  of  Italy  which  lay  along 
the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Ligosticus,  or  €htlf  of  Genoa,  having  the 
Yams  on  the  west,  and  the  Macra  on  the  southeast,  and  bonnded 
on  the  north  by  the  Alps.  Their  soil  was  poor  and  stony,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  a  life  of  privation  and  hardship.— Fo/xeov^ue  veruios. 
"  And  the  Yolsci,  armed  with  spit-like  spear.*'  The  veru  was  a  kind 
of  spear  resembling  a  spit,  whence  its  name.  It  was  used  by  the 
Yolsci  and  SamniteS,  and  was  adopted  from  them  by  the  Roman 
infantry.  Its  shait  was  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  its  point  fLve 
inches.^  F«^«^,  ii.,  16.) 

169-172.  Deeios,  Marios,  6lc.  All  names  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome.  In  the  case  of  Marios  and  CamiUos,  where  hnt  a 
smgle  individual  of  the  name  is  conspicuous  in  history,  the  plural, 
nevertheless,  is  employed  to  denote  all  others  who  resembled  them 
in  character  and  exploits,  and  are  therefore  ranked  with  them  un- 
der one  and  the  Same  class  and  name. — Scipiadas  dwros  hello.  **  The 
Scipfos,  inured  to  war."  The  allusion  is  to  the  elder  and  younger 
Africanus.  The  term  properly  denotes  "  the  sons  of  Scipio,'*  t .  e., 
the  members  of  the  Scipto  family,  tracing  their  descent  from  the 
founder  of  the  line.  As  regards  the  form  itself,  compare  the  re- 
mark of  Priscian :  "  Virgilius  secundum  Graeam  formam  SclfMideM 
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iudtt  dffd  rov  liciiUQvoct  qtium  Seipionides  ditere  debuii.**  {Prite.f  ii^ 
6,  33,  p.  583,  Puiscky-Mttximfi.  "  Greatest  of  HV'-^ExiremU 
A»ut  in  ort#.  After  the  fall  of  Aotony,  aad  the  redaction  o<  J^pt, 
Cssar  QctaTianoa,  on  his  retium  by  land  through  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  (A.U.C.  784-^),  visited  the  Eastern  frontier,  and  then  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  Phrahates,  the  sovereign  of  Parthia.  {IHa 
Caff#.,  li.,  8.) — ImbiiUm  averHt,  &c.  *'  Art  turning  away  the  bum- 
bled Indian  from  the  towers  of  Rome."  By  "  Inim,m*'  are  here  meant, 
according  to  Jahn  and  others,  the  Parthians  and  the  oUier  nations 
of  the  remote  East,  who  had  furnished  ailKiliaries  to  Antony  for  the 
battle  of  Actium.  Humbled  in  spirit  by  the  result  of  that  conflict, 
they  now  sued  for  peace  from  the  victor.  Some  think  that  these 
lines  were  subsequently  inserted  by  Virgil,  when,  an  embassy,  as 
Suetpnius  states,  came  from  India  to.  Rome.  But  consult  Voss, 
adloc. 

173-176.  FruguoL,  *'  Of  fertility.''-^£la4ttntt4i.  Alluding  to  the  fa- 
bled residence  of  Saturn  in  Latium,  after  he  had  been  driven  from 
the  8kies.-^itf  o^na  vtnim.  "  Mighty  mother  of  a  valiant  race. "  Sup- 
ply parens, — Tiln,  ^'For  thee,"  t.  c,  in  honour  of  thee. — lies  «»- 
tiqua  laudi*  et  tartis.  **  Themes  of  by-gone  praise  and  skill,"  t.  e., 
th^  subject  of  agriculture,  held  in  high  honour  by  our  fathers,  a^nd 
skilftilly  acted  upon  by  them. — Samtot  recludert  fonUs,  "  To  open 
up  the  hallowed  fountains,"  t.  e.,  to  be  the  first  Roman  that  has 
ventured  to  draw  poetic  inspiration  from  siich  a  source. — Ascrtntm^ 
que  cano,  6lo.  "  And  (for  thee)  do  I  sing  the  Ascrean  song  through- 
out the  Roman  towns,"  t.  «.,  and  I  follow,  in  this,  the  example  of 
Hesiod,  the  bard  of  Ascra,  who  went  from  town  to  town  of  his  na- 
tive land  singing  tbe  song  of  agriculture,  and  teaching  its  precepts 
through  the  medium  of  verse,  Hesiod  was  born  at  Ascra,  in  B«e- 
Qtia,  and  hence  his  strain,  as  well  as  VirgiFs  in  imitation  of  it,  is 
called  the  Ascrean  song. 

177-181.  Nunc  locus  arvorum  mgeniis.  **  Now  is  tbe  place  for  the 
native  characters  of  soils,"  t.  e.,  now  is  tbe  time  to  treat  of  tbe 
natures  of  different  soils.  Here  the  poet  speaks  of  the  difierent 
soils  that  are  proper  for  olives,  vines,  pasture,  and  eorn.-^Roboru, 
**  Strength,"  t. «.,  productive  power. — 'El  qua  sit  rekufi,  &c.  "  And 
what  the  natural  tendency  of  each  to  yiekl  particular  products."— 
DiJkileS'  **  Stubborn,"  Compare  the  explanation  of  Heyne :  «*/«- 
rum /er<nc€s,  quasi  morosa.^^ — CoUcsquc  malignu  *t  And  hills  that 
yield  but  scanty  increase."  Malignus  is  here  opposed  to  largus. 
So  the  expression  solum  bsnignum  is  employed,  on  the  other  hand, 
t^  denote smti  ^iulding  abundant  produce.-^T'entfu argiiU.    ^'  A  hun« 
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gry  clay."  ArgUla  is  not  our  common  day,  bat  polter^s  elay,  wbioh, 
as  Columella  observes,  is  as  hangry  as  Btmd.^PtUUidid  goMdeni, 
&c.  "  Kejoice  in  a  Palladian  wood  of  tlie  hmg^liTed  olire,**  f.  e., 
are  best  adapted  to  produce  the  loog-lived  olire,  tlie  tree  of  the  jfod- 
dess  Pallas  or  Minerva.  The  olive  is  lemariuible  for  heing  a  slow 
grower.  The  kind  of  soil  mentioned  in  the  text  does  not,  however, 
agree  with  the  olive  in  all  countries.  Pliny  tells  us  that  a  fat  soil 
suits  them  in  some  places,  and  a  gravelly  one  ia  others.  The  soil 
near  the  Po,  being  subject  to  iaundatioos,  ia  damp :  he,  therefbre, 
recommends  hilly  and  stonf  grounds  for  the  culture  of  the  dlive. 

18^187.  OUasitr.  «<  The  wild  olive."  The  Blmt^rniu  angusH- 
folia  of  Linnaeus. — Pingut*.  "Fat."  Virgil  here  reeommends  a 
fat,  moist,  fruitful  soil  for  vines,  in  which  he  is  said  to  diiTer  from 
the  other  writers  on  agnculture,  who  say  that  a  very  fmitful  soil 
will  make  generally  a  bad  vineyard.  But  Celsus,  am  4|aoled  by 
Columella,  and  also  Palladius,  differ  very  litUe  from  our  poet.  He 
recommends  a  loose  soil  (rarittima  qtutque  Lyao},  they  say  it  should 
be  rather  loose  than  hard  ;  he  recommends  a  rich  soil  {fertUia  uber4 
campus),  they  say  it  should  be  rather  rich  than  poor ;  he  recom- 
mends a  rising  ground  {editus  austro),  and  so  do  they ;  he  recom* 
mends  a  moist  soil,  they  say  it  should  not  be  dry.  {Marfyn,  adloe.) 
— FertUia  ubere.  "  Abounding  in  fertility."— Z)wp«;«r«.  "  To  look 
down  upon." — Felicem  limum,    **  The  fertilizing  mire." 

188-194.  Editua,  "  Elevated."  —  i^li/tc^m.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  fern.  Martyn  thinks  that  the  one  here  meant  is  the  iemale 
fern,  or  brake,  which  covers  most  of  the  uncultivated,  hiUy  grounds 
in  Italy.  Its  branching,  strong  roots  impede  the  plough. — OUm. 
"  In  time."— iSu^w/.  "  Will  supply."— i/ic  fertUia  uvm.  Supply 
erit. — Hie  laticia.  "This  will  be  rich  in  such  liquor."  The  fall 
form  of  expression  is,  hie  taXia  laticia  feriiUa  erit.-^Pateria  et  guro.  - 
Hendladys,  for  pateria  aureia. — Libamua.  "We  pour  forth  in  liba- 
tion." In  libations,  wines  of  the  best  quality  were  employed.— /n- 
flavit  quum  pinguia,  &c.  "  When  the  obese  Etruscan  has  inflated 
his  ivory  pipe  at  the  altars."  A  sacnfice  was  commonly  attended 
by  a  piper  {tibicen),  and  this  class  of  persons  were  generally  Etru- 
rians. They  always  partook  of  the  food  offered  up)  so  that  "  to 
live  like  a  piper"  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those  who  main- 
tained themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  people.  From  their  at- 
tachment to  good  fare,  the  Tuscan  pipers,  as  Servius  remarks,  be- 
came very  fat. — Ebur.  The  pipe  was  made  of  various  raateriab, 
but  principally  of  boxwood,  bone,  or  ivory.  Pipes  of  ivory,  how- . 
ever,  were  commonly  employed  at  rich  and  sun^uous  sacrifices 
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{Vo$$f  ad  to.'-Gompare  Property  iv.;  6,  di) — Fumantia  reddimus  ex- 
!«.  "  We  offer  up  the  sOK^ng  entrails."  Reddere  exla  is  the  tech- 
nical expression  in  sacrifices  for  offering  up  the  entrails.  At  some 
sacriices  they  were  offered  op  roasted,  at  others  either  roasted  oi 
raw.  The  mode  of  offerin|f  was  to  pat  them  upon  dishes  {lances), 
or  p«l0raB,  and  place  these  on  the  altars.  With  regard  to  the  exta 
themaelTes,  consult  note  on  Oeorg. ,  i.,  v.  484. — Pandu.  **  Bending.*' 
Not  from  anj  weight,  bat  merely  of  bent  or  curbed  form ;  what 
Martial  calls  **ewm**  (xi.,  88,  19.    Compare  verse  445.) 

196««03.  Tuefi,  «  To  rear."— trr«>tf«*  cuUa.  "  That  wither  the 
yonng  plants  with  their  bite."  The  ancient  agricultural  writers  say 
that  the  saliva  of  animals  of  the  goat  kind  is  Tenomous  to  trees, 
especially  to  the  oUtc.  (Forro,  -R.  R.,  i.,  2,  18. — Compare  Plin., 
H.  N,t  XT.,  8,  8,  and  viii.,  60,  76.)  Varro  states,  moreoyer,  that 
the  ancient  Romans,  when  they  let  a  farm,  were  accustomed  to 
make  an  express  stipalation  that  the  tenant  should  not  breed  kids, 
because  they  destroyed  the  trees  and  bushes  by  browsing  upon 
them.  (Compare  with  this  the  remarks  of  Evelyn,  as  quoted  by 
Martyn :  **  Croats,  or  any  other  cattle,  leave  a  drivel  where  they  bite, 
which  not  only  infects  the  branches,  but  sometimes  endangers  the 
whole.'')  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  urentet  here,  consult  note 
on  Qiorg.y  i.,  T7. 

SeHuri  Tarenii.  *'0f  the  richly-stored  Tarenfum.**  Tarentum, 
in  Magna  Graecia,  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Tarenti- 
nus,  was  famed  for  its  opulence.  The  adjacent  region  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wool. — Et  qualem  infelix,  &c.  Consult  note  on  Eclog., 
i.,  46. — HerboBo  flumine.  «*0n  its  grassy  river."  The  River  Minci- 
us  is  meant.  (Compare  Eclog.,  vii.,  12.) — Non  liquidi  grtgibus,  &c. 
**  Here,  nor  de&r  springs,  nor  grassy  pastures,  will  be  wanting  to 
the  flodcs,"  t.  e.,  in  the  regions  just  described,  and  in  those  others 
that  resemble  them  in  their  peculiar  features. — Et,  quarUum  longis, 
dec.  What  the  poet  here  says  of  the  prodigious  growth  of  the 
grass,  in  a  single  night*s  time,  seems  incredible,  and  yet  we  are 
informed  by  Varro  (R.  R.,  i.,  7,  10),  that  Cssar  Vopiscus  aflSrmed 
that,  at  Rosea,  near  the  Lake  Yelinus,  a  vine-pole,  being  stuck  in 
the  ground,  would  be  lost  in  the  grass  the  next  day.  The  same 
thing  is  stated  by  Pliny,  H.  N.,  xvii.,  4.  {Martyn,  ad  loc.)—Exigud 
noeU.    "  In  the  scanty  compass  of  a  single  night." 

203-209.  Nigra  ftrt,  &c.  Columella  blames  the  ancient  writers 
on  husbandry  for  insisting  upon  a  black  or  gray  colour  as  a  sign 
of  rich  land.  Evelyn,  however,  as  quoted  by  Martyn,  seems  to 
reconunend  a  black  earth,  and  saeh  as  is  here  mentioned  by  the 
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poet.— J?/  frt»9o  jpinguis^  6lc.  "And  rich  beneath  the  dee|ily- 
pressed  share/*  t,  e.,  9  rich,  fat  soil,  into  which  the  plougfa-Bhare 
sinks  deeply.— Pttfr^.  *' Friable.**— iVomfM  fwe  imUanmr  wrand^. 
To  make  the  soil  friable  is  the  object  sought  to  be  effected  by 
ploughing.  A  soil,  therefore,  which  is  friable,  is  by  its  very  nature 
so  much  the  more  fit  for  the  purpope  intended,  sijiee  it  eupersedee 
the  necessity  of  employing  the  plough.  (Compare  WaiuJUld^  md  Jm» 
eret,,  l,  837.) — Non  ullo  ex  aquorc.  "  From  no  surface."  (Compare 
Georg.,  i.,  60.) — Tardis,  Moving  slowly,  not  only  from  their  very 
nature,  but  also  froin  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  load. 

AiU,  unde  iratus^  dec.  '*  Or  (that  soil)  from  which  the  angiy  bus* 
bandman  has  cleared  away  a  wood,**  dtc.,  t.  e.,  that  soil,  also*  is  good 
for  com  which  has  just  been  cleared. — Jratus.  Expressive  of  the 
irritation  of  the  farmer,  because  trees  have  so  long  occupied  (and 
that  might  have  been  under  the  pl6ugh.  {VtUpy,  ad  loe.y^Ignava. 
"Which  have  stood  idly. "-^EruUque.  •♦And  has  laid  low.*'— ill. 
turn.  **  The  deep  air  on  high.*' — At  rudis  enUuii,  dec.  "  But  the 
hitherto  unploughed  field  has  (meanwhile)  brightened  on  the  view, 
with  the  share  driven  deeply  into  its  bosom.**  Observe  here  the 
force  of  at,  and  the  beautiful  employment  of  the  perfect  in  this  and 
the  previous  clause.  The  birds,  *tis  true,  have  left  their  ne(sts,  and 
sought  a  shelter  elsewhere,  biU  then,  hard  though  their  lot  may  be, 
the  field  itself  has  been  a  gainer,  and  has  already y  even  before,  perw 
haps,  their  flight  has  been  finally  stopped,  imprpved  under  the  ap- 
plication of  the  share. — Enituit.^  The  verb  enitere,  like  the  simple 
nitere,  is  employed  to  express  the  improvement  which  land  receives 
from  cultivation.    {Valpy,  ad  loc.) 

212-213.  Nam  jejuna  quideniy  dec.  "  For  the  hungry  gravel  of  the 
hilly  field,**  dec.  Yirgil  here  condemns  a  sandy  or  gritty  soil,  but 
different  from  that  mentioned  at  verse  180.  The  epithet  divosij  too, 
has  its  force,  since  a  field  of  this  kind  would  not  be  able  to  retain 
the  rain  water.— Ca«ta«.  This  is  the  same  plant  mentioned  in  Ec- 
logue ii.,  59,  and  of  which  bees  are  fond. — Raremque.  "  And  rose- 
mary.** Another  plant  of  which  bees  are  fond,  and  which  grows 
best  in  a  gravelly,  poor  soil.  Dryden  takes  rarem  here  to  mean 
**  dew,**  which  the  bees  suck  from  the  powers,  and  this  opinion  ia 
adopted  also  by  Heyne,  Schirach  (p.  f  71),  Manso,  and  others,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  no  other  passage  occurs  where  roe,  with- 
out the  addition  of  m&riniu,  stands  for  rosemary.  In  this  they  are 
wrong.  Such  a  passage  does  actually  occur  in  Pliny  (if.  iV.,  xxiv., 
1 1),  *'  Hac  que  ex  rore  ik^«  dkio  nascitur ;"  and,  even  if  it  had  not, 
the  reference  to  a  plant  in  "  casta***  is  sufficient  every  way  to  show 
a  similar  reference  in  rerem.^^ 
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SI4-2K.  St  topkks  BtAbir,  &c.  "And  (again)  the  rongh  tufa 
and  the  whHish  clay«  hollowed  out  by  the  black  chelydri,  declare 
that  no  other  eoil,  in  an  eqael  degree  wkh  this,  yields  pleasing  food 
fM  aerpents,  and  aflbtda  them  crooked  lurking-places.**  Observe 
the  personifieation  in  megant.  The  soil  itself  is  made  to  speak,  in- 
stead of  the  agrioaltnral  writers  tfiat  describe  soeb  ^oib.  The 
■leaning  of  the  paavage  itself  is  this :  that  such  land  as  is  here  de- 
■cribed  is  a  faroorite  abode  of  serpents,  and  of  little  valne  for  agri- 
euttnre,  just  like  the  kind  preTiously  mentioned  at  verse  212.— 
TophuM.  Not  rotten-stone,  to  Martyn  thinks,  bat  tufa,  or  the  loose 
and  porous  surfaee-deposite  from  calcareous  springs. — Chilydrit. 
By  the  ^helydrus  is  strictly  meant  a  kind  of  amphibious  snake, 
armed  with  a  skin  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  Virgil  nteant  to  use  it  here  as  a  general 
term  for  any  snftke. — Creta.  Consult  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  «.  179.-- 
Cibwm.  The  ancients  believed  that  serpents  fed  on  earth  and  clay, 
attd  this  Will  serve  to  explain  the  term  ezesa  in  verse  214.  In  the 
Cftoponic^,  vii.,  12,  serpents  and  other  reptiles  are  said  to  live  on 
clay  during  the  winter ;  and  Silius  Italicus  (xvii.,  449)  speaks  of 
an  AiH<ian  iinake,  **feroenH  pasttis  ar6n&y 

217-298.  QfUB  tenuem^  exhdUtt  nehulam,  &c.  With  qua  supply 
Urra.  These  verses,  observes  Holdsworth,  contain  a  very  exact 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  Campania  Felix,  which  has  gener- 
ally a  thin  mist  hanging  over  it  some  patrt  of  the  day,  that  pre- 
serves it  from  becoming  dry,  though  contlnugJly  cultivated.— Fu- 
motque  volucret.  "And  flying  vapours." — Qiueque  nto  viridt,  &c. 
Referring  to  land  that  runs  quickly  and  naturally  to  grass.  {Valpif, 
4d  loe.)^'ScabU  et  wlta  rubigine.  "With  scurf  and  salt  rust."— 
Oho.  For  ad  oUum.  —  Experiere.  "You  will  find."  —  FaeHem. 
"Well  adapted." — Patienttm  vomeris  unci.  Meaning  a  soil  easy  to 
be  ploughed. 

224^225.  Capua.  A  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Campania,  and 
at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  country.— Ftcina  Veseto,  Ac.  "  The 
regions  adjaeent  to  Mount  Vesevus."  This  is  the  same  with  Vesu- 
vius, in  Campania,  about  six  miles  southeast  of  Neapolis,  or  Naples. 
It  appears  to  have  been  known  also  by  the  names  of  Vesvius  and 
Vesbius.  In  Virgirs  daya  it  was  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  the 
country  at  its  base,  btit^as  not  in  ^  state  of  volcanic  activity,  al- 
though it  possessed  numerous  indications  of  having  once  been  so. 
The  poet,  therefore,  alludes  merely  to  the  fertility  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  first  great  eruption  on  record  took  place  on  the 
S4tb  of  August,  A.D.  79,  when  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stable 
were  buried  under  showers  of  volcanic  Saifd,  iSt&nen,  and  seoric. 
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Ortt.  Anlus  Oelltus  informs  as  that  b«  bad  met  witH  an  acooant 
that  Virgil  originally  wrote  Nola  here,  but  that  being  afterward  not 
allowed  by  the  people  of  that  city  to  bring  down  some  water  to  his 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  altered  NoUi  to  ^a.  Gellias  himself 
seems  to  give  no  great  credit  to  this  story.  {Noct.  Att.,  rii.,  90.) 
**  It  is  not  probable,"  observes  Holdsworth,  **  that  Virgil  ever  thought 
of  Nola  in  this  place.  The  coast  from  Naples  is  very  fruitful,  and 
as  Virgil  is  supposed  have  written  this  at  or  near  Naples,  and  had 
this  coast  every  day  in  his  vie^,  it  it  likely  that  he  Should  pay  this 
cofflpliment  to  a  distant  town,  and  forget  his  favourite  eountry  1  I 
doubt  whether  the  land  about  Nola  merita  the  praises  here  given ; 
but  if  it  does,  it  is  comprehended  ttndtr  Clanius,  near  the  banks  of 
which  it  stands.** 

El  vacuis  Claniutf  &o.  **  And  the  Clanius,  unjust  to  depopulated 
Acerr«.**  Clanius  was  a  river  of  Campania,  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nines near  Nola,  and  towing  at  no  great  distant^  from  Aeerrtt, 
which  town  at  no  period  had  many  inhabitants,  iVom  th6  fVequeat 
and  destructive  inundations  of  this  river. 

929^932.  Quamqw.  <<  Each  kind  of  soil. '^  Supply  limram.^il«ra 
tU,  an  *uprA,  dec.  "  If  you  seek  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  loose  oi^ 
unusually  hard."  According  to  Julius  Grt^inue,  as  <}aoted  by'd<^ 
umella,  iensa  signifies  such  a  soil  as  admits  the  rain  with  diffieulty, 
is  easily  cracked  and  apt  to  gape,  and  so  let  in  the  sun  to  the  roots 
of  the  vines,  and,  in  a  manner,  to  strangle  the  young  plants.  This, 
therefore,  must  bd  a  hard  or  stitf*  soil.  Raray  on  the  other  hand, 
lets  the  showers  quite  through,  and  is  apt  to  be  dried  up  by  the 
sun.  This,  therefore,  must  be  a  loose  soil.  (Martyny  ad  lw:.y^ 
AfUe.  "  First.**— /«  »<rfttfo.  "  Where  the  ground  is  solid."  Supply 
loco. — Demitti.  **  To  be  sunk.*' — Et  pedibus  summasy  &c.  "  And 
will  level  with  your  feet  the  topmost  portion  of  the  soil."  Observe 
that  arena  is  often  taken  poetically  for  soil  of  any  kind.  (Compare 
Georg.y  i.,  106.) 

233-237.  B%  dterunty  rarumy  dcC.  "  If  soil  shall  be  Wanting  (to 
fill  the  pit),  the  ground  will  be  loose."  With  deerutU  Buppif  arendt, 
and  observe  the  employment  of  uber  in  the  simple  sense  of  humust 
OP  solum. — In  sua  ire  loca.  ^*  To  go  back  to  its  former  place,'* «.  e., 
to  fill  the  space  previously  occupied  by  it. — Superahit.  "  Shall  re- 
main over,**  with  the  additional  idea  of  rising  above  the  surface  or 
level  of  the  adjacent  ground.— Glehas  eunctantesy  dec.  "Expect 
sluggish  clods  and  stiff  ridges,"  i.  e.,  a  hard  soil,  difficult  to  pulver- 
ize, and,  when  ploughed,  rising  in  stiff  ridges.  (Valpyy  ad  foe.) — 
Terrain  pro$cinde.     '*Giv#  the  land  its  first  ploughing."    The  first 

Bn 
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ploughing  in  the  case  of  such  land  must  be  a  deep  one,  ^^vaHdujU" 
vends."  The  term  proscindere  was  a  technical  one  with  the  Roman 
fanners,  and  meant  to  plough  ground  for  the  first  time.  Thus  Varro 
remarks, "  terram  cum primum  arant,  proscindere  appellant."  {R.  R^ 
i.,  29,  2.) 

288-240.  Salsa  autem  tellus,  &c.  "  Salt"  and  "  bitter"  were  two 
epithets  applied  by  the  ancient  fafmers  to  two  different  kinds  of 
earth.  (Pallad,  ii.,  13.)  Diophanes,  in  the  Geoponica  (v.  7),  em- 
ploys, in  like  manner,  the  terms  mKpd  and  dXfivpd.  The  taste  of  the 
earth  was  supposed  to  be  communicated  to  the  wine  made  ftom  the 
grapes  produced  by  it.  {Crtopon-i  I.  c.) — Perhtbetur.  **  Is  commonly 
called," — Frugibus.  **For  grain,"  especially  corn. — MansueseU. 
"Is  meliorated ;"  literally,  "grows  mild." — Nee  Baccko  genus,  &c. 
*<  Nor  preserves  the  fame  of  its  lineage  unto  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
nor  their  former  reputation  unto  fruits,"  t.  e.,  in  a  soil  thus  abound- 
ing with  salt  both  vines  and  fruit-trees  degenerate. — Specimsn, 
**  An  indication  of  its  nature." 

24 1-247.  Spisso  vimine  qualos.  "  Baskets  of  thickly- woven  osiers.  '* 
— Colaqiu  prdlorum,  "And  the  strainers  of  the  wine-presses." 
These  were  also  a  kind  of  closely-woven  baskets,  made,  as  Cola- 
mella  informs  us,  of  Spanish  broom,  and  through  which  the  must 
was  percolated.  {Colum.,  xii.,  19.)  After  having  been  used,  they 
were  hung  up  in  the  smoke  to  preserve  them  from  the  effects  of 
moisture. — Hue.  "  Into  these.  "-^il<{  plenum.  "  Brim  full." — Elue- 
tabUur.  "Will  struggle  out."— Sopor.  Referring  to  the  taste  of 
the  expressed  water. — Manifestus,  We  have  given  here  the  punc- 
tuation adopted  by  Reiske,  Wakefield,  Jahn,  and  Wagner,  by  which 
manifestus  is  connected  in  construction  with  amaror.  The  common 
text  places  a  comma  after  manifestus^  and  thus  joins  it  to  sapor. — 
Ora  tristia  tentantum,  &c.  "  Will,  by  the  sensation  it  produces,  dis- 
tort into  wry  faces  the  countenances  of  those  who  taste  it ;"  liter- 
ally, "  will  twist  the  wry  faces,"  &c.  In  expressing  an  action,  epi- 
thets are  often  applied  to  objects  which  belong  to  them  properly 
only  while  that  action  lasts. 

249-258.  Haud  unquamj  &c.  "  It  never  crumbles  when  thrown 
about  from  one  hand  into  the  other."  Compare  the  version  of 
Voss :  "  Aus  einer  Hande  in  die  dLndere.^—LefUescit.  "  Adheres."— 
Hubendo.  "While  held."  Equivalent  to  dummanibushabetur. — Najc 
res.  "  Of  a  larger  size  than  ordinary."— Ji«/a  latior.  "  Prolific  be- 
yond due  measure." — Ah!  nimium  ne  sit  mihi,  &c.  "Ah  !  let  not 
that  too  fertile  soil  belong  to  me."— /*nmM  aristis.  "  At  the  first 
springing  of  the  grain;"  literally,  "in  the  first  ears."— Taa/«». 
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**  Though  silent,*' «.  e.,  silently — Scderaium.    *<  Hurtfal.''    EqniTa- 
lent  here  to  noxium. 

Picem.  **Tbe  sprnce  firs.*'  ^he  pieea  is  our  common  fir,  or 
pitch-tree,  observes  Martyn.— Taxi^«  noeente*.  '*  And  the  noxious 
yews."  The  leares  of  the  yews  are  extremely  poisonous  both  to 
men  and  cattle. — Hedertt  nigra.  The  common  ivy  is  meant.  The 
epithet  nigrm  has  reference  merely  to  the  colour  of  the  berries, 
whieh  are  black,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  its  dark-green  foliage.  (F«e, 
Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  63.) — Pandunt  vestigia.  **  Disclose  indications 
of  it,"  i.  e.y  afford  proof  of  this  chilly  nature  of  the  soil  by  being 
found  growing  in  it. 

259-261.  Hia  animadvereis,  &.C.  Having  explained  the  several 
sorts  of  soil,  he  proceeds  to  give  some  instructions  concerning  the 
planting  of  vines ;  and  speaks  of  the  trenches  which  are  to  be  made 
to  receive  the  plants  out  of  the  nursery ;  of  taking  care  that  the 
nursery  and  vineyard  should  have  a  like  soil ;  and  that  the  plants 
should  be  set  with  the  same  aspect  which  they  had  in  the  nursery. 
— Multo  ante.  He  means  long  before  the  spring,  the  time  for  plant- 
ing vines. — Excoqucre.  <*  To  prepare,"  t.  «.,  by  exposure  not  only 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  also  to  the  cold  and  frosts.  (Compare 
Columella,  xi.,  3,  13  :  **  Sicui  color  aeetati*^  ita  vis  frigoris  excoquit 
terram.") — Magnos  seroHtue,  dec.  *<  And  to  cut  the  large  hills  all 
over  with  trenches."  Observe  the  force  of  the  preposition  in  com- 
position. Martyn  conjectures  magnu^  of  which  Heyne  approves, 
though  he  does  not  admit  it  into  the  text.  But  the  true  readfng  is 
magnos.  The  poet  directs  that  the  trenches  be  cut  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  hills,  no  matter  how  large  these  latter  may  be,  and  that 
no  labour  be  spared. — Aquiloni  ostendere.  '*  To  expose  to  the  nor- 
thern wind,"  t.  c,  in  order  that  they  may  become  pervious  to  it,  and 
be  dried  out  and  rendered  friable.  (Compare  verse  262,  Optima  pu- 
tri,  dec.,  and  verse  263,  id  venti  curantj  &c.) 

262-^268.  Optima  piOriy  &c.  **  Those  fields  are  best  (for  tl^e  vine) 
with  a  crumbling  soil  "—Id.  The  rendeiing  the  soil,  namely,  crum- 
bling and  friable.^lia^/acte  jugera.  "  The  loosened  acres,"  t.  «., 
the  soil  loosened  by  his  bp&de.-^Robustus.  Observe  the  peculiat 
idea  implied  by  this  epithet,  namely,  that  of  deep  digging.  (Com- 
pare Georg.y  i.,  65.y^Ante  loeum  stmilem,  6lc:  **  Choose  out  the 
same  sort  of  soil  (as  that  of  the  parent  vineyard),  in  which  a  young 
growth  may  first  be  prepared  for  the  vines,  and  unto  which  they 
may  afterward  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  being  set  out."  The 
words  locum  similem  refer,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  to  two  separ- 
ate spots ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  nursery  where  the  cuttings  of 
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tiM  Tines  are  first  planted  {ubi  prima  pttreiur  wrboribus  tegu) ;  and 
the  second  is  the  new  vineyard  into  which  the  young  vines  are  to. 
be  renoyed  from  the  nursery,  and  where  they  are  to  continue. 
This  latter  place  is  alluded  to  in  the  words  tt  quo  moa  digestafaratur^ 

Arboribus.  Used  here  in  a  general  smise  for  ifitibuM. — Digtsta 
fsratur.  These  words  have  occasioned  some  trouble.  Voss,  mis- 
taking the  meaning  of  the  poet»  reads  teraiur.  Jahn,  following 
Waichert,  explains  them  correctly  by  **  trmufertUwr  ut  digerahtr,  ut 
iigefta  9it,"^Mulatam  igfufrenty  &c.  <'  Lest  the  young  plants  be 
ignorant  of  their  (new)  mother  (thus)  suddenly  changed,"  t.  «.,  lest 
they  do  not  take  kindly  to  her ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  that 
the  young  plants  may  not,  at  first,  distinguish  the  change  of  soil. 
MatFtm  is  here  used  to  express  the  earth  of  the  two  spots  indicated 
by  locum  nrniUm, 

860-273.  Ccdiregionem,  *«  The  quarter  of  the  sky."  The  aspect 
of  the  young  plants,  as  to  the  north,  east,  &.c.,  should  alsa  be  re- 
garded, that  the  same  may  be  preserved  when  transplanted  to  the 
nursery  or  the  vineyard. — (^t^e^uc.  **  Each  slip.*'-^ilxr.  **  To  tho 
north  pole." — Adeo  in  Uneris,  6lo.  "  Of  so  jnuch  force  is  habit  in 
tender  years."  Supply  anms. — This  notion  of  the  necessity  to  re- 
plant trees  in  exactly  the  same  position,  according  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  in  which  they  had  stood,  appears  to  be  of  great  antn 
qulty.  Theophrastus  says,  the  position  of  trees  must  be  regarded, 
as  to  norths  east,  or  south  (ii.,  7).  Columella  also  advises  that  all 
trees  should  be  marked  be6>re  they  are  taken  out  of  the  nursery, 
and  adds,  that  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  preserve  the  saoEie  as- 
pect to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  (v.,  6).  Pliny,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  this  care  not  to  be  requisite,  because  the  men- 
tion of  it  has  been  omitted  by  Cato,  and  adds,  that  some  affect  the 
very  contrary  position  in  vines  and  figs,  thinking  that  by  this  means 
the  leaves  grow  thicker,  to  defend  the  fruit,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
so  ready  ta  drop  off.  (if.  N. ,  xvil ,11.)  Miller  avows  that  be  could 
not  discover  the  least  difference  in  the  growth  of  trees  so  placed 
and  others  reversed.  The  most  adventurous,  as  well  as  the  most 
successful  and  intelligent  of  modern  planters,  Sir  H.  Stewart,  de- 
clares that,  after  long  experience,  he  not  only  coincides  in  opioioii 
with  Miller,  but,  in  certain  cases,  reoommends  loosening  the  roots, 
and  wheeling  round  trees  in  the  spots  where  they  stand.  (PUnitr'M 
Guide,  2d  ed.,  138,  note  7,  Edinb.,  1828,  quoted  by  Valpy,  ad  loe.) 

273-275.  Collibus,  an  piano^  dec.  Here  the  poet  shows  the  differ- 
ent way  of  planting  a  plain  or  a  hill.  In  a  plain  the  vines  are  to 
be  planted  olose,  but  on  a  hill  they  are  to  be  k^  at  greater  dw» 
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tances. — Melius  »ii»  The  qaestioa  to  be  ooasidered  is  not  whether, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  viae  will  flourish  better  on  hUls  or  on  the 
plain,  but  it  is  to  be  taken  under  one  or  the  other  of  two  aspects : 
first,  whether,  considering  the  nature  of  your  land,  the  intended 
vineyard  is  likely  to  answer  better  on  the  acclivities  or  on  the 
plain  ;  and,  secondly,  whether,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vine 
which  you  mean  to  plant,  hilly  or  level  land  best  suits  it.  (Valptf, 
ad  loc,)-^Si  pinguis  agros,  &c.  **  If  you  shall  lay  out  the  fields  of  a 
rich  plain,"  t.  e.,  for  a  vineyard. — In  dento  nm  9egmor,  die.  **  The 
▼ine  is  not  the  less  productive  in  a  closely-planted  soil.'*  Deiuo 
ubere  is  equivalent  merely  to  deruo  solo. 

276-278.  Sin.  Supply  metabere. — Tumidis  aeclive.  "  Gently  as- 
cending with  rising  grounds,*'  «.  c,  rising  in  hillocks. — Sujnnos. 
"Sloping." — Indidgt  ordinibus.  "Make  the  rows  wider."  (Com- 
pare the  explanation  of  Servius  :  **  Ordines  effice  largiares.") — Nee 
seeiu*  omnis,  dec.  **  Nor  less  (in  either  case),  your  vines  being  set 
out,  let  the  path  between  each  row  be  exactly  even,  a  line  being 
cut  in  the  ground  for  that  purpose,"  t.  e ,  whether  you  plant  wide 
or  thick,  observe  always  to  plant  at  equal  distances,  for  the  reasons 
given  afterward.  The  usual  mode  of  arranging  vines,  young  trees, 
d&c,  was  the  quincunx,  the  form  of  whicih  is  here  given : 

•  •         •         • 

•  •         # 

•  •         •         • 

•  •         • 

•  •         •         • 

The  testimony  of  Pliny  is  express  on  this  subject :  *' In  disponen- 
dit  arboribus,  arbustisque  ac  vineis^  quineuneialis  ordimtm  ratio  vulgmia 
ei  necessaria,  non  perflatu  modo  utilise  verum  et  adrpeetu  grata^  quoque 
modo  inhuare,  in  ardmem  se porrigenie  versu."  (H.  N.,  xvii.,  U,  16.) 
The  reference,  also,  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Roman  cohorts  in 
battle,  made  by  the  poet  immediately  after,  clearly  points  to  the 
quincunx  order.  It  is  singular,  therefore,  that  some  Commentators 
suppose  Virgil  to  be  here  referring  to  a  square,  and,  what  is  more, 
to  be  actually  describing  such  an  arrangement  of  trees.  The  poet, 
on  the  contrary,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  quinconx  onler  in 
the  case  of  vines,  dec,  was  well  known,  merely  calls  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  importance  of  equal  spaces  or  distances  between 
them ;  and  in  this  lies  the  point  of  comparison  with  the  Roman 
cohorts. 

In  unguem.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  statuaries 
and  oUMr  woricers  in  marble,  who  draw  the  edge  of  the  nail  over 
Dd2 
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the  sarface  of  their  work,  in  order  to  detect  any  flaw  in  the  join'- 
ing.    It  thus  comes  to  signify  "  accurately,"  "  exactly,"  &c. 

279-287.  Cohortes  explicuit.  "Has  deployed  its  cohorts,"  t.  e., 
has  extended  or  drawn  them  out  in  battle  array.  A  Roman  legion 
contained  ten  cohorts,  which  were  usually  drawn  up  in  a  quincunx 
order. — Stetit.  "  Has  taken  its  station." — Direclaque  acies.  "And 
the  lines  have  been  marshalled." — Duhius  errat.  While  it  is  as  yet 
uncertain  from  what  point  and  when  the  battle  will  begin. — Omnia 
sint  paribus,  dec.  "  In  this  same  way  let  all  parts  of  your  vineyard 
be  measured  off  into  avenues  of  equal  size."  With  omnia  supply 
loca. — Animum  pascat  inanem.  "  May  idly  gratify  the  mind." — In 
vacuum.    "  Into  free  and  open  space." 

288-297.  Forsitan  et,  acrobibus,  dec.  The  subject  of  this  para- 
graph is  the  depth  of  the  trenches.  The  poet  says  the  vine  may 
even  be  planted  in  a  shallow  trench ;  but  great  trees  require  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  of  these  he  cites  the  aesculus  as  an  example 
and  takes  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  noble  description  of  that  tree 
— Fastigia.  "  Their  depths."  The  term  properly  refers  to  the 
*  elevation  of  their  sides  from  the  bottom.  Compare  the  analogous 
usage  of  altua. — Ausim.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  would  venture." 
The  Roman  husbandmen  seem  not  to  have  been  well  agreed  about 
the  depth  of  their  trenches  for  planting  vines.  Virgil  seems  to 
approve  of  a  shallow  trench,  but  he  speaks  of  it  with  caution.  He 
does  not  lay  it  down  as  an  absolute  rule,  in  which  all  were  agreed, 
but  only  says  that  he  himself  would  venture  to  do  so  ;  in  which  he 
seems  to  hint  that  the  common  practice  of  his  time  was  different. 
— Altior  ac  penitus,  &c.  "  A  tree,  (on  the  other  hand),  fixes  itself 
deeper  and  far  into  the  earth."  Dejigitur  is  here  equivalent  to  ie- 
Jigitse. 

JEsculus.  Consult  note  on  verse  16. — Qw«,  quantum  vertiee,  &c. 
Repeated  of  the  oak,  at  JEn.y  iv.,  445,  seq.  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight  ob- 
serves, remarks  Valpy,  that  th6  oak  in  few  soils  roots  more  than 
four  or  five  feet.  —  MuUosque  nepoteSf  dtc.  "  And  outlasts  many 
descents  of  men,  rolling  onward,  as  it  continues  to  exist,  many  a 
generation,"  t.  «.,  surviving  while  many  generations  roll  by.  Ob- 
serve the  poetic  construction  in  volvens  s<Bcula,  for  dum  sacula  vol- 
vuntur. — Media  ipsa.     "  Itself  in  the  midst." 

298-300.  Neve  tibi  ad  solem,  &c.  In  this  passage  are  several 
short  precepts  relating  to  vineyards,  with  a  beautiful  account  of  the 
danger  of  intermixing  wild  olives  with  the  vines,  lest  a  fire  should 
kindle  among  them  and  destroy  the  vineyards.  —  Vergant  wuta, 
ColameUa,  speaking  of  the  aspect  of  a  vineyard,  teUs  us  that  th« 
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ancients  were  greatly  divided  about  it.  He  recommends  a  sonthem 
aspect  iTi  cold  places,  and  an  eastern  aspect  in  warm  places,  if  they 
be  not  subject  to  be  infested  with  the  east  and  soath  winds,  as  on 
the  seacoast  of  Betica ;  in  which  case,  he  says,  they  are  bettei 
opposed  to  the  north  or  west.  (Colum.,  iii.,  12, 6.)— Coru/ttm.  The 
hazel  has  a  large,  spreading  root,  which,  together  with  its  shade, 
would  injure  the  yiues.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  of  roasting 
the  entrails  of  the  goat  on  hazel  spita,    {Martyn,  ad  loc.) 

Neve  fiageUa  summa  pete^  &c.  "  Neither  seek  after  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  shoots,  nor  gather  your  cuttings  from  the  highest  part  of 
the  vine."  Two  precepts  are  here  given,  to  the  following  effect : 
Ist.  Tou  must  not  make  use  of  the  upper  j>art  of  the  shoot  of  the 
vine  ;  and,  2d.  You  must  not  take  the  shoots  themselves  from  the 
top.  Columella  says  that  the  best  cuttings  are  those  which  are 
taken  from  the  body ;  the  next,  from  the  branches ;  and  the  third, 
from  the  top  of  the  vine,  which  soonest  take,  and  are  most  fruitful, 
but  soonest  grow  old.  Miller  observes,  you  should  always  make 
choice  of  such  shoots  as  are  strong  and  well  ripened,  of  the  last 
year's  growth ;  and  you  should  always  cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoot  itself,  so  as  to  leave  the  cutting  about  sixteen  inches  long. 
The  upper  part  of  the  shoot,  according  to  this  same  authority,  it 
never  so  well  ripened  as  the  lower  part,  which  was  produced  early 
in  the  spring,  so  that,  if  it  does  take  root,  it  never  makes  so  good 
a  plant  as  otherwise,  for  its  wood,  being  spongy  and  soft,  admits 
the  moisture  too  freely,  whereby  the  plant  will  be  luxuriant  in 
growth,  but  (differing  in  this  from  Columella)  never  so  fruitftil  as 
those  whose  wood  is  closer  and  more  compact. 

301-302.  Tantus  anvoir  terra  !  The  meaning  is,  that  those  shoots 
which  grow  towards  the  middle,  and  are,  therefore,  nearer  the  earth, 
contract  such  a  liking  to  it,  that  they  take  better  in  it.  —  Semina. 
"  The  shoots,"  whence  other  vines  are  to  spring.  A  blunt  knife 
not  only  increases  the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  but  also  tears  the 
vines,  and  makes  wounds  that  are  not  apt  to  heal.  — Neve  olea  «^ 
vestres  insert,  <fec.  "  Nor  plant  among  your  vines  stems  of  the  wild 
olive,"  t.  «.,  as  supports  for  the  vines.  We  have  followed  here  the 
explanation  of  Voss,  Heyne,  and  others.  Wagner,  on  the  contrary, 
maintains  that  the  poet  refers  to  the  grafting  of  domesticated  olives 
on  wild  ones,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  reads  olea  tilves^ 
tris  insere  truncos.  Nothing,  however,  appears  more  erroneous" than 
this.    The  poet  refers  throughout  to  vines  and  vineyards. 

305-314.  Robora,  "The  solid  wood."— TVtem  nermu.  "The 
whole  vineyard."    The  vineyard  is  called  in  poetic  language  nm^^ 
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becaaie  resembiiDg  a  grore  in  the  numerous  trees  that  cover  it, 
and  along  which  the  vines  are  twining.«-Z2uit.  "  Sends  rapidly 
upward.'*— ii  vertice,  "  From  on  high."  Voss  very  strangely  ren- 
ders this,  **  from  the  summit  of  the  bill  which  the  vineyard  has  to 
the  north." — Silvia,  Equivalent  here  to  arboribus,  and  referring  to 
the  trees  in  the  vineyard. — Hoc  vM.  Supply  accidit.  —  Non  a  stirpt 
taUnt,  &c.  They  are  without  strength  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  nor  can  they,  even  when  cut,  recover,  and  spring  up  again 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  like  unto  their  former  selves."  The 
stem  of  the  vine,  burned  off  near  the  ground,  has  no  strength  re- 
maining, nor,  when  the  stem  is  cut  away,  can  new  sprouts  come 
forth  from  the  roots.  The  wild  olive,  on  the  other  hand»  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief,  survives  the  disaster,  and  again  puts  forth  its 
bitter  leaves. — Infelix.  "Unproductive."  —  Supcrtu.  "Survives 
(the  disaster)." 

315-320.  Tom  prudena  permadeat  wctor.  "  Appear  so  sagacious 
an  adviser  as  to  persuade  thee." — Rigidam.  "Stiffened." — CIom- 
dit.  "  Binds  up." — Semine  jacto.  "  If  the  young  cuttings  be  then 
planted  out." —  Conereiam  patitw  radicem,  t&c.  "  Suffers  the  fro- 
zen root  to  attach  itself  closely  to  the  ground."  With  affigere  sup- 
ply «e. — Candidd  venit  avis,  <Scc,  A  poetic  circumlocution  for  the 
Stork,  a  bird  of  passage,  which  comes  into  Italy  in  the  spring,  or, 
according  to  Pliny,  in  the  summer,  meaning,  probably,  the  com- 
mencement of  that  season.^--Jnt79«4  cdubris.  Pliny  says  that  storks 
were  held  in  such  esteem  in  Thessaly,  on  account  of  their  destroy- 
ing serpents,  that  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  kill  one  of  these  birds, 
and  the  punishment  was  the  same  as  for  murder. 

323-336.  Adeo.  "Too,"  or  "  still  farther."  Equivalent  here  to 
eiiam,  though  with  somewhat  more  of  force.  {Wagiier,  QwttL 
Virg.f  xxvi.,  6.)'-~GenUaliA.  "  Genial."-^ Turn  ptUar  ommpotens,  Ac. 
"  Then  i£ther,  omnipotent  father,  descends  in  fertilizing  showers," 
&o.  iEther,  or  the  upper  air,  was  poetically  typified  by  Jupiter ; 
the  earth,  by  Juno ;  the  fecundation  of  the  earth  by  rain  is  there- 
fore represented  as  a  marriage. — Ei  omnes  tnagnus  alit,  &c.  "And 
vast  in  himself,  commingled  with  her  vast  frame,  nourishes  all  her 
offspring." 

Avia  virgulta.  "The  retired  thickets."— Partitrif  ainuu  ager. 
"  The  benignant  earth  teems  with  being." — Supemt.  "  Abounds." 
— Germina,  This  reading  (supported  by  MSS.  authority)  is  far 
preferable  to  gramina,  the  commoA  lection.  The  context  relates 
to  the  fruits  of  trees,  &c.,  not  to  grw.^TrudU  gtfnma^  *<Pnts 
f^rth  its  biids." 
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9901^339.  Creteeittis.  Beniief  (ad  ManU.,  ii.,  438)  eonjecturat 
nMscentis,  whieb  is  certainly  more  poetical. — Aliutme  hab»isse  tttuh 
rem.  The  poet  means  that  at  the  creation,  and  for  a  long  time  af* 
terward,  there  was  a  continuation  of  spring,  in  order  that  the  diA 
ferent  races  might  haire  time  to  grow  hardy  before  a  more  inclem- 
ent season  shovid  begin. — Crediderim.  «<  For  my  part,  I  believe.** 
Obserre  the  force  of  the  sobjonctiTe  in  modifying  an  assertiott.*^ 
Vtr  agrebat.  *•  Enjoyed  continoous  spring.*'  Obsenre  the  emiploy* 
ment  of  the  imperfect  to  denote  eontinuons  action ;  and  aa  regards 
the  phrase  itself,  eompere  the  well-known  expression,  diem  feUmn 
agere,  —  Quum  frima  pecudett  Ac.  ••What  time  the  firatHcreated 
herds  drank  in  the  hgbt  ef  day.*'  Voss,  with  less  correctness, 
makes  prima  equivalent  here,  in  poetic  idiom,  to  prtumm,  *•  first. '*-^ 
Terrea  progeniet.  ••  The  earth-born  race.'*  The  common  text  baa 
ferrea,  but  this  neither  harmonizes  with  the  context,  nor  with  the 
ancient  legends  respecting  the  earliest  race  of  men.  The  iron  age 
came  long  after.  Besides,  Lactantias  {fn$t.,  ii.^  10)  and  Philargyr« 
nis  read  terrea ;  and  the  latter  remarks,  in  exf^anation  of  it,  **  Quia 
eredkum  est  primo  hominee  e  terrft  natoSf  a  quA  kumo  h&mine*  exitH* 
nuAant  dictos,^*  This  same  reading  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
Bentley  {ad  Horat.y  Epod.,  ii.,  18),  and  has  been  admitted  into  the 
text  by  Voss,  Jahn,  and  Wagner. — Duns.  "  Rogged,"  i.  *.,  not  aa 
yet  softened  down  by  enlture. — Sidera.  The  stars  were  regarded 
by  the  earlier  (rreeks  as  animated  and  divine  in  their  natorea. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  been  created  after  the  earth,  and  to 
be  nourished  by  exhalations  from  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  world* 
encircling  Oceanus.    {Voee,  ad  loc.) 

343-345.  Nee  ret  hune  tenerc^  dtc.  •*  Nor  covdd  the  (as  yet)  ten* 
der  productions  of  earth  endure  tbt»  toil;*'  t.  e.,  the  toil  and  risk  of 
jprowing  up  to  maturity.  These  lines  do  not  belong  to  the  clause 
immediately  preceding,  namely,  from  verse  836  to  342  inclusive, 
but  to  the  passage  before  this.  They  have  no  reference,  therefore, 
to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  the  newty-created  plants,  as  some 
suppose,  but  contain  merely  a  general  allusion  fo  spring,  and  its 
grateful  intervention,  as  a  period  of  comparative  repose,  between 
the  storms  of  winter  and  the  scorching  heats  of  summer.  The 
meaning,  therefore,  is  simf^  this,  that  the  young  plants  could  not 
grow- up  and  become  gradually  hardy,  did  not  spring  intervene,  aa 
a  season  of  quiet  repose  between  winter  and  summer.  There  is  no 
need,  therefore,  of  our  regarding  possentt  tret,  and  esBciperet,  aa  put 
Mspeetively  for  potausent,  ivitsety  and  excepiaeet. 

m  nan  ttmtaqmee,  dte.    "DM not  ao  long  a  period  of  Mpaee  tm- 
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terrene,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  sky  foster  (daring  its  continn- 
aoce)  the  earth,"  t.  e.,  and  a  mild  and  indalgent  sky,  as  is  that  of 
spring. — Exciperet.  The  idea  of  fostering  is  borrowed  here  frooa 
the  taking  up  and  fostering  of  a  new-born  infant. 

346-348.  Quod  tuperest.  "As  to  what  remains,"  t.  c,  to  pursue 
the  subject  to  its  close.  A  form  of  expression  borrowed  from  Lu- 
cretius (iii.,  351 ;  v.,  770). — QtuBcumque  premeg,  inc.  "Whatever 
cuttings  you  shall  put  down  throughout  your  grounds."  Marty  a 
makes  the  poet  refer  here  merely  to  layers ;  but  premere  may  be 
used  of  planting  in  general,  and  it  is  to  be  so  understood  here. 
(Compare  Columella.^  iii.,  15,  4;  and  Georg.,  iv.,  131.) — Sparge  fimo 
pingui,  dec.  Columella  informs  us,  that  these  directions  about  bury- 
ing stones  and  shells  are  taken  from  Mago  the  Carthaginian,  who 
also  advises  dunging,  but  adds  that  grape-stones  ought  to  be  mixed 
with  the  dung.  {Cdum.y  iii.,  16, 4.) — Lapidem  bibulum.  "  Bibulous 
stones,"  i  e.,  pumice  or  sandstone. — SquakrUes  concha^.  "  Rough 
shdls,"  f .  «.,  such  as  would  not  lie  closely  together,  but  would  allow 
of  small  openings  between  them,  through  which  the  air  and  water 
may  come  to  the  roots.  Evelyn  says,  however,  that  such  things 
as  these  ought  to  be  removed  after  a  competent  time,  else  the  ver- 
min, snails,  and  insects,  which  they  produce  and  shelter,  will  gnaw 
and  greatly  injure  the  bark. 

34S}-363.  Tenuisque  subibU  halitus,  **  And  a  fine  yapour  will  pen- 
etrate them."  This  remark  arises,  probably,  froo),  the  impression 
that  a  circulation  of  air  is  requisite  for  the  root. — Atque  animos  toL- 
lent  tata.  "  And  the  plants  will  take  courage,"  t.  e.,  will  become 
fresh  and  vigorous. — Jamque  reperti,  qui.  "  Some,  too,  have  been 
found  before  this,  who." — Ingentis  pondere  tester.  "  And  with  tlie 
weight  of  a  great  potsherd,"  t.  e.,  and  with  a  large  and  heavy  pot- 
sherd.— Hoc  effugos  munimetiy  dec.  "  This  is  a  protection  against 
heavy  showers."  Observe  that  hoc  in  this  line,  and  hoc  in  the  next, 
both  refer  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  are  not  analogous  to  the 
Greek  tovto  fiev  and  tovto  6i.  The  stone  and  the  potsherd  both 
serve  as  a  species  of  defence  against  heavy  rains,  and,  besides  this 
(a  circumstance  not  mentioned  by  the  poet),  the  potsherd  being  re- 
tentive of  warmth,  the  young  vine  will  escape  any  chilling  by  night. 
— Hoc,  ubi  hiuUa,  &c.  "This  (is  a  protection)  when  the  heat- 
bringing  dog-star  cleaves  with  thirst  the  gaping  fields." 

364-357.  Seminibus  pogitis,  &c.  "  After  the  cuttings  are  planted, 
it  remains  to  loosen  the  earth  often  at  the  roots,  and  to  ply  vigor- 
ously the  hard  two-pronged  drags."  The  meaning  of  this  passage 
(8  generaHy  misunderstood.    The  common  text  has  deducere,  wfaieb 
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is  rendered  *'  to  draw  up,"  or  "  gather.**  Such,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  idea  which  the  poet  intends  to  express,  and  the  trde 
reading  is  undoubtedly  diducere,  which  gives  a  very  good  sense. 
The  earth  must  often  be  loosened  and  broken  up  around  the  bottom 
of  the  cutting,  but  then  this  must  be  done  gently,  and  without  any 
instrument,  lest  injury  be  done  thereby  to  the  tender  stem.  No 
verb  expresses  better  than  diduco  the  meaning  here  alluded  to, 
namely,  that  of  breaking  up  and  loosening  gently.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ground  at  a  distance  from  the  cutting  is  to  be  broken  up 
by  drags,  or  the  plough,  where  force  can  do  no  harm.  With  regard 
to  covering  up  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  with  earth,  the  meaning 
assigned  to  deducere  terramy  &c.,  this,  it  may  be  observed,  ought 
never  to  be  done ;  nay,  even  the  trenches  in  which  the  cuttinga 
are  placed  ought  never  to  be  filled  with  earth  to  the  top,  in  order 
thai  the  cuttings  may  send  their  roots  downward. 

Capita.  The  term  caput  means  the  bottom  no  less  than  the  top 
of  anything.  (Compare  Cato,  R.  R.,  38  :  "  circum  capita  addito  tier- 
cus;  circum  capita  sanito;"  and  compare  JEn.j  vi.,  360)— Btd«il». 
By  bidens  appears  to  be  meant  an  instrument  with  two  hooked  iron 
teeth,  called  by  farmers  a  drag. — Lttctantes  juvencos.  "  The  oxen 
struggling  with  their  work.**  This  expression,  and  presso  tub  vih 
mere,  in  the  previous  hne,  are  meant  to  imply  deep  ploughing  in 
vineyards. 

358-361.  Rasa  hastilia  virga,  "Spears  of  peeled  rods,*'  t.  «., 
poles  resembling  spear  handles,  and  from  which  the  bark  has  been 
stripped  off. — Furcasque  valentet.  We  have  given  valenus^  D«ith 
Brunck,  Voss,  Jahn,  and  Wagner,  on  the  authority  of  the  best  MSS. 
The  common  reading  is  furcasque  bicomes. — Summasque  sequi,  dec. 
"  And  follow  the  stages  to  the  tops  of  the  elms.**  Tabulata  prop- 
erly means  stories  in  a  house,  but  is  here  applied  to  the  boughs 
projecting  laterally,  and  trimmed  into  stages,  on  which  the  vine 
branches  were  trained.     {Valpy,  ad  loc.) 

363-366.  Et.  "  And  also.'*— Se  agit.  "  Spreads  itself. *'—La«t 
per  purum,  dtc.  .  "  Being  sent  onward  through  the  open  air,  with 
slackened  reins.'*  A  metaphor  taken  from  horse-racing,  but  cen- 
sured by  some  as  a  little  harsh  when  applied  to  the  growth  of  a 
tree.  Lucretius,  however,  had  used  the  same  metaphor  befote 
our  poet  (v.  795). —  Per  purum.  Supply  aera.—Ipsa.  Supply 
vitis,  which  may  be  easily  inferred  from  '*  prima  atas,""  dec,  in 
verse  362.— S^d  umis  carpenda,  dtc.  "  But  the  leaves  arc  to  be 
nipped  by  the  thumb  and  finger  ;*'  literally,  "  by  the  bent  band*.'* 
-^hutrqus  Ugenda.    "  And  are  to  be  culled  here  and  there.*'    This 
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la  DO  instance  of  tmesis  for  vnitrlegenia^  but  inter  is  used  adrerbi- 
ally,  as  Wunderlich  correctly  remarks  {ad  vers.  351). 

368-370.  Stringe  comas.  "  Cut  off  the  upper  twigs."  {Voss,  ad 
loc.) — Brachia  tonde.  '*  Lop  off  the  side  branches." — Ante.  **  Be- 
fore  this." — Dura  imperia,    "  A  harsh  empire." 

371-380.  Texenda  sepes  etiam,  <Slc.  Here  the  poet  speaks  of  ma- 
king hedges  to  keep  out  cattle,  and  especially  goats,  whence  the 
he  takes  occasion  to  digress  into  an  account  of  the  sacrifices  to 
Bacchus,  the  origin  of  the  drama,  &c. — Et  pecus.  omne  tenendvm. 
**  And  all  sorts  of  cattle  to  be  kept  out ;"  literally,  "  to  be  re- 
strained." Tenendum,  for  continendum. — Frons,  The  leaf  taken  for 
the  vine  itself. — Imprudensque  labofum.  *'  And  unaware  of  coming 
toils."  By  lahorum  are  here  meant  the  toils  and  hardships  that  are 
to  be  encountered  by  the  young  plant  in  coming  to  maturity,  among 
which  are  particularly  to  be  included  the  injuries  it  is  liable  to  re- 
ceiye  from  cattle. — Super  indignas  hiemes.  *^  Besides  winters  of 
nnmerited  severity,"  t.  «.,  merciless  or  cruel  ones.  (Compare  the 
Ql^planation  of  Heyne :  ^*  quibus  digna  non  est;  quas  immerito palitur.**) 

Sileestres  uri.  *'  The  wild  bulls."  Not  to  be  confoaoded  with 
either  the  bison  or  the  buffalo.  (Consult  Dictionary  of  ArUiquities^ 
JtJUhort's  ed-i  s.  v.  Bison,  Bubalis.) — Caprcaque  sequaces.  "  And  the 
persecuting  goats/'-^/Wuditn/.  *•  Do  wanton  injury." — Pascuntur. 
For  quam pascuntur.  "On  whiph  browse." — Cand  concreta  pruind. 
"Stiff  with  hoary  frost."  The  poet  means  that  neither  frost,  nor 
^treme  heat,  striking  an  arid  soil  on  a  rocky  bottom,  is  so  injuri- 
ous. By  scopulis  arentibus  we  must  understand  vineyards  planted 
Oft  a  rocky  soil,  which,  therefore,  suffer  most  in  dry  weather. 
{J^rtyn,  ad  loc.) — Aujt  gravis  incumbens,  <fcc.  "  Or  the  burning  heat 
beating  upon  the  thirsting  xocks.''—Durique  venerium  dentis..  Con- 
sult note  on  verse  196. 

381-384.  Et  veteres  ineunt,  <fec.  •'  And  the  ancient  plays  enter  on 
the  stage,"  i.  e.,  and  the  early  drama  takes  its  rise.  The  sacrifice 
of  the  goat  {rftdyog)  to  Bacchus  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
origin  of  tragedy  {Tpa,y(f}6Ca)  and  other  dramatic  performances. 
(Diet.  Antiq,,  a.  v.  Tragvdia,  &c.) — Proscenia.  In  the  ancient  the- 
atres, the  whole  space  from  the  scena,  or  rear  wall  of  the  stage,  to 
the  orchestra  was  termed  the  proscenium,  forming  what  we  should 
call  the  real  stage. — Prctmiague  ingeniis^  &c.  '  ;From  this  same 
oause),  moreover,  the  Athenians  proposed  rewards  for  genius 
throughout  the  villages  and  the  cross-roads."  The  allusion  is  still 
tq  the  early  historjr  of  the  drama,  when  a  goat  was  the  prize  given 
to  Ihe  successful  competitor,  and  the  celebration  took  place  at  the 
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vwal  jyioBymi.^Thetidm.  The  AtbeaiftnSb  so  called«  as  the  deteead- 
ants  of  Theseus,  their  ancient  liiag.^^Atfue  itUer  pocula^  &a  The 
allusion  is  now  to  the  A*c9lia  (a««u^ta),  or  the  leapiag  upon  the 
leathern  bag,  one  of  the  many  kinds  ef  amusements  in  which  the 
Athenians  indulged  during  the  iestivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
They  saorifioed  a  goat  to  the  god,  made  a  wine-bag  out  of  the  skin, 
smeared  it  with  oil,  aad  then  tried  to  dance  upon  it.  The  various 
accidents  accompanying  this  attempt  afforded  great  amusement  to 
the  spectators.  He  who  succeeded  was  victor,  and  received  the 
akin  of  wine  as  his  reward. — Unctag  per  Mtres.  **  On  the  wine-skins 
smeared  with  oil." 

885*387.  Ausmmcolam.  The  inhabitanto  of  Italy  are  now  meant, 
more  particularly  the  Latins,  who  had  become  united  into  one  peo- 
ple with  the  Trcjan  fbUowers  of  i£neaa.  The  poeta  use  the  term 
Ausonia  as  an  appellation  for  all  Italy.  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
the  name  belonged  to  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  through  which  the 
Ausones,  one  of  the  ancient  races  of  Italy,  had  spread  themselves. 
Niebtthr  makes  the  Ausones  a  portion  of  the  great  Oscan  nation.^- 
Yernbus  tfumniltt  luduni,  d&c.  The  Italian  communities*  too,  re- 
marks the  poet,  have  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  acoompanied 
with  song  and  drollery. — Oraque  corUeib%is  sumunt,  6lo.  **  And  put 
on  hideous  masks  made  of  hollow  bark.*'  Amid  their  mummeries 
on  these  occasions,  they  wore  bark  masks,  of  a  hideous  expreasioa, 
lor  the  purpose  of  scaring.   ^ 

368-^2.  Tibique  o$cilla,  die.  "<  And  in  honour  of  thee  hang  up 
the  mild  oscilla  on  the  tall  pine."  OsdUum^  a  diminutive  through 
•tcti/tfm,  from  o«,  means,  properly,  "  a  little  face,"  and  was  the  term 
applied  to  faces  or  heads  of  Bacchus,  which  were  suspended  in  the 
vaneyards  to  be  turned  in  every  direction  by  the  wind.  Whtchso- 
iKver  way  they  looked,  they  were  supposed  to  make  the  vines  and 
elher  thinga  in  that  quarter  fruitful  The  left-hand  figure  in  the 
annexed  woodcut  is  taken  frooa  an  osciUum  of  white  marble  in  the 
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British  Museum.  The  back  of  the  head  is  wanting,  and  it  is  con- 
cave within.  It  represents  the  countenance  of  Bacchus  with  a  mild 
and  propitious  expression  (molUt  honestum).  The  metallic  ring  by 
which  the  marble  was  suspended  still  remains.  The  other  figure 
is  from  an  ancient  gem,  representing  a  tree  with  four  oscilla  hang 
opon  its  branches.  From  this  noun  came  the  verb  oscillo,  meaning 
**  to  swing."  Swinging  {oseiUatio)  was  among  the  bodily  exercises 
practised  by  the  Romans. 

ValUsque  anay  salttuque  profundi.  Not  only  the  vineyards,  but 
the  valleys  and  the  fields  in  general,  feel  the  propitious  influence 
of  the  god. — El  quocumque.  "  And  every  other  quarter  unto  which." 
^^CireutH  caput  egit  koneatum.  "  Has  swung  around  his  propitious 
visage." 

993^96.  Dicemus.  «♦  Will  we  ascribe." — Suum konorem.  "The 
honour  that  is  his  due,"  t.  «.,  that  belongs  of  right  to  him  for  all  his 
favours  unto  man^— Car miTit^x  patriis,  **  In  ancient  strains,"  t.  e., 
in  strains  that  iKtve  come  down  to  us  from  otir  fathers.  The  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus  was  of  early  origin  in  both  Greece  and  Italy. — 
Laneesque  et  liba,  "  Both  dishes  (of  first  fruits)  and  sacred  cakes.* 
Not,  as  Heyne  says,  dishes  containing  sacred  cakes,  but  each  dis- 
tinct from  the  other.  The  dishes  contained  fruits  of  all  kinds ;  the 
cakes  were  made  of  meal,  milk,  eggs,  and  oil,  and,  when  done,  were 
covered  over  with  honey  while  yet  warm.  (Vom,  ad  /«;.) — Ductus 
cornu.  The  victim  was  always  led  with  a  slack  rope  to  the  altar, 
for  if  it  was  reluctant  to  approach,  this  was  deemed  a  bad  omen. — 
Stabit.  Another  favourable  omen  was  the  victim's  standing  quietly 
at  the  altar. — Sacer.  Because  selected  for  the  occasion. — In  veru 
bus  colurnis.    "  On  hazel  spits."    Consult  note  on  verse  299. 

397-402.  Est  etiam  ille  labor^  &c.  He  now  returns  to  the  vine- 
yards, and  shows  what  labour  farther  attends  the  culture  of  them, 
in  frequent  digging,  dressing,  and  pruning. — Cut  nunquam  exhausHy 
&c.  "  Which  Qan  never  be  suflSciently  gone  through  with." — Ster- 
num. "  Continually."  For  in  atemum, — Omne  levandum,  &c.  *»  The 
whole  vineyard  is  to  be  lightened  of  its  leaves,"  t.  e.,  the  leaves  of 
the  vines  throughout  the  entire  vineyard  must  be  thinned.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  give  the  sun  a  greater  power  in  ripening  the  fruit. 
Observe  the  employment  of  nemus  for  ifinea,  and  consult  note  on 
verse  308. — Redit  actus  in  orbcm.  *'  Returns  in  circling  course." — 
Sua  per  vestigia.     '*  Along  her  former  footsteps." 

403-407.  Ac  jam  olim.  **  And  now  at  length. " — Decussit  honorem, 
**  Has  shaken  down  their  leafy  honours,  "--rjam  turn.  **  Even  tbeiL" 
— Acer  ntsticus.    '*The  diligent  husbandman."    The  vine-dreeaer 
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(vinUor)  is,  in  fact,  meant.-— £<  eurvo  Satumi  dentet  dec.  **  And,  re* 
moving  the  useless  roots,  pursues  with  the  curved  hook  of  Saturn 
the  vine  now  stripped  of  fruit  and  leaves,  and  forms  it  by  pruning." 
AUondens  means  cutting  off  the  roots  which  grow  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  or  day  roots,  an  operation  which  the  Romans  term* 
ed  abUtqueatio. — Curvo  Saiumi  dente.  Saturn  was  represented  hold- 
ing a  pruning-hook,  for  the  form  of  which,  consult  note  on  verse 
421. 

408-411.  Primus  humum  fodito.  *<  Be  the  first  to  dig  the  ground 
(of  the  vineyard)."  The  poet  here  lays  down  certain  precepts 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Hesiod  and  Cato.  The  substance  of 
his  advice  is,  be  the  first  of  your  neighbours  to  enter  on  the  work 
of  the  vineyard,  be  the  last  to  gather  in  the  produce. — Deveeta  ere- 
nuUo  sarmenta.  **  To  bear  away  and  burn  the  shoots  that  have  beea 
cat  off."— Va//of.  Those  of  the  stakes  that  are  no  longer  needed 
as  props  for  the  vines  are  to  be  carried  away  and  put  under  cover, 
lest  the  rains  rot  them.  {Varro^  R.  12.,  i.,  8,  6.)^Postremue  meiito. 
**  Be  the  last  to  gather  in  the  produce  of  your  vines."  The  grapes 
are  better  the  longer  time  they  have  to  ripen.  Meto  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  used  to  denote  the  gathering  in  of  any  kind  of  produce. 
Virgil  applies  messie  in  the  fourth  Georgic  (v.  231)  to  the  taking  of 
the  honey. 

Bie  vitibus  ingruit  umbra.  The  vines  are  twice  overloaded  with 
leaves,  and  therefore  must  be  pruned  twice  a  year.  One  of  these 
periods  is  what  is  termed  the  summer  dressing,  when  the  young 
shoots  are  to  be  nipped  with  the  fingers ;  the  other  is  the  autumnal 
pruning. — BU  eegttem  deneie,  &;c.  "  Twice  do  weeds  overspread 
the  ground  with  thiciL  bushes."  Observe  here  the  employment  of 
aegetem  for  arvumf  i.  e.,  vineam.  There  are  two  periods  for  weeding 
the  vineyard,  as  there  are  two  for  pruning. 

412-416.  Laudato  mgerUia  rura,  6lc.  "  Praise  a  large  vineyard, 
cultivate  a  small  one."  Virgil  here  imitates  the  sententious  tone 
of  Hesiod  {Op.  et  D.,  643),  where  the  latter  says,  viji*  bTdynv  alvelVf 
fuyaXif  S'kvi  ^rla  ^iaOaij  *'  Praise  a  small  ship,  but  place  your  la- 
ding in  a  large  one."  In  the  present  instance,  where  the  rule  ap- 
pears reversed,  the  meaning  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  care  and 
trouble  attendant  upon  the  management  of  a  vineyard,  it  is  better 
to  cultivate  a  small  than  a  large  one.  The  term  laudato^  therefore, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  euphemism,  when  we  decline  a 
thing  courteously,  or,  in  other  words,  praise  while  we  reject  it. 
Admire,  then,  the  splendour  of  a  large  vineyard,  but  do  not  wish 
.to  be  the  owner  of  one,  since  the  possessor  cannot  extend  his  eare 
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orer  a  yerj  large  spot  of  groiad.  (Compaie  the  ezplanation  •f 
Ueyne :  **  laudato,  valerejuUj  aliif  relinque^  habeant  iUi  «t6t."  Cobf 
suit,  also,  ColunuUa,  i.,  3,  8 ;  iv.,  3,  4.> 

N§e  rum  edam.  The  poet  now,  in  order  to  show  what  oonstant 
cave  the  vineyard  requires,  proceeds  to  meatioD  other  things  still 
tkit  roost  be  performed  by  the  cultiyator.-^^ljpmi  nuti  vimintL 
*•  The  rough  twigs  of  butcher's  broom."  Martyn  supposes  that  this 
plant  was  used  in  Virgirs  time  to  bind  the  vines. — Per  silvam.  The 
plant  in  question  grows  in  woods  and  busby  places. — FluvimHs. 
**  That  loves  the  rivers."— iiiat&t  9alietu  **  Of  the  uncuhivated 
willow/*  i.  e.y  that  springs  up  without  the  fostering  care  of  maa. 
Observe,  again,  the  use  of  taiietwH  far  ttUix.  The  twigs  of  the  wil- 
low would  be  needed  to  bind  the  vines,  and  serve  as  materials  for 
hedges. 

41 6^1 9.  Jam  vtwcto  9ite».  He  concludes  this  passage  witb  show- 
ing that  the  labour  of  cultivating  vineyards  is  perpetual.  He  has 
already  mentioned  a  frequent  digging  of  the  ground ;  the  summer 
and  autumn  pruning ;  and  the  tying  of  the  vines.  Now  be  ob- 
serves, that,  when  all  this  is  performed,  and  the  labour  might  seem 
to  be  ended  with  the  vintage,  yet  the  ground  is  still  to  be  stirred 
Mid  broken  to  dust ;  and  that  storms  are  to  be  feared,  even  wben 
the  grapes  are  ripe.  —  Jam  falcem  arJmsta  reponunt.  "Now  the 
(vine-clad)  trees  no  longer  require  the  pmning-book ;"  literally, 
**Iay  aside  the  pnming-hook,"  t.  «.,  cause  it  to  be  laid  aside,  and  no 
kuigior  needed.  Arhiuta  magr  either  mean  here  the  trees  along 
w4iich  the  vines  are  trained,  or  the  vines  themselves. 

Jam  eanit  extremost  dec.  "  Now  the  worn-out  vine-dresser  stags 
of  farthest  rows,"  t.  r.,  sings  of  labours  ended  by  his  having  reached 
the  last  rows  in  the  vineyard,  or  expresses  in  song  his  joy  at 
having  reached  the  last  rows.  The  reading  here  is  extremely 
doubtful.  We  have  adhered  to  the  ordinary  text,  with  considerable 
hesitation,  however,  on  account  of  the  meaning  required  to  be  given 
to  effmtus.  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  reads  Jam  eanit  ejfnto*  ex- 
tremus  tn'iittor  antes ;  but  here,  again,  extremut,  in  the  sense  of  qm 
adjinem  lahorum  perve¥0j  is  still  harsher  than  effoetM  viniior. — SdUi- 
Htanda,  Equivalent  to  fodienda.—Mwendus.  "  To  be  stirred  up.** 
This  operation  was  termed  jnUveratio,  and  was  tho&ght  to  assist  in 
ripening  the  grape.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvii.,  9,  5,  and  23,  36.)  In  the 
Geoponica  (iii.,  10,  seq.)  it  is  likewise  stated,  that  the  dust  of  July 
and  August  ripens  the  grape,  and  makes  it  large  of  si2e.~Jt^ii6r. 
The  lord  of  the  air,  and,  therefore,  the  parent  of  storms. 

49(M91.  CdfUra^  wm  iafo>  dtc;    «« On-  the  other  han#,  tfamrv  is  not 
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eultiue  (required)  for  the  olivea.*'  Having  shown  the  great  labour 
which  attends  the  care  of  the  yioeyard,  he  now  opposes  the  oliv« 
to  this,  which  requires  hardly  any  culture.  He  says  the  same  of 
tiie  fruit-trees,  &c.,  which  are  produced  abundantly;  and  thence 
he  infers  that,  if  nature  afibrds  us  so  many  useful  plants,  we  ought 
not  to  be  backward  in  turning  our  attention  unto  the  culture  of 
these. — Proeurvam  faUem.  «  The  pmiiing-hook  cunred  in  front" 
The  k>wer  figure  in  the  annexed  wood-cut  is  taken  from  the  MSS. 
of  Columella,  and  represenU  the  pruning-hook  of  the  rine-dresser. 
The  curvature  in  the  fore  part  of  th*  blade  is  expressed  by  Virgil 
IB  the  phrase  procwnfafah. 


432^35.  Awr^qw  tulerwnt.  «  And  have  stood  the  blasts.^'— J^ 
aa.  <«  Of  itself.''  Equivalent  to  tponU  sud.  —  SatU.  **  Unto  the 
young  plants.'*  Not  the  adverb,  but  the  dative  plural  (la^o,  -ofMrn), 
and  referring  to  the  young  olive  plants,  the  verb  sere  referring  ae 
well  to  planting  as  to  sowing.  (Compare  verses  1^5,  299.) — IknU 
unco.  «*  By  the  crooked  tooth  of  the  drag." — Et  gravitUs,  cum  vo- 
mere,  fruget.  ♦♦  And  (yields)  a  heavy  crop  of  olives  when  (it  is 
opened)  by  the  share."  With  cum  supply  recluditur  from  the  pre- 
vious clause.  According  to  Columella  (v.,  9, 12),  the  olive  grounds 
required  ploughing  twice  a  year. — Hoc  nuiritor.  *'  On  this  account, 
sBrture."  Nutritor  is  said  to  be  an  old  form  for  nvttri.  Thus,  Pris^ 
oian  remarks  that  the  early  Romans  used  heUor  for  heUot  comptrwr 
for  eomperio,  eepular  for  eopulo,  d&c.,  and  so,  also,  mUrior  for  fmtrio 
Cviii ,  ft, '26 ;  p.  Y98,  Putsch.).  It  is  more  than  probable^  howBver, 
Ei2 
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that  these  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  instances  of  the  existence  at 
one  time  of  a  middle  voice  in  Latin.  Hence  mUritor  will  properly 
signify  "  nurture  for  thyself." — Plaeitam  Pact.  "  Dear  to  Peace." 
The  olive  was  the  emblem  of  peace,  whence  its  epithet  ofpacifera. 
{JEn.y  viii.)  116.)  Observe  that  Pad  is  written  with  a  capital  letter, 
because  a  personification. 

426-428.  Poma.  "  Fruit-trees."  The  reference  is  to  fruit-trees 
in  general.  Observe,  also,  that  the  fruit,  pomum,  is  here  put  for 
the  tree  itself,  pomus.  Columella,  in  his  chapter  "  de  arboribus  po- 
tniferis*^  (v.,  10),  speaks  of  figs,  pomegranates,  apples,  pears,  mul- 
berries, and  several  other  sorts  of  fruit.  {Martyn^  ad  loc.)  So, 
again,  Pomoruiy  as  already  remarked,  was  the  goddess  of  fruits  in 
general  {pomorum)  — XJt  primnm  truncos,  &c.  "  As  soon  as  they 
have  felt  their  trunks  to  be  vigorous."  There  is  no  reference  to 
grafting  here,  as  some  suppose.  The  words  of  the  text  are  equiv- 
alent merely  to  "mW  semel  adoleverunt" — Habuere.  "Have  ac- 
quired y^Raptim  nituntur.     "  Shoot  upward." 

429-432.  Xee  minits  irUerea,  6^c.  Here  he  speaks  of  wild  trees, 
which  grow  in  the  woods.— Faftt.  "  With  its  (wild)  fruits  ,*"  liter- 
ally, "with  produce."  —  Inctdta  aviaria.  "And  the  uncultivated 
haunts  of  birds."  Avianum  is  here  used  in  a  different  sense  from 
its  ordinary  one.  (Compare  Servius  :  "  Aviaria  ;  secreta  nemorum 
qua  aves  frequerUanty) — Cytisi.  The  C3rtisus  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  (Consult  note  on  Edog.^  i.,  79.)  Goats  are  said  to  be 
very  fond  of  it.  Columella  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  excellent  fodder, 
causing  abundance  of  milk,  and  as  being  useful  also  to  hens  and 
bees.  —  Taias.  Torches  were  made  of  any  combustible  wood. 
Pliny  mentions  a  sort  of  pine  or  fir,  under  the  name  of  tceda,  which 
was  chiefly  made  use  of  at  sacrifices.    (Compare  Edog.,  vii.,  49.) 

433-436.  Severe  J  atque  impendere  curam?  "To  plant  (such  as 
these),  and  to  bestow  care  (upon  them  also)1"  As  regards  the 
meaning  of  severe  here,  consult  note  on  verse  299. — Quid  majora 
sequar  7  &.C.  "  Why  need  I  go  on  and  treat  of  greater  things  %  the 
willows  and  the  humble  broom,  these  afiTord,"  &c.  Observe  the  force 
imparted  to  the  sentence  by  the  insertion  of  t/Z«,  which  thus  ren- 
ders salices  and  genista  nominatives  absolute.  The  meaning  intend- 
ed to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage  is  this ;  Why  go  on  and 
relate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  larger  kind  of  trees, 
when  even  willows  and  the  broom  are  not  without  their  utility  1— 
Aut  ilia.  Servius  states  that  many  were  accustomed  to  read  ei 
Hluty  thus  bringing  in  the  "  lindens"  as  a  third  instance. 

487-439.  Et  juvat  undantem,  Slc.     "  It  is  delightful,  too,  to  behold 
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Cytorus  waving  with  the  box.'*  Cytorus  was  a  mountain  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  on  the  coast,  famous  for  its  groves  of  box,  and  hence  the 
language  of  Catullus  in  alluding  to  it,  "  Cytore  huxifer."  (iv.,  18.) 
Near  it  stood  a  city  of  the  same  name,  but  also  called  Cytorum. — 
Naryciaque  picis  liicos.  **  And  the  groves  of  Narycian  pitch."  Na- 
ryx,  or  Narycium,  was  a  city  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  in  Greece,  and 
the  birthplace  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus.  A  colony  sent  out  from 
this  place  migrated  to  Italy,  and  founded  the  city  of  Locri,  near  the 
promontory  of  Zephyrium,  and  in  the  lower  extremity  of  Bruttium. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  latter  city  stood  the  great  forest  of  Siia,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  fir-trees,  and  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  pitch 
which  it  yielded.  It  is  to  this  woody  region  that  Virgil  refers  in 
the  text,  and  the  pitch-trees,  or  firs,  are  called  *'  Narycian,"  in  allu- 
sion to  the  Narycian  origin  of  the  adjacent  city  of  Locri. — Arva. 
"  Productive  fields."— OAnatia.    "  Indebted." 

440-446.  Steriles.  "  Though  barren  of  aught  that  may  nurture." 
Observe  here  the  force  of  tteriliSf  meaning  merely  devoid  of  edible 
fruit,  or,  as  Heyne  expresses  it,  nntfructu  eduli.  The  sterilet  silva, 
there/bre,  are  opposed  to  the  arborea  frugifera. — SUva.  **  ilorest- 
trees."— >/Vrunr^u«.  "  And  bear  away,"  i.  «.,  upon  the  blast. — DarU 
alios  alia  fottut.  "  Yield  each  their  different  produce." — Cedrumque. 
"  And  the  Juniper."  The  tree  here  meant  is  not  what  we  know  by 
the  name  of  cedar,  but  a  species  of  juniper,  the  Juniperu*  oxyccdrui 
of  Parkinson.    (Consult  Martyfiy  ad  loc.) 

Nine  radios  trivere  rotis,  &c.  "From  trees  such  as  these  the 
husbandmen  have  rounded  spokes  for  wheels,  from  these  (they  have 
formed)  solid  wheels  for  wagons,  and  have  laid  the  bending  keels 
for  ships."  Observe  that  hinc  contains  a  reference  to  forest-trees 
generally,  the  lighter  kind  being  used  for  one  purpose,  the  heavier 
for  another.  There  is  no  immediate  connexion,  therefore,  between 
cupressosgue  and  Hinc  radios  triverey  &c.,  since  Servius  expressly 
states  that  spokes  were  not  made  out  of  cypress  wood.  Tympana, 
By  tympanum  is  meant  a  solid  wheel,  without  spokes,  as  ai^ars  in 
the  following  wood-cut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  at  Rome. 


r^'^Q.-i^-^r^f' 
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Trivere.  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  this  tense,  which  hringft 
it  here  into  close  connexion  with  an  aoristie  meaning,  **  hare  ronad- 
ed  off;  (and  are  still  accastomed  to  do  so)/'  The  same  remark  wai 
apply  to  pomere. 

I  446-450.  Vimimhu*  »alie€s,  &c.  The  twigs  of  the  willow,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  were  nsed  to  bind  the  vines,  form  hedges,  or  enclo- 
sures, and  make  all  sorts  of  wicker-work. — Frondibus  tUmi.  The 
cattle  were  fed  in  part  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm.  ^Colum.,  v.,  6, 3.) 
— At  myrius  validis  hastili&usy  dee.  The  myrtle  and  the  cornel  were 
both  used  for  the  shafts  of  spears,  darts,  dtc. — Iiurttog.  The  Itunn 
were  an  Arab  race  in  Coelesyria,  beyond  the  Jordan,  famed  for  their 
skill  with  the  bow,  to  which  Cicero  also  alludes.  {PkU.,  ii.,  44.) 
Hence  "Iturean"  becomes  merely  an  ornamental  e]nthet  here. — 
Tomo  rasile  buxum.  ^  The  box-wood  easily  polished  by  means  of 
the  turning  lathe."  Box-wood  is  well  known  to  be 'turned  into  a 
variety  of  utensils. 

451-457.  Alnut.  The  wood  of  the  alder,  which  is  lighter  than 
that  of  many  other  kinds  of  trees,  was  the  first,  according  to  the 
poet^  that  was  employed  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  (Consult 
Georg.y  L,  136.) — Missa  Pado.  "  Sent  onward  by  the  Po,"  i.  «.,  by 
the  rapid  current  of  that  stream.  {Voasj  ad  loc.)  Heyne  and  oth- 
ers, less  correctly,  make  the  meaning  to  be  "  launched  on  the  Po." 
The  alder  abounded  on  the  banks  of  this  atream.^  Corticihtsqve 
cavis.  The  allusion  is  to  hives  made  of  bark:  (Compare  Georg-., 
iv.,  33.) — Vitiosetque  xHcis  alvee.  "  And  in  the  body  of  the  decayed 
holm  oak."  The  reference  is  now  to  a  natural  hive.  (Compare 
Georg.,  iv.,  44.) 

Quid  memorandum  ague,  &c.  "  What  have  the  gifts  of  Bacchus 
produced  equally  deserving  of  mention  ?"  t.  e.,  what  are  the  advan- 
tages connected  with  the  vine  that  deserve  equal  mention  with 
these  ? — Et  ad  culpam  cauesas  dedit,  "  Has  even  given  occasions  for 
crime,"  i.  e.,  supplied  the  promptings  unto  lawlessness  and  crime. 
The  poet  now  proceeds  to  give  a  memorable  instance  of  this,  in  the 
quarrel  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithte,  brought  about  by  intox- 
ication, at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithoiis  and  Hippodamia. — FuretUes. 
"  Raging  under  his  influence,"  t.  c,  maddened  by  intoxication. — 
Rhatumque,  Pholumque,  dec.  Names  of  Centaurs  who  fell  in  the 
conflict. — Cratere.  As  regards  the  ancient  mixers,  consult  note  on 
JEn.,  i.,  724. 

458-460.  O/ortunatos  nmtum,  dec.  "Ah,  the  too  happy  husband- 
men, if  they  only  know  the  blessings  that  are  tbetrs !"  The  poet, 
having  just  mentioned  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  confusion,  changes 
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the  subjeet  suddenly  to  a  beaatifal  deseription  of  the  innocent  and 
peaceful  pleasurea  of  a  country  life. — FunUt  humo,  **  Pours  forth 
froiD>  her  bosom ;"  literally,  *'  from  the  ground."  Obserre  that  Am- 
mus  is  here  connected  with  tdlut^  just  as  we  have  «o/tcm  terrtt  in 
Lucretius^  ▼.,  1188. — FMiUm  vietum,  "The  easy  sustenance  of 
life."— Justissima  tellu*.  **  The  most  just  earth.^'  The  earth  i» 
here  called  "*  most  just,"  because  making  a  moet  fair  and  liberal  re- 
turn for  the  labours  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  husbandman. 

461-466.  Sinon.  Opposed  to  si  in  verse  467.— JIfaiM  Mfafofifttm, 
dec.  '*  Pours  forth  from  every  part  of  the  structure  a  vast  tide  of 
morning  visitants."  It  was  customary  with  the  Romans  for  clients 
to  attend  the  levees  of  their  patrons  at  an  early  hour  in  the  ihom- 
iag. — Totis  mdiiut.  Showing  the  large  number  that  had  attended. 
^^Nee  varies  inkiani,  dec.  "  If  they  gape  not  in  silent  wonder  at 
door-posts  diversified  with  beauteous  tortoise-shell,"  i.  e.,  at  splen* 
did  portals  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell.  The  Romans  were  accustom- 
ed to  adorn  not  only  the  entrances,  bat  the  interior  of  their  dwell- 
inga  with  tortoise-shell,  procured  principally  from  India  (FZtfi.,  H, 
N.y  ix.»  U,  IdX  ivory,  ctrionred  horn,  and  various  kinds  of  Mauti- 
fully-grained  and  high-priced  woods.  (Compare  (hid,  M§t.,  ii.,  737. 
— IjMean,^  X.,  ild.y^Ilbuiuque  aura  vettet.  **  And  eouoh-ooverings 
profusely  adorned  with  gold."  These  were  the  vittta  ttraguUt,  a 
species  of  tapestry  spread  upon  couches,  chairs,  dec.,  and  richly 
embroidered  with  gold.  They  were  generally  of  splendid  colours, 
being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes  or  the  murex.  Sometimes  the 
figures  were  woven  into  them  with  threads  of  gold. — IUumom,  Ob- 
serve the  peculiar  force  of  this  term ;  the  gold  is  added  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  to  look  like  a  very  mockery  of  riches. 

Ephfraaque  aru.  **  And  vessels  of  Corinthian  bronze ;"  literally, 
<*  of  £phyi«ian  bronze,"  Ephyra  having  been  an  old  name  of  Cor- 
inth. {Ftin. ,  H,  N.,  iv.,  4, 6.)  The  i^ommoii  story  of  the  accidental 
origin  of  this  compound  metal  at  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Mnm- 
mius  is  not  true,  as  some  of  the  artists  who  wrought  in  it  lived  a 
long  time  before  the  event  sUluded  to.  Pliny  particularizes  three 
kinds  of  Corinthian  bronze.  The  first,  he  says,  was  white  (candi- 
dum),  the  greater  pro|)ortion  oi  silver  that  was  employed  in  its  com- 
position giving  it  a  light  colour.  In  the  second  sort,  or  quality,  gold 
was  introduced,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  impart  to  the  mixture  a 
strong  yellow  or  gold  tint.  The  third  was  composed  of  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  different  metals.  {Plin.y  H.  iV.,  zxxiv.,  3.>— il««yrio 
veneno.  "  With  Assyrian  dye."  The  Tyrian  purple  is  nteant.  TiyTe 
was  in  Syria,  but  the  Roman  poets  frequentfy  confound  Syria  with 
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Assyria. — C<uU.  The  cassia  here  meant  is  that  obtained  from  thd 
cinnaoDOD-tree,  and  roust  not  be  confounded  with  the  plant  of  the 
same  name  mentioned  in  Eclog.,  ii.,  AQ.-^Usus  olvn.  *'  The  use 
of  the  pure  oil,'*  i.  «.,  the  pure  oil  itself.  Observe  the  peculiar 
phraseology  of  tuut  o/tvt,  instead  of  oUum  quo  uiuntwr^  and  compare 
Orelli,  ad  Horat.,  Od.,  iu^  1,  42. 

467-474.  At  teeura  quies^  &c.  "  But,  then,  security  and  quiet.** 
Observe  the  opposition  expressed  by  a/,  which  is  here  equivalent  to 
attamen,  and  with  how  much  effect  it  is  repeated  lower  down.  Ob- 
serve, too,  that  quiesj  and  all  the  nominatives  that  follow,  refer  to 
ahiutU  in  verse  471. — Neseia  faUere,  '*  Ignorant  of  guile,"  t.  e., 
free  from  all  deceit,  marked  by  purity  of  principle,  and  a  total  ab- 
sence of  fraud  and  deception.  For  other,  but  far  inferior  explana- 
tions, consult  Forbiger,  ad  loc. — Opum.  "  Resources." — Latis  oiia 
Jutuiis.  "  Cabn  repose  amid  open  fields."  This  is  meant  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  confinement  of  a  city  life.  There  is  no  propriety 
whatever  in  the  translation  which  some  give  to  latufundis,  namely, 
"  broad  or  large  farms."  The  poet  has  already  cautioned  agaiqsl 
extensive  possessions  in  verse  412.  The.  reference  is  merely  to 
open  fields  afiTording  a  wide  and  pleasing  prospect. — Vvnqtu  laeus. 
**  And  living  lakes,"  t.  «.,  with  water  constantly  fresh  and  running, 
or,  as  Heyne  expresses  it,  **aqud  perefmij"  i.  e.,  fed  by  perennial 
springs ;  not  artificial. 

Frigida  Tempe.  "  Cool  vales."  Tempo  properly  denotes  the 
beautiful  vale  in  Thessaly,  between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  through 
which  flowed  the  river  P.eneus.  Here,  however,  it  is  taken  for 
secluded  and  shady  vales  in  general.  —  MoUes  somrU.  "  Gentle 
slumbers,"  t.  e.,  sweet  and  tranquil.  —  StUtus  ac  lustra  ftranm, 
"  The  woodland  haunts  of  wild  beasts."  Hendiadys  for  ^  wood- 
lands and  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts."  The  allusion  is  now  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase. — Sacra  deum,  sanctique  patres.  *  *  The  sacied 
rites  of  the  gods,  and  parents  held  in  reverence,"  i.  «.,  there  the 
rites  of  religion  are  observed,  and  obedience  and  respect  are  paid 
to  parents  and  old  age. — Extrema  vestigia.  **  The  last  prints  of  hei 
footsteps."  Afitraea,  the  goddess  of  justice,  came  down  to  earth  in 
the  Golden  Age,  and  took  up  her  abode  among  men.  When  the 
wickedness  of  the  Brazen  Age  compelled  her  to  retire,  she  fled  first, 
according  to  Aratus,  from  the  cities  into  the  country,  and  went 
finally  from  the  latter  back  again  to  the  skies.  {Arat.,  Pluai. 
100,  seqq.) 

475-482.  Me  vero  primum,  dec.    The  poet  here  declares  his  nal 
ural  inclination  to  be  towards  philosophy  and  poetry.    He  states 
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himseU  to  be  the  priest  of  the  Musee ;  and  prays  them  to  instruct 
him  in  astronomy ;  to  teach  him  the  causes  that  dim  the  light  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  of  earthquakes,  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  and 
of  the  unequal  length  of  days  and  nights.  The  next  wish  is,  that,  H 
he  cannot  obtain  this,  he  may  enjoy  the  calm  pleasures  of  a  country 
life. — Dulces  ante  omnia.  We  have  followed  here  the  punctuation  of 
Voss,  by  which  these  words  are  referred  to  the  Muses.  Heyne, 
however,  takes  arUe  omnia  in  connexion  with  accipiani,  construing 
as  follows :  primum  ante  omnia  accipiant  me ;  but  he  is  sufliciently 
answered  by  Wagner.— Qiuirum  sacra  fero.  *'  Whose  sacred  things 
I  am  bearing,"  t.  e.,  whose  priest  I  am.  This  is  properly  said  of  a 
priest  proceeding  to  sacrifice,  and  then  of  a  priest  generally. — CosZt- 
^e  viaa  et  sidera.  **  The  pathways  of  the  stars  in  the  sky."  Hen* 
diadys  for  "  the  pathways  and  stars  of  the  sky.** 

Defectu$  tolis  varios.  "The  various  causes  that  dim  the  ligbl 
of  the  sun.**  This  is  commonly  rendered,  "  the  various  eclipses 
of  the  sun,**  but  such  a  versioQ  is  too  limited.  The  poet  refers 
to  all  the  causes  that  may  in  any  way  serve  to  dim  the  brightness 
of  that  luminary.  {Voss,  ad  loc.)  —  Lunaque  labores.  "And  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon.** — Qua  vi.  "  By  what  motive  power.** — Tu- 
mescant.  Referring  to  the  tides. — Quid  tantum  Oceano,  dec.  Why 
the  days  are  so  short  in  winter  and  so  long  in  summer. — Vel  qwB 
tardis,  &c.  **  Ot  what  hinderance  retards  the  late-coming  nights 
of  summer.** 

48^-485.  Sin,  kas  ne  possim,  &c.  "  If,  however,  the  chill  blood 
around  my  heart  shall  have  prevented  me  from  drawing  near  to 
these  parts  of  nature,**  t.  e.,  if,  however,  the  want  of  proper  talent 
to  grapple  with  them  shall  have  debarred  me  from  examining  into 
these  loftier  themes.  The  poet  here  follows  an  earlier  and  popular 
article  of  belief,  that  the  vital  principle  of  man  was  in  the  breath 
{anima),  but  that  the  thinking  and  perceptive  power,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  soul,  was  in  the  blood.  Hence,  by  the  expression  "  the 
chill  blood  around  his  heart,**  he  means  a  dullness  or  partial  torpor 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or,  in  other  words,  a  want  of  talent. — 
Rigvi  in  vallibus  amnes.  "  The  streams  that  irrigate  in  the  valleys,** 
i.  e.,  the  cool  mountain-streams  that  descend  into  and  refresh  the 
shady  valleys.— /n^/oriiw.  "  Inglorious,**  i.  e.,  without  any  of  the 
fame  arising  from  the  successful  culture  of  philosophy. 

486-489.  0,  ubi  campi,  &c.  "  Oh  (to  be)  where  are  the  plains, 
and  the  Spercheus,  and  Taygetus,  revelled  upon  by  the  virgins  of 
Sparta !  O  (for  him)  who  shall  place  me  in  the  cool  vales  of  Hw- 
mus,  and  shelter  me  by  the  deep  shade  of  many  a  bough !"    Com 
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nentatOfB  generally  regard  this  passage  as  interrogatire,  and,  in  so 
doing,  deprive  it  of  more  than  half  its  beauty.  The  whole  is  a 
deeply-breathed  wish  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  be,  in  reality,  where 
his  fiuicy  has  so  often  wandered.  Oh  how  longs  my  heart,  he  ex- 
elaiBis,  for  some  fair  retreat  wherein  I  may  dwell  daring  the  rest 
of  my  days,  either  for  the  plains  of  Thessaly  or  the  verdant  sam- 
mits  of  Tajrgetus,  or  the  eool  and  shady  vales  of  Thrace ! — Campi^ 
Sperekeowque.  This  may  be  rendered  more  freely  by  hendiadys, 
'*tbe  plains  laved  by  the  Sperehene.*'  The  allusion  is  to  a  river 
of  Thessaly,  flowing  from  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindos,  and  enter- 
ing the  sea  to  the  north  of  Mount  (Eta. — Taygeta,  Taygetus  (in 
tiie  plnral  Taygeta,  Ta^tra,  sc.  6prf)  "ovas  a  range  of  monntains 
mnning  from  Arcadia  into  and  through  Laeonia,  and  terminating 
in  the  sea  at  the  promontory  of  Taenams.  Travellers  prononnce 
the  plain  of  Laeedaemon,  and  Mount  Taygetns,  in  its  immediate 
Ticinity,  as  forming  the  finest  locality  in  Greece.  {DodtoeWs  Tour, 
▼ol.  ii.,  p.  410.) 

Hami.  Mou  nt  Hasmns  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Tlirace. 
The  modern  name  is  Bolean.  It  was  covered  with  forests,  and  con- 
tained many  beautiful  and  shady  vales.    (Compare  Georg.t  i.,  492.) 

490-498.  Felix,  qvi  fotu.it,  dtc.  "Happy  is  the  man  who  has 
been  able  to  learn  the  causes  of  things."  Observe  that  potuit  is 
not  used  here  aoristically,  as  some  maintain,  for  poteat,  but  is  the 
regular  perfect,  denoting  an  action  now  past,  but  the  result  of  which 
ie  here  described.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  subjecUy  dec. 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  of  which  this  line  forms  the 
commencement,  is  simply  as  follows :  Happy,  in  the  first  place,  is 
the  philosopher ;  in  the  second,  the  husbandman.  Under  the  notion 
of  a  philosopher,  Virgil  ^describes  an  Epicurean,  having  been  him- 
self bred  in  the  tenets  of  that  sect ;  and  in  three  lines  he  has  sum- 
marily expressed  the  cold  and  gloomy  doctrines  Which  characterized 
that  school  in  relation  to  a  future  state :  that  there  is  no  Divine 
providence,  no  destiny  nor  divination,  and  no  immortality  of  the 
soul.     {BetUlty,  Phil.  Lips.,  ^  20.  — Wnrks,  ed.  Dyce,  vol.  iii.,  p.  327.) 

Berum  eaussas.  Referring  to  the  causes  of  meteors,  thunder, 
lightning,  &c.,  and  of  such  things  on  earth  as  are  seemingly  por- 
tentous and  miraculous.  In  the  Epicurean  scheme,  the  ignorance 
of  causes  was  regarded  as  the  sole  cause  of  religious  fears.  {Bent' 
ley,  I.  c.)^lnexorahiU  fatum.  The  poet  means,  in  fact,  that  the 
Epicurean  doctrine  had  trampled  down  tlie  whole  notion  of  destiny 
and  divination  (elfiapfiiwjv  kqI  fiavriK^).  —  Strepitumque  Acheroniis 
atari.    "  And  the  roar  of  greedy  Acheron.'*    Acheron,  one  of  the 
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liters  of  tbe  lower  world,  is  here  pnt  for  that  lower  world  itself, 
never  satiated,  bnt  always  greedy  for  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
Divested  of  its  poetic  dress,  we  have  here  another  article  of  Epi- 
carean  belief,  namely,  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body.  (BeniUy, 
he.  cit.) 

493-494.  Fortunatus  ct  iUe,  <&c.  The  next  lower  degree  of  hap- 
piness, in  tbe  eyes  of  the  Epicurean  poet,  is  that  enjoyed  by  the 
pious  husbandman,  who  worships  the  rural  divinities.  This,  also, 
to  tbe  eye  of  the  philosopher,  is  only  superstition  under  another 
aspect,  but  then  it  is  superstition  of  the  most  innocent  kind,  since 
the  deities  in  question  are  invoked  merely  to  protect  his  flocks  and 
herds,  and  foster  his  crops,  &c.  —  Sihanumque.  Consult  note  on 
Gearg.,  i.,  20.  —  Nymphaaque  sorores.  "And  the  sister-Nymphs.'' 
The  nymphs  all  formed  one  sisterhood.  With  regard  to  their  sev- 
eral subdivisions,  consult  note  on  Edog.,  IL,  46. 

495-497.  Flexit.  **Has  moved,"  t.  «.,  has  induced  to  abandon 
his  calm  and  peaceful  mode  of  life. — Fratres.  Alluding  to  Tiridates 
and  Phrahates,  the  rival  claimants  for  the  Parthian  throne.  They 
both  appealed  to  Augustus,  in  A.U.C.  724.  —  Aut  conjuraio,  &c. 
"  Or  the  Da^cian,  descending  from  the  conspiring  Ister;"  i.  «.,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  ever  the  seat  of  conspiracy  against  the 
Roman  power.  The  term  Ister  is  here  used  to  designate  the  Dan- 
ube in  general;  strictly  speaking,  however,  Irfer  was  the  name 
merely  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Danube,  after  its  junction  with 
the  Savus  or  Saave. — Conjurato.  The  Dacians,  Gets,  and  other 
barbarous  tribes,  ceased  not,  whenever  the  Danube  was  firozen 
over,  to  cioss  and  devastate  tbe  Roman  territories,  until  they  were 
efiectnally  checked  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Tubero  and  Paullus  Fa- 
bius,  A.U.C.  742,  and  in  the  following  year,  and  fortifications  were 
thrown  up  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.    {Suet^  Aug.,  21.) 

498-503.  Nm  res  Romana,  &c.  **  Not  the  Roman  power,  and 
kingdoms  destined  to  fall  beneath  it."  (Compare  the  explanation 
of  Wa^er :  "  bella  Romanorutn  cum  exteris  gesta,  et  his  exitiosa")-^ 
Ntque  ille  out  doluity  &c.  "  Nor  has  he  ever  had  occasion  either  to 
commiserate  and  grieve  for  the  needy  one,  or  to  envy  the  riph." 
Virgil  does  not  mean,  that  his  occupant  of  the  country  is  wrapped 
up  in  Stoical  indifference  to  the  weal  or  wo  of  his  fellow-men,  but 
that,  dwelling  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  a  city^life,  he  neither 
has  his  feelings  harrowed  by  a  view  of  the  miseries  connected  with 
it,  nor  his  envy  excited  by  its  luxuries  and  magnificence.— flaJen/t. 
Literally,  "him  that  has."  (Compare  Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  yii.,  29, 
and  Euripides,  Here.  Fur.,  636,  §xov<^^^i  o^  ^  ^^) 

Fr 


j^prreajura^  4^0.  '*  The  iron-heartecl  laws,  and  the  forum  maddeoed 
bj  Qoisy  litigatioa,  or  the  record-offices  of  the  people."  By  far- 
reajura  the  poet  means  the  rigid  and  UDbending  exercise  of  justice, 
that  knows  neither  friend  nor  foe  \  and,  by  intanumque  forum,  liti- 
gations in  general.  From  scenes  such  as  these  the  husbandman  is 
far  away.  So,  again,  he  has  not  undertaken  to  farm  any  portion  of 
the  public  revenaes,  nor  has  he  at  all  connected  himself  with  any 
other  branch  of  the  public  receipts  or  expenditures.  He  has  never 
seen,  therefore,  the  ^'populi  tabularia."  These  were  places  where 
^he  public  recorids  were  kept,  especially  the  tabida  ceftsoruz,  or 
agreements  made  by  the  censors  with  the  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue,  &c.  There  were  various  tahdaria  in  Rome,  all  of  which 
were  in  temples. 

503-504.  SollicitarU  alih  ^-  In.  this  passage  the  poet  shows  the 
superiority  of  agriculture  over  mai^  other  employments  of  men ; 
^nd,  first,  he  exf^ibi^  three  classes  of  individuals  to  our  view,  the 
trader,  the  warrior,  and  the  flatterer  of  the  great  and  powerful. — 
Freta  coca.  "  Seas  full  of  hidden  dangers,''  i.  f.,  rocks,  shoals, 
sudden  storms,  <Scc.  {VosSf  ad  loc.)  Some,  lees  correctlj,  render 
ci^a  **  unknown,"  '*  hitherto  unexplored."  —  Ruunique  in  ferrum, 
"And  rush  tp  airms ;"  inore  freely,  "^nd  others,  again,  rush  to 
arms"  Observe  that  a  second  class  are  here  meant,  and  not  those 
referred  to  in  " solliUitant  alii"  6(/i.—P0neirafU  aulaa,  dtp.  " They 
|);^netrate  t^e  cpur^s,"  &c.,  i.  «.,  a  third  class  make  their  way  into 
t.i^e  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  through  the  crowds  of  flat- 
^rers  who  ^^^iege,  li]^e  them,  the  mansions  of  the  great. 

50^06.  Hie  petit  ^idii^,  ^c.  *'  This  one  seeks  (to  inv(dve)  in 
ujljter  ruin  hi^  native  city,  and  her  wretched  Penates,"  t.  e.,  his 
^opntrjT  ^d  9II  l^er  most  sacred  rites  and  institutions.  Mark  Aa* 
tony  ii^  supposed  by  ^pie  tp  be  here  alluded  tp,  who  had,  in  con- 
jimctipn  with  Cieo|>atra,  i^ooght  the  overthrow  of  Augustus  and  of 
J^pjme.— (??fwna.  V  J^rom  a  gem-formed  cup."  The  luxurious  Ro- 
mans used  cups  made  of  onyx,  beryl,  crystal,  amber,  and  other 
cpst^  materials,  ^o  all  of  which  the  term  gemmae  taken  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  may  be  made  to  apply.  (Compare  Voss,  ad  loe.y^ 
Sarrano.  "  Tyrian."  Sarra  was  the  earlier  Latin  name  for  the 
city  of  Tyre.  The  Oriental  form  was  r*or,  or  Sar,  for  which  the 
Qarthaginians  said  7>ar,  or  Sar,  and  the  Romany,  receiving  the 
name  from  these,  converted  it  into  Sarra,  whence  they  also  formed 
the  adjective  Sarranus,  equivalent  to  Tyrius.  Servius  erroneously 
deduces  Sarranus  from  Sar,  which,  according  to  him,  was  the 
Phoenician  name  for  the  murex^  or  sheU-fish  that  yielded  the  porpla. 
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608-510.  Hie  9tupet  attonUus  rostris,  6lc,  **  This  one  stands  lost 
in  stupid  amazement  at  the  eloquence  of  the  rostra,"  t.  e.,  is  seized 
with  an  eager  desire  for  oratorical  fame,  while  he  listens  with 
amazement  to  the  powerful  eloquence  of  some  individual  who  is 
haranguing  the  people  from  the  rostra. — Rotiria.  The  stage  in  the 
forum,  from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people,  was  called 
Rostra,  or  "  the  Beaks."  It  was  originally  called  Umplum,  because 
consecrated  by  the  augurs,  but  obtained  its  name  of  rostra  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war,  when  it  was  adorned  with  the 
beaks  {rostra)  of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.  (Lt>.,  vjii.,  14. — Flor.^ 
i,  11.— F/wi.,  H.  N.y  xxxiv.,  6, 11.) 

Hune  plausus  hiantem,  dtc.  *'  This  one,  his  lips  parted  in  silent 
wonder,  the  applause  (that  rolls)  a^ong  the  seats  of  the  theatre, 
(for  it  is  the  redoubled  applause  of  both  the  commons  and  the 
fathers)  has  aroused,"  t.  «.,  this  other,  on  hearing  the  loud  burst 
of  applause  with  which  all  classes  greet  the  entrance  into  the 
theatre  of  some  popular  favourite,  is  seized  himself  with  a  strong 
desire  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people.— fTtan/em.  Literal- 
ly, "  gaping  (with  wonder)." — Cuneos.  The  term  cuncus  was  ap- 
plied to  the  compartment  of  seata  in  circular  or  semicircular  thea- 
tres, which  were  so  arranged  as  to  converge  to  the  centre  of  the 
theatre,  and  diverge  towards  the  external  walls  of  the  buildings 
with  passages  between  each  compartment.  Hence  the  name  cih 
neus,  applied  to  each  of  these  compartments,  (rom  its  wedge-lik^ 
form. — Oeminatus  enim.     For  ffeminatus  enim  plausus  est. 

510-515.  Gaudent  perfusi  sanguine fratrum.  "  Others,  again,  take 
delight  in  being  bedewed  with  their  brothers'  blood,"  i.  e.,  delight  in 
civil  conflicts,  and  in  shedding  fraternal  blood.  The  participle  is 
here  employed,  according  to  the  grammarians,  for  the  infinitive 
mood,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom.  The  literal  constructioi^, 
however,  is,  in  reality,  as  follows :  "  Being  bedewed,  &c.,  rejoice 
iheresity—Agricola  incurto,  <&c.  "The  husbandman  (meanwhile) 
has  been  turning  up  the  earth  with  the  bending  plough."  Observe 
here  the  beautiful  use  of  the  perfect.  While  all  these  scenes  of 
violence,  and  bloodshed,  and  misdirected  energies  are  passing  with- 
out, the  husbandman,  within  the  precincts  of  his  little  farm,  has 
Veen  calmly  pursuing  the  peaceful  employments  of  rural  life,  and 
discharging  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  country  and  to  those 
around  him.'-Hine  anm  labor.  "With  this  commences  the  labour 
of  the  year."  Heyne,  less  correctly,  regards  anni  labor  as  referring 
to  the  annual  products  of  agricultural  labour. 

Mine  patriamy  dtc.     **  From  this  he  sustains,"  dtc.     Heyne  ob- 
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jects  to  patriamy  and  wt)ul(l  prefer  parentcm,  but  he  is  well  answer 
ed  by  Wagner :  "  Quidni  auUm  patriam  1  nonne  agrorum  proventu, 
omnes  civet  aluntur  V*'  There  is  also,  as  the  same  critic  remarks,  a 
pleasing  opposition  between  the  infatuated  citizens  who  seek  to 
ruin  their  country,  and  the  husbandman  whose  labours  sustain  it. 
— Meritosque  juvencos.  "And  well-deserving  steers,"  i.  e.,  who 
have  merited  all  his  care  by  their  faithful  participation  in  his  labours. 

516-518.  Nee  rcqmes,  quin,  &c.  "  Neither  is  there  any  intermis- 
sion, but  the  season  of  the  year  is  either  exuberant  in  fruits,"  &c. ; 
literally,  "  neither  Is  there  any  intermission,  so  that  the  year  be  not 
either  exuberant,"  dec,  t.  e.,  there  is  no  intermission  to  the  year's 
being  either  exuberant,  &c.  Observe  that  quiny  in  a  literal  trans- 
lation, is  equivalent  here  to  tU  non.  {Zumpt,  L.  G.,  ^  539.) — CerC' 
alts  tnergite  culmi.  "  With  the  sheaf  of  Ceres'  stalk,"  i.  e.,  with 
sheaves  of  corn. — Proventu.  "With  increase."— Fiwcoi.  "More 
than  fills,"  i.  e.,  proves  too  large  for. 

519-522.  Venit  hiems.  "Winter  has  come."  Here,  again,  ob- 
serve the  beautiful  change  of  tense,  by  which  the  change  of  season 
is  brought  at  once  before  the  view.  Vose  makes  venit  here  for  uH 
veniij  and  the  clause  to  be  uttered,  as  it  were,  interrogatively,  wbich 
quite  destroys  all  its  spirit. — Sicyonia  hacca.  By  "the  Sicyoniaa 
berry"  the  olive  is  meant.  Sicyon,  an  old  city  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
not  far  from  Corinth,  towards  the  northwest,  was  famed  for  the  ol- 
ives produced  in  its  vicinity. — Trapetis.  "  In  the  oil-mills."  For 
a  description  of  these,  consult  Cato,  R.  R.,  20.  (Compare,  also, 
Varro,  L.  L.,  v.,  31,  and  R.  R.,  i.,  55,  b.)'—Glande  sues,  &c.  Wun- 
derlich  {ad  TibuU.y  i.,  3,  40)  connects  glande  in  construction  with 
rtdeunt,  incorrectly,  however;  the  order  is  glande  leeti. — ArlnUa. 
Consult  note  on  Eclog.f  vii.,  46. — Ponit.  "  Lays  down,"  i.  «.,  sup- 
plies.— Coquitur.     "  Ripens." 

523-526.  Circum  oscula.  "  Around  his  lips  put  forth  to  kiss." 
A  beautifully  expressive  term.  Oscula  is  here  equivalent  to  ora  ad 
osculandum  porrecta. — Casta  pudicitiam,  &c.  "  The  chaste  abode 
preserves  all  its  purity,"  t.  e.,  purity  of  principle  reigns  unimpaired 
throughout  the  chaste  abode. — Demiitunt.    "  Hang  down." 

527-63 1 .  Ipse  dies  agitat  festos.  "  The  farmer  himself  celebrates 
festal  days," — Ignis  ubi  in  medio.  "  Where  there  is  a  fire  burning 
in  the  midst,"  i.  «.,  on  a  rustic  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  group. — 
Cratera  coronanL  "  Crown  the  wine,"  i.  e.,  deck  with  garlands  the 
mixer  containing  the  diluted  liquor.  Buttmann,  in  his  Lexilogus 
(page  293,  seq.^  ed,  Fishl.)^  has  very  satisfactorily  shown,  that  we 
are  not,  in  rendering  these  words,  to  think  of  the  Homeric  eTriffri- 
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^ee$at  iroroio,  "  to  fill  high  with  wine,"  since  Virgil,  in  that  case, 
would  have  written  vinoque  coronant. — Lenae.  «  "  Oh  !  god  of  the 
wine-press."  Consult  note  on  verse  l.^PecorU^e  magistrU,  &c. 
**  And  seto  on  foot,  for  the  keepers  of  his  herd,  trials  of  skill  with 
the  fleet  javelin  (against  a  mark)  placed  on  an  elm."  Heyne  makes 
certamirui  equivalent  here  to  certaminui  prctmia,  according  to  which 
explanation  the  farmer  places  the  '*  prizes  of  the  contest"  on  the 
elm ;  bat  Wunderlich  is  more  correct  in  regarding  certamen  pono  as 
precisely  analogous  to  the  Greek  dyiiva  irporCdjifu,  "  I  institute  a 
contest." — Agresti  paUtsira.  "For  the  rustic  wrestling-match." 
We  have  adopted  palastnt  with  Wagner,  as  far  superior  to  the  com- 
mon reading  pdastrd.  The  dative  is  required  here,  not  the  abla- 
tive. 

532-535.  Sabim.  The  old  Sabine  race  were  remarkable  for  grav- 
ity of  character  and  purity  of  morals. — CrevU,  "  Grew  in  power." 
This  result  was  effected,  according  to  the  poet,  by  the  fostering 
care  bestowed  upon  agriculture. — Scilicet  et  Ronuit  &c.  **  Ay,  and 
Rome  has  become  (by  this  means)  the  fairest  of  created  things,"  t. 
e.,  the  mistress  of  the  world.  (Compare  the  Greek,  xPVf^  KdXXia- 
tov.)  As  regards  the  force  of  scilicet  here,  compare  note  on  Georg,, 
i.,  282. — Septemque  una.  Hbi,  6lc.  "And  though  a  single  city  has 
encircled  seven  heights  for  herself  with  a  wall."  The  reference  is 
to  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

536-542.  Seeptrum  Dictcn  regis.  Alluding  to  the  reign  of  Jove, 
who  is  here  called  the  Bictsan  monarch,  because  concealed  and 
nurtured  during  infancy  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Dicte  in  Crete,  in  order 
to  escape  the  hands  of  Saturn,  who  wished  to  swallow  him. — Ante 
impiaqtuimf  &c.  The  eating  of  flesh  came  in  with  the  Brazen  Age. 
Mankind,  up  to  that  period,  lived  upon  the  productions  of  the  earth. 
— In  terns.  In  Latium,  during  the  Golden  Age.  Hence  Saturn  is 
here  called  "golden"  {aureus)^  in  allusion  to  that  age. — Necdum  etiam 
audieranty  <Slc.  Nor  had  they  heard,  as  yet,  of  wars  and  bloodshed. 
These  came  in  with  the  Brazen  Age.—Sed  nos  immensum  spatiis, 
&c.  "  But  we  have  traversed  in  our  course  a  field  of  vast  extent." 
A  figurative  allusion  to  the  races  of  the  circus.  The  whole  course 
was  called  spatia,  because  the  match  included  more  than  one  circuit. 
(Consult  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  518.)— Tcwi/nw.  Supply  est, 
Yf2 
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BOOK  III. 

Anidytiit  fff  the  Suhject. 

I.  GsifEitAt  statem^tft  6t  tM  contents  of  the  book,  namely,  the 
manaigement  of  cattle  and  of  domestic  animals,    (v.  1-2.) 

It.  Novelty  of  the  salbjeict,  ad  contrasted  with  the  trite  and  fabu- 
lous topics  that  have  occupied  th6  attention  of  previous  bards,  (v. 
3-9.) 

ni.  On  completing  tfcid  thettPft,  tide'  f>6et  prbmisfes  to  celebrate  the 
fietories  of  the  Romans,  under  the  auspices  of  Augustus,  in  aa 
epic  production,    (v.  10-39.) 

IV.  InvotjatfonofMitecienad.    ^V.  40-4^.) 

V.  The  poet  imyr  etitets  on  HAS  Silbject,  and  treats  of  horses  and 
cattle.    (V.  49-285.) 

(A.)  The  cow ;  her  form.    (v.  51-69.)— Her  age.    (v.  60-71.) 
(B.)  The  horse,  and  its  characteristics,    (v.  72-74.>— Considered 

as  a  colt.    (V.  75-82.)— As  now  grown  up.    (v.  83-94.)— The 

age  and  spirit  of  a  horse  to  be  diiigeptly  considered,    (v.  95- 

101.)— And  also  bis  fitness  for  the  chariot- rafpe.    (v.  102-114.) 

—And  for  riding,    (v.  115-122.) 
(C.)  The  preparing  of  steeds  for  the  propagation  of  their  species : 

Of  the  sire.     (v.  123-128.)— Of  the  dam.    (v.  129-137.) 
(D.)  Care  of  the  female  after  conception,    (v.  138-146.) — Care 

to  be  especially  taken  in  guarding  against  the  gad-fly,  or  ^asilus. 

(V.  146-156.) 
E.)  Care  to  be  taken  of  calves,    (v.  157-178.)— Of  coHs.    (v. 

179-208.) 
(F.)  Of  preserving  the  strength  of  horses  and  bulls,    (v.  209-216.) 

— Description  of  a  combat  between  two  steers,    (v.  217-241.) 
(6.)  Violent  effects  of  love  in  animals  and  in  men.    (v.  242-265.) 

— EspeciaUy  in  mares,    (v.  266-270.) — Wind-conceptioa.    (v. 

271-286.) 

VI.  Of  sheep  and  goats.  (▼.  SiiM^73.)-^Iiatroduction.  (▼.  88ff- 
293.) 

(A.)  Care  of  sheep  in  the  winter  season,  (v.  294-299.) — Care 
of  goats  during  the  same  season,  (v.  300-305.) — Goats  of  no 
less  value  than  sheep,    (v.  306-321.) 

(B.)  How  sheep  and  goats  are  to  be  managed  when  the  weather 
grows  warm.    (v.  322-338.) 
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(C.)  Pastoral  life  of  the  Africans,  (v.  339-348.)— Of  the  Scythi- 
ans.   (▼.  34d-d83.) 

(D.)  Directions  about  taking  care  of  the  wool.  (v.  384-393.)— 
Care  of  the  milk.    (y.  394-403.) 

(E.)  Protection  afforded  by  dogs,  and  care  to  be  taken  of  them. 
(V.  404-413.) 

(F.)  Precautions  to  be  taken  against  serpents,    (v.  414-439.) 

(G.)  Diseases  to  which  sheep  and  cattle  are  subject :  The  scab. 
(▼.  440-463.)— The  pestilence,    (v.  464-473.) 

VII.  Description  of  the  great  pestilence  which  attacked  the  flocks 
and  herds  in  Noricum,  dec.    (v.  474-666.) 

(A.)  Origin  and  genera)  nature  of  this  disease,    (v.  478-486.) 

(B.)  Infection  of  particular  classes  of  animals :  1.  The  weaker 
kind,  such  as  sheep,  calves,  dogs,  swine,  (v.  486-497.) — 2. 
The  stronger  animals,  such  as  horses  (t.  498-614) ;  cattle  (t. 
616-636).— 3.  Wild  animals.  (▼.  637-640.)-4.  And,  finally, 
flshes,  serpents,  and  birds,    (v.  541-647.) 

(C.)  Inutility  of  the  remedies  employed.  (▼.  648-660.) — Increas- 
ing violence  of  the  distemper,  (v.  661-668.)— The  skin  of  the 
dead  animals  useless,  and  the  wool  possessed  of  poisonous 
properties,    (y.  669-666.) 
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1-2.  Tct  quoque,  magna  Ptdest  &c.  The  poet,  intending  to  make 
the  management  of  cattle  and  domestic  animals  the  subject  of  his 
third  book,  unfolds  his  design  by  saying  that  he  will  sing  of  f^ales, 
the  goddess  presiding  over  cattle  and  pastures ;  of  A  polio,  w]iq  fe^ 
the  herds  of  Admetus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amplirysus ;  and  of  ihe 
woods  and  streams  of  Lycaeus,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  fatnous  for 
its  sheep.  He  then  expresses  his  contempt  for  the  fabulouB  pot^ms, 
the  subjects  of  which,  he  says,  are  all  trite  and  vulgar,  and  hopes 
by  his  theme  to  soar  above  all  other  bards. — Pales.  Palea  was  the 
goddess  presiding  over  cattle  and  pastures.  Her  festka!.  called 
the  Palilia,  was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  was  regaHed 
as  the  day  on  which  Rome  had  been  founded.  —  Et  te^  memorande, 
&c.  "And  of  thee,  deserving  of  every  mention,  O  shepherd  from 
the  Amphrysus."  The  allusion  is  to  Apollo,  who,  when  banished 
fbr  i  period  from  the  skies,  for  killing  the  Cyclopes,  and  ordered 
by  Jupiter  to  become  a  servant  to  a  mortal  man,  chose  for  ttiat  piir- 
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pose  Admetus,  king  of  Phere,  in  Theesaly,  and  senred  him  for  a 
whole  year,  tending  this  prince's  flocks  atid  herds  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Amphrysus. — Ab  Amphryso,  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom, 
vofievc  *AfMppv(TTfdev.  The  ordinary  Latin  form  of  expression  woald 
he  Pastor  Ampkrysie,  "Amphrysian  shepherd." — Li/c<n.  Consult 
noto  on  Eclog.j  z.,  16. 

3-6.  Cetera.  "The  other  themes." — Omnia  jam  vulgata,  "Are 
all  by  this  time  become  common,"  t.  e.,  trite  or  threadbare. — Eurys- 
thea  durum.  "  Eurystheus,  severe  in  his  exactions."  Referring  to 
the  legend  of  Hercules,  and  Eurystheus,  who  imposed  upon  him  his 
memorable  labours. — Aut  iUaudoH  Bunridis  aras.  "  Or  the  altars 
of  Busiris,  in  whom  there  is  naught  deserving  of  praise,"  i.  e.,  of 
the  in  every  way  execrable  Basiris.  Compare  the  explanation  of 
Voss :  **  an  welchem  man  nichts  zu  loben  weiss."  The  true  force 
of  illaudatUM  bete  is  well  expressed  by  Aulus  Geliius  (ii.,  6) :  "  qui 
neque  mentitnu  aut  numorid  uUd  dignus,  neque  unquam  memorandus 
M/."  Busiris,  who  is  represented  in  Greek  legends  as  an  execrable 
tyrant,  was  king  of  Egypt,  and,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  ofiered 
up  all  strangers  on  the  altar  of  Jove.  He  was  destroyed  by  Hercu- 
les, whom  he  had  attempted  to  imm<date  in  this  same  way. 

Cui.  "  By  whom."  Grsecism  for  a  quo. — Hylas.  He  was  the 
favourite  of  Hercules,  and  accompanied  that  hero  on  the  Argonau- 
tic  expedition.  Having  gone,  however,  to  a  fountain  on  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water,  he  was  laid  hold  of  and 
kept  by  the  nymphs  of  the  spring,  into  which  he  had  dipped  his  urn. 
— Latonia  Delos,  Delos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  one  of 
the  group  of  the  Cyclades,  was  fabled  to  have  floated  about  under 
water,  until  Neptune  ordered  it  to  appear  and  stand  firm,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  Latona,  \ylio  was  delivered  on  it  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.    Hence  the  epithet  "  Latonian." 

7-9.  Hippodameque.  Hippodame,  or  Hippodamea,  was  daughter 
of  OEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  and  famed  for  her  beauty.  Her  father 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  the  one  who  should  conquer  him  in  the 
ohariot-race,  but  all  who  failed  to  so  conquer  were  to  lose  their 
lives.  Pelops  won  the  race. — Humero  insigms  ebumo.  "Distin- 
guished for  his  ivory  shoulder."  This  was  tho  shoulder,  according 
to  the  legend,  which  Jupiter  gave  to  Pelops,  to  replace  the  one  that 
had  been  eaten  by  Ceres  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  at  the  well-knovm 
banquet  given  by  Tantalus,  the  father  of  Pelops,  to  the  gods.^ 
Acer  equis.  "  Spirited  in  the  management  of  steeds."  Referring 
to  his  skill  in  managing  the  four-horse  chariot  in  the  race  with 
(Snomaus. 
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Tentanda  via  est,  &c.  The  poet  means,  that  some  theme  roust 
also  be  selected  by  him,  in  the  management  of  which  he  may  dis- 
tance all  preceding  poets. — Victorque  vinim,  dtc.  "  And  hover,  vic- 
torious, o'er  the  lips  of  men."  Imitated  from  Ennius,  "  VolitQ  vims 
per  ora  virum." 

10-12.  Primus  ego  inpatrianit  <Scc.  As  the  first  Roman  poet  that 
has  sung  of  rural  themes,  he  will  lead  the  Muses,  if  his  life  be 
spared,  from  the  summit  of  Helicon  into  Italy,  his  native  land ; 
and,  as  the  first  Mantuan  that  has  cultivated  poetry,  he  will  bring 
glory,  also,  on  his  native  province. — Aonio  vertice.  "  From  the  Aoni- 
an  summit,"  %.  «.,  from  the  summit  of  Helicon,  one  of  the  favourite 
abodes  of  the  Muses.  Helicon  was  in  Boeotia,  and  the  epithet 
"  Aonian"  is  here  applied  to  it,  because  Aonia  was  the  earlier  name 
of  BcBOtia,  from  the  Aones,  its  inhabitants  after  the  Ectenes,  which 
last  were  the  first  dwellers  in  the  land. — Deducam  Musas.  To  lead 
down  the  Muses  into  one*s  native  land  is  equivalent  to  being  the 
first,  in  one's  own  country,  conspicuous  for  success  in  the  poetic  art 
generally,  or  io  some  particular  department  of  it. — Primus  Idumaas 
referam,  &c.  "  I  will  be  the  first  to  bear  away  for  thee,  O  Mantua, 
the  Idumean  palm,"  t.  e.,  I  will  be  the  first  of  thy  sons,  O  Mantua, 
to  refleot  glory  upon  thee  by  success  in  the  poetic  art.  The  palm 
was  the  symbol  of  victory,  and  hence  to  bear  away  the  palm  is  the 
same  as  to  bear  away  victory  itself.  The  epithet  "  Idumean," 
moreover,  is  simply  an  ornamental  one,  the  palm-trees  of  Idumea, 
on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Arabia,  being  particularly  celebra- 
ted. Indeed,  the  palms  of  Judea  generally  were  in  high  repute, 
and  hence  Pliny  says,  "Judaa  inclyta  palmis.^^  {H.  N,,  ziii.,  4,  6.) 
.  13-18.  Templum  de  marmore  ponam.  The  conquering  poet  will 
erect  a  temple  near  his  native  place  to  Caesar  Octavianus,  as  his 
tutelary  deity.  This  temple  is  to  be,  in  fact,  none  other  than  the 
noble  poem  of  the  JSneid,  in  which  Augustus  is  to  stand  enshrined 
for  the  admiration  of  coming  ages.  {Voss,  ad  loc.) — Propter.  Old 
idiom  for  prope.  (Compare  J5c/o^.,viii.,  87.) — Pratexit.  "Fringes." 
— Mihi  Casar  erit.  ♦•  Shall  my  Caesar  be."  The  dativus  ethicus 
may  here  be  rendered  by  the  possessive  pronoun. — Templumque 
tenebit.  "  And  shall  hold  the  temple  as  his  own,"  i.  e.,  no  other 
divinity  shall  share  it  with  him. — Illi.  "  In  honour  of  him."  The 
consecration  of  this  temple  is  to  be  accompanied  by  splendid  games. 
— Conspectus.  *•  Conspicuous."  Those  who  presided  over  public 
games  wore  the  praetexta,  a  white  robe  bordered  with  purple. — 
Centum  quadrijugos,  &c.  "  Will  urge  onward  in  the  race  a  hundred 
fouT-horse  chariots  by  the  river's  banks,"  i.  «.,  will  urge  onward  as 
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institutor  of  the  games,  or,  iii  other  words,  y^  cause  to  be  driven. 
The  poet's  games*  are  modelled  after  those  of  the  Roman  circin; 
In  these  last,  the  usual  number  that  stiarted  for  each  race  was  four, 
and  twenty-fire  riaces  were  rim  in  each  day.  Hence  bis  hundred 
chariots. 

19-20.  CuTicta  niiki,  Ac.  The  meaning  of  the  allegory  now  be- 
gins to  be  more  apparent.  All  Gree<;e  i^  to  come  and  contend  at 
the  poet^s  games,  acknowledging  theim-  by  this  very  act  to  be  supe- 
rior to  her  own  Olympian  and  Neoieiin  contests.  The  poet's  games, 
then,  are  nothing  more  than  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Romans  from 
^neas  to  Augustus,  as  intended  t6  be  sung  by  Virgil  in  his  .£neid, 
and  which  even  Greece  herstelf  will  confess  to  be  far  before  the 
most  brilliaint  achieyenients  of  any  of  hef  oWn  sons. — Alpheum. 
The  Olympic  games  Were  oelebrated  en  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus, 
and  are,  therefore,  here  referred  to;  The  Alpheus  flowed  through: 
Arcadia  and  Elis. — Luco^ut  Mohtchi.  Melorchus  Was  a  shepherd 
who  lived  near  Cleone,  in  Argolis,  and  hospihably  entertained  Her- 
cules vrtien  the  latter  was  goihg  after  the  Nemean  lion.  It  was  in 
commemoration  of  the  destrUetiOn  of  this  ahithal  that  the  Ni^meatt 
games  were  either  instituted'  or  revived.  They  are,  therefore, 
meant  here.  Observe,  alisO,  that  the  otheir  Grecian  games  arei 
liteftnt  to  be  comprehended  uiider  the  two  that  are  iziehtiohed  by 
the  poet. 

Cmda  ceMtu.  "  With  tWe  0«-hidi^'  etjitiisi"^  Ctrtw  signified  the 
thongs,  or  bands,  of  ox-hide',-Whioh  Were  tied  round  the  hatads  of 
boxers,  in  order  to  render  thiett*  blows  more  poWerfd.  As  raw  ot- 
hide  was  originally  used  f&t  this'  purpose.  We  see  the  propriety  of 
the  epithet  erudur  here  employe  by  thtf  pbtet.  Leather  was  after- 
Ward  substituted.  The  cedtus'  became  most  foniiidable;  when,  as 
was  the  case  in  later  time^l,  it  W&scoVtet-is^  with  knots  and  nailfli, 
and  loaded  with  lead  aftd  itot^.  "the  following  woOd-cnl  represfents 
figures  of  the  cestus. 


21-2-5.  Tonsa  olitia',     *»6rth«  OiOtn  olfve."    the  corona  fomta, 
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or  toTisilis,  was  made  of  leaves  only,  stripped  or  shorn  from  the 
boDgh,  and  was  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  corona  nexilis, 
in  which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted. — Dona.  "  Offerings." — 
Jam  nunc.  *•  Now,  even  now."  The  poet,  under  the  influence  of 
his  ardent  feelings,  fancies  the  intended  games  already  begun,  and 
speaks  of  the  movements  connected  with  them  as  actually  going 
on. — SolUmnea  ducere  pampas.  **To  lead  the  solemn  procession." 
The  poet's  intended  games  are  here  again  modelled  after  those  in 
the  circus.  The  Circensian  games  always  commenced  with  a 
grand  procession  {pompa)t  in  which  all  those  who  were  atiout  to 
exhibit  in  the  circus,  as  well  as  persons  of  distinction,  bore  ai  part. 
The  statues  of  the  gods  formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  m  the 
show,  and  were  paraded  upon  wooden  platforms  and  carriages. 

Vel  scena  ut  versis,  &c.  "  Or  how  the  scene  shifts  with  changing 
front.*'  Scenic  exhibitions  are  also  to  form  part  of  the  ceremonies 
at  the  consecration  of  the  poet's  temple.  The  reference  here  is  to 
what  was  technically  called  tcena  versatiluf  when  by  nieans  of  ma- 
Qhines,  termed  in  the  Greek  theatres  Treplcucrotf  and  which  resem- 
bled in  form  a  prism,  a  total  change  of  scenery  was  producect  by  a 
nngle  turn.  Opposed  to  this  was  the  scena  ductilis^  when  tbe  scen- 
ery parted,  and  disclosed  behind  it  the  interior  of  a  dwelling,  dpc.-^ 
Utqtte  purpurea^  &c.  **  And  how  the  inwoven  Britons  raise  the  pur- 
ple curtain."  On  tfaie  atttoa,  or  curtain  of  Virgirs  intended  stage, 
are  to  be  represented  Britons,  forming  part  of  the  texture,  and 
which  appear  to  rise  from  the  ground  and  raise  tb«  curtain  at  it 
ascends.  The  curtain  was  raised  at  the  en^  of  the  ancient  perform- 
ances, and  lowered  at  the  beginning.  When  lowered,  it  was  rolled 
up  on  a  roller  under  the  stage. — Britanni,  T!he  Britons  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  Cesar  Octavianus,  when  in  Gaul,  and  preparing  an 
expedition  against  them  (A.U.C.  727),  and  had  sued  for  peace. 
Roman  pride,  therefore,  regarded  them  from  that  period'  as  a  con- 
quered race.  They  are  here  represented,  then,  on  the  aulaa,  part- 
ly to  gratify  national  pride  by  this  allusion  to  a  recently  subjugated 
race,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  great  stature  which  coounon  re- 
port ascribed  to  them  and  the  Germans. 

26-29.  Elephanto,  The  term  elepkantu^  is  used  here,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek,  for  ebur.—Gangaridum.  The  Gangaridee  were  an  In- 
dian nation,  dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and,  in  poetic 
language,  said  to  dwell  on  the  farthest  confines  of  the  Eastern 
world.  Being  regarded  as  subject  to  the  Parthian  rule,  and  the 
Parthians  having  acknowledged  the  power  of  Augustus  by  deliver- 
ing up  the  Roman  standards  taken  from  Crassus,  the  poet  may  here 
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be  allowed,  in  the  ardour  of  the  moment,  to  speak  of  a  contest  with 
this  distant  people,  which  had  no  existence  whatever  in  sober  real- 
ity.— Quirini.  Under  the  name  of  Quirinus  (an  appellation  properly 
of  Romulus)  Augustus  is,  in  fact,  meant. — Atque  hie.  Referring  to 
another  part  of  the  temple-gateway,  so  that  one  of  the  vtdva,  or 
sides  of  the  folding-door,  would  represent  the  conflict  with  the  Gan- 
garidae,  the  other  the  Nile. — Undantem  bellot  &c.  **  Swelling  with 
the  waves  of  war,  and  flowing  onward  with  a  copious  tide  of  wa- 
ters.** An  allusion  to  Marc  Antony,  and  the  great  preparations 
made  by  him  in  Egypt  and  throughout  the  East,  but  which  had  been 
brought  to  naught  by  the  battle  of  Actium. — Navali  surgentes,  &c. 
Servius  states,  that  Augustus  constructed  four  columns  from  the 
beaks  of  the  ships  captured  at  Actium,  which  Domitian  afterward 
placed  in  the  Capitol,  and  which  were  remaining  when  Servius 
wrote,  in  the  age  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.    {Voss^  ad  loc.) 

30-33.  Urbes  Asia  domitas.  Vose  thinks  that  certain  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  are  h^re  meant,  which  had  been  punished  by  Augustus 
for  withstanding  his  authority. — Pulsumque  Nifhaten.  "And  the 
vanquished  Niphates."  Niphates,  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  is  here 
put  for  that  country  itself,  and  the  poet  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
establishment  of  Tigranes  on  the  Armenian  throne,  by  the  Roman 
forces  under  Tiberius,  while  Augustus  himself  was  present  in  Lower 
Asia. — Fidentemque  fuga  Parthum,  &c.  The  Parthians  were  famed 
for  their  skill  in  discharging  the  bow  while  flying  from  an  enemy. 
— Duo  tropaa.  One  for  the  victory  over  Cleopatra  (A.U.C.  723), 
and  the  other  for  the  reduction  of  the  Cantabri  in  Spain  (A.U.C. 
729.) 

Bisque  triumphatas,  &c.  "  And  the  nations  twice  triumphed  over 
on  either  shore.*'  The  nations  here  meant  are  the  Eastern  com- 
munities on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Cantabrians  on  the  other.  The 
two  triumphs  in  the  former  case  are,  first,  that  over  Cleopatra ;  and 
secondly  (what  to  a  Roman  was  equivalent  to  a  triumph),  the  re- 
covery of  the  standards  from  the  Parthians.  So  in  the  case  of  the 
Cantabrians,  they  had  been  first  overcome  A.U.C.  729,  and,  be^ 
coming  again  tumultuous,  were  punished  a  second  time  by  Carisiua 
and  Turnius,  A.U.C.  732. 

34-36.  Parii  lapides,  &c.  "  Parian  marble,  breathing  statues,** 
i  e.,  breathing  statues  of  Parian  marble.  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  was  famed  for  its  statuary  marble.  The  statues  on  this  oc- 
jasion  are  to  be  those  of  the  progenitors  of  the  Julian  line. — Assa- 
act  proles,  "  The  descendants  of  Assaracus,'*  i. «.,  the  progenitors 
")f  the  .Tulian  line.    This  family  claimed  descent  from  lulus,  son  of 
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MneM.  Anohises,  father  of  iEneas,  was  son  of  Capyst  and  Capya 
was  son  of  Assaracus.  Assaracus,  again,  was  son  of  Tros,  Tros  of 
Erichtbonias,  Erichthonius  of  Dardanos,  and  Dardanus  of  Jupiter. 

Trofa  Cyrukhu  auctor.  A  statae  of  Apollo  is  to  be  added  to  tbe 
group.  Tbis  god  was  called  Cynthias,  from  Mount  Cynthus  in  De- 
los,  where  he  was  bom.  Together  with  Neptune  be  built  the  walls 
of  Troy,  and  is  hence  styled  by  the  poet  "  Troja  auctor"  This  is 
all  done  to  flatter  Augustus,  who  had  Apollo  for  his  tutelary  deity, 
and  was  even  bebeved  by  the  ignorant  piultitude  to  be  his  son. 
{Voss,  ad  loc.) 

37-39.  Invidia  infelix.  Alluding  to  those  who  envied  the  glory 
of  Augustus,  of  whom  there  must  have  been  many  at  Rome,  the 
former  partisans  of  the  opposite  side. — Metuet.  This  verb  is  eqaiv- 
alent  here,  in  fact,  to  "  terrebitwr  adspcctUy"  i,  c,  »•  vidcbit."  Envy 
shall  be  driven  down  to  Tartarus,  and  there  tremble  at  tbe  punish* 
ment  that  is  to  come  upon  it. — Tortosque  Ixionis  angues.  Ixion 
was  fastened  to  a  wheel  beset  with  serpents:  **religattu  ad  rotam 
circumfusam  serpeniibus."  {Serv.  ad  Mn.,  vi.,  601.)  —  Et  non  exsu^ 
perabilc  saxum.  **  And  the  not-to-be*conqaered  stone  (of  Sisyphus)," 
i.  e.,  the  ever-rolling  stone. 

40-45.  Jnterea.  "  Meanwhile,"  i.  e.,  before  the  temple  is  reared. 
Intactos.  <*  Untouched."  Because  no  Roman  poet  had  as  yet  at- 
tempted such  a  theme  as  the  management  of  cattle,  &c. — Tua^  havd 
moUia  jutsa.  "  Thy  by  no  means  easy  commands,"  i.  «.,  a  difficult 
task,  which  thy  commands  have  enjoined  upon  me. — NU  alium  in- 
choai,  '*  Enters  upon  nothing  loAy,"  i.  e.,  undertakes  no  lofty 
theme.  —  En  I  age^  segnes,  &,c.  Not  addressed  to  Maecenas,  as 
Heyne  thinks,  but,  as  Gerda,  Rusus,  Voss,  and  Wagner  maintain, 
by  tbe  poet  to  himself. — Vocat  ingentt  clamore  Citharon^  &c.  The 
meaning  of  the  figure  is,  that  tbe  true  interests  of  this  branch  of 
husbandry  earnestly  demand  the  poet's  attention. — Citharon.  A 
mountain  of  Boeotia,  midway  between  Thebes  and  Corinth,  and 
feeding  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  — Taygetique  canes.  Mount  Ta- 
ygetus,  in  Laconia,  was  famed  for  its  hunting  grounds  and  its  hounds. 
The  reputation  of  the  Spartan  hunting  dogs  generally  was  very  high 
among  the  ancients. — Epidaunis.  Epidaurus,  in  Argolis,  and,  in 
deed,  all  Argolis  itself,  enjoyed  a  great  name  for  fine  breeds  of  hor- 
ses. (Compare  Horace,  Od.,  i.,  7,  9  :  "  Aptum  dicit  equis  ArgosV)-^ 
Et  vox  assensu  nemorunit  &,c.  *'  And  the  cry,  redoubled  by  the  con- 
spiring assent  of  the  groves,  rolls  echoing  along." 

46-48.  Mox  tatnen  ardentes,  dec.  Hurd  regards  these  three  lines 
as  spurious  {ad  Horat.,  Ep.  ad  Aug.^  18).     Wateon,  too,  thinks  the 

Go 
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expression  "  ardentes  jmgnas^'  unworthy  of  the  Aiigu^tan  age.  The 
objections  of  both,  however,  are  clearly  hypercritical.  —  Accirigar 
dieere.  Observe  the  unusual  construction  of  accingar  with  the  in- 
finitive, instead  of  «f  with  the  gerund  (ad  dicendum).  —  Tot  per 
annos,  Tithoni,  &c.  "  Through  as  many  years  as  Cssar  is  distant 
fVom  the  first  origin  of  Tithonus/*  t.  c,  ftom  Tithonus,  simply. 
TithdnuB,  son  of  Laomedon,  waS  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
that  family,  from  which  iEneas  was  descended.  The  poet,  there- 
fbre,  names  him,  though  not  one  of  the  direct  ancestors  of  Augus- 
tus.   {Valpy,  ad  loe.) 

49-53.  Seu  quist  Olympiaedf  &c.  Here  the  poet  enters  upon  the 
subject  of  this  book,  and,  in  the  first  place,  describes  the  marks  of 
a  good  cow. — Olympiaca  palma.  "  Of  the  Olympian  prize."  The 
Olympic  games,  as  the  most  celebrated,  are  here  ms^de  to  represent 
the  ancient  games!  generally.  The  palitl  was  a  general  symbol  of 
Victory,  and  the  victors,  besides  wearing  the  crov^rn  peculiar  to  the 
games  in  which  they  fai^d  contended,  catried'  a  btatich  of  palm  in 
their  hands.  Hence  pdtnUB  here  for  victond. — tortai.  "  Sturdy." 
— Prctcipu.    "  With  eSpefeial  care." 

Optima  torva  forma  bovisy  &c.  "  The  form  6f  the  stem-eyed  cow 
iS'best,"  &c.  Though  the  poet  here  does  not  directly  say  so,  yet 
he  evidently  means  the  expression  of  the  eye,  or,  as  we  would 
term  it,  the  look  to  be  taken  inte  account ;  and  therefore  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  when  given  freely,  will  be  this :  "  the  best 
kind  of  cow  is  that  which  has  a  stem  atid  lowering  look,"  &c. 
(Compare  the  deseription  of  a  gbod  cdw  g^ven  by  Varro,  where  he 
s^aks  of  the  "  oculit  magnis  et  nigrisy  A.  U.,  ii.,  5,  '7.)—-Turpe. 
"  Disproportionately  large."  We  have  here  expressed  by  a  single 
term  the  blended  idea  conveyed  by  the  Greek  ^ov^  eifWfiiToiro^j  and 
the  language  of  Columella,  "  nee  ab  aspeciu  decoro8^\(yi.,  1, 2). — Plu- 
rifna  cervix.  "A  fleshy,  sitrong  neck;"  literally,  "a  very  large 
nieck."  As  cattle  were  at  this  period  bred  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draught,  strength  was  the  first  requisite.  The  description 
of  a  good  cow  here  given  is  ri6t  to  be  understood,  therefore,  as  of  a 
good  milker,  or  of  a  breed  disposed  to  fkt.    {Valpy,  ad  loc.) 

54-69.  Turn  longo  nullust  <&c.  "And  then,  again,  (there  should 
be)  no  ordinary  limit  to  her  long  side,"  i.  c,  her  side  should  be  un- 
usually long.  Compare  the  Greek  pcMir'kEvpocy  "  deep-flankerf." 
— Pe8  etiam.  Etiam  is  here  emphatic,  as  an  extraordinary  case, 
because,  in  other  creatures,  generally,  a*  large  foot  is  far  from  bein^ 
a  hedixxiy. —Maculia  irmgnis  et  albo.  "  If  She  be  marked  with  ppnts 
of  white."     Hendiadys  for  maculis  alBis. — Aspeia  comu.    »•  Thrraf- 
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ening  with  her  horn,"  i.  e,,  showing  the  Tigour  of  her  fnone  by  her 
threatening  movements. — Faciem.  "  In  general  appearance."  Ob- 
serve that  faeits  is  not  merely  indicative  here  of  the  look,  but  of 
shape,  frame,  form,  6cc.  Hence  Voss  renders  the  clause,  "  Nicht 
ttnahnlich  dem  Stier  an  Oestalt ;"  wliereas,  in  verse  61  above,  he 
translates  the  words  "  Optitka  torva  forma  ftovtt"  as  follows :  <*Trot« 
xiges  Anseknt  sei  die  Kuh.^—Ardua.    **  Tall." 

60-66.  JEtat  Lucinam,  &c.  "  The  age  for  breeding  and  propefr 
anion." — Cetera.  **  The  rest  of  their  time,"  t.  e.,  either  before  the 
fourth  year,  or  subsequent  to  the  tenth.  With  ce/ertf  supply  atas.^^ 
FoUura.  **  For  bearing." — Fortis,  "  Strong  enough. "-—&re^htt. 
The  number  of  females  in  a  herd,  or  flock,  exceeding  that  of  males'; 
this  term  is  to  be  applied  to  the  cows.  ( Valpft  ad  loe.)  —  Lata  ju- 
vaUdt.  The  period  referred  to  is  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  year. 
— Primus.  Compare  Oeorg.,  ii.,  4^. —^  Peeuairid,  The  pasturei^ 
put  poetically  for  the  herd. — Sujfiee.    "  Secure." 

66-71.  Optima  quaque  dies,  dt>C.  «*£aeh  best  time  of  life  fleer 
first  away  from  wretched  mortals."  A  sentiment  applying  piopi 
eriy  to  the  human  race  is  here  extended  to  cattle  also. — Rapit. 
**  Hurries  them  away." — Quarum  mntari,  dec.  Columella  Says,  ther 
best  breeders  are  to  be  selected  every  year. — Semper  enim  rejiae. 
"Therefore  continually  replace;"  literally,  "refit,"  t.e.,  the  herd. 
Supply  armentum.  Enim  is  here  regarded  as  equivalent  to  igiiur, 
and  may  be  so  rendered  conveniently  enough.  In  truth,  however, 
it  is  the  very  term  to  bo  employed  here ;  since  in  the  words  semper 
erutu  quarum,  &c.,  there  lurks  some  such  an  idea  as  this,  '^ifempiir 
inquire  J  qua  boves  rvjieienda  sint:"    {Wunderii^hf  ad  lot.) 

Ac,  ne  post  amissa  requvras.  '"F  And,  that  you  may  not  afterward 
se^k  (when  it  is  too  late)  for  those  that  you  have  lost,"  t.  «.,  seek 
to  supply  their  place. — Anteteniy  et  sobolem,  dec.  "  Be  befbrehand, 
and  choose  for  the  herd  yoUng  accessions  every  yiear."  Observe 
that  sortior  is  here  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  choosing  and  sub^ 
stitnting.— Sfffto/ein.  Referring  to  the  yotmg  females  brought  into 
the  herd  of  cows  every  year,  to  supply  the  placeff  of  those  that  have 
been  lemoved.  Compare  the  version  of  Voss  :**  udid  verjUngt  die 
Heerd'  in  jahrlichem  Anwaehs.^'^Armento.  The  herd  is  still  con^ 
ndered  as  consisting  of  females.    Compare  note  on  verse  63. 

72-74.  Nee  non  et  puori,  dec.  "  The  same  discrimination  is  also 
to  be  exetcised  for  a  breed  of  horses." — QtUfs  in  spem  statues,  d^c. 
"  On  those  whom  you  shall  determine  to  bring  up  for  the  hope  of 
the  race,"  t.  e.,  those  on  whom  you  are  to  depend  for  the  increase 
of  their  spedes.    Observe  that  quos  is  here  for  its  qaos.-^IMrtiiit 
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tmre,  Goosnlt  the  remarks  of  Heyne  on  this  verb.  — Continue  peco- 
ri$  generosif  &jo.  "  In  earliest  youth  the  colt  of  a  generous  breed 
walks  high  on  his  pasterns  throughout  the  fields."  There  is  no 
reference  here  to  loftiness  or  pride  of  carriage,  but  merely  to  pecu- 
liarity of  gait.  Compare  Varro,  "  CrurUnu  rectis  et  aqualibus^* 
{A.  R.f  ii.,  7),  and  Columella,  "^quaUlms  aiqut  altis  rectisqtu  cru- 
rihus'*  (vi.|  29) — Et  moUia  crura  reponil.  **  And  places  flexile  limbs 
in  alternate  succession  on  the  ground."  By  moUia  crura  are  meant 
crura  turn  rigide  protenta ;  flexibilia.  Compare  Yoss :  "  und  setzt 
die  geschmeidigen  Schenkel."  It  is  the  same,  moreover,  as  the 
v/pwf  Kafinreiv  yovara^  and  the  vypwf  role  oKeXetri  xpno^^^t  of  Xeno- 
phon,  Eq.,  i.,  6  ;  x.,  16. 

77-83.  Primus  et  ire  viam,  6cc.  Servius  understands  this  of  the 
colt's  walking  before  his  dam ;  but  it  seems  a  better  interpretation, 
that  he  is  the  first  among  other  eolts  to  lead  the  way. — Ignoto  ponti. 
**  To  some  unknown  bridge.'*  Some  MSS.  have  ponto^  but  the  com- 
mon reading  is  sufficiently  defended  by  two  passages  from  Colo- 
mella  cited  by  Heinsios.  (Colum.,  vi.,  2  ;  vi.,  29.}— Nee  vanos  horret 
Mtrepitus.  Observe  here  the  force  of  vanos:  unmeaning,  empty 
sounds  he  heeds  not,  but  he  is  delighted  with  the  din  of  arms. — 
ArgvJtumque.  "Neatly  formed  and  quick  in  moving."  {Voss,  ad 
loc.) — Ohesaque  terga.  "  And  brawny  back,"  i.  e. r  broad  and  brawny. 
— Luxuriatque  torts  animosum  pectus.  "And  his  spirited  breast 
sweUs  lui:uriantly  with  prominent  muscles." — Honesti  spadiees,  glau- 
eique.  "  Those  held  in  most  esteem  are  of  a  bright  bay  and  gray 
colour."  Spadix  is  from  the  Greek  ondSt^,  which  signifies,  first,  a 
branch  of  a  palm  plucked  off  with  the  fruit ;  and  then,  the  fruit  of  the 
palm  being  of  a  shining  red,  airdSi^  is  employed  as  an  adjective,  to 
denote  that  colour.  Spadix,  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  may  be 
rendered  ♦*  bright  bay." 

Glaucique.  Servius  explains  very  clearly  the  colour  that  is  here 
meant,  by  comparing  it  to  that  of  a  cat's  eyes :  "  Glauci  autem  sunt 
felineis  ocuiis,  id  est,  quodam  splendore  perfusis.^*  He  means  a  bright 
gray.  —  GUvo,  "Sorrel."  Servius  calls  this  "a  honey  colour'* 
{melinus  color) ;  but  as  there  are  different  shades  in  the  colour  of 
honey,  the  matter  is  left  quite  uncertain.  Martyn  translates  it 
"  dun  ;**  but  Yalpy's  opinion  appears  the  more  correct  one,  who 
thinks  that  gUvus  was  more  probably  a  shade  of  the  colour  termed 
sorrel.    (Compare  gUvus  with  the  German  gelb,  "  yellow.") 

84-88.  Stare  loco.  "  To  stand  still."— IVemir  artus.  "  Quivers 
in  every  limb.*' — Ignem.  Beautifully  applied  to  the  ardent  breath- 
ing or  smoke  of  his  nostrils.  —  DcTua  juha^  &c.    So  Columella, 
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"  Denta  jubay  et  per  dextram  partem  profiua.*' — At  duplex  agUur,  dec. 
"  But  a  double  spine  runs  along  his  loins ;"  literally,  **  is  driven." 
A  double  spine  is  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject as  the  sure  mark  of  a  good  horse.  {Varroy  R.  R.^  ii.,  7,  6, — 
ColumelL,  vi.,  29,  2. — Geopon.,  xvi.,  1.)  In  a  horse  that  is  in  good 
case,  the  back  is  broad,  and  a  fullness  of^flesh  near  the  spine  is  in- 
dicated, by  which  two  ridges  are  formed,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
bone.  This  is  what  the  ancients  mean  by  a  double  spine.  {Valpy^ 
ad  loc.)-^Solido  cornu.  The  poet  means  that  he  must  have  hard 
hoofs. 

89-94.  Talis,  Cyllarus.  Supply  eraL  The  celebrated  steed  Cyl- 
larus,  one  of  those  given  to  the  two  brothers  by  Juno,  is  commonly 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Castor,  since  he  was,  it 
seems,  the  horseman,  whereas  Pollux  was  famed  for  his  skill  with 
the  cestus.  Sometimes,  however,  each  of  the  brothers  is  repre- 
sented sitting  on  horseback. — Aymclai.  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
bom,  or,  according  to  another  account,  brought  up  at  Amyclae,  ia 
Laconia,  whence  the  epithet  "  Amyclean,"  bestowed  on  each  of 
them. — Et  magni  currus  Achilli.  "  And  those  that  drew  the  chariot 
of  the  mighty  Achilles.''  Cumu  is  here  put  for  the  steeds  that 
drew  it.    A  similar  usage  prevails  in  Greek,  in  the  case  of  apfia. 

Talis  et  ipse,  &c.  **  Such,  too,  was  Saturn  himself,  when  he 
poured  forth  the  horse's  mane  along  his  neck,  swift  of  movement 
at  the  coming  of  his  spouse ;"  more  Uterally, "  poured  (i.  e.,  spread) 
a  mane  along  his  equine  neck."  Saturn  having  become  enamoured 
of  the  ocean-nymph  Philyra,  and  dreading  the  jealousy  of  his  wife 
Rhea,  changed  the  former  into  a  mare,  and  himself  into  a  horse,  and 
thus  became  the  father  of  Chiron  the  centaur. — Conjugis,  Rhea. 
— Felien.    Consult  note  on  Georg.^  i.,  i?.  281. 

95-96.  Hune  quoque^  &c.  Having  given  this  spirited  description 
of  the  characteristics  pf  a  good  horse,  the  poet  now  observes  that, 
if  the  animal  happens  to  be  sick,  or  if  he  grows  old,  he  is  to  be 
confined  at  home,  and  restrained  from  keeping  company  with  others 
of  his  species.  The  age,  therefore,  and  spirit  of  the  horse  are  to  be 
diligently  considered.  From  this  the  poet  passes  gracefully  into  a 
fine  description  of  a  chariot  race,  and  an  account  of  the  inventors 
of  chariots,  and  of  the  art  of  riding  on  horseback. — Gravis.  **  En- 
feebled."—il  We  domo.  "  Hide  at  home,"  i.  c,  remove  from  the 
pastures  and  the  stud,  and  keep  him  at  home,  in  the  stable,  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  With  domo  supply  in,  so  that  in  domo  becomes 
equivalent  to  in  stabulo.  The  verb  ahde,  moreover,  is  intended  to 
mark  the  change  from  a  life  of  freedom  and  enjoyment  to  one  of 
Go2 
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comparative  obscurity.  (Compare  VosSt  ad  loc.) — Nee  turpi  ignatce 
senecta.  *^  Nor  be  indulgent  to  inglorious  age/'  t.  e.,  do  not,  through 
a  mistaken  kindness,  allow  him,  now  that  his  powers  are  enfeebled, 
and  inglorious  old  age  has  come  upon  him,  to  continue  to  roam  in 
the  pastures  where  he  can  be  no  longer  of  any  service.  We  have 
given  here  the  explanation  of  Yoss  and  others,  which  is  far  more 
natural  than  the  one  recommended  by  Gronovius,  Ouwens,  <Scc., 
and  advocated,  also,  by  Hand  (ad  Stat,  Silv.,  p.  59),  namely :  "  Spare 
his  not  inglorious  age.'' 

97-102.  Lahorem  ingratum  traUt.  Consult  Heyru,  ad  loc. — 
Prodia.  Compare  JSn.,  xi.,  736. — Quondam.  *' At  times." — Incas- 
turn.  "  Impotently."— -4mmo*  <Mmn»^MC.  «*  Their  spirit  and  age." 
Aristotle  says,  that  the  best  age  of  a  horse  is  from  three  years  old 
to  twenty.  Varro  says  it  should  not  be  younger  than  three,  nor 
older  than  ten. — Hinc  alias  artes,  &c.  "  And  then  their  other  qual- 
ities, and  the  (other)  offspring  of  their  parents,"  i.  £.,  and  what 
description  of  colts  may  have  proceeded  from  the  same  sire.  Some 
commentators  understand  the  words  proleni  parentum  in  a  diflereht 
Itense,  as  equivalent  to  **prolem  quam  procredni"  or  "puUos,  quorum 
parerUes  jam  fasti  sunt."  But  this,  though  sanctioned  by  great 
names,  16  decidedly  inferior. — Et  quis  cuique  dolor,  &c.  **  And  what 
degree  of  dejection  there  is  to  each  on  being  conquered,  what  glo- 
rying from  victory,"  t.  «.,  and  how  they  bear  defeat  or  victory. 

103-112.  Campum  eorriptiere.  "  The^  hasten  over  the  plain." 
The  aorist  here  implies  what  i3  accustomed  to  b6  done,  and  is  there- 
fore rendered  as  a  present.  (Compare  JEn.,  v.,  145,  v^rhere  this  is 
repeated.) — Carcere.  "  From  the  barrier,"  t.  c,  the  starting-pTaoe. 
(Consult  note  on  Georg.y  i.,  b\^.)—tlxsvXtantidque  kaurit,  &c.  "  And 
agitating  excitement  causes  their  throbbing  hearts  to  heave." 
haurit  beautifully  describes  their  heavy  breathing,  exhausting^  as  it 
were,  the  air  from  their  lungs.,— Paror.  In  its  primitive  and  genu- 
ine meaning,  this  term  indicates  a  palpitation  common  either  to 
fear  or  joy,  or  any  violent  emotion.  {Cronibie,  Gymnas.,  vol.  i., 
p.  220.)— rcricrc  torto.  "  With  the  twisted  lash."— Prowi.  «  Bend- 
itig  fbrward." — Vi.  To  be  joined  in  construction  with  volat.  Wake- 
Aeld,  however  {ad  Lucret.,  v.,  434),  connects  it  with  fervidus.—Ful- 
T(B  nimbus  arena.  "  A  storm-cloud  of  yellow  dust*"  Imitated  from 
Homer :  vtts  d^  aripvoLOt.  kovItj  larar'  aeipoiiivri  Cyare  ve^of  ^c  •&ve7ika. 
ill.,  xxiii.,  366.)  —  Spumis  fiatuque.  "  With  the  foam  and  the 
breath." 

llS-117.  J^riehthohius.  ICing  of  Attica,  and,  according  to  one 
ccount,  the  son  of  Vulcan  artd  Atthis,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus. 
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Fable  made  the  lower  part  of  his  body  to  have  terminated  in  a 
linake.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  used  the  fonr-horsed 
Ohariot. — Rapidusque  rotis  insistere,  dec.  "  And  to  stand  victorious 
upon  the  rapid  wheels ;"  more  freely,  "  and  to  tread  victorioui^ 
the  rapid  car." — Pelethronii  Lapitka.  Tlie  Lapithae  are  called  "  Pe- 
lethronian,"  either  from  Mount  Pelethrbiiium,  in  Thessaly,  a  branch 
of  Pelion,  near  which  they  dwelt ;  or  from  Pelethronium,  a  dty  of 
Thessaly,  where  the  art  of  breaking  horses  was  invented  (Sert.y  ad 
loe.)\  or  from  Pelethronius,  one  of  the  Lapithae  who  invented  bridled 
and  housings  for  steeds.  (Plin.,  H.  iV.,  vii.,  56,  57.  — Hygin.,  Fah., 
t74.) — Gyrotque.  "  And  the  wheelings  Of  steeds,"  t.  e,,  the  art  of 
riding  round  in  a  circling  course,  and  thus,  by  dint  of  frequent 
wheelings,  rendenng  the  horse  perfectly  obedient  to  the  rein. — 
Bedere.    "  Invented." 

tntuLtart  tolo.  "  To  spurn  the  ground,"  t.  e.,  to  bound  prancing 
ittong. — Et  grestus  glomerare  tuperhoi.  "  And  move  proudly  onward 
at  a  fuU,  round  pace."  We  have  given  here  the  explanation  of 
Valpy.  Compare  that  of  Lemaire :  '*  Gressus  glomerare,  t.  e., 
eeUigere  reduetis  et  in  arcuiti  teplieaiii  erurttus  anierionhust  dum  poste- 
riora  tendunher.^ 

118-122.  JEquU9  Hterque  labor.  The  meaning  coriimonly,  and  we 
conceive  correctly,  assigned  to  these  words  is  this,  that,  Whether 
the  horse  be  broken  to  the  saddle  or  to  draw,  the  labour  is  alike. 
For  a  different  explanation,  however,  consult  Heyne,  ad  loe  — 
JEque.  "With  equal  csit^.** '— Juvenmque.  "A  horse  young  in 
years."  Supply  equum.-^Magistri.  "  They  who  have  the  care  of 
steeds."  For  some  remarks  on  the  magistri  of  flocks  and  herds, 
consult  note  on  verse  549. — Calidumque  animis.  "  And  ardent  id 
spirit,"  t.  «.,  full  of  mettle.— ^crem.  "  Eager."— QeamM*.  The 
connexion  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  these  qualities  are  all 
important,  and,  if  a  steed  do  not  possess  them,  he  is  accounted  of 
no  value,  although  he  may  often  have  put  to  flight  the  foe,  &c. 

Et  patriam  Epirum  referat.  "  And  may  tell  of  Epirus  as  hisJ  na- 
tive country,"  I «.,  may  boast  of  being  from  the  country  of  Epiros. 
The  horses  of  Epirus  were  in  high  repnte.— For^^tf^ite  Mydenas. 
The  steeds  oi  Mycenae,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Argolis,  enjoyed  a  high 
character.  (Compare  note  on  verse  44.) — Ntptaidque  ipsd,  dec. 
"  And  may  deduce  his  pedigree  from  the  Very  original  of  Neptune," 
i,  €.,  from  Neptune  himself,  as  its  original  source.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  legend  of  Neptune  atid  Ceres.  In  order  to  avoid  him,  the 
goddess  changed  herself  intw  i  mare,  whereupon  thA'  god  also  as- 
iHimed  the  eqninli  fortn,  and  the  famous  «eed  Arion  was  pi-bdnc^d. 
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1S3*129.  His  ammadveriis,  dec.  What  here  follows  has  refeF- 
ence,  according  to  the  best  commentators,  to  the  bull  as  well  as 
the  horse. — Instant  stib  temptu.  "  They  are  very  diligent  aboat  the 
time  (of  generation).'* — Denso  pingui.  **  With  firm  fat."  Observe 
that  pingui  is  here  put  for  pinguedine. — Pubentesque  herbas.  **  Full- 
grown  herbs,"  i.  e.,  herbs  covered  with  the  daum  of  maturity,  and 
full  of  juices.  Many  editors  read  flarentes,  on  MSS.  authority ;  in 
defence  of  which  lection,  consult  the  remarks  of  Wagner. — Flwri- 
osque  ministrant.  "  And  supply  him  with  plenty  of  water." — Far- 
raque.  Consult  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  73.  —  Super Asse.  "To  prove 
adequate  to." — Invalidique  patrum,  dec.  "And  lest  the  puny  off* 
spring  plainly  declare  the  feebleness  of  their  sires."  Jejunia  prop- 
erly refers  here  to  feebleness  resulting  from  want  of  sufficient  feed- 
ing. —  Ipsa  autem  macie^  dec.  "  On  the  other  hand,  they  purposely 
attenuate  the  females,  by  means  of  a  scanty  diet."  Observe  that 
armenta  here  refers  to  both  the  mares  and  cows,  and  compare  note 
on  verse  63. 

132-137.  Quatiunt.  "  They  shake  them,"  t.  e.,  work  them  hard. 
— So/«.  "  In  the  sun."  —  Tunsis  frugihus.  "  With  the  threshed 
grain."  The  beginning  of  the  Roman  harvest  was  about  the  latter 
end  of  their  June,  and  the  threshing  time  will  fall  in  the  month  of 
July. — Palta  jactantur  inanes.  "  The  empty  chaff  is  tossed  to  and 
fro." 

138-142.  Rursus  cura  patrum  eaderty  dec.  After  conception,  the 
whole  care  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  female..  The  asilus,  a  terri- 
ble plague  to  the  cows  in  Italy,  is  then  mentioned  by  the  poet. — 
Cura  patrum.  "  The  care  (hitherto)  bestowed  on  the  sires." — Rvr- 
sus  suceedere.  "  In  its  turn  to  succeed."  —  Saitu  superare  viam. 
•*  To  clear  the  path  with  a  leap."  We  have  here  a  caution  against 
allowing  the  pregnant  animals  to  leap. — Et  acri  carpere,  dec.  "  And 
to  gallop  over  the  meadows ;"  more  literally,  "and  to  traverse  the 
meadows  in  rapid  flight."  —  Saltibus  in  vacuis  pascunt.  "Their 
keepers  feed  them  (at  such  times)  in  lonely  and  quiet  pastures." 
Compare,  as  regards  the  force  of  vactUs  here,  the  explanation  of 
Heyne :  "  Saltus  vacui,  in  quikus  sola,  quieta,  otiosa  pascantur." 
We  have  preferred,  therefore,  to  render  it  by  a  double  epithet.— 
Pascunt.  In  the  sense  ofpascere  soUnt,  and  referring  to  the  armen- 
tarii,  or  keepers  of  the  herd.  The  common  text  has  pascant,  which 
is  objectionable  on  the  score  of  Latinity,  whether  it  be  taken  in  an 
intransitive  sense,  or  be  referred,  as  Voss  maintains,  to  the  keep- 
ers.   (Consult  Wagner,  ad  loc.,  and  Wakefield,  ad  Lucret.,  ii ,  996.) 

146-148.  Est  lucos  Silari  circa,  dee.     "  About  the  grovto  of  the 
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Sflarus,  and  (Mount)  Albornus  blooming  with  holm  oaks,  there  ia 
In  very  great  abundance  a  flying  insect,  the  Roman  name  of  which 
is  atUuSf  (while)  the  Greeks  have  turned  it  (into  their  language)  by 
calling  it  oestrus.** — Silari.  The  Silarus  was  a  river  of  Lucania,  in 
Italy,  dividing  that  province  from  Campania.  The  modern  name  is 
the  SUaro.  Its  banks  were  greatly  infested  by  the  gad-fly. — Alhur- 
num.  Alburnus  was  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Lucania,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Silarus  and  Tanager. — Volitans.  More  literaUy.  «*  a  fly- 
ing thing."  Taken  here  as  a  kind  of  substantive. — asilo.  Observe 
that  asih  is  here  in  the  dative,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  in- 
stead of  the  nominative.  The  asilus  is  called  by  Varro  the  taba- 
nus.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  modem  Breeze.  This  wing- 
ed insect  still  retains  in  Italy  the  name  ofAsillo,  and  occasions  in- 
tolerable pain  to  the  cattle,  by  perforating  their  hides  with  its  sting, 
and  depositing  in  the  wound  an  egg,  which  is  there  hatched.  (Jtfar- 
tyjif  ad  loc.)^€Bstrum.  The  Greeks  called  it  ohrrpoc,  in  the  acco- 
sative  olarpov,  whence,  in  Latin,  astrus  and  astrum. 

149-161.  Asper.  "Wrathful,"  i.  «.,  of  angry  sting.  What  the 
poet  ascribes,  in  popular  language,  to  the  angry  feelings  of  the  in- 
sect, is,  in  fhet,  an  instinct  of  nature,  which  prompts  it  to  this  mode 
of  depositing  its  wa.  The  sting  is  composed  of  a  tube,  through 
which  the  egg  is  emitted,  and  of  two  **  augers,"  which  make  way 
for  the  tube  to  penetrate  into  the  slcin  of  the  cattle.  These  augers 
are  armed  with  little  knives,  which  prick  with  their  points,  and  cut 
with  their  edges,  causing  intolerable  pain  to  the  animal  that  is 
wounded  by  them.  At  the  end  of  the  sting,  moreover,  as  at  the 
end  of  that  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets,  there  exudes  a  venomous 
liquor,  which  irritates  and  inflames  the  fibres  of  the  wounded  nerves, 
and  causes  the  wound  to  become  fistulous.  This  fistula  seems  to 
be  kept  open  by  the  egg,  after  the  manner  of  an  issue.  The  egg  is 
hatched  within  the  fistula,  and  the  worm  continues  there  till  it  is 
ready  to  turn  to  a  chrysalis,  receiving  its  nourishment  from  the 
liquid  that  flows  from  the  wounded  fibres.  These  worms  remain 
nine  or  ten  months  under  the  skin,  and  then,  being  arrived  almost 
to  maturity,  they  come  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  creep  into 
some  hole,  or  under  some  stone,  and  there  enter  into  the  state  of  a 
chrysalis,  in  which  condition  they  lie  quiet  for  some  time,  and  at 
last  come  forth  in  the  form  of  the  parent  fly.    {Martyn,  adloc.) 

Aeerba  sonans.  *<  Making  a  sharp,  whizzing  noise ;"  more  literaUy, 
<*  sounding  sharply."  Acerbn,  for  aeerhe.  The  insect  has  two  mem- 
branaceous wings,  with  which  it  makes  a  sharp' whizzing. — Diffu^ 
gmnt  armenta.    Homer  represents  the  suitors  when  fighting  with 
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UlysMf ,  dispersed  oq  the  raising  of  Minerva's  sgis,  as  cattle  are  on 
hearing  the  gad-fly.  (Qi.,  xxii.,  300.) — Furit  tm^tibut  t^her.  Po- 
etic, for  furit  mu^iu  per  cukerem. — Sicd  ripa  Tanagri.  **  The  bank 
of  the  dry  Tanagrus."  The  Tanagrus,  or  Tanager,  was  a  river  of 
Lucania,  rising  in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  emptying 
into  the  Silarua.  It  is  now  the  Negro.  The  epithet  sicd  marks  the 
period  of  the  midsummer  heats,  whep  the  waters  are  low  in  the 
river,  and  aflford  no  protection  to  the  cattle,  the  gad-fly  not  attack- 
iag  them  when  in  the  water. 

152-156.  ifoc  mofM/ro.  "By  means  of  this  monster."  Alluding 
to  the  legend  of  lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  whom  Jupiter,  in  order  to 
conceal  her  from  the  jealousy  of  his  spouse,  changed  into  a  heifer. 
Juno,  however,  discovering  the  deceit,  sent  a  gad-fly  to  torment 
her. — EzercuU.  "Wreaked." — InachuBpestemmeditaUif&jc.  "Hav- 
ing meditated  a  cruel  ptiague  against  the  Inachian  heifer,"  t.  e. 
against  the  transformed  lo,  the  daugt^ter  of  Inachus,  king  of  Argos. 
— Mediis  fervorikus.  "  In  the  noonday  heat." — Qravido pecori.  More 
elegant  than  a  gravida  pecore. — Ducenfiinu,    For  adducentibus. 

157-161.  VituLos,  The  poet  begins  with  the  calves.  Thejoung 
horses  are  ip^ntioned  at  verse  179.  (Compare  note  on  verse  123.) 
— Continw},  "  In  the  first  plape." — Not(u.  "  Marks,"  i.  e.,  showing 
their  several  destinations. — GcTUis*  *^0f  their  breed."— ££  quo§ 
aut  pe^orif  d&c.  "  And  (distinguish  in  this  way  those)  which  they 
may  prefer  to  employ  for  the  having  of  cattl^,"  i. «.,  for  the  increase 
of  the  herd.  With  «/ jsupply  sigTumt^  from  what  is  implied  in  nota^ 
intirurU.  Hence  the  construction  is,  et  ngnant  eos,  qiios,  &c. — Svb- 
miUere.  Consult  Heyne's  note  on  verse  73. — Sdndere.  " '  For  cleav  • 
iqg. "  '^he  prose  form  of  expression  would  be  ^  acindendvm. — Hur* 
renieuL   "Rugged."  An  epithet  properly  ofa new  and  unbroken  field. 

162-165.  PasciuUur.  We  have  adopted  this  form  with  Yoss,  on 
the  authority  of  two  MSS.  The  co^imon  text  has  pascuntur,  which 
is  far  inferior,  since  the  precepts  commence  here,  and  cetera  refers 
to  the  following  lin^,  all  the  calves  being  meant  by  it  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  destined  for  the  yoke. — Ad  stvdium,  atque  tmut 
agresum.  "  For  the  design  and  use  of  agriculture." — Jam  viiuloe 
hortare,  "  Teach  while  they  a^e  yet  but  calves,"  i.  «.,  accustom  to 
labour  even  while  young. — Viamque  insiste  domandi.  "And  enter 
on  the  path  of  broking  them/'  i.  e.,  and  proceed  in  the  due  manner 
of  breaking  them.— FaciUe.  "  Tractable." — Mobilie,  "  Governa- 
ble," t.  «.,  easy  to  be  moved  or  influenced. 

166-169.  Laxos  circlf^.  ^^hooseco^axn.^-^Ipsis  e  torquibu9t6ic 
"  Join  together  bullocks  of  equ^l  atre^h,  f^^d^ent9d  to  one  anotti^ 
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^j  the  very  collars,  apd  piake  them  step  together."  "piis  particu- 
lar instructioD,  of  (astening  the  bqllocks  by  t^e  collars,  may  aeem 
superfluous  to  those  who  are  not  informed,  that  it  was  customary, 
also,  among  the  ancients  to  yoke  the  bullocks  together  by  the 
horns.  This  is  mentioned  by  Columella  as  being  in  use  in  his 
days  in  some  of  the  provinces,  though  he  says  it  was  justly  con- 
demned by  most  writers  on  agriculture,^>ilp/o«.  Used  here  in  its 
earlier  signifioation.  The  obsolete  apere,  whence  it  comes,  is  ety- 
mologically  connected  with  Airn^  neeto.  Compare  the  remark  of 
Festus :  *'  Comprcfundere  aniigui  vinculo  apere  dicebant ;  undt  aptus 
Uf  qui  conpenientcr  uliciU  jwifitiu  est.**  {Dadfrlein,  Lot.  Syn,,  iii.,  274.) 

170-178.  Eola  imnes^  **  Empty  wagons." — Summo  v^atigia^  dtc. 
These  words  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  light- 
ness of  the  carriage,  which  the  young  bullocks  are  first  put  to  draw. 
The  weight  is  to  be  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  will  not  cause  them 
to  make  deep  impressions  in  the  dust.  —  Nitens.  "Labouring." 
After  they  have  been  tried  with  empty  vehicles,  they  are  to  be.  put 
to  draw  such  as  are  heavy, — Tento  ctreuM.  "  The  brass*bound  pole  ;*' 
more  correctly,  "  bronze-bound.'*  —  Pubi  indomita,  "  For  the  un- 
tamed bullocks."  —  Vesca*.  "Slender."  Philargyrius  explains  it 
by  "  teneras  ft  txiUs."—  Uhaptguc  pt^lmtrem.  "  And  marshy  sedge." 
{Martj/Hf  ad  loc.) — Frumfmta  t^.  "  Corn  in  the  blade."  Equiva- 
lent to  herbas  mneUa  M^eiis.    (Compare  Varro,  R,  £.,  ii.,  5,  17.) 

Fcita.  **  Which  have  calv^/'—ilf^re  pairum.  They  who  lived 
in  the  earlier  ages  subsisted  much  upon  milk,  and  therefore  defraud- 
ed their  calves  of  great  part  of  their  natural  nourishment.  This 
practice  YirgU  condemns,  and  advices  those  who  breed  calves  to 
let  them  suck  their  fill.  Compare  Varro,  B- R-,  ii,  2,  17 ;  Cobtm,, 
vii.,  4,  3 ;  and  the  Geoponica,  xyiii.,  3,  where  s^  similar  rule  is  laid 
dovfn.-^Cofuument  ujbera  tpta.  "  Will  expend  the  entire  content^ 
of  their  udders." 

1 79-186.  Sin  magis  ttudium.  "  But  if  inclination  prompt  you  rath- 
er."— Turmatque,  "And  troops  of  horse."  £ach  turma  consisted 
of  thirty  men,  and  was  divided  into  three  decuruB.^Alpheaflumina 
Pisiz.  "The  Alphean  streams  of  Pisa."  The  Alpheus  flowed  by 
the  city  of  Pisa,  and  the  Olympic  game?  were  celebrated,  on  its 
banks.—Vovu  in  luco.  Alluding  to  the  sacred  grove  Altis,  at  Olym- 
pia,  planted,  as  legends  tell,  by  Hercules,  and  which  he  dedicated 
to  Jupiter.  In  a  part  of  this  grove  was  the  race-course. — Primut 
cqui  labor.  "  The  first  labour  of  the  steed,"  i.  fc.,  the  first  thing  to 
b^  learned  by  the  steed,— iimwkw.  "  The  fierceness."— JLt^iioxfiie. 
The  litituM^  ox  **  clarion,"  was  peculiar  to  cavalry ;  the  tuba,  to  infaar 
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try.    The  tuba  was  straight ;  the  lUuus  was  slightly  curved  at  tha 
extremity,  as  in  the  following  wood-cut  from  Fabretti  * 


Tracluque  gemenUm,  <Scc.  **  And  to  bear  with  the  wheel  that  rat- 
tles as  it  is  dragged  along." — Et  stabulo  frenos,  &c.  Varro,  also, 
says  that  colts  should  be  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  bridles  hang- 
ing in  their  stalls,  and  also  to  the  sound  of  them  when  rattled. — 
Blandis  laudibus.  "  The  coaxing  praises." — Plauaa  cermets.  "  Of 
his  patted  neck.'^ 

187-189.  Atqiu  Iubc  jam  primoy  6cc.  **  And  these  things  let  him 
venture  to  do,  when  now  first  weaned,"  dtc.,  t.  e.^  as  soon  as 
weaned.  Observe  here  the  peculiar  force  of  jam  primoy  equivalent, 
in  fact,  to  statim  ac. — Audeai.  We  have  given  this  reading'  with 
Heyne  and  Yoss.  The  common  text  has  audiat.  — Inque  vicem  det 
moUihust  &c.  "  And  let  him  yield  his  mouth  by  turns  to  the  soft 
halter,"  i.  e.,  and  let  him  change  about,  and  become  accustomed, 
also,  to  the  halter. — Irucius  avim  **  Not  confident  in  his  strength." 
When  the  horse  has  attained  the  age  which  imparts  vigour,  he  may 
be  termed  eonscius  atatis :  before  he  has  attained  that  age,  he  is 
hucius  atatis  or  <evt,  not  confident  in  his  strength.    {Valjn/j  ad  loc.) 

190-195.  Atf  tribus  exactisy  &;c.  Varro  says,  some  would  break 
a  horse  at  a  year  and  a  half  old,  but  he  thinks  it  better  to  wait  till 
he,  is  three  years  of  age.  Columella  makes  a  distinction  between 
those  which  are  reared  for  domestic  labour  and  those  which  are  bred 
for  races.  He  says  the  former  should  be  tamed  at  two  years,  and 
the  latter  not  till  they  are  past  three. — Carpere  mox  gyrum  incipiat. 
"  Let  him  straightway  begin  to  wheel  in  circular  course."  Com- 
pare note  on  verse  115. — Gradibusque  sonare  compositia.  "And  to 
advance  to  the  sound  of  measured  steps,"  i.  e.y  with  sounding  hoofs 
and  regular  steps ;  literally,  "  to  sound  forth  with  regulated  steps." 
— Simieique  altema  volumina  crurum.  **  And  let  him  arch  the  alter- 
nate fiexures  of  his  legs,"  i.  e.j  let  him  bend  his  legs  alternately  in 
trotting,  or,  in  other  words,  let  him  trot.  When  a  horse  trots  he 
makes  semicircles  with  his  legs,  first  on  one  side  of  the  body,  and 
then  on  the  other,  so  that  the  hind  and  fore  feet  on  the  same  side 
occasionally  touch.    To  this  Virgil  here  alludes ;  and  that  he  is  here 
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talking  of  the  trot,  is  farther  obrioas  from  his  aUusion  to  the  gallop, 
which  immediately  follows,  namely,  Uim  cvrsiku  auras,  &c.  The 
Greek  word  for  "  to  trot"  is  Siarpoxd^ecv,  "  to  make  two  wheels.** 
(Diffiatdson,  New  Cratylus,  p.  225.) 

193-201.  Twm  cuT$ihu»  auras,  &c.  <*  Then,  then  let  him  chal- 
letige  the  winds  in  swi/lness,**  t.  e.,  then  let  him  learn  to  gallop! 
Observe  the  force  imparted  to  the  clause  by  the  repetition  of  turn. 
The  common  te^t  has  Provout  for  Turn  vocet,  bat  vocet  of  itself  has 
the  meaning  here  otprovoeet. — Per  aperta  aquora.  "  Over  the  open 
plains." — Hyperboreis.  Used  here  merely  in  the  sense  of  Borealilms, 
**  Northern."  The  Hyperborean  regions,  strictly  speaking,  are 
those  "  beyond  the  northern  wind,*^  and  which  were  fabled,  there- 
fore, to  enjoy  always  a  mild  climate.  Here,  however,  the  poet  is 
speaking  of  a  wind-storm  from  the  north,  comparing  with  the  rapid 
march  of  this  the  fleetness  of  the  young  steed. — Densus.  **  Exert- 
ing all  its  energies."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Heyne:  **qui 
rhagna  euftn  ti  et  impetu  late  fertur.** — Seythiaque  hiemisj  dec.  '*  And 
scatters 'before  it  the  storms  of  Scythia  and  the  rainless  elouds." 
The  poet  here  describes  a  violent  storm  of  wind  from  northern  re- 
gions, driving  before  it  and  breaking  up  the  wintry  clouds,  but  un- 
accompanied by  rain. 

Campique  naiantes.  *•  And  the  waving  fields  of  corn."  A  beau- 
tiful image,  the  undulating  motion  of  the  ears  of  corn  being  com- 
pared to  the  waves  of  the  sea. — Horreseunt  lenxbus  fiahris.  The  ex- 
pression ^^lenibusfiahris*^  appears  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  a  powerful  blast.  Heyne  seeks  to  explain  it  by  the  re- 
mark that  on  tlie  surface  of  the  ground  the  blast  would  be  less  vio- 
lent. Wagner  ingeniously  refers  it  to  the  whispering  sound  emitted 
by  the  waving  grain,  whereas  the  lofty  tree  tops  send  forth  a  louder 
KOise.  {Quasi.  Virff.,  XXxv.,  3.)  —  Longique  urguent,  dtc.  "And 
the  waves  come  pressing  on  from  afar  to  the  shores."  Observe  here 
the  peculiar  force  of  Itmgi,  equivalent  to  "  qui  e  longinquo  venitmty 
— Hie.    Referring  to  the  wind. — Fugd,    *«  In  its  rapid  course." 

202-204.  Hie.  "  Such  a  steed  as  this."— .4rf  Blei  tnetas,  6lc. 
**  Will  either  sweat  at  the  goals  and  the  long  courses  of  the  Elean 
plain,"  i.  «.,  will  either  take  part  with  spirit  in  the  Olympic  contests. 
These  games,  celebrated  in  Elis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  are 
here  put  for  games  generally. — Metas.  Consult  note  on  Georg.^  i., 
V.  610-14.  —  Spatia.  Consult  note  on  Georg.,  ii.,  verse  541.— 
Bdgica  vel  mollis  <fec.  *'  Or  will,  better  (than  any  other),  bear  the 
Belgic  war-car  with  oWdient  neck,"  t.  «.,  he  is  such  a  steed  as  the 
Belgae  would  employ  to  drag  the  war-chariot.    There  is  no  refer- 
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ence  here  to  Roinaa  castpms.  The  Roibans,  it  is  true,  adopted  tbe 
Gallic  egsedum,  bat  this  was  done  for  convenience  and  luxury,  not 
for  war.  The  essedum  is  here  called  "  Belgic  ;**  it  was  used,  how- 
ever, by  the  Gauls  generally,  and  also  by  the  Britons  and  the  Ger- 
mans— MoUi.    Equivalent  here  to  domito. 

205-208.  CroMsdfarragine.  **  With  the  fattening  mixed  proven- 
dor."  By  farrago  was  meant  a  mixed  provender  of  wheat,  bran» 
and  barley-meal.  The  epithet  crassd  is  explained  by  Heyne,  whom 
we  have  followed,  as  equivalent  to  "  qua  craasot  reddit.** — Jam  donf 
itis.  **  When  they  are  now  broken  in." — ArUe  damandum.  «  Be- 
fore breaking  them  in,"  t. «.,  if  you  give  them  this  mixed  provender 
before  they  are  broken.  The  gerund  is  supposed  by  some  to  bo 
taken  here  in  a  passive  sense,  but  without  any  necessity. — Lupatis. 
Lupatum  was  the  name  applied  to  a  species  of  curb,  or  bit,  which 
had  unequal  iron  teeth,  like  those  of  wolves.  When  the  horse  was 
unruly,  they  taught  it  submission  by  the  use  of  such  a  bit.  The 
poet,  therefore,  means  to  depict  a  very  headstrong  steed,  which  could 
not  be  governed  even  by  means  such  as  these. 

210-223.  CiBct  amoris.  Compare,  as  regards  aeci,  the  explana- 
tion of  Heyne :  **  mm,  ocuiis  capti,  sed  occuUi,  clam  per  venas  et  ossm 
savierUisV — Oppoaitum.  Compare  the  remark  of  Burmann :  "  op- 
positum,  quia  impedU  conspectum  vaccarwny — Satura  ad  pmaepia, 
"  At  the  full  stalls,"  t.  e.,  the  satisfying  stalls.— Ft J^nio.  *'  By  their 
beholding  her."  Another  imaginary  instance  of  the  gerund  used 
iji  a  passive  sense. — Ihdcibua  Ula,  quidem,  ice.  **  She  indeed,  too* 
by  her  sweet  allurements,  oAen  drives,"  &c.  There  must  be  no 
comma  after  ULecebris^  since  the  words  all  form  a  continuous  clause. 
— Pascitur  in  magna  aUvd,  "There  feeds,  (for  example),  in  some 
cKtensive  forest,"  <Stc.  We  have  retained  the  common  reading 
xilvd,  for  which  Brunck,  Voss,  Heyne,  Jahn,  and  Wagner  give  Sild^ 
against  the  express  authority  of  all  the  MSS.,  and  relying  merely  on 
a  remark  of  Servius,  who  states  that  some  read  Sild  for  ailvd.  By 
SUd  is  meant  a  forest  of  vast  extent,  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii, 
to  the  south  of  Consentia.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that 
the  whole  line  is  spurious.  The  similarity  of  termination  that  pre- 
vails throughout  gives  it  a  very  awkward  sound,  and,  besides  this, 
it  comes  in  quite  unnecessarily,  since  the  leading  idea  has  already 
been  implied.  In  JEn.^  xii.,  715,  however,  the  case  is  quite  differ- 
ent, on  account  of  the  presence  of  tabumo  in  the  line. — AUemanUa. 
Compare  the  version  of  Voes :  *<  Wunde  mit  Wund^  abwechaelnd," — 
In  obnixas.  "  Against  one  another  fiercely  struggling. "-^I^ii^t 
Obfmpua.    *•  The  distant  heavens." 
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2tM-33d.  Una  9iQlmlar€,  «*  To  dwell  together  in  the  Mroe  stidl.'' 
Observe  here  the  eooplojniient  of  tUtkiUre  in  an  intransitiTe  sense, 
for  the  more  usual  sttUmlari,  the  deponent  verb.  Daring  the  win- 
ter season  the  aneient  husbandmen  kept  their  cattle  in  covered 
stalls,  but  during  the  summer  in  uncovered  ones :  the  latter  are 
here  meant — MuUa  gemens.  *^  Groaning  much  and  often."  The 
plural  mului  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  repetition,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  ease  if  the  singular  muUum  had  been  used.  (Con- 
sult Kriiz,  ad  Sail,  Cat,,  xxvit.,  4.— Br«mt,  ad  Nep.  Epam.,  vi.,  l.>— 
Adspectans.  *'  Often  gazing  at,"  t.  e ,  often  turning  to  gaze  at.  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  frequentative,  implying  that  the  animal  keeps 
turning  again  and  again  to  look  at  his  former  abode,  as  he  slowly 
retires  — ExcusU,  "  He  has  left  at  last."  This  beautiful  use  of 
the  perfect  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  idea  implied  in  adspeeUms, 

229-231.  Et  inter  dura  jacet  pemix,  dec.  "  And  obstinately  lies 
amid  the  hard  stones,  on  an  unspread  couch,"  t. «.,  on  the  bare  ground. 
IntiraCo  is  here  equivalent  to  non  $trato^  and  inttrato  cubUi  is  the  same, 
in  fact,  as  nudo  9ole. — Pemix.  The  greater  number  of,  and  the  best 
MSS.,  and  nearly  all  the  early  editions,  read  pemix,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  consequence  by  Yoss,  Jahn,  and  others.  Tbe  old  gran^ 
marians,  too,  recognise  it,  and  derive  it  from  ptmitor  (pemixus  or 
pemisus),  giving  it  the  force  of  peraeverane.  {Serv.,  ad  he.)  The 
common  reading  is  pemox,  (Consult  Wagner,  ad  loc.,  and  also 
Doderlein,  Lat.  Syn.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  l^.y^Frondibus  Jureutis,  dec.  The 
poorest  kind  of  nourishment  is  here  denoted,  which  the  animal  con- 
sumes without  exerting  himself  to  procure  better.— Caries  aeulA. 
"Sharp  rushes."  The  carex  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the 
common  hard  rush.  Tbe  soft  rush  was  called  juncue.  {Marlyn^ 
ad  loc.) 

232-234.  Et  teniat  sese,  dec.  *'  And  makes  frequent  trial  of  his 
strength,  and,  pushing  against  the  trunk  of  some  tree,  learns  to 
collect  his  wrath  into  hi^  horns." — Irasci  in  comua.  We  have 
given  here  the  explanation  of  Yoss,  which  is  approved  of  by  Wag- 
ner. For  a  different  view  of  tbe  phrase  in  question,  consult  Don- 
aldson {New  Crat,,  p.  217),  who  thinks  it  explicable  from  the  idea 
of  '* looking  towards.".  Compare,  also,  Elnuley,  ad  Eurip.,  Baeeh., 
742,  and  the  passages  there  cited  in  relation  to  the  Greek  form  of 
expression,  eic  xipat,  which  Yirgil  appears  to  have  copied  here. — 
Venfosque  lacetsit  ietibut.  "And  dares  the  winds  with  many  a 
blow."  Lemaire  thinks,  that  the  poet  means  here  to  express  the 
same  idea  that  ia  contained  in  tbe  gladiatorial  term  ventilare, 
namely,  to  make  a  flourish  of  arma  before  entering  on  the  actual 
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contest.— -S^^A  mreiti.  BJtt&rhpg  to  the  habit  of  the  animal  of 
throwing  up  the  sand  with  its  feet  befbre  enga^ng. 

29^24].  Sigma  mmitt.  "It  begins  the  marek*'  A  military 
phrase.  When  the  army  took  up  its  line  of  march,  it  was  said  to 
move  forward  the  standards. — Longius.  **  Afar."  We  have  placed 
a  comma  after  this  word,  with  Voss,  thas  eonneeting  it  with  what 
precedes,  and  making  it  an  iroitatioa  of  the  Homeric  or  Epic  idiom. 
— £x  tUtoqus  9inum  trgkit.  <  **  And  draws  its  hollow  bosom  from  the 
deep.*'  A  beautifully  aeeurate  deseriptioD  of  a  surge  swelling  up- 
ward.—Swli^e^^af.    "Raiseanp.** 

S4S-349.  Ai2e#.  « Indeed.**— ^Kj'iurarm.  "Inhabiting  the  ocean 
plains." — Pidti.  "Of  painted  plumage.*' — In  furias  ignemque. 
'*Into  maddening  fires."  Observe  the  hendiadys. — Idem.  "Has 
the  same  power."  Supply  ej«. — Informed,  **  Unshapely.'* — 8<bcu9 
aper.  Compare  note  on  verse  255. — Libya.  AfVtea  was  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  aboanding*  in  the  fiercest  wild  beasts,  the  heat 
of  the  climate  increasing  their  savage  nature. 

8fl0--367.  Pertentet.  "Thrills  through."— i9i  tetntwm  noias,  <&c. 
The  prose  form  of  expression  would  be,  m  tanium  avm  nohtm  titiul" 
eruaU  od9refn.^Jam.  •*Any  longer  now." — Mmtet.  "Immense 
stones,"  f .  e,,  fragments  of  moohtain  roeke.  Scbrader  rashly  con- 
jeetnres  jHmlet,  wfaleh  Wakefield  as  rashly  receives  into  the  text. 
— 8abeUi€UM  9us.  "The  Sabine  boar,"  i.  e.,  the  boar  from  the  Sa- 
bine mountains.  Servios  says,  that  Virgil  here  means  the  tame  boar, 
having  already  spoken  of  the  wiM  one  in  verse  848,  and  that  he 
wishes  to  show,  that,  on  occasions  such  as  those  alluded  to  in  the 
text,  even  domestic  animals  may  be  roused  to  fury.  Wagner,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  Virgil  here  nods.  {Qv€t»t.  Virg., 
xxxx.,  2.)  Voss  agrees,  in  efi^ect,  with  Servius,  and  supposes  that 
a  boar  firom  a  forest-herd  is  meant,  as  disttegvislied  from  a  wild 
one. 

Prosubigit.  «« Tears  np."  Compare  Servius:  '^/bdii  et  pedihts 
iff^Uit  aU€mi9,"-^ffumer9».  The  common  text  has  kunurogqite, 
which  Heyne,  among  others,  adopts.  It  is  rejected,  however,  by 
Wagner  and  others.  {Qudui.  Virg.,  xxxr.,  23.)— Purof.  For  tii- 
durat. 

2dS-26o.  Quid  juveniB,  dec.  Supply /<^7.  Lest  it  should  be  ob- 
jected that  these  are  merely  animals,  net  goremed  by  reason,  the 
poet  now  refers  to  the  effect  of  this  same  passion  upon  man ;  and 
he  instances  the  case  of  Leander.  (  Valpyy  ai  tee.) — Nempe,  "  Why, 
to  be  sore." — Abrupti$  proeeUis.  "  By  bursting  storms." — Freta. 
Alloding  to  tile  HeNespont.— /fi^en^  porta  etOi.    "The  vast  portal 
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of  the  skf."  Poetic,  for  calum  %pntm.^RieUmani.  "  Resoand  .*'— • 
^4c  moritura  guper^  6ic.  *'  Nor  the  maiden,  too,  about  to  perish  by 
a  cruel  death."  Obsenre  here  the  force  of  tupevy  "  too,'*  **  beatdea." 
Voss  oonatroea  it  with  cmdeli  funen,  hat  incorrectly.  (Compare 
/En,  iv.,  308.) — Virgo.  Alluding  to  Hero,  the  loved  one  of  Lean- 
der,  who,  in  despair  at  his  death,  threw  henielf  down  from  her 
tower,  and  perished  in  the^aea. 

lAfnccM  varia  Baeeki.  **  The  spotted  OQOces  of  Bacchoa.**  The 
ounce,  the  tiger,  and  the  leopard  are  said  to  hare  been  the  animala 
by  which  the  chariot  of  Bacchus  was  drawn  on  his  triumphal  retuni 
from  India.  (Conault  note  on  Edog.,  viii.,  3.) — Quui,  qua  imUUes^ 
6lc.  **  Why  tell  what  oonilicts  the  unwarlike  stags  wage  (at  tknea 
8o<^  as  these),"  t.  c,  when  under  this  influence. 

266-208.  ScaketAnUanmesyAc.  *<Thefuryefthe  mares,  indeed, 
is  conspicuous  above  that  of  all  (other  animals)."  Observe  here 
the  force  of  teiUcei.  Why  meirtiofr  other  instances,  when  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  tAdeedy  is  that  of  the  mares.--iirefi/«fii.  <«That 
same  madness." — Quo  tempore  Glauci,  dtc.  "  What  time  his  Pot- 
nian  mares  tore  Glauous  limb  from  limb  with  their  jaws."  Alluding 
to  the  legend  of  GHaucos,  son  of  Sisyphus,  and  a  native  of  Potnitt, 
in  Bceotia,  to  the  soothwest  of  Thebes.  He  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  four  mares  that  drew  his  chariot. — Quadriga.  Equivalent  here 
to  equa,  With  a  reference,  at  the  same  time,  to  number. 

269-273.  (xargara.  Consult  note  on  Oeorg.,  i.,  108. — Aeamhtm. 
Ascanius  is  properly  the  name  of  a  lake  in  the  western  part  of  Bi- 
thynia,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus  Cianus.  Here,  however, 
a'  river  of  the  same  name,  and  issuing  from  it,  is  supposed  to  be 
meant.  Of  such  a  river  mention  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
poel  Euphorion,  from  whom  Virgil  is  thought  to  have  copied  on  this 
occasion.  (Compare  Slrab.,  xiv.,  p.  999,  C.) — Flumina  tranant. 
Imitated  from  Lucretius  (i.,  lb).  —  Continuoque.  **  And  straight- 
way."— Ore  omftee  verstg,  dtc.  Consult  Martyn*s  note  on  the  whole 
of  this  subject. 

278-^286.  In  Bcrean  Caurumque,  •*  (But)  towards  the  north  and 
the  northwest."  Compare  Aristotle,  Hist.  An.,  vi.,  18 :  ^imxri  di 
o^re  npdc  iu,  oirre  Trpdf  Svfffta^,  SiXXa  irpbg  &pKTov  ^  vStov. — Pluvio 
frigore.  Compare  Oeorg.,  iv.,  ZSl.^Frigidus  Atister.  In  the  Vat- 
ican MS.  sidere  appears  for /n^or«,  of  which  Heinsios  and  Burmann 
do  not  disai^rove ;  but  sidere  certainly  appears  out  of  place,  when 
the  allusion  is  merely  to  the  effects  of  the  southern  blast. — Hippo^ 
manes.  Consult  Martyn,  ad  loc.,  and  Bayle,  Diet.,  vol.  z.,  p.  856, 
Eng.  ed. — Miscueruntque  herbas^  dec.  '  **And  have  mingled  herbs 
Hh2 
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therewith,  and  not  innoxious  channs.''  AHudiag  to  filters  and  in- 
cantations, for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  impure  passion  in  the 
breasts  of  others.  Heyoe  instances  the  case  of  Phaedra  and  Hip- 
polytus,  which,  however,  is  hardJy  in  point.  (Consult,  as  regards 
the  line  itself,  the  note  on  (xcarg.^  ii.,  128.) 

Singula  dum  eapih,  &c.  "  While  enamoured  (of  our  theme),  we 
are  borne  around  (and  examine  minut^y  into)  each  particular  (con- 
nected with  it)."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Heyne :  •**  Dum  om- 
nia hae  dt  armentoirum  eura  ngiUaiim  pertraetanaut  singula  perlustra- 
miM,  capti  harum  rerum  $iudio" 

.  385-388.  Hoc  tattM  armetUis.  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  treat  of 
sheep  and  goats.  He  states,  how  weU  aware  he  is  of  the  difficulty 
of  managing  properly  in  verse  so  humble  and  undignified  a  theme  ; 
still,  such  is  his  ardour  in  the  cause  of  poesy,  that  he  is  willing  to 
encounter  the  risk  of  failure,  being  animated,  besides,  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  the  first  Roman  bard  that  has  attempted  to 
clothe  such  a  subject  in  verse. — Agitaxe.  <*.To  manage;"  t.  e.,  to 
treat  of  the  management  of. — Hinc  laudtm,  dec.  "  Hence  hope  for 
praise,  ye  active  husbandmen  ;**  i.  c,  for  such  praise  as  a  prudent  and 
attentive  master  of  a  farm  ought  to  aspire  to. — Fortes.  Not  mere- 
ly ornamental  here,  as  Heyne  maintains,  but  equivalent,  rather,  to 
strenui,  or  laboriosi. 

289-293.  Nee  sum  animi  duhius.  "  Nor  am  I  at  all  ignorant ;" 
literally,  "  doubtful  in  mind." — Verbis  ea  vincere.  "  To  master  these 
things  in  (poetic)  language,"  t.  e.,  to  express  them  in  language  that 
may  comport  with  the  true  dignity  of  verse. — Angustis  rebus.  "  To 
lowly  subjects. "-^PanuM^i  deserta  per  ardua.  **  Along  the  lonely 
heights  of  Parnassus."  Virgil  here  speaks  of  himself  as  pursuing 
a  course  untravelled  by  any  Roman  poet  before  him,  and  therefore 
to  a  Roman  a  lonely  and  an  arduous  one. — Juvat  ire  jugis,  dtc 
**  It  delights  me  to  roam  over  the  mountain  tops,  where  no  beaten 
track  of  earlier  bards  turns  away  by  a  gentle  descent  to  Castalia," 
t.  e.f  where  all  is  wild  and  lonely,  and  no  path,  travelled  by  earlier 
bards,  leads  gently  downward  to  the  fountain  of  Castalia.  The  poet, 
acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  his  subject,  expresses,  at  the  same 
time,  his  delight  in  handling  it.  It  is  one  that  will  lead  him  along 
the  rugged  heights  of  Parnassus,  far  away  from  the  paths  of  other 
bards,  and  far  away,  too.  from  the  Castalian  fount,  the  source  of 
poetic  inspiration,  the  descent  to  which  will  be  for  him  a  new  and 
a  difficult  one ;  that  is,  it  will  cost  him  much  time  and  labour  to 
adapt  so  novel  a  theme  as  the  present  one  to  the  requirements  of 
song,  and  draw  from  it  poetic  inspiration. 
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Ca*taliam.  The  Castalian  fount,  on  ParnaMus,  was  sacred  to 
\he  Moses,  and  to  poetic  inspiration.  Above  the  city  of  Delphi 
were  two  lofty  rocks  called  Phsdriades.  Between  these  rocks  the 
'  Castalian  spring  flowed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  water  was  in  ancient  times  introduced  into  a  hollow  square, 
where  it  was  retained  for  the  use  of  the  Pythia  and  the  priests  of 
the  Oracle  of  Apollo.  Virgil,  it  will  be  perceived,  talks  of  deseend- 
xng  to  this  fount,  his  rugged  theme  having  carried  him  away,  in  the 
first  instance,  among  the  higher  and  more  rugged  regions  of  the 
mountain. 

294-299.  Pahg,  Consult  note  on  verse  1. — Magnonunc  art^  &c. 
<*  Now  must  I  sound  forth  in  elevated  strain,"  t.  e.,  now  must  I 
raise  my  strain.  The  allusion  is  to  what  has  just  been  stated  in 
verse  289,  &o.  He  now  resolves  to  clothe  his  humble  theme,  if 
possible,  in  elevated  language. — Stabulu  in  moUHms,  &o.  "  To  feed 
in  soft  folds,"  t.  <.,  to  be  foddered  in  soft  sheepfolds.  The  Miabula 
here  meant  are  covered  ones,  for  the  winter.  They  were  to  be 
built  facing  the  south,  low,  the  length  exceeding  the  breadth,  and 
the  ground  strewed  with  plenty  of  straw,  &c.  {Cdumella,  vii.,  3. — 
Varro,  ii.,  2. — Gtopon.t  xviii.,  2.) — Msta»,  The  farmer  must  wait 
for  the  settled  weather  of  summer,  when  the  sheep  can  pasture 
securely  in  the  open  air.— ilfu//a  Mtipuld,  dtc.  '*  With  plenty  of 
straw,  and  bundles  of  ferns."  The  agricaltural  writers  are  partic- 
ularly careful  to  give  instructions  about  keeping  the  sheep  clean 
and  dry  in  their  folds.  Varro  says,  the  pavement  should  be  laid 
sloping,  that  it  may  easily  be  swept  clean,  because  wet  spoils  the 
wool  and  breeds  disorders  among  the  sheep.  He  adds,  that  fresh 
litter  should  be  often  given  them,  that  they  may  lie  soft  and  clean. 
{Varrot  I.  c.) 

MoUc  peats.  Columella  says,  that  sheep,  though  they  are  the  best 
clothed  of  all  animals,  are  nevertheless  the  most  impatient  of  cold. 
iColum.f  I.  c.)'-Scabiem.  "  The  scab."  Columella  observes,  that 
no  animal  is  so  subject  to  the  scab  as  sheep.  He  adds,  that  it 
usually  arises  on  their  being  injured  by  cold  rain  or  frost ;  or  after 
shearing,  if  they  are  not  well  washed,  or  if  they  are  permitted  to 
feed  in  woody  i^aces,  where  they  are  wounded  with  brambles  and 
briars ;  or  if  they  are  folded  where  mules,  or  horses,  or  asses  have 
stabled ;  or  if  they  are  lean  for  want  of  sufficient  pasture,  than 
wh|ch  nothing  sooner  brings  the  scab.  {Colum.,  vii.,  5,  5.)~Tttr- 
pesque  podagras,  "  And  the  offensive  foot-rot."  By  podagra  ap- 
pear to  be  here  meant  what  Columella  has  described  under  the 
name  of  davL    He  says  there  are  two  sorts :  one,  when  there  is 
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filth  and  galling  in  the  parting  of  the  hoof;  the  other,  when  there 
is  a  tubercle  in  the  same  plaee,  with  a  hair  in  the  middle  and  a 
worm  under  it.    {Colwn-,  vii.,  2,  11.) 

300-304.  Hine  digresnu.  "  Having  left  these,*'  t.  «.,  leaving  the 
sheep. — Frondentia  arbuta.  "  Arbute  leaves."  These  form  a  fa- 
vourite food  for  goats.  Strictly  speaking,  arlnUus  is  the  arbute- 
tree,  and  arlutum  is  its  fruit :  here,  however,  as  in  many  previous 
instances,  the  fruit  is  taken  for  the  tree  itself.  (Consult,  as  regards 
the  arbute,  the  note  on  Eclog.f  vii.,  46.) — A  venti^.  "Away  from 
the  winds."  The  cold,  northern  blasts  are  especially  meant. — Dum 
oUm  jam.  **  Until  at  length  now."  The  common  text  has  quum, 
for  which  we  have  given  dum,  with  Voss,  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  MSS.  The  sense  clearly  requires  the  change.  The  goats 
are  to  be  foddered  and  protected,  not  tehen  Aquarius  sets,  but  da- 
ring the  whole  winter,  until  he  sets.  Aquarius  rises  about  the 
middle  of  January,  and  sets  about  the  middle  of  February,  which 
would  be  near  the'  close  of  the  agricultural  year,  that  commenced 
in  the  spring.  This  would  also  be  near  the  end  of  the  old  Roman 
year,  which  began  with  March.^/rrora/.  "  Pour  forth  his  waters." 
Alluding  to  the  representation  of  Aquarius  on  the  zodiac,  as  empty« 
ing  a  water-urn,  as  well  as  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  rainy 
sign. 

305-307.  Ha  quoqucy  dec.  Groats  are  to  be  tended  with  no  less 
care  than  sheep,  and  will  be  found  to  be  of  no  less  value.  The  ad- 
vantages arising  from  goats  are  then  enumerated  at  verse  308, 
&c. — Quamvis  Milesia  magnOy  &e.  "  Although  the  fleeces  of  Mile- 
tus, on  having  been  dyed  with  the  crimson  hues  of  Tyre,  are  ex- 
changed for  a  large  sum,"  t.  e.,  goats  are  no  less  valuable  than 
sheep,  even  though  the  fleece  of  the  latter  command  so  high  a 
price  on  being  stained  with  the  Tyrian  dye. — Milesia,  Miletus,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Ionian  cities,  was  situate  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  bay  into  which  the  River  Latmus  emptied,  and  about 
eighty  stadia  south  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Maeander.  It  was 
famed  for  its  fine  fleeces,  and  its  woollen,  cloths  and  carpets  were 
especially  esteemed. — Mutentur,  There  is  no  reference  here  to 
mere  barter,  but  to  actual  purchase.  Compare  Columella,  vii.,  9  : 
**  Lacteus  porcus  are  mutandus  m^" — Incocta  ruhores.  A  Hellenism 
for  incocta  ruboribus. 

308-313.  Hinc.  Referring  to  goats.  The  advantages  connected 
with  these  animals  now  begin  to  be  enumerated. — Largi  copta^dac- 
iis.  The  milk  of  the  goat  is  excellent,  and  has  been  thought  pecu- 
liarly serviceable  fbr  consumptive  persons. — Lata  magia  prcssis, 
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Sue.  '*  So  much  the  more  will  oopipus  straams  iiew  from  their 
compressed  udders."  Supply  t^n  before  magit.^Nee  nUnu9  intt' 
rea^  6lc.  **  Nor  less,  meauwhile,  do  the  shepherds  shear  the  beards 
and  hoaiy  cliins,  and  the  long  waving  hair  of  the  Cinyphian  goat/* 
The  Cinyps,  or  Cinyphus  {Kivwjf,  Herod. :  Kiwi^oc,  Pld,,  Strab.)^  was 
a  small  river  of  Africa,  below  Tripolis,  falling  into  the  sea  south- 
west of  the  promontory  of  Cephalae.  The  country  around  this 
stream  was  famous  for  a  breed  of  long-haired  goats,  perhaps  of  the 
same  speeies  with  the  Angohi  goats  of  modera  4aja- — Tondent, 
Supply  pmstoreg, 

Utum  in  cMtrenun^  &c.  The  hair  of  goats  was  employed  to 
make  coverings  lor  military  engines  against  the  fire-arrows  of  the 
foe,  ropes  of  various  kinds,  cloaks  for  travellers,  clothing  for  mar- 
iners, dec. 

S14-38L  PoiKtuUwr  sUvat,  Observe  the  Greek  construction  of 
the  accusative,  and  compare  Georg.^  iv.,  181 :  "  ptucuntur  arbuia," 
The  she-goats  are  specially  referred  to  here,  as  appears  from  ijp<« 
ID  Terse  816. — Zyeot.  Consult  note  on  Eclag.,  x.,  15. — Rubos, 
Aoeording  to  Martyn,  the  rvbut  is  the  bramble,  or  blackberry  bush. 
'-Ipsa.  **  They,  of  their  own  accord,"  t.  «.,  nol  driven  as  sheep 
are.— i$«M.  "  Their  kids.'*— Qim»  mmiw  tH  t/iw,  dtc  The  sense  of 
the  whole  passage  appears  to  be  this :  that,  as  goats  give  us  so  lit- 
tie  trooble,  browsing  upon  any  wild  bushes,  which  sheep  will  not 
touch ;  as  they  wander  over  the  rocks  and  precipices,  where  other 
cattle  cannot  tread ;  as  they  come  home  of  their  own  accord,  with- 
out requiring  the  care  of  a  shepherd)  we  ought,  in  justice,  to  take 
eare  of  them,  and  allow  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  in  win- 
ter, and  strive,  at  the  same  time,  to  shelter  them  against  the  cold, 
L<Bht».  "  Cheerfully."— FflsniZia.  "  Your  stores  of  hay ;"  more 
literally,  "your  hay-tofts."  The  poet  thos  far  speaks  of  winter 
treatment.  He  begins  in  the  next  verse  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
management  of  both  sheep  and  goata  during  the  warm  season. 

822-336.  Zepkyris  quum  IcUa  vocd^niibugy  dec.  "  When  the  warm 
weather,  rejoicing  in  the  zephyrs  that  invite  it,  shall  send  each 
flock."  Ac,  t.  «.,  shaH  send  both  your  sheep  and  your  goats.— 
JEstas.  Not  the  summer,  but  the  warm  weather  generally,  and  in- 
eluding,  of  course,  the  mild  springtide.  The  sephyrs,  or  western 
breezes,  began  to  blow  as  early  as  February,  and  the  warm  weath- 
er set  in  about  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  or  the  middle  of  April.— 
Mittet.  A  far  better  reading  than  miites,  which  would  require  a 
comma  after  «*<«,  and  an  ellipsis  of  erit,  or  eat^  after  Ufa. 
Lud/sri prtm0 enm  nden.    "At  the  first  rising  of  the  morning 
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Star."  The  planet  Yenas,  when  it  appears  in  the  eveninfif,  is  called 
Vesper,  or  Hesperas ;  but  when  in  the  morning,  Lucifer,  or  Phos- 
phorus. The  latter  of  these  two  is  from  the  Greek  ^wf^dpof,  and 
means  the  same  as  Lucifer,  namely,  "  the  MghUbringer  "-^Frigida 
rura  carpamus.  *'  Let  ns  take  to  the  eooY  fields/'  The  common 
form  of  expression  is  earpere  viamycarpere  tier;  here,  howcTer,  the 
local  substantire  rura  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  one,  and  ear- 
pamus  rura  becomes  the  same  as  carpamus  vtcm  ad  rura.  {Heyne, 
ad  lot. — Freundy  Worterb.,  vol.  i.,  p.  679,  §  4.)  The  explanation  giv- 
en by  Servius,  and  which  some  adopt,  makes  carpamut  equivalent 
here  to  earpere  cogamu9  animalia.  This,  however,  is  extremely 
harsh. — Canent.  <*  Is  hoary  to  the  view."  AUading  to  the  viiiitish 
or  silvery  appearance  of  the  grass,  as  the  drops  of  dew  still  rest 
upon  it. 

327-330.  XTbi  quarta  titim,  &c.  *<  When  the  fourth  hour  of  the 
sky  shall  have  brought  on  thirst ;"  literally,  "  shall  have  collected 
or  accumulated  thirst.'*  The  Romans  did  not  reckon  the  day,  ac- 
cording to  our  mode,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  but  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  Each  day,  whether  long  or  short,  was  ^^ided  into 
twelve  hours.  At  the  equinox,  therefore,  the  fourth  hour  would 
correspond  to  our  ten  in  the  morning ;  but  at  the  solstioe  it  would 
be  at  half  an  hour  after  nine  in  Italy,  where  the  day  is  then,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  fifteen  hours  long. — Rumpent  arlnuta.  <*  Shall  rend 
the  vine-clad  trees.**  A  figurative  allusion  to  the  loud  and  shriU 
note  of  the  cicada,  an  insect  that  begins  its  song  as  soon  as  the  sun 
grows  hot.  (Consult  note  on  Eclog.j  ii.,  IS.y^Arbutta.  The  vine 
grounds  are  meant.  (Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  v.,  M.y^JUgnis  ca- 
nalibua.  <'  In  oaken  troughs."  The  construction  is  ewrenUm  iUg- 
nis  canalibus. 

331-335.  JSetihus  mediis.  **In  the  heat  of  noon." — Ezquirere, 
Depending,  like  potare^  on  jubeto.-^ovis  quercu*.  Compare  Georg., 
ii.,  16.— Antique  rtfbore.  **  With  aged  strength." — Sacra  aecubet  um^^ 
brd.  "  Lie  near,  with  its  sacred  shade,"  t.  e.,  stand  near,  and  with 
bending  branches,  cast  a  deep  shade  over  the  ground.  Observe  the 
beautiful  personification  in  aecubet, — Turn  tenues  dare  rursu*  aquaSf 
&c.  **  Then  (order  the  keepers)  to  give  them  again  the  limpid  wa- 
ter." Supply,  before  dare,  the  words  jubeto  euttodes.  This  will 
save  any  necessity  of  regarding  dare  and  pascere  as  infinitives  put 
for  imperatives,  as  Wunderiich  maintains. 

337-338.  Rosdda  luna.  "The  dewy  moon,"  t.  «.,  the  dew  that 
falls  while  the  moon  is  shining.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  moon 
herself,  as  the  producing  cause.    Other  poets,  however,  ascribe  tho 
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dew  to  the  influence  of  the  stars.  Thus  we  have,  io  the  Perrigili- 
um  Veneris,  v.  20,  <*  Humor  tile  qttem  gerenis  asira  rmrant  nocHbu*.** 
— Alcyoneru  Consult  note  on  Georg.,  I,  S98. — Acalanlhida,  "With 
the  goldfinch."  The  Acalanthis  CAKoXovdlc)  is  the  same  with  the 
Acanthis  ('A«av0<c)»  ^  nanie  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  axav- 
Oa,  "  a  prickle,"  because  it  lives  among  thorns,  and  eats  the  seeda 
of  thistles.  Hence,  in  Latin,  it  is  called  eardueliSf  from  earduus,  "a 
thistle,"  whence  some  call  it  the  thullejinchf  while  others,  from  a 
beautiful  yellow  stripe  across  its  wing,  term  it  the  gold/inch.  {Mar- 
iyn,  ad  loc.) 

339-341.  Quidtibu6LC.  Having  just  mentioned  the  care  of  keep- 
ing sheep  and  goats  within  doors,  the  poet  now  takes  occasion  to  di- 
gress into  an  account  of  the  African  shepherds,  who  wander  with 
their  flocks  over  the  vast  deserts  of  that  country,  without  any  set- 
tled habitation. — Et  raris  habiiata,  dec.  "  And  the  portable  huts  in- 
habited by  them,  with  their  roofs  appearing  here  and  there,"  t.  g.,  and 
their  portable  huts,  few  and  straggling.  These  were  a  kind  of  hut, 
or  cabin,  with  a  round  top,  which  were  conveyed  to  and  fro  on 
wheels,  and  accompanied  the  flocks.  In  the  JEneid  (i.,  421,  and 
iv.,  259),  the  term  employed  to  denote  these  stmctures  is  mdgalia, 
with  the  initial  syllable  long.  Here,  however,  we  have  mdpalia^ 
with  the  first  syllable  short.  Both  words  are  Punic,  and  both,  ac- 
cording to  Servius,  mean  the  same  thing.  {Ad  JEn.,  iv.,  259.)  Ge- 
senius,  however,  considers  magalia  to  be  the  original  term,  and 
tnapalia  to  have  been  formed  from  it  by  a  species  of  corruption. 
{Phan.  Man ,  p.  392.)  The  magalia,  or  mapalia,  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Nomidians.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  they  were  employed  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Africa 
generally. 

342-348.  Sine  uUis  hoapUiis.  **  Without  any  fixed  abode."  Com- 
pare the  explanation  of  Heyne  :  "  Hospitia  suaviter  certa  sedet  ae 
domtut  quo  ae  recipianty-^Jacet,  "  Lies  all  around." — Teeiumque, 
Alluding  to  the  portable  hut  mentioned  above. — Amyclaum.  Amy« 
cle  was  a  city  of  Laconia,  the  whole  of  which  country  was  famed 
for  its  dogs.  The  term  "  Amyclsan,"  therefore,  is  here  employed 
to  designate  merely  a  dog  of  excellent  breed. — Creaaamque  phare* 
tram.  By  a  "  Cretan  quiver"  is  here,  of  course,  meant  one  excellent 
of  its  kind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  **  Amyclean  hound"  just  mention- 
ed.   The  Cretans  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  archery. 

Injuato  aubfaace,  '*  Beneath  an  oppressive  load."  The  weight 
of  baggage,  doc,  ^rne  by  a  Roman  soldier  on  the  march  was  sixty 
pounds,  without  including  their  armour.   ( Veget. ,  i ,  1 9.— Cic. ,  Tuac, 
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ii.,  16.) — A%te  exspeetatum.  **  Before  he  is  expected."  Compare 
Ovidf  Met.t  iv.,  790:  ^*  Ante  expectatum  iacuit  ilam^n,'' and  agaia 
(viii.,  5),  ^^  Ante  expectatum^  portus  tenuere  petitos." — Stat  hosti. 
**  Takes  his  station  against  the  foe." 

349-^51.  At  nojiy  qudf  &c.  "Not  so,  however,  where  are  the 
Scythian  nations,"  &c. ;  i.  «.,  not,  however,  in  this  way  are  the 
flocks  tended  in  Scythia,  &c.  The  custom  of  the  northern  shep- 
herds, says  the  poet,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  African  ones, 
in  consequence  of  the  total  difference  of  climate.  The  full  ex- 
pression woald  be,  At  mm  ita  patcitur,  itgue  pecus. — Maotia  undo. 
The  Palus  Meotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof ^  is  meant. — Ister.  The  ordinary 
text  has  Hifter.  (Consult  note  on  Georg.,  ii. ,  497.) — Qudque  redit  me- 
diunij  <Scc.  "And  where  Rhodope  returns,  stretched  out  beneath 
the  very  pole."  Observe  here  the  force  of  redit.  Rhodope  was  a 
mountain  range  of  Thrace,  forming,  in  a  great  degree,  its  western 
boundary.  It  then  turns  off  to  the  east»  and  is  there  joined  with  the 
range  of  Hemus,  and  then  again,  parting  from  it,  it  returns  to  the 
northward. 

354-359.  Aggerihus  niveis  informU.  "Deformed  with  heaps  of 
snow." — Septemque  assttrgit  in  ulnas.  '•  And  rises  to  seven  elld," 
f.  e.f  the  snow  covers  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  seven  ^8.  This 
is  one  of  the  instances  cited  by  Wagner,  where  the  finite  verb  with 
the  copulative,  in  the  second  clause  of  a  sentence,  takes  the  place 
of  a  participle.  Thus»  septemque  assurgit  in  ulnas  is  equivalent  to 
septem  assurgens  in  ulnas.  (  Wagner ^  Quast.  Virg. ,  xxxiiii. ,  3. ) — Pal- 
lentes  umbras.  "The  pale  shades."  Umbra  here  refers  to  the 
clouds  and  nebulous  matter  with  which  the  air  is  continually  filled, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  darkened. — Ruhro  ctquore.  "  In  the  reddened 
surface  of  ocean,"  i.  c,  in  the  western  ocean,  reddened  by  bis  set- 
ting rays. 

360-366.  Subitce  crusice.  "  Sudden  crusts,"  «.  «.,  of  ice. — Ferratos 
orhes.  "Iron-shod  wheels."  Compare  verse  173. — Patulis  nunc 
kospita  plaustris.  The  common  text  has  the  point  after  ;Mi/ti/»,  ma- 
king it  agree  with  puppibus.  We  have  adopted,  however,  the  punc- 
tuation i^ecommended  by  Burmann,  according  to  which  patulis  be- 
comes an  epithet  of  plaustris,  and  far  more  significant. — JEraque 
dissiliunt  mtlgo.  "  Bronze  vessels  burst  asunder  as  a  common  oc- 
currence," i.^  e.f  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  bronze  vessels,  con- 
taining water,  to  burst  from  the  intensity  of  the  frost. 

C(B&unique  securibus,  &c.  <^And  they  cleave  with  axes  the  (at 
other  times)  fluid  wine."  This  freezing  of  wine  has  by  dome  been 
regarded  as  a  mere  poetic  fiction.    Qvid,  however,  who  was  ban^ 
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ished  to  a  rigorous  climate»  also  mentions  it  {TrUt.,  iii.,  10, 23).  la 
modern  times,  too,  parallel  instances  are  often  cited.  Captain 
MoQck,  a  Dane,  who  wintered  in  Greenland  in  1631  and  1633,  re- 
lates that  no  wiiie  or  brandy  was  strong  enough  to  be  proof  against 
the  cold,  but  froze  to  the  bottom,  and  that  the  vessels  split  in  pie- 
ces, so  that  they  cut  the  frozen  liquor  with  hatchets,  and  melted  it 
at  the  fire.  Maupertuis,  who,  with  some  other  French  academicians, 
in  1736,  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  under  the  arctic  circle, 
says  that  brandy  was  the  only  lyioor  that  could  be  kept  sufficiently 
fluid  for  them  to  drink.  He  mentions*  also,  that  the  spirit  of  wine 
froze  in  their  thermometers. 

Et  tota  Molieiam^  &c.  "  Entire  pools,  also^  turn  into  solid  ice." 
Lacuna  means,  properly,  any  hollow  in  the  ground  containing  water. 
Some  critics  object  to  lacuna  as  a  mere  repetition  after  line  360,  and 
Bothe  accordingly  conjectures  lagtna  in  place  of  it.  But  the  poet 
is  merely  observing  here  a  regular  gradation.  First,  the  rivers  are 
bridged  over,  and  then  the  large  ponds  and  lakes  become  one  mass 
of  ice.  Besides,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  vessel  it- 
self {lagena)  can  become  solid  ice,  along  with  its  contents  !>-  VerUre, 
Used  as  an  aorist,  and  equivalent  here  to  vertcri  $oUnt.  Supply  »t.^ 
Indwruit.    "  StitTens."    For  indurtscert  soleL 

367-370.  Non  secius  ninguit.  "  It  snows  as  severely  ;"  literally, 
••it  snows  not  otherwise,"  t.  «.,  the  snow  is  in  character,  and  is  as 
heavy  and  ilkessant  as  the  cold  is  severe.  Compare  the  explana- 
tion of  an  anonymous  critic  in  Seebode's  Bibl.  Crii^t  t.  viii.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  1192;  "Non  secius,  i.  c,  quam  savumfrigus;  tarn  muUa  sunt 
nive$y — Pruinis.  For  nivihuM. — Nova,  For  insolita.  Some,  how- 
ever, regard  it  as  equivalent  to  reeen$  lapta.  {Seebod.,  Bib.  Crtf.,  L 
c.)-rHo8  non  immUsis  canibu*,  &c.  *'  These  they  hunt,  not  by  means 
of  dogs  set  upon  them,  nor  by  means  of  any  neU ;  neither  do  they 
drive  them  onward  stricken  with  the  terrors  of  the  crimson  plu- 
mage." Observe  the  zeugma  in  agitanty  this  verb  becoming  equiv- 
alent to  venantur  when  construed  with  eanUms  and  castibusy  though, 
in  fact,  only  one  operation*  after  dl,  is  meant.  In  hunting,  it  was 
usual  to  extend  nets  in  a  curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so  as 
in  part  to  surround  a  8pace»  into  which  the  beasts  of  chase  were 
driven  through  the  opening  left  on  one  side.  This  range  of  neU 
was  flanked  by  cords,  to  which  feathers,  dyed  scarlet,  and  other 
bright  coloura,  were  tied,  so  as  to  flare  and  flutter  in  the  wind.  The 
hunters  then  sallied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dislodged  the  animals 
from  their  coverts,  and  by  shouU  and  barking  drove  them,  first 
within  the/cmiidfi,  as  the  apparatus  of  strings  and  feathers  was  call- 

Ii 
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ed,  and  then,  as  they  were  scared  with  this  appearance,  within  the 
circuit  of  the  nets.    (Compare  JEn.,  iv.,  121.) 

873-383.  Oppoiitum  montem.    "  The  opposing  mass  of  snow.'* —  j 

OramUr  rudenUs.    <*  Londly  braying.''    This  term,  here  applied  to  | 

stags,  is  also  applied  to  lions  {JEn.t  vii.,  16),  and  to  Cacus  {JEn.,  | 

Tiii.,  284). — Ifsi  in  defoMtu  Mpecubus,  &c.  The  mode  of  life  pursued 
by  the  ancient  Thraeians  and  Sarmate,  and  in  part,  also,  by  the  Ger- 
mans, is  here  ascribed  to  the  northern  nations  generally.  Observe, 
moreorer,  the  foi:ce  of  ip»i  here.  While  all  other  things  are  locked 
ap  in  the  froxen  embrace  of  winter,  they  HUmnlves  give  loose  to  fes- 
tal ioyu.'^Advoivtre,    For  adtohere  sdent, — Dedere.    For  dare  toUnt. 

Dueunt.  '<  They  pndbng." — Et  poeula  Ueli,  &c.  '*  And,  joyons, 
imitate  wine  by  means  of  fermented  liqnor  and  the  acid  services." 
By  fermenlum  is  meant,  in  particular,  beer  made  from  steeped  and 
fermented  grain. — Sorbis.  From  the  juice  of  the  ser?ice-tree  an  acid 
liquor  was  made,  resembling  cider. — Poeula  viiea.  Poetic  for  vi- 
num. — Hyperboreo,  Consult  note  on  line  196. — Septem  auhjeeta  tri- 
om.  Tmesis,  for  tvhjeeta  SeptenUrioni. — Rhipao  tunditur  Euro, 
•*  Are  bufTeted  by  the  Rhip»an  southeastern  blast."  The  south- 
east is  put  here  for  any  stormy  blast,  and  the  epithet  •*  Rhipean"  is 
merely  added  to  mark  a  cold  and  northern  one.  (Consult  note  on 
Oeorg.y  i.,  240.) 

384-393.  Si  fibi  laniHum  ctir«,  &c.  The  poet  ber^ives  direc- 
tions about  taking  care  of  the  wool.  He  observes,  that  prickly 
places  and  rich  pastures  are  to  be  avoided,  and  then  gives  direc- 
tions about  the  choice  of  the  sheep,  and  particularly  of  the  rams.— 
Atpera  iUva.  '*  Prickly  huahes.^'^Lapp^eque  tribulique.  Consult 
note  on  Georg.,  i.,  163. — Pabtda  lata.  Wool  of  sheep  fed  on  poor 
pasture  is  still  observed  to  be  of  finer  staple  than  that  of  the  same 
breed  on  rich  pasture.  (Fo/py,  ad  loc.) — ConHnuoque  gregesy  &c. 
"And  from  the  veiy  beginning  choose  flocks  that  are  white  with 
soft  wool."  The  rules  laid  down  in  this  verse,  and  in  those  that 
immediately  follow,  are  in  full  accordance  with  the  remarks  of  the 
ancient  agricultural  writers.  Compare  Geopon,,  xviii.,  6. — Varro,  R. 
JZ.,  ii.,  2,  4.— -Cobim.,  Vii.,  2,  ^.—-PaUady  viii.,  4,  2.— ittum  autem, 
quamwit,  dtc.  "  That  ram,  however,  even  though  he  b^  white  all  over, 
reject,  unto  whom,"  dec.  With  Ulum  supply  arietem,  so  that,  in  trans- 
lating<,  aries,  in  the  succeeding  clause,  becomes  equivalent  merely 
to  tile.  Observe,  too,  that  ipte  distinguishes  the  whole  ram  from  a 
particular  part,  and  is  to  be  rendered  accordingly. — Nigra  tuhesi 
udo,  &c.  Aristotle  {Hist  An.,  vi.,  19)  asserts,  that  the  colour  of 
the  veins  under  the  ram*^  tongue  governs  the  ooloar  of  the 
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lamb*8  fleece.  This  Colamella  (vii.,  3)  and  others  repeat.  (Jlfar> 
tyn,  ad  loe.) 

Mufure  nivto  kaut,  6iQ,  "  CaptiYated  by  the  snow-white  allare- 
ment  of  a  fleece,"  t.  e.,  by  the  alloring  appearance  of  a  snow-white 
fleece,  or  of  snowy  wool.  Macrobios  (v.  22)  has  preserred  a  fable 
of  Selene,  or  Luna,  following  Pan  transfiormed  into  a  white  ram. 
Compare  Philargyrios  {ad  loe.).  **  Pan  cum  Luna  amore  JUgrarei,  ui 
Uliformosu*  videretur^  niveis  velleribus  m  drcuTndedii.** — Adspemaia, 
Supply  es. 

394-397.  At,  cut  lacHt  anwr,  6ui.  This  paragraph  informs  us, 
that  those  who  feed  sheep  for  the  sake  of  their  milk,  must  supply 
them  with  abundance  of  proper  nourishment. — Cylisum.  Consult 
note  on  Eclog.,  i.,  79. — Lotos.  "  Water-lilies.'*  The  lotus  here 
meant  is  the  Lotus  aguaiicus,  under  which  head  the  ancients  compre- 
hended three  Egyptian  plants  of  the  water-lily  tribe.  The  lotus 
mentioned  in  the  second  book  of  the  Georgics  (v.  84)  is  quite  difl^er- 
ent. — StUsas.  **  Sprinkled  with  salt."  Compare  Voss :  "  mit  Salx 
bestreutes." — Mine  et  amant  fluvios  magis.  '*  Hence  they  both  love 
the  rivers  more,"  t.  e.,  this  both  makes  them  fonder  of  drinking. — 
Tendunt.  For  distendunt.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Aristotle,  we 
find  the  opinion  prevalent  that  drinking  makes  sheep  fatten.  (Arist.^ 
Hist.  An.,  viii.,  10.) — Et  sails  ocetdtum,  &c.  "  And  they  return  in 
their  milk  a  faint  savour  of  the  salt." 

396-400.  MuUijamexcretos,^.  '<  Many,  moreover,  separate  and 
keep  apart,"  i.  e.,  separate,  and  carefully  keep  so.  Observe  that 
jam,  as  Heyne  remarks,  is  equivalent  here  to  porro. — Exeretos. 
Not  from  excreseo,  as  some  maintain,  but  from  excemo,  and  hence 
exeretos  jnrohibent  is  the  same  as  excernunt  et  prohibent. — Primaque 
ferratis,  6lc.  "  And  they  fix  spiked  muzzles  of  iron  around  the 
snout."  These  are  still  in  use  to  prevent  calves  from  suckiug. 
They  are  not  such  as  to  confine  the  mouth  of  the  young  animal,  for 
then  it  could  not  eat ;  but  they  are  iron  spikes  fastened  about  the 
snout,  which  prick  the  dam  if  she  offers  to  let  her  young  one  suck. 
— Ora.  Observe  the  literal  construction  of  the  clause :  **  they  fix 
the  snouts  in  front  with  spiked  muzzles  of  iron." 

401^403.  Premuut.  *'  They  put  under  press,"  t.  e.,  for  making 
cheese. — Calathxs.  "  In  basket-shaped  vessels."  Calathus  properly 
means  a  basket  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  lily,  that  is,  narrow  at  bot- 
tom, and  swelling  out  and  bending  over  at  the  top.  Here,  however,  a 
milk  vessel  of  the  same  form  is  meant,  made  either  of  wood  or 
metal ;  Servius  says,  of  bronze.  Martyn  erroneously  confounds'this 
species  of  yessel  with  the  ordinary  whey-basket,  used  in  making 
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cheeoe.^Adit  oppida  pastor.    As  the  meaning  of  this  whole  pas- 
sage has  been  much  contested,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  what  ap- 
pears to  be  its  true  sense.    The  milk  obtained  in  the  morning  and 
during  the  day  is  put  under  press  at  night,  and  converted  into  a 
kind  of  cheese  for  present  use.    What  is  obtained,  however,'^in  the 
evening,  remains  cool  during  the  night,  and  is  either  taken  to  the 
city  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  for  sale,  or  else  pressed  and  salted 
for  winter-cheese.    Schirach  suggests,  indeed,  a  different  explana- 
tion.    He  thinks  that  the  milk  obtained  in  the  evening  was  con- 
verted into  butter  for  the  winter.    A  singular  opinion.    Butter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  little  known  to,  or  used  by,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  till  the  time  of  Galen,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century.    It  appears,  also,  that  when  they  had  learned  the  art  of 
making  it,  they  employed  it  only  as  an  ointment  in  their  baths,  and 
particularly  in  medicine.    Pliny  {H.  N.,  xxviii.,  19)  recommends  it, 
mixed  with  honey,  to  be  rubbed  over  children's  gums,  in  order  to 
ease  the  pain  of  teething,  and  also  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth.    The 
Komans,  in  general,  seem  to  have  used  butter  for  anointing  the 
bodies  of  their  children,  to  render  them  pliable.    (Tertidl.f  adv.  Mar- 
don.,  iii.,  13.)    If  we  except  a  single  passage  of  Dioscorides  {Mat. 
Med.,  ii.,  81,  p.  107),  we  find  no  proof  whatever  that  it  was  used  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  cookery,  or  in  the  preparation  of  food. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  ancients  having  entirely  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  the  use  of  oil ;  and,  in  like  manner,  butter  at 
present  is  very  little  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  France. 

404-407.  Nee  tibi  cura  canum,  &c.  Immediately  after  the  sheep 
and  goats,  the  poet  makes  mention  of  dogs ;  seme  of  which  are  neces- 
sary to  defend  the  folds  against  robbers  and  wolves,  and  others  are 
of  service  in  hunting.-— ITna.  "  Together  with  the  flock."— iSfparte 
catulos.  Compare  note  on  verse  345. — Molossum.  This  breed  had 
its  name  from  Molossis,  a  district  of  Epirus.  Martyn  thinks  that 
the  Molossian  dog  was  the  same  with  the  English  mastiff  Ajc- 
cording  to  Aristotle,  there  were  two  kinds  of  Molossian  dogs :  one, 
used  for  hunting,  was  not  different  from  the  common  sort  of  dog ; 
but  that  which  was  used  by  the  shepherds  was  large  of  size,  and 
fierce  against  wild  beasts.  {Hist.  An.,  ix.,  l.y—Sero  pingui.  "  With 
fattening  whey."  Columella,  in  like  manner,  remarks :  "  Omnest 
sine  discrimine  canes  ordeaceH  farinA  cum  scro  commode  pascit**  (vii., 
12,  10).  Varro,  in  giving  directions  to  feed  dogs  with  bread  and 
milk,  assigns  this  reason  for  it :  "  Quod  eo  eonsueti  cibo  uti,  a  peeore 
nan  ciio  desciscunt.*^    {R.  R.,  il,  9.) 
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408-413.  A  tergo.  While  the  shepherd  is  leading  his  flock,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  in  Italy,  the  sheep-stealers  might  easily  come 
behind  and  pick  up  a  sheep,  were  there  not  dogs  to  watch. — Impa- 
catos  Iberos,  *'The  restless  Iberi."  By  the  Iberi  are  meant  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  so  infamous  for  their  robberies  and  thefts  of 
this  kind,  that  their  name  is  here  employed  to  designate  cattle  thieves 
in  general.  The  term  impacalot  refers  to  their  restless  and  only 
half-subdued  state.  —  Onagrot.  Wild  asses  were  not  known  in 
Italy,  and  these  animals  are  merely  mentioned  here  by  way  of  poetic 
embellishment,  and,  since  they  are  remarkable  for  speed,  their 
name,  in  all  probability,  is  introduced  in  order  to  express  the  excel- 
lence of  the  dogs.  {Valpyt  ad  loc.)  The  wild  ass  was  found  espe- 
cially in  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and  other  warm  countries.  At  the 
present  day,  it  is  met  with  ooost  frequently  in  Syria.   (Fom,  ad  he.) 

Voluiabru  jndsot  9ilve$tribu9,  '*  Dislodged  from  their  sloughs  in 
the  woods."  Volutahrum  pr(^rly  signifies  the  muddy  places  in 
which  swine  delight  to  roll. — TurbMs  agent.  "  You  shall  drive  io 
alarm ;"  more  literally,  **  driving  onward,  you  ^ball  alarm."— Pr«niM. 
"  Shall  urge  onward." 

414^1 5.  Di$ee  ei  odoratam,  d&c.  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  show 
the  injuries  to  which  cattle,  &c.,  are  subject,  and  begins  with  a 
striking  account  of  serpents-^Cci^rttm.  Consult  note  on  Georg.,  ii., 
44S.^Galianepque  agitare,  6ui.  '^And  to  drive  away  with  the 
(strong)  perfume  of  Galbaoom  the  fetid  chelydri."  The  chelydms 
was  an  amphibious  kind  of  serpent.  (Compare  note  on  Georg.,  u., 
214.)  It  was  remarkable  for  the  very  Tenomous  nature  of  its  bite, 
and  for  its  exceedingly  offensive  smell. — Galbaneo,  Galbanum  is 
the  concreted  juice  of  a  plant  called  Bubon  galbamferam.  Dioscori- 
des  describes  it  as  growing  in  Syria,  and  the  juice,  or  gum,  as  having 
a  very  strong  smell,  so  that  it  drives  away  serpents  with  its  fumes. 
This  gum  resin,  at  the  present  day,  comes  in  large,  soft,  ductile 
masses,  of  a  whitish  colour,  beoonUng  yellowish  with  age,  and  hav- 
ing an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  with  a  strong,  disagreeable  odour. 

416-420.  Sub  imtnoUs  pr<uepibu9.  <' Under  the  mangers  that 
have  not  (for  a  long  time)  been  moved,"  t. «.,  that  have  not  for  a 
long  time  been  swept  and  cleaned.  Columella  recommends»  in  a 
particular  manner,  the  diligent  sweeping  and  cleansing  of  the  sheep- 
cotes,  &c.,  not  only  to  free  them  frcuB  mud  and  dung,  but  also  fr<mi 
noxious  serpents.  *-  Mala  tae$u,  "  Of  harmful  touch  ;"  literally, 
*<  harmful  to  be  touched."— Civ^tiin.  *<  The  light,"  t.  e.,  the  light  let 
in  when  the  colleoted  filth,  dee.»  is  removed.— ^u/,  tceto  adsuetus 
e0lubcr,  4cc.    "  Or  that  snake,  the  cruel  plagne  of  kine,  which  is  ao^ 

Ii2 
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costomed  to  creep  beneath  a  roof  aod  ioto  some  shady  place,  has 
kept  close  to  the  ground/*  Martyn  thinks  that  the  serpent  here 
meant  is  what  Pliny  calls  the  hoa,  an  opinion  altogether  untenable. 
Voss,  with  more  probability,  declares  in  favour  of  the  collared  ad- 
der, or  Coluber  natrix  of  Linneus. 

421^34.  Tollentem  miriM,  &c.  **  Rearing  his  angry  head,  and 
causing  his  hissing  neck  to  swell  (with  ire).** — Jamquefugd  timidum, 
&c.  **  And  now,  in  his  flight,  has  he  hidden  deeply  his  coward 
head,  while  his  middle  folds,  and  the  tortuous  movements  of  the 
extreme  taU,  are  relaxed,  and  the  farthest  winding  drags  along  its 
lingering  spires.*'  The  snake,  in  its  flight,  manages  to  bury  its  head 
deeply  in  the  earth,  but  still  there  remains  enough  of  its  body  be- 
hind on  which  a  blow  may  easily  be  inflicted. 

426-434.  Est  etiam  iUe  malus,  &c.  It  is  universally  agreed  that 
the  poet  here  describes  the  Chersydnu^  which  abounded  in  Calabria. 
The  name  is  derived  from  x^paoc,  "  land,'*  and  tSop,  **  water,**  and 
refers  to  the  amphibious  nature  of  the  reptile. — Rumpuniurfoniihus, 
*<  Burst  forth  from  their  springs.*'  Rumpuntur  is  here  for  rumpunt 
MCf  or  erumpunt. 

Hie  pitcibus  atram,  dte.  The  construction  is  well  explained  by 
Wagner,  as  follows :  **  Hie  quiiem,  in  stagnist  pitcihus  ingluvieni  ex- 
pletf  ted  pottquam  exusta  palu9,  in  agrit  satU,  homines  et  pecudew 
mordens."  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  our  reading  hine  for  Atf, 
as  some  propose,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  MS. — Asper.  "  Ex- 
asperated .  ** — Exterritus.  "  Rendered  wild ."  Compare  Voss :  **  ikmi 
Hitise  verwildert.** 

436-439.  Dorso nemorii.  "On  some  wooded  acclivity."  Com- 
pare Burmann :  '*  Locum  in  nemore  editiorem  et  ideo  siceiorem  puto  in^ 
telligi,  in  quo  tanquam  in  puJhino  jaeens  quis  dormiaty — Catulos.  *'  Its 
young.** — Et  Unguis  tnieat,  dee.  Literally,  "  and  makes  a  rapid  quiv- 
ering motion  with  its  three-forked  tongue  in  its  month,**  t.  r.,  makes 
its  three-forked  tongue  quiver  rapidly  in  its  month. 

440-444.  Morhorum  quoque,  &jc.  The  poet  now  describes  the  dis- 
eases to  which  sheep  are  subject. — Scabies.  Consult  note  on  verse 
299. — Ad  vivum  persedit,  <<  Has  pierced  them  to  the  quick  ;**  more 
literally,  **  has  sunk  or  settled  down.**— IUo^im.  *<  Not  having  been 
washed  oflT.'* — Et  hirsuti  secuerunt^  &c.  They  would  be  peculiariy 
exposed  to  being  wounded  by  brambles  in  their  recently  shorn  state. 
.  445-451.  Magistri.  "The  keepers.**  (Consult  note  on  Terse 
64t9.}—Missusque  seeundo,  &e.  "And  is  sent  to  float  down  the 
stream;**  literally.  <'snd  being  sent,  floats  down,*'  dee. — TristL 
«*  Bitter."— ^mtifcJ.    Consult  note  on  Oeorg.,  I,  l94.'^Spunuu  sar^ 
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genii.  "  Lithar^.**  This  is  a  semi-crystalline  protoxide  of  lead, 
obtained  in  separating  silver  from  lead  ores. — Et  sidfura  viva. 
**  And  native  sulphur/'  We  have  given  the  reading  of  Wagner,  m 
preference  to  the  ordinary  one,  **vivaque  tulfura"  which  makes  an 
awkward  hypermeter.— /(f^to^^M  jnces.  "  And  Idcan  pitch."  Pitch 
is  called  "Idcan,*'  because  pitch-trees  ahoonded  on  Meant  Ida. 
The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  pitch,  one  called  ariddj  or  tieea,  what 
we  properly  term  pitch ;  and  the  other  called  liquida,  the  same  as 
our  tar.  The  latter  is  here  meant.  Pliny  says  it  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  scab  in  cattle.    (H.  JV.,  xxiv.,  7,  24.) 

Pingues  uiigvine  eerat.  **  Wax  fat  with  unctuous  properties,"  t. 
e.,  fat,  unctuous  wax,  or,  in  other  words,  wax  and  oil  forming  ce- 
rate.— SciUamque.  **  And  squills."  The  squill,  or  sea-onion,  is  a 
large  bulbous  root,  like  an  onion,  but  much  exceeding  it  in  size.  It 
grows  on  the  seashore. — EUeborotque  graves.  **  And  strong  helle- 
bore." There  are  two  kinds  of  hellebore,  the  white  and  the  black. 
The  former  is  meant  here.  Columella  expressly  mentions  the 
white  hellebore  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  liniment  which  he 
recommends  for  the  scab,  (vii.,  6,  7.)~'Bitumen.  Bitumen,  or,  as 
the  Greeks  called  it,  aa^aXroc,  is  a  fat,  sulphureous,  tenacious,  in- 
flammable substance,  issuing  out  of  the  earth,  or  floating  upon  wa- 
ter. Pliny  also  mentions  a  mixture  of  bitumen  and  pitch  as  good 
for  the  scab  in  sheep. 

452-456.  MagtM  prtBtens  fortuna  laborum.  "More  ready  remedy 
for  their  sufibrings."— TV^fiUlo.  **  By  being  covered."  A  genuine 
instance  of  the  gerund  in  a  passive  sense. — Medicos.  "  Healing." 
— Aut  meliora  deos,  6lc.  "  Or  sits  supine,  asking  the  gods  (in  prayer) 
for  better  omens  (of  health),"  t.  e.,  sits  supine,  praying  the  gods  for 
aid,  and' trusting  to  prayer  alone. 

457>46d.  Dolor.  "The  malady."— Jfic«n*M  astus.  "The  kin- 
dled inflammation." — Et  inter  ima  ferire  pedis,  &c.  "  And  to  strike 
the  vein  spouting  with  Mood  between  the  under  parts  of  the  foot." 
— Bisalta.  A  people  of  Macedonia,  between  the  Lake  Bolbe  and 
the  Strymon.  They  were  of  Thracian  origin. — Acerque  GeUmus. 
"And  the  fierce  Gelonian."  (Compare  Georg.,  ii.,  115.) — Quum 
fugit  in  Rhodopettf  dec.  "  When  he  roams  towards  Rhodope,  and 
into  the  deserts  of  the  (3ete."  Observe  thsit  fugit  here  refers,  not 
so  much  to  any  actual  flight  before  a  foe,  as  to  the  rapid  movements 
generally  of  wandering  hordes,  mounted  on  fleet  steeds,  and  chan- 
ging their  settlements  from  time  to  time,  either  in  quest  of  new  pas- 
tures, or  in  consequence  of  intestine  commotions,  (Compare  Voss, 
§d  loc.y-'Rhodopen.    Consult  note  on  verse  351.    A  distinction 
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must  be  drawn  here.  The  Geloni  were  maeh  nearer  tb^  solitudea 
of  the  Getis  than  Mount  Rhodope,  and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  lat- 
ter, would  have  to  cross  the  Danube  and  Mount  Haemus.  The  Bi- 
saltae,  therefore,  roam  towards  Rhodope,  and  the  Geloni  into  the 
deserts  of  the  Gete.  (Consult  Wagner,  ad  loc.) — Descrta  Gctarum, 
By  this  is  meant  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Danube  and 
Tyras  (or  DmesUr),  foiming  part  of  what  is  now  Lower  Moldaxia. 

Et  lac  concretum,  6cc.  This  custom  of  drinking  milk  and  horse's 
blood  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  the  geographer  to  the  Massagetae, 
a  Scythian  people.  Pliny  mentions  tbe  Sarmatae  as  mixing  millet 
with  the  milk  of  mares,  or  with  the  blood  drawn  out  of  their  legs. 
(H.  iV.,  xviii.,  10,  24.) 

464-469.  Quam  procul,  dtc.  "  Whatever  one  (of  your  sheep)  you 
shall  see  (standing)  at  a  distance  from  the  rest." — CarperUem  igna- 
vius.  *'  Cropping  more  lazily  (than  usual)." — Exiremam.  "  I^si  in 
order,"  t.  «.,  behind  the  rest. — Et  sera  tolam  deccdere  nocH.  "  And 
by  herself  to  yield  to  the  late  night,"  i.  e.^  to  return  alone  late  at 
night. — Continuo  cuLpamferro  compesce.  "  Without  a  moment's  de- 
lay, check  the  evil  by  the  steel,"  t.  e.,  kill  the  sheep,  and  thus  check 
an  evil  tbat  would  otherwise  contaminate  the  whole  flock.  Culpam 
is  here  equivalent  to  coMsam  morln,  or  malum  simply  .—Zncautum  i>u2- 
gus.    "  The  unwary  flock." 

470-471.  Non  tarn  creber,  &c.  "  No  wbirlwind,  driving  along  tbe 
wintry  storm,  pours  down  on  the  surface  of  the  deep  so  many  a 
thick-coming  rain-drop,  as  many  as  are  the  plagues  of  flocks  and 
herds."  We  have  given  here  tbe  interpretation  of  Wagner,  wbich 
appears  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Heyne.  The  latter  makes 
the  meaning  to  be  this :  **  non  tam  crehri  et/regutntes  turbines  in  mari 
exoriuntur.^^  But  creber  is  here  to  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the 
thick,  dense  rains,  and  aquore  is  merely  added  by  way  of  embellish- 
ment, storms  at  sea  being  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  any.  JS»- 
ere,  moreover,  is  often  applied  to  tbe  rapid  descent  of  raiq.  The 
order  of  construction,  therefore,  according  to  Wagner,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  non  turbo,  agens  hiemem,  tam  creber  ruit,  and  not  non  tam  creber 
turbe,  agens  hiemem,  ruit, 

Pestes.  The  poet  cannot  mean  that  pestilence  or  murrain  is  as 
common  among  tbe  flocks  and  herds>  as  the  rain-drop  is  thick- 
coming  in  tempests.  Pestis,  in  truth,  is  here  to  be  regarded  as  a 
more  general  word,  and  includes  all  the  several  great  misfortunes 
that  attend  them.    {Martyn,  ad  loc.) 

472-473.  Tota  astiva.  "  Whole  flocks  and  herds."  JEstiva  {scU, 
loca,  or  pojfcua)  properly  denote  the  summer  quarters  of  cattle,  taken 
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here  for  the  cattle  themselves. — Spemque  grtgemptey  &e.  **  Both  the 
young  ones  and  their  dams  together;*'  Kteralhr,  •^beth  the  hope 
and  the  flock  at  the  same  time."  Obserte  how  heaQtifolly  tpem  is 
here  employed  to  designate  those  on  whom  the  flock  is  to  place  its 
hope  of  pcrpetaity,  namely,  the  young. — Cunetarnque  ab  origine  gen- 
tern.  Observe  that  the  poet  prefers  herr,  to  a  simple  apposition, 
this  epexegetical  clanse  with  the  connecting  conjunction,  in  order  to 
add  force  to  thb  sentence.  (Wagner ^  Quast.  Yirg.,  xxxiii.,  7.)  Simi- 
lar instances  occur  at  verse  641  of  this  bo5k,  and  in  j£n.,  vii.,  85. 

474-477.  Turn  teiat.  «•  Then  may  one  know  the  truth  of  this," 
f.  e.f  that  whole  flocks  and  herds  are  wont  to  be  swept  away  by  pes- 
tilence. Observe  the  force  of  /am,  and  its  emphatic  employment 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence :  that  may  one  learn  fully  this  sad 
truth,  when  he  has  witnessed  the  desolation  that  stt!!,  after  so  long 
an  interval,  prevails  from  this  cause  amid  the  mountain-pastures  of 
the  Alps,  the  None  hills,  and  the  fields  adjacent  to  the  River  Tim- 
avus. — Noriea  castdtd  in  tumuHs.  "  The  Noric  mountain-abodes  on 
the  hills,"  t.  e,t  the  mountain-abodes  on  the  Noric  hills.  Observe 
that  eastdla  here  are  not  fbrtified  phiees,  or  strong-holds,  but  mere- 
ly the  mountain-habitations  of  the  shepherds,  perched,  like  so  many 
castles,  high  up  on  the  elevated  grounds.— iVcinca.  Noricum  was  a 
region  of  ancient  Germany,  correspondi^ng  to  the  modern  Styrid, 
Carinthia,  Sdlzhurg,  and  part  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  It  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the  south  by  Dlyricum  and 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  where  it  bordered  upon  the  Alps. — lapydis  arva 
Timavi.  •*  And  the  fields  ofFapydian  Timavns."  The  Timavus 
was  a  smaU  though  celebrated  stream  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Yenetia,  northeast  of  Aquileia,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  It  is 
here  called  "lapydian,"  from  the  lapydes,  a  people  of  Illyrioum, 
whose  territory  reached  at  one  time  to  its  banks. 

Post  tanto.  •*After  so  long  a  time ;"  Kterally,  "  so  long  after." 
For  tanto  tempore  pqst.^Regna.  *•  Realms."  Equivalent,  fn  fact,  to 
agros,  or  pascna. 

47S-481.  Hie  quondam.  The  poet  nt)w  proceeds  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  a  fearful  pestilence  that  swept  away  whele  flocks  and 
herds  from  the  regions  just  described.  His  description  of  this  ca- 
lamity is  adumbrated,  in  some  degree,  from  the  account  given  by 
Lucretius  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  and  in  which  this  latter  poet 
had  Thucydide*  for  his  model.  The  Athenian  pestilence,  how- 
ever, affected  both  man  and  beast ;  whereas,  the  one  described  by 
Virgil  confined  its  ravages  to  animals.  They  who  think  that  the 
poet  is  here  delineBtmg  the  Athenian  pilagae  are  altogether  wrong. 
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Hie  qwomditm  matia  ecUif  &c.  "  Here,  io  former  days,  a  wretched 
season  arose,  through  the  Titiated  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
burned  with  all  the  heat  of  autumn." — Toioque  auctumni,  Ax.  The 
poet  does  not  mean,  as  some  suppose,  that  the  pestilence  raged 
daring  the  whole  of  autumn,  but  merely  that  the  weather,  while 
the  malady  continued,  was  marked  by  the  most  intense  heat,  as  if 
it  had  been  the  concentrated  heat  of  the  whole  autumnal  season. 
— In/ecii  pahda  tabo.  "  Infected  the  pastures  with  poisonoira  mi- 
asmata.*' 

48SS-486.  Nee  via  mortis  trot  simplex.  *<  Nor  was  the  path  of 
death  one  and  the  same.'*  Various  explanations  hare  been  given 
ol  these  words  ;  the  best  appears  to  be,  that  death  did  not  present 
itself  in  a  siog^  shape.  The  poet  immediately  explains  his  mean- 
ing by  mentioning  two  different  symptoms  of  the  same  distemper, 
which  seem  directly  contrary  one  to  the  other.  The  cattle  were 
parched  with  heat  to  such  a  degree  as  to  contract  their  limbs,  and 
again  were  swelled  with  humours,  as  if  dropsical.  {Holdswortht 
adloc,) 

Ignea  sitis.  **  The  burning  heat."  By  sitis  is  here  meant  a  jMirch- 
ing  heat  and  thirst  that  attend  all  malignant  fevers. — Venis  omtti- 
hus  acta.  "  Driven  tlurough  every  vein,"  i.  «.,  penetrating  rapidly 
through  every  part  of  the  frame. — Adduxerat.  "  Had  drawn  to- 
gether," t.  e.j  had  contracted. — Abundabat  ftuidus  liquor.  The  con- 
trary symptom  is  here  meant  They  now  swelled  with  humours, 
as  if  dropsical. — (hnmaque  in  <e,  dec.  "  And  gradually  converted 
into  its  own  substance  all  the  bones^  piecemeal,  consumed  by  the 
disease."  The  bones  became  carious,  and  were  gradually  dis- 
solved. 

486-493.  In  honare  detun  medio.  "  In  the  midst  of  a  sacrifice  to 
the  gods." — Hostia.  The  sheep  is  here  probably  meant,  as  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  usual  expiatory  victim.  (Compare  JSn.,  vi.,  153. 
Valpyt  adloc.) — Lanea  dum  nivedf  dec.  **  While  the  woollen  wreath 
is  getting  encompassed  by  the  snow-white  fiUet."  The  infula  was 
a  flock  of  white  and  red  wool,  which  was  slightly  twisted,  drawn 
into  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  fillet,  and  used  by  the  Romans  for  or- 
nament on  festive  and  solemn  occasions.  In  sacrificing,  it  had  the 
titta,  a  riband  or  fillet,  twisted  round  it,  which  served  to  hold  to- 
gether the  loose  flocks  of  wool,  and  the  whole  was  worn  around 
the  head  of  the  victim,  and  also  of  the  priest.— itfin-t^iuida.  "  In 
the  agonies  of  death." 

Aut^  si  quam  ferro,  dtc.  **  Or,  in  case  the  priest  had,  (before  this 
could  happen),  immolated  any  viotim  with  the  steel ;  ^either  do  the 
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alUirs  blaze  when  the  entrails,  taken  from  the  animalt  aie  placed 
thereon ;  nor  can  the  diviner,  on  being  consulted,  give  any  respon- 
ses  therefrom." — Quam,  For  a/ijrvam,  scil  Aof/tom. — Ante,  Equir- 
alent  to  anteqtiam  moriens  caderet. — Jnde,  For  ex  ed,  scil.  hostid.—' 
Neque  impontis  ardent,  dec.  More  poetic  a|id  elegant  than  neque 
imposUa  ardent  altanhuM  Jibra,  though  this  would  convey  the  more 
precise  meaning.  Observe,  moreover,  that  Jihris  is  here  employed 
in  tb«  general  sense  of  extis.  The  special  meaning  of  the  term 
fibra  may  be  ascertained  from  the  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  484. — Nee 
respansa,  poteet,  dec.  When  the  exta,  on  being  examined  by  the 
diviner,  were  found  to  be  either  deficient  or  diseased,  they  were 
thought  not  to  disclose  the  will  of  the  gods.  On  such  occasions, 
therefore,  the  diviner  pronounced  them  muta,  and  could  give  no  an- 
swer from  their  examination. 

Ac  vix  suppositij  dec.  **  The  knives,  too,  applied  (to  the  throat) 
beneath,  are  scarce  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  but  just  stained  with  poor  and  corrupted  gore,**  t.  e,, 
when  the  sacrificial  knife  is  applied  to  the  throat  of  the  victim,  but 
little  blood  proceeds  from  the  wound,  and  that  poor  and  corrupted. 

494-497.  Latis  in  Herbie.  *'  Amid  the  abundant  pastures.**  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  epithet  l<ttis.  The  pastures  are  merely  re- 
ferred to  as  abundant,  since  otherwise  they  were  fraught  with 
death.  And  so  of  plena  prasepia,  immediately  after.  (Compare 
verse  481 :  **infecit  pabula  tabo."}^jReddunt.  Compare  the  expla- 
nation of  Wakefield  {ad  Lucret.,  vi.,  1196) :  ''  Reddunt,  redonant,  re- 
mittunt  in  ilium  alhera,  unde,  primum  spiritum  haurientes,  vitam  nuun 
arcessiverint.*^ 

Hinc  canihus  blandie^  dec.  **  Next,  madness  comes  upon  the  fond 
dogs,**  i.  e.j  the  dogs  are  next  attacked,  and  the  malady,  in  their 
case,  becomes  of  a  rabid  character..  Observe  the  opposition  here 
between  blandis  and  rabies.  The  infection  spreads  to  the  dogs, 
from  their  being  employed  in  guarding  the  flocks  and  herds.  —  Et 
quatit  agrosj  dec.  "And  a  panting  cough  shakes  the  sickening 
swine,  and  qbstructs  thei'r  swollen  throats.**  Swine  are  peculiarly 
subject  t<i  coughs,  and  inflammatory  swellings  in  the  thioat. 
Hence  the  propriety  here  of  the  term  angit,  whence  comes  an- 
gina, the  Latin  appellation  for  quinsy. — Ohesis.  We  have  followed 
the  authority  of  Servius,  who  makes  the  term  equivalent  here  to 
iumeTitibus. 

498-503.  Studiorum  atque  immemor  herba.  **  Forgetful  of  the 
race  and  the  pasture.*'  Compare  Voss :  "  wie  des  Kampfs  unein- 
gedenk,  so  des  Orases.**     Studiorum  beautifully  marks  the  fond 
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eagerness  for  vietoiy  that  once  characterized  the  sinking  steed. 
Wakefield  recommends  the  removal  of  the  comma  after  infelix, 
and  the  joining  ofinfelix  studiorum  in  construction.  Wagner,  also, 
approves  of  this,  and  explains  infelix  studiorum  hy  "  cui  nihil  pro- 
sunt  studio,  sua,  tfictoria  reportatff.y  Jahn,  however,  is  correct  in 
characterizing  this  as  irrelevant,  when  said  of  a  horse  worn  oat 
by  disease. 

Fontesque  avertitur.  '^  And  tarns  with  aversion  from  (the  once 
frequented)  springs."  Observe  the  Graecism,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  perhaps,  the  verb  has  here  a  middle  force :  *<  he  turns 
himself  away  as  regards  the  springs."^ — Crebra.  "  Oftentimes." 
The  neuter  plural  of  the  adjective  taken  adverbially. — Incertus  ibi- 
dem sudor,  &c.  "  A  sweat  bursts  forth  at  irregular  intervals  around 
the  same  parts,  and  this,  indeed,  a  cold  one,  when  they  are  about  to 
die  ;"  literally, "  for  thfem  about  to  die.*^  By  incertus  sudor  is  meant 
a  sweat  that  comes  and  goes  uncertainly  and  irregularly. — Ibidem. 
Referring  ta  aures,  and  equivalent,  therefore,,  to  circa  aures :  A 
sweating  of  the  head. — Aret  pellis,  &c.  "  The  skin  grows  dry, 
and,  on  being  touched,  is  hard  and  unyielding  unto  him  that  touches 
it."  Observe  that  ad  tactum  is  here  equivalent  to  tactu,  or  cum  tan- 
gatur,  and  tractanti  to  tangenti.  This  dryness  of  the  skin  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  sweating  just  mentioned.  We  must,  therefore, 
suppose,  either  that  the  poet  means  the  skin  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  except  the  region  of  the  ears,  which  is  very. unlikely  ; 
or  else,  that  all  the  symptoms  described  by  him  were  not  found  in 
every  horse,  but  that  they  were  variously  affected.  The  cold  sweat 
is  a  sign  of  the  diminution  of  the  vital  powers ;  and  the  dryness 
and  hardness  of  the  skin  show  tliat  there  is  a  great  inward  heat, 
and  an  obstruction  of  the  matter  which  ought  to  be' perspired 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.    {Martyn,  ad  loc.) 

604-508.  Sin  in  processu,  dtc.  **  But  if,  in  process  of  time,  the 
malady  begins  to  grow  more  violent."  Crudescere  is  here  for  s<geior 
fieri.  After  mentioning  the  symptoms  that  appeared  during  the 
first  stages  of  the  attack,  he  now  proceeds  to  mention  those  which 
ensued  when  the  disorder  increased  in  violence.  —  Atque  attractus 
ab  alto  spiritus,  &c.  '*  And  the  breath  was  fetched  deep,  and  some- 
times loaded  with  a  groan  ;  while  with  a  long  sob  they  distend  their 
lowest  flanks."  Some  regard  ilia  as  a  nominative,  and  supply  se 
after  tendunt.  The  construction  which  we  have  adopted  is  the 
more  natural  one.  (Compare  dant,  in  verse  603.) — Et  obsessas  fofir 
ces  premit  aspera  lingua.  "  And  the  rough  tongue  cleaves  to  their 
ulcerated  jaws."    The  tongue  is  rough,  and  swollen  with  inflam- 
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i>  And  li^nM  prMset  igsHmt  or  eleavw  to  the  jftWB,  wliiali 
•t^  theinsolteB,  alao,  swollen  and  teset  (ofoenc)  witii  vieerfe,  an  ol* 
OMltOd  ftwoltins:  of  ttM  faiuei$  being  a  eoflusoo  Byniptom  in  Ifain 
teeaee.    (Compare  Loerotiiis,  t.,  1146 :  •«  £^mfcw  voei»  via  Mpta 

iO&^IO.  Profuit  inHrt^,  dbc.  «<  At  first  it  proved  of  aerriee  to 
poiRT  llie  Len»an  liquor  into  (tbeir  tbronta)  by  means  of  an  iaeerted 
lioni/*  t.  e.,  to  pour  wine  down  their  tfaroats  thxoogh  a  horn  inaerU 
ei  into  tUeir  motLfSkm.^Ltihmoi.  Coaaalt  oale  on  ^horg.,  ii.,  7.-^ 
The  anoieDlie  gave  wine  to  their  horses,  alonf  witii  other  Medtea^ 
teents,  in  several  complaintB.  (Gotai.,  vi.,  80.  —  Qtopo:,  xtI,  •, 
40  It  was  either  poured  ihrongb  the  jaws,  as  in  the  preasnt  in* 
stance,  or  through  the  nostrils.  This  waa  dene,  in  the  latter  eaett» 
Air  t^e  removal  of  pitoitous  matter,  or  oo  slop  blsMing.  The  ^ivine 
was  poured  through  a  horn.  Sven  in  the  heroie  agea,  it  waa  et|e> 
ternary  to  give  unto  the  weaiy  steeds,  at  owning,  wine  mised 
with  imter ;  and  Andromaehe,  in  the  Iliad,  periorma  tina  teak  Isr 
the  horses  of  Hector.    (22. ,  •  viii. ,  1 88. ) 

611-414.  F^^rmque  refegti  mtdOoMt.  "And,  being  recralted  (by 
the  wifle),  they  burned  with  forioaa  rage.^  The  iiquer  threw  them 
litte  acetate  of  fsrious  eiKe1tenieiit.^i)»itftt»  stoat,  yam  maru  mA  nysd, 
dto.  *«  Atkd  they  themselves,  when  now  in  the  agonies  of  lAeathi 
tote  tfafeir  own  mangled  Ihttbe,  with  teeth  laid  bare  to  the  view.  **««-«> 
MtHe  ttub  mgrd.  Observe  the  employment  of  mA  to  denote  the 
proximity  of  time.—iVuiw.  The  poet  intends,  1^  this  epithet,  to 
express  the  horrid  grinning  of  the  horse  in  the  agonies  of  death. — 
JX  iMHora  pii#,  i&c.  Sup^y  denr,  arferant.  The  ellipsis  is  snppli- 
M  in  Terence  {Phorm.,  v.,  9, 16),  <«ait  A«ms,  jDiri  melwra  dunur  and 
alee  in  TibnUas  (iit.,  4,  i.),  **  IH  tmUara  ferMntr^-^Errorem  iUum. 
*<Sneh  derangement  as  that." 

51fr-619.  DurofumansnAvomtn.  «*1Sn]okingheneath  tire  heavy 
plongh."  Intended  to-deecribe  the  animal  in  the  oddst  of  his  work, 
and  smoking  with  perspiration. — ExtrtmoBqm  cUt  g^emitus.  Observe 
the  beantifal  eflect  of  the  pause  after  these  words,  and  the  air  of 
aadness  which  it  imparts  to  the  line. -^iftf rewTem  abfungmt^  dee. 
The  melancholy  march  of  the  spondees,  in  this  verse,  is  in  admira- 
ble keeping  with  the  subjeet. — RtHquU.  We  have  given  this  read- 
ing, with  Yoss,  on  MS.  authority,  as  Hur  more  gnqdiic  than  the  re- 
Im^tf  of  the  ordinary  text. 

^2(M»84.  Nvn  vmh-a  altomm  nemerum,  dee.  Heyae  expreseea 
himself  in  doubt  whether  to  apply  these  words  to  the  survivor,  or 
the  aainal  that  has  juet  Mtelk,  er  to  the  cattle  in  giraeral    Aooiyrd- 

Kk 
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iog  to  Wagner,  the  last  is  the  true  view  of  the  subject. — Puriar  e2eer 
tro.  "  Purer  than  amber."  The  term  eUetrurur  among  the  ancientSy 
was  applied  to  two  substances :  1,  to  amber ;  and,  2,  to  a  species 
of  compound  metal,  containing  four  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver, 
and  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  pale  amber.  Commentators 
differ  as  to  the  substance  which  the  poet  had  in  view  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  Senrius  is  in  favour  of  the  metal,  and  Heyne  and 
Voss  agree  with  him.  It  appears,  however,  far  more  poetical  to 
make  the  allusion  be  to  amber,  and  the  words  of  the  text  will  then 
Mfer  to  a  stream  exceeding  even  this  fossil  in  translucent  proper- 
ties, not  to  one  having  merely  a  brighter  surface  than  the  metal 
electrum.  Compare  Milton  (P.  Z>.,  iii.,  359):  "Rolls  o'er  Elysian 
flowers  her  amber  stream." 

Soltuntur.  "Grow  flabby;"  literaUy,  "are  relaxed. "-rl/r^e*. 
**  Presses  upon."— il<£  terram^ue  fluit,  6m,  "  And  his  neck  sinks 
■lowly  to  earth  with  its  drooping  weight."  Observe  the  beautiful 
mnployment  of  fluii  to  denote  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  neck  to 
earth. 

626-^1.  Quid  labor,  out  beTuf acta  juvanti  "  What  do  bis  toils  and 
bis  good  services  now  avail  V  Scaliger,  the  detractor  of  Homer  and 
jianegyrist  of  Virgil,  after  regarding  the  whole  description  given  \>7 
the  latter  poet  of  the  dying  ox  as  Apollo's  work  itself,  and  as  hav- 
ing fallen  from  the  skies,  declares  that  he  would  rather  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  six  lines,  in  particular,  from  525  to  530  inclusive,  than 
to  have  a  Croesus  or  a  Cyrus  obedient  to  his  mandate.  {Seal., 
Poet,,  v.,  ii.,  p.  264,  b.) 

Atqui  fum  MassieOy  dx.  "  And  yet  no  Massic  gifts  of  Bacchus, 
iio  banquets  of  many  courses,  have  ever  harmed  them."  In  order 
to  excite  the  more  compassion  for  them,  and  to  show  how  little 
they  have  deserved  to  die  such  a  death,  by  reason  of  any  excesses 
in  which  they  may  have  previously  indulged,  the  poet  exclaims, 
'*  And  yet  they  have  led  simple  lives ;  there  has  been,  in  their  case, 
no  quaffing  of  the  liquor  of  Bacchus,  no  luxurious  feasting ;  their 
drink  has  been  the  river's  stream,  their  food  the  simple  herbage," 
^ct.'—Massica.  The  Massic  was  the  best  growth  of  the  Falernian 
vineyards.    (Consult  note  on  Gtorg.,  ii.,  143.) 

EpdiB  repotta.  The  meaning  of  reposta  here  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion.  The  best  explanation  is  that  of  Wagner, 
who  makes  epula  reposta  to  be  a  banquet  of  many  courses,  where 
the  viands  are  served  up  again  and  agaih,  in  long  succession,  thus 
forming  a  prolonged  and  luxurious  feast.  {Quast.  Vtrg.,  xxxxi.) — 
Et  victu  simplids  herha.    "  And  on  the  Sustenance  afibrded  bj  the 
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simple  herbage/'  t.  e.,  on  the  plain  grass. — PoeuU.  For  pdio. — JEx- 
erciia  eursu.  "Exercised  with  running,"  t.  e.,  purified  by  running. 
The  reference  is  to  pure,  running  water,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
is  stagnant  Compare  the  explanation  of  Wakefield :  **  Langorum 
lapMuum  agitationHms  per  lapilloM  et  aretuu  alterente»  atque  exercenUs 
fercolaia."    {Ad  Lucret.,  ▼.,  263.) 

632-633.  Qu<uUas.  "Were  sought  for,  (but  sought  in  vain).'*  In 
the  sacred  rites  of  Juno,  milk-white  heifers  were  requisite  to  drag 
the  car  containing  the  priestess  and  her  sacred  implements.  The 
pestilence,  however,  had  swept  them  all  off,  and  the  chariot  had  to 
be  drawn  by  wild  cattle,  ill  matched.  Obeerve  that  the  rites  of 
Juno  are  here  put,  in  fact,  for  religious  rites  generally. — Urt«.  Con- 
sult note  on  Georg.,  ii.,  374. — Donaria.  Literally,  "  offerings."  Put 
here,  however,  for  the  place  where  the  offerings  were  consecrated 
and  laid  up,  namely,  the  temple  itself. 

634-636.  Ergo  ogre  rastrU,  dec.  "  With  difficulty,  therefore,  do 
men  break  up  the  ground  with  hoes."  The  cattle  having  been  all 
swept  off  by  the  pestilence,  ploughing  the  ground  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  husbandmen  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  make 
use  of  the  raster  bidenM,  or  two-pronged  hoe,  and  hack  and  break  up 
the  earth  with  this,  a  labour  which  they  with  difficulty  accom- 
plished. RitnarUur  forcibly  expresses  the  hardship  of  this  employ- 
ment, and  its  inferiority  to  ploughing.  With  all  their  efforts,  they 
make  mere  rinut,  or  chinks  in  the  ground,  in  place  of  the  broad  far- 
row wrought  by  the  share.  Observe,  too,  how  well  the  succession 
of  spondees  marks  the  slow  progress  of  the  work. — RastrtM.  Con- 
sult note  on  i,  164. 

Et  ipsis  unguibusf  (&c.  **  And  they  plant  the  corn  with  their  very 
nails,"  t.  e.,  through  the  want  of  furrows  and  under-ploughing,  they 
were  obliged  to  insert  the  corn  into  the  earth  with  their  fingers, 
and  then  scrape  the  ground  over  it  with  their  nails.— Con/m^i  cer- 
vice,  *'  With  strained  neck."  They  strained  their  own  necks  be- 
neath the  yoke  in  drawing  the  heavy  wagon. — Stridentia.  Refer- 
ring to  the  loud  creaking  made  by  the  peculiar  wheel  used  in  wag 
ons.  It  was  nearly  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  was  made  either  by 
sawing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  across  in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  by 
nailing  together  boards  of  the  requisite  shape  and  size. 

637-640.  Non  ituidias  explorat.  "  Seeks  not  where  he  can  lie  in 
ambush." — Nee  gregibu$  noctumu$  ohambulat.  "  Nor  does  he  prowl 
by  night  against  the  herds."  The  poet, having  already  mentioned 
the  destruction  that  was  made  among  the  cattle,  now  represents 
this  wasting  pestilence  as  extending  itself  through  earth,  sea,  and 
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hit.—Aerior  cura.  Referring  t&  th^  aftguteh  of  the  diseasie,  \ 
Which  he  himself  »  now  a  isuffefier. — Ihter^tu  ettnes,  &c.  The  eir- 
catDBtaniie  of  deet  Wanderhig  6n^*dtig  dogs  protes  that  the  pesfi- 
letHMB  had  deprived  the  former  of  their  feat,  the  latter  of  their  feio- 
oHy.    (VAlpyyiiilife.) 

641-547.  Jam  maru  tmmetui  prolem,  iScc.  Obs^rvb  that  jtan  n 
here»  as  usiiai^  the  particle  of  ^iHiftitatioii,  in  the  eetis^  of  '*too," 
or  "  ttioreoYet.  '*  As  iregardi  the  clau9^>  a  gtnMs  mnm  fuuantum^  oon- 
Mt  the  note  Ob  Vetue  473.-^OeU  tUMfntgu  corpora,  dto.  The  poet, 
in  tiiis  pan  of  his  tiarrativd,  openly  contradicts  Aristotle,  who  toaya 
Ihat  a  petttilehtiaa  disease  does  fiot  Iseenk  ev«r  to  attack  fishes.  {Hiwi. 
A'k.j  Yiii.>  19, 20.)  That  a  great  mortality,  however,  does  oceaasoa- 
Uly  take  pliace  among  the  finny  tribes,  modern  and  very  recent  ex- 
perience fully  te8tifies.-~Prd/tft/.  "  Washes  vkp.^'—Ituolit^.  "  U«^ 
accustomed  so  to  do,''  t.  e.,  accustomed  to  dwell  in  the  sea^  niiao- 
Cnstomed  to  rivers. — Et  aUoniti  squaniiB  adttafttibui  hydni.  **And 
the  astounded  watCr-snakes  with  scales  erect."  Aumiti  is  proper- 
ly equivaieUt  here  to  torpenten  or  rige^UM.-^Nt^  itquns.  '*  BecoDoes 
unkind.*'— Frtfc«pi/«.    "  Falling  headlong." 

648-656^.  Mut&fi  pabuin.  **  For  their  passtureS  to  be  changbd.*''^ 
ifuiitsfittque  nocent  artes.  '*  Remedies  soiaght  out  (IRrom  the  exp^ 
rience  of  others)  ptoVe  injurious."  Thesse  are  remedies  obtained 
by  inquiry  from  others,  in  oppobitvon  to  the  domestic  rem6di« 
aeeustoiued  to  be  applied.  In  other  words,  they  are  the  regular 
prescriptions  of  medical  science,  as  contradistinguished  from  do- 
liriestic  practice.— Cewiwe  tfuigi9eri.  "The  keepers  (tbemseivea) 
yielded  (to  the  evil),"  t.  e.,  gave  over  all  attempts  to  withstand  the 
tiialady  by  the  dpplicstion  of  remedies.  The  keepers  or  overseers 
6f  flocks  and  herds  we're  teimed  fnagiJt&i,  and  on  large  estates  were 
iiAdOr  a  hettd  keepet  or  sAperinteindeAt,  osdled  tiUicus.  These  ma- 
gistri  had  commonly  many  subordinates,  of  eervile  origin,  who 
were  the  immediate  keepers  of  the  flock  or  herd,  and  they  were 
required  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  the  number  of  animate  under 
their  charge,  and  also  to  be  in  possessid^n  of  written  nries  for  heal- 
ing, prescriptions,  dtc,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cure  without  the  aid  of  a 
physician.  (Kom,  od  loc.)  Now  the  poet  says,  on  the  preaent  oc- 
casion, that  even  the  most  skilful  of  these  magistri  could  do  no  good 
in  the  healing  way.  Ihstead,  however,  of  stating  this  in  so  many 
words,  he  selects  two  names  from  mythology  of  eminent  practition- 
ers of  medicine,  and  makes  even  these  to  have  yielded  to  the  evil. 

PhiUyridet  Chircn^  <Scc.  Chiron  was  the  son  of  Saturn  end  Pbil- 
yra,  and  was,  in  form,  a  centaur.    CCoftsult  tottlfe  oh  verst  98)    Ht 
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was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  virtues  of  plants, 
and  became  eminent  as  a  physician.  Melampns  was  the  son  of 
Amythaon,  and  celebrated  as  a  soothsayer  and  physician. — Tisi- 
pkone.  One  of  the  Furies. — Agit  ante.  "  Drives  on  before  her,"  i  e., 
from  the  lower  into  the  upper  world. 

056-^60.  CcUervoHm  dot  M^agem-  '^  $he  deals  destruction  (among 
them)  by  crowds,"  i.  e.,  by  whole  flocks  9iid  droves.-^ Turpi  ^fMt 
tabo.  "Rotting  away  with  foul  corruption." — Corns  %sus,  "Auy 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  their  hides. "-^iVec  viscara  quuquamf 
du;,  "  Nor  is  any  one  able  to  get  rid  of  the  flesh,  when  divested  of 
the  skin,  by  the  river's  aid,  or  to  consume  it  \^  the  flame."  So  gen- 
eral was  the  mortality,  that  it  was  found  diflScult  either  to  consume 
the  dead  animals  by  fire,  or  to  float  them  away  in  the  rivers.  The 
hide  being  also  useless,  the  carcasses  were  buried  whole.  {Valpy, 
^4  loc.)r^Vi^cera.  The  flesh  of  the  animal  when  skinned,  pr,  as 
Servius  expresses  it,  quicquift  M^^  corio  esf.  Observe  that  the  term, 
a/I  here  employed,  doe^  uot  mean  that  the  animals  were  actually 
deprived  of  their  skin,  but  the  flesh  that  would  have  remained  if 
they  had  been  skinned. 

561-566.  Peresa,  "  Corrui>ted  ;"  literally,  "  all  eaten."— Te- 
k^yiUns.  "The  infected  yarn  spun  from  the  wool"  (Coinpare 
the  explanation  of  Yoss :  <*  TcUt,  hier  die  Gespiunste  oder  Faden 
%\^a  Weben.^yr-Papula.  "  Pustules." — Sequebatur.  "  Spread  over." 
-^^ec  longo  dein^e  moranti^  &c.  "  And  then,  after  no  iQng  interval, 
unto  him  delaying  (to  throw  ofl!*this  garment),  the  sacred  fire  began 
to  prey  upon  his  infected  limbs,"  i.  e.,  in  case  he  delayed,  even  for 
a  short  time  only,  to  throw  it  ofif;  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  continued 
to  wear  it  only  for  a  short  time. — Saeer  ignit.  A  species  of  ery* 
sipelas,  supposed  by  soqie  to  be  the  same  with  St.  Anthony's  ^e 
(Consult  Columella,  vii.,  5,  16.^-Lucret.y  vi.,  ll^.^r-Vots,  ^  l^.) 
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BOOK  IV. 
Analysis  of  the  Subject. 

I.  Genbkal  statement  of  the  subject  of  the  book,  namely,  the 
history  and  management  of  the  bee ;  accompanied  by  an  inyocation 
to  Mieccnas.    (v.  1-7.) 

II.  Habitations  for  bees.    (v.  8-50.) 

(A.)  A  place  should  be  sought  for  the  hive  that  is  sheltered  from 
the  winds,  from  the  encroachment  of  quadrupeds,  from  lizards, 
and  from  the  bee-eater  as  well  as  other  birds,    (v.  8-17.) 

(B.)  It  should  be,  moreover,  well  supplied  with  water  and  trees 
(V.  18-28),  and  rich  in  flowers,    (v.  30-32.) 

(C.)  Beehives,  out  of  what  they  are  to  be  made.  (v.  33-34.>— 
Ought  to  have  narrow  entrances,  and  to  be  very  close ;  that  is, 
to  have  no  cracks  or  unstopped  crevices,  (v.  35-41.) — ^An  al- 
lusion to  the  abodes  which  bees  oftentimes  construct  for  them- 
selves in  the  ground,  in  rocks,  and  in  hollow  trees,  (v.  42-44.) 
— ^AdditionBl  protection  ought  to  be  given  by  man  to  the  abodes 
of  bees,  by  a  covering  of  mud  or  clay  on  the  outside,  (v.  45-46.) 
— Care,  too,  must  be  taken,  not  to  let  any  yew-trees  grow  near 
the  hive ;  nor  to  burn  near  it  anything  that  may  produce  an 
unpleasant  smell ;  nor  to  have  it  near  the  mire  of  stagnant  fens, 
on  account  of  the  noisome  odour  from  the  same ;  nor  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  place  where  there  is  a  loud  echo.    (v.  47-60.) 

III.  Swarming  of  bees.    (v.  51-148.) 

(A.)  Rearing  of  the  young,  and  the  flying  forth  of  the  same  when 
reared,    (v.  51-62.) 

(B.)  How  to  cause  them  to  settle,    (v.  62-66.) 

(C)  How  to  stop  their  contests.  By  throwing  dust  at  them  (▼. 
67-87),  or  by  killing  one  of  the  leaders,  (v.  88-90.) — Mode  of 
distinguishing  between  the  two  leaders,  so  as  to  select  for 
death  the  worse  one  of  the  two.  (v.  91-04.) — ^Mode  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  better  and  the  worse  kind  of  bees.  (t. 
95-102.) 

(D.)  How  to  keep  swarms  from  straying  oflT.  By  plucking  off 
the  wings  of  the  leader  (t.  e.,  queen  bee),  and  by  planting  at- 
tractive gardens  near.    (v.  103-115.) 

(£.)  Description  of  such  a  garden,    (v.  116-148.) 

IV.  Polity  of  the  bees.    (v.  149-827.) 
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(A.)  Social  habits,    (y.  163--157.) 

(B.)  Industry,    (v.  168-177.) 

(C.)  Duties  assigned  to  different  classes  of  the  community.   (▼ 

178-190.) 
(D.)  Foresight,    (v.  191-196.) 
(E.)  Propagation  of  bees.    (v.  197-209.) 
(F.)  Attachment  to  their  monarch,    (v.  310-218.) 
(G.)  Intelligence  of  bees.    (v.  219^227.) 

V.  Removal  of  the  combs  from  the  hive.    (v.  228-250.) 

(A.)  How  and  when.  (v.  228-238.) 
.  <B.)  Of  sparing  their  stores  against  a  necessitous  winter  (v. 
239-240),  and  the  aid  to  be  afforded  them  even  in  such  a  case, 
although  no  honey  be  obtained  from  the  hive.  (v.  241-247  >— 
At  other  times,  but  little  should  be  left  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  the  more  diligent  in  repairing  their  loss.  (v.  248-250.) 

VI.  Diseases  of  bees,  and  the  remedies  for  the  same,    (v.  251- 
280.) 

(A.)  Symptoms,    (v.  254-268.) 
(B.)  Remedies,    (v.  264-280.) 

VII.  Artificial  generation  of  )>ees.    (t.  281-314.) 
(A.)  Exercised  in  Egypt,    (v.  287-294.) 

(B.)  Description  of  the  process,    (t.  295-314.) 

VIII.  Aristseus,  the  inventor  of  this  mode  of  generating  bees. 
(V.  315-568.) 

(A.)  Complains  to  his  mother  Cyrene  of  the  loss  which  he  had 
sustained,    (v.  317-332.) 

(B.)  Abode  of  Cyrene  described,  and  an  account  of  her  sister- 
Nymphs,  and  their  employments,    (v.  333^356.) 

(C.)  Visit  of  Aristaeus  to  his  mother's  abode,    (v.  367-373.) 

(D.)  His  reception  there,    (v.  374-386.) 

(E.)  He  is  directed  by  his  mother  to  apply  unto  Proteus  (v.  387-* 
397),  and  in  what  way  to  compel  that  deity  to  give  him  the 
information  of  which  he  is  in  quest,    (v.  398-414.) 

(F.)  Proteus  is  accordingly  sought  out,  and  surprised  and  fet- 
tered by  Aristaeus,  while  lying  asleep  in  fL  cave  on  the  shore. 
(V.  416-440.) 

(G.)  The  fettered  sea-god  at  last  complies,    (v.  441-452.) 

(H.)  Proteus  now  prooeeds  to  intimate  to  Aristeeas  that  his  mt»- 
fortune's  are  all  owing  to  the  just  anger  of  the  Nympba  atctii* 
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death  of  Eurydice,  occasioned  by  hie  unhallowed  paeetooB,  and 
to  the  imprecations  of  the  bereaved  Orpheus,    (t.  453-^29.) 

(I.)  Death  of  Emydiee  doaoribed.    (v.  467-459.) 

(J.)  Lamentations  of  the  Nymphs  and  Orpheus,    (t.  400"4fi6.) 

(K.j  I>escent  of  Oipheus  to  the  lower  world  in  quest  of  Emydiee. 
(V.  467-484.) 

(Jj.)  Eurydice*a  return,  which  i»  eventuaUy  frnslrated,  however, 
by  the  impatience  of  her  aponse.    (t.  485-593.) 

(M.)  Fresh  lamentations  of  Orpheus,    (v.  504-519.) 

(N.)  His  death,    (v.  520-529.) 

(O.)  Cyrene  now  instructs  her  son  as  to  the  propitiatory  oflbr- 
ing  which  he  is  to  render  (t.  530-547),  and  out  of  this  a  ] 
supply  of  bees  is  to  be  procured  by  him.    (y.  54a--558.> 

IX.  Conclusion  of  the  poem.    (y.  559-666.) 


BOOK    IV, 

1-2.  Protenus  dilrii  melliSf  d&c.  "N^xt  in  order  will  I  pursoA 
(as  my  theme)  the  heaven-sent  gift  of  the  aerial  honey."  Protenus 
marks  the  immediate  succession  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  after 
those  portions  that  have  been  discussed  in  the  previous  books. 
The  present  book  is  devoted  to  the  history  and  management  of 
the  bee,  an  insect  that  has»  for  many  ages,  claimed  the  attention 
and  study  of  the  naturalist.  Pliny  informs  lis  (H.  N.,  xl,  9),  that 
Aristomachus,  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  devoted  fifty-eight  years  to  the 
study ;  and  that  Philiscus,  the  Thasian,  spent  his  whole  fife  in 
forests,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  their  habits.  But,  in  con- 
lEnquence  (as  wq  may  niituraUy  infer)  of  their  imperfect  methods  of 
research,  assuming  that  what  they  did  discover  was  known  to  Aris- 
totle, Columella,  and  Pliny*  we  are  juatified  in  pronouncing  the 
statements  of  these  philosophers*  as  well  as  the  embeliiahed  poeti- 
cal pictures  of  Virgil^io  be  nothing  more  than  eonjeoture-^lmoet 
in  every  particular  enoneous.  it  was  not,  indeed,  till  1712,  when 
glass  hives  were  invented  by  Maral4i»  a  Baatbematician  of  Nioe, 
that  what  we  may  call  the  iq-door  ope<rations  of  bees  eould  be  ob- 
served. Since  then»  the  labours  of  Swammerdam,  ReauuMir,  Bon- 
net, Schirach,  Thorley,  Hunter,  Huber,  and  mqre  particularly  Be- 
van,  have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  thea^  interesting  httle 
creatures. 

Aerii  meUis^  dec.  The  ancients  believed  that  honey  fell  from  the 
slir  in  dew,  and  w«9  ceileot»d  by  beea;  and  htoce  the  epithels 
«*m,  and  cmktHa^  here  employttd  tq?  thft  iMl.    Thi*  opmioii  prob- 
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ably  arose  from  the  appearanee  of  ^at  ia  oven  yet  lanne^  fton^y 
dew,  a  name  applied  to  those  sweet  claiymy  droDS,  that  glitter  on 
the  foliage  of  many  trees  in  hot  weather.  Honey  dew,  however, 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  is  either  a  seoretion  fVom  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  or  a  deposition  fVom  the  body  of  the  aphis.  Modern  iaquiriea 
show,  that  the  occupation  of  the  working  bees  is  to  oollect  koney, 
pollen,  and  propolis,  to  build  combs,  and  to  attend  upon  the  yoang. 
Honey  is  collected  from  the  nectariferous  glands  in  the  eop,  or  chal- 
ice, of  flowers.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  to  be  a  purely  vegeta* 
ble  production,  for,  after  being  collected  by  the  proboscis  of  the  in. 
sect,  it  is  transmitted  to  that  distention  of  the  cesophagus  termed 
the  crop,  sucking  stomach,  or  honey  bag,  where  it  is  elaborated, 
and  again  disgorged,  to  be  deposited  in  the  cell  of  the  honey  comK 
PolUn  is  collected  from  the  anthers  of  flowers,  and  is  carried  oa 
the  outer  surface  of  the  tibias,  or  middle  joint  of  the  binder  legs. 
This  part  of  the  leg  is  very  broad ;  on  one  side  it  is  concave,  and 
fhmished  with  a  series  of  strong,  curved  hairs  on  its  margins, 
forming  a  natural  basket,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  te 
which  it  is  intended.  This  substanoe,  mised  with  honey,  forma 
'  the  food  of  the  larvae,  for  which  object  alone  it  is  collected.  The 
gathering  of  the  pollen  aflTords  a  striking  illnstrition  of  ^e  means 
indirectly  employed  by  Nature  to  second  her  pnrposes.  The  pollen 
is  the  fertilizing  dust  of  flowers ;  it  is  necessary  for  some  of  it  to  fall 
on  a  particular  part  of  the  pistil,  in  order  that  the  flower  shall  give 
place  to  fruit,  enclosing  the  seed  of  a  future  plant.  Now  it  has 
been  remarked  by  a  great  number  of  naturalists,  that  the  bee,  when 
it  collects  the  pollen  from  one  plant,  does  not  go  to  a  different  sort 
of  plant  for  more,  but,  labouring  to  collect  the  same  kind  of  fertil- 
izing dust,  it  seeks  only  the  same  kinds  of  flowers.  Since  the  fe* 
cundation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  effected  in  no  small  degree 
through  the  medium  of  insects,  which,  while  searching  for  their 
own  food,  unconsciously  sprinkle  the  fertilizing  pollen  on  the  re» 
productive  organs  of  plants,  it  follows  that,  had  the  bee  gone  from 
one  kind  of  flower  to  another,  this  would  have  given  rise  to  hybrid 
plants,  and  thus  have  contravened  the  purposes  of  Nature.  Prepo' 
liSf  the  third  substance  which  bees  collect,  is  an  odoriferous,  res- 
inous gum,  obtained  from  the  buds  of  certain  trees,  such  as  the 
birch,  the  willow,  and  the  poplar.  It  is  more  tenacious  and  exten- 
sible than  wax,  and  well  adapted  for  cementing  and  varnishing.  It 
is  not  only  used  in  lining  the  cells  of  a  new  comb,  but  is  some- 
times kneaded  with  wax,  and  employed  in  rebuilding  weak  parts, 
and  in  stopping  all  the  crevices  in  the  interior  of  the  hive.    When 
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the  bees  begin  to  work  with  this  snbstaDce,  it  is  soft,  and  of  the 
colour  of  garnet,  but  every  day  it  acquires  a  firmer  consistence, 
nntil  at  length  it  %ssanies  a  brown  colour,  and  becomes  much  hard- 
er than  wax.  The  ancients  called  it  propolis  (npoiroTuc),  from  np6 
and  irdX^f,  **  before  the  city,"  because  principally  employed,  as  they 
thought,  upon  the  projecting  parts  of  the  hive.  (Compare  Varro, 
R.  jB.,  iii.,  le^PUn.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  7.) 

Hanc  etiatn  MacenaSf  <&c.  **  Deign,  O  Mecenas,  to  look  upon  this 
portion,  also,  (of  toy  song)."  No  lengthened  invocation  here  en* 
sues,  as  in  the  previous  books,  but  the  poet  enters  at  once  upon  his 
subject. 

3-7.  Admiranda  levntm^  dec.  "  Wondrous  spectacles  of  minute 
things.**  Speeiacula  here  is  very  graphic,  this  book  being,  as  it 
were,  the  representation  of  a  busy  kingdom  in  miniature. — Studia, 
"  Zealous  pursuits." — Popidos*  "  Tribes,"  i.  e.,  different  kinds.-— 
Jnienui.    "  Is  about  an  bumble  theme." — Qitem.    For  aliquem. 

Numina  lava.  **  The  adverse  deities."  Great  difference  of  opin- 
ion exists  with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  l<tva  here,  and  the 
difficulty  arises  from  the  double  signification  which  the  adjective 
kMtM  has  in  Latin,  namely,  both  **  ad  verse" 'and  "  propitious."  Ser- 
vius  declares  in  favojir  of  the  latter,  explaining  lana  by  prMpera^ 
and  he  is  followed  by  Heyne  and  Voss.  Aulus  Gellius,  on  the  oth- 
'  «r  hand,  gives  the  term  in  (question  the  meaning  of  "  adverse,"  or 
"  unpropitious,"  which  certainly  suits  the  spirit  of  the  passage  much 
better.  It  seems  intended,  in  fact,  to  carry  with  it  an  air  of  mod- 
est distrust,  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  in  his  own  abilities.  He  thinks 
that  one  will  be  able  to  derive  reputation,  even  from  such  a  theme 
as  this,  provided  no  adverse  deity  interfere  to  prevent ;  .that  is,  in 
effect,  provided  he  fail  not  in  the  management  of  a  subject,  in  which, 
from  its  very  nature  and  its  humble  range,  the  risk  of  failure  is  so 
great. — Auditgiie  vocatus  Apollo.  He  now  alludes  to  a  propitious 
deity,  Apollo  Nomius  (S6fuoc)t  or  the  pastoral  Apollo,  the  god  pre- 
siding over  pastures,  shepherds,  &c.  Observe,  moreover,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  view  we  have  taken,  that,  in  the  case  of  adverse 
deities,  it  is  sinuntf  implying  the  probability  of  refusal ;  whereas,  in 
that  of  a  propitious  divinity,  it  is  merely  auditt  implying  a  readiness 
to  hear. 

.  8-15.  Static.  A  military  term  is  here  employed,  the  organization 
of  the  bees  being  regarded  as,  in  many  respects,  that  of  a  military 
community. — PabtUa,  *i  Their  food."  The  honey  and  pollen.  The 
honey  intended  for  early  use,  and  for  the  nursing  bees  and  dronest 
is  deposited  in  cells,  which  are  allawed  to  remain  open,  while  the 
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finest  honey,  which  is  laid  up  in  store  fbr  winter,  is  placed  in  Urn 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  hive,  and  closed  in  the  cells  with  wax* 
en  lids. — Florihua  insuitent.  "  May  trample  upon  the  flowers."-^ 
Atterat.  "  May  bruise.*'— Ptcft  squalentia  terga  laeerti.  ••  Lizards 
streaked  as  to  their  scaly  backs,"  i.  e.,  with  scaly,  party-coloared 
backs. — Pinguibtis  a  gtahulis.    "  From  the  rich  hives.** 

Meropesque.  «*And  bee-eaters.**  The  bird  here  meant  is  the 
Merops  apiaster  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  common  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  the  southern  latitudes  of  Russia,  in  India,  and  especially  in  south* 
em  Africa,  where  it  is  said  to  g^oide  the  Hottentots  to  the  wild  honey 
in  the  woods.  It  has  been,  though  very  rarely,  seen  in  England. 
A  flock  of  bee-eaters  is  recorded,  in  the  Linnsean  Transactions,  to 
have  appeared  in  Norfolk  in  1793,  and  one  of  these  birds  nus  also 
shot  in  Devonshire  in  1827.  The  bee-eater  feeds  on  winged  in- 
sects generally,  but  more  especially  on  bees.  In  the  form  of  the 
body,  mode  of  flying,  locality,  &c.,  there  is  some  analogy  between 
these  birds  and  the  swallows ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  thm 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  these  birds  moat 
abound,  the  Dutch  colonists  call  them  mountain  swallows.  {Qrtf* 
jUlCs  Cuvier,  vol.  vii.,  p.  420.) 

Aluique  vdveres.  In  America,  the  king-bird,  the  protector  of 
cornfields  from  the  depredations  of  crows,  is  said  to  be  a  great  de- 
stroyer of  bees.  (Bevan's  Honey- Bee,  p.  72,  Am.  ed.y—Et  mambm 
Procne,  &c.  *•  And  Procne,  marked  as  to  her  breast  by  her  bloody 
hands.**  The  allusion  is  to  the  well-known  story  of  Pjocne,  Philo- 
mela, and  Tereus.  Procne,  in  conjunction  with  her  sister  Philo- 
mela, murdered  her  own  son  Itys,  and  served  up  bis  flesh  to  hi8f»> 
ther  Tereos.  She  was  transformed  into  a  swallow ;  and  hence,  by 
Procne  in  the  text  is  meant  that  species  of  bird  which  is  number- 
ed by  the  poet  among  the  enemies  of  bees.  Procne  is  here  de» 
scribed  as  having  her  bosom  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  her  son, 
which  drops  upon  it  from  her  reeking  hands ;  and  several  species 
of  swallows  are  described  by  naturalists  as  having  red  or  rufous 
breasts,  such  as  the  Hirurtdo  fuecata^  the  H.  rutilat  6ui.  {OriffUh*^ 
Cutter  J  vol.  vii.,  p.  64,  9eqq.) 

16-20.  Ipsasque  volantes.  *'  The  bees  themselves  while  on  the 
wing."  Supply  apes^  with  which  both  ipsas  and  volantes  are  to 
agree.  Swallows,  in  particular,  take  their  food  while  flying. — Ni- 
dis  immitibus.  "  To  their  cruel  young.**  NUis,  for  pullis ;  the  nests 
for  the  young  that  occupy  them.— Xiyutdi  fontes.  Varro  often  in- 
culcates this  precept,  that  bees  should  have  clear  water  near  them. 
—  TemUs  rivus,     **  A  gentle  rivulet."    A  strong  current  wouM 
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)  tbe  bees  off.  Yano  reeommeads,  that  the  stream  of  watei 
be  «ot  deeper  than  two  or  three  fingers^  breadth,  and  that  sheila  or 
amaU  atones  be  placed  in  it,  projecting  a  little  above  the  sarface» 
in  order  that  the  beea  may  alight  on  these  and  drink,  (Varro, 
R.  R.y  iii.,  16,  27.) 

Reges.  The  ancients,  and  also  the  naturalists  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  supposed  the  sovereign  of  the  bees  to  be  a  male.  It  is  now 
well  known  to  be  a  female.  Every  association  of  bees  comprises 
three  descriptions  of  individuals,  and  each  description  is  distin- 
guished by  an  appearance  and  cast  of  character  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  qiLeen  is  at  once  the  mother  and  mistress  of  the  hive,  and 
reigns  from  her  very  birth.  She  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  society  by  a  more  measured  movement,  by  the  great  length  of 
her  body,  the  proportional  shortness  of  her  wings,  and  her  curved 
■ting.  Her  colours,  also,  distinguish  her  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity as  muoh  as  her  shape :  the  upper  surface  of  her  body  is  of  a 
Bucfa  brighter  black ;  the  under  surface  and  the  legs  are  of  a  dark 
oraage  or  copper  colour,  that  of  the  hinder  legs  being  somewhat 
deeper  than  the  rest.  Next  in  order  come  the  vtorkmg  bees.  These 
are  by  some  called  neuters,  or  mvXes ;  by  others,  female  non-breeders. 
The  latter  is  the  more  appropriate  title,  it  being  now  agreed  by  the 
best  apiarians  that  the  workers  are  steril  females,  with  undevel- 
C|ied  ovaries.  In  a  single  hive,  the  number  of  these  varies  from 
IS^OOO  to  SO,0<M>.  Where,  however,  by  affording  room,  swarming 
is  prevented,  a  aingle  family  in  summer  may  contain  50,000  or 
M,000.  They  are  tbe  smallest  members  of  the  community,  are 
finrnished  with  a  long,  flexible  apparatus  known  by  the  name  of 
froboseis,  have  a  peooliar  structure  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  on  the 
latler  of  which  are  small  hollows,  or  baskets,  to  receive  the  pollen 
and  propoUs,  which  they  collect,  and  they  are  armed  with  a  straight 
attng.  Upon  them  devolves  the  whole  labour  of  the  colony ;  they 
rear  tbe  young,  guard  the  entrances,  elaborate  the  wax,  collect  and 
•tore  the  provision,  and  build  the  cells  in  which  it  is  warehoused, 
as  well  as  those  that  contain .  the  brood.  Thirdly,  there  are  the 
droneSf  or  males,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  1500  or  2000,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  family.  These  make  their  appearance  about 
the  end  of  April,  and  are  never  to  be  seen  after  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  They  are  one 
third  larger  than  the  workers,  somewhat  thicker,  and  of  a  darker 
oolour.  They  make  a  great  noise  in  flying,  are  destitute  of  baskets 
•H  their  thighs,  and  have  no  sting.  The  males  take  no  part  what- 
«ver  in  the  labours  of  the  community,  but  are  idle,  cowardly,  and 
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iBAC^vf.  thfey  aerre  im>  olliar  purpoee  Uiaii  ti»at  of  iwpragnalHiff 
such  of  tba  young  queens  as  may  lead  fortk  awarma  in  the  aaaaon, 
or  be  raised  lo  the  sovereignty  of  the  parent  hive.  (^evan*«  Honey 
Bm#,  p.  S,  9ef.,  Am,  dd.) 

Frima  txamma,  Virgil  makes  the  *<  new  monareha"  lead  off  the 
first  swarma.  This,  howeTer»  is  not  so.  The  old  queen  bee  always 
eondncts  the  first  awarm,  bat  never  quits  the  hive  before  depositing 
eggs  in  the  royal  oeUi,  firom  which  other  queens  will  proceed  after 
her  departure.  First  swarms  are  much  more  particular  ia  select- 
ii^  a  fine  day  for  their  emigration  than  aiter-swanns«  This  faa- 
lidiousness  probably  arises  from  the  cireumstance  of  first  swarms 
being  the  most  important  to  the  preservation  of  the  species,  which 
renders  them  instinctively  more  careful  of  themselves  than  after- 
awarms. — Vert  euo.  *'  In  their  own  spring."  The  spring  of  the 
bees  commenced  in  Italy  and  Greece  with  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
is  here  distinguished  from  the  spring  of  man,  which,  among  the 
Romans,  conunenced  the  5th  day  before  the  Ides  of  February,  Of 
the  9th  day  of  the  month.  According  to  Hyginns  (ap.  CUum.,  ix., 
U),  the  bees  began  to  fly  forth  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  to  swarm 
lirom  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  about  the  7th  of  May,  until  the 
longest  day.  According  to  modern  authorities,  the  most  advan- 
tageous period  for  a  swarm  to  be  thrown  off  is.  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  JunCf  which  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
remark  of  Hyginus.  {Bewan,  Honey  Bee,  p.  49.)  Servins  takes  svs 
here  in  a  difierent  sense,  as  equivalent  to  eUn  grato  et  apttseimot  so 
that  vere  euo  will  mean,^  according  to  this  view,  **  in  the  spring 
which  they  love."  But  this  wants  point. — Deaedere  eakfri.  <*  To  re- 
tire from  the  heat.'*  Obvimfue  kotfitiie,  dec.  •*  And  the  confronting 
tree  may  (receive  and)  detain  them  in  its  leafy  shelter." 

25-32.  In  mediumy  6lc.  **  Into  the  midst  of  the  water,  whether  it 
shall  stand  motionless,  or  shall  flow  onward."  Observe  that  inere 
here  by  no  means  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  stagnant  pieee  of 
wotw.— TrojwwrM*.  "  Crosswise,"  i.  «.,  across. — Spareerit.  "  May 
have  sprinkled  them,"  i.  e.,  with  rain.  Bees  dislike  rain  excessive- 
ly ;  though,  when  the  sky  is  totally  overclouded,  they  are  not  de- 
terred from  collecting,  .and  in  such  case  the  commencement  of  soft 
rain  does  not  alarm  ihem.'^Neptuno.  **  In  the  water."  Observe 
the  amplification  here  in  the  employment  of  Neptunue  for  the  sim- 
ple S9tui.»-C4uuB.  Compare  note  on  Edog.,  ii.,  id.'^Serpylla.  Com- 
pare note  on  Edog.,  ii.,  1  l.-^Et  gramter  tpirantie,  dec.  "  And  plenty 
of  strong-scented  savory."  The  thymbra  of  thd  ancients  is  geaer- 
ally  thought  to  have  been  some  species  of  saiureia,  or  savory.    It 

Ll 
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bat  a  strong  aromatic  smell  like  th3rme.  On  the  subject  of  bee  pas- 
turage generally,  consult  the  remarks  of  Bevan,  Honey  Bee,  p.  26. 

83-36.  Seu  cortieibus  tibi  euta  eavatis.  '*  Whether  they  shall  have 
been  formed  for  thee  of  hollow  pieces  of  cork  sewed  together." 
Beehives  made  of  cork,  still  in  use  in  Spain,  were  preferred  by  the 
ancients  to  all  others,  as  being  neither  too  cold  in  winter,  nor  too 
warm  in  summer.  {Columell.t  ix.,  6.— i*/tn.,  JV^.  H.,  xxi.,  14, 47.)  A 
representation  of  one  may  be  seen  in  Broukhasiu8*s  edition  of  Ti* 
ballus,  p.  206.  There  is  no  evidence  that  hives  were  ever  made  by 
the  ancients  of  straw. — Alvearia,  The  strict  Latin  term  for  a  bee- 
hive is  alveusy  or  almu,  and  the  place  where  the  hives  stand  is  prop- 
erly called  alveare,  ahear,  and  alvearium.  Here,  however,  and  also 
elsewhere,  these  latter  words  are  employed  to  denote  the  hive  it^ 
self— Co^t/.  '< Coagulates."— folium  liquefaeta  remitHt,  "Melts 
the  same,  and  causes  it  to  run." 

87-41.  Utraquevit.  ''Either  extreme,"  t.,  «.#  of  heat  or  cold.— 
Neque  Ulct  nequidquam^  dec.  "  And  not  for  nothing  do  they,  in  the 
interior  of  their  abodes,  vieing  with  one  another,  smear  over  with 
wax  the  slender  crevices."  By  **  wax,"  the  poet  must  be  here  un- 
derstood to  mean,  in  reality,  propolis.  He  has  the  same  subetanoe 
still  in  view  when  using  the  expressions /Wco  etfloribus  and  ghUen. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  habitation  of  bees  ought  to  be  very  cloae. 
If  it  contained  any  cracks  or  unstopped  crevices,  other  insects  might 
enter  the  hive,  or  the  rain  might  penetrate  into  the  interior,  which 
would  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Any  deficiencies  in 
these  respects,  which  may  arise  either  from  the  unskilfulness  or 
negligence  of  man,  the  insects  supply  by  their  own  industry,  so  that, 
when  they  take  possession  of  a  new  abode,  their  first  and  principal 
care  is  to  close  up  all  cranmes  with  propolis.  {Nat.  Hist.  ofltueetSf 
p.  66.) 

Fueoque  etfloribus  oras  expUnt.  "  And  stop  up  the  openings  with 
fucus  and  flowers,"  t.  e.,  with  a  red-coloured  juice  obtained  from 
flowers.  The  poet  does  not  mean  that  the  bees  plaster  their  hives 
with  flowers,  but  with  a  juice  obtained  from  them.  This  juice, 
which  is  called  gluten  in  verse  40,  is  nothing  more  than  Jthe  propolis 
already  referred  to ;  which  the  bees,  however,  obtain,  not  from 
flowers,  but  from  the  buds  of  certain  trees,  such  as  the  birch,  the 
willow,  and  the  poplar.  When  first  procured,  it  is  a  transparent 
juice  of  the  colour  of  garnet,  but  it  subsequently  acquires,  as  al- 
ready stated,  a  firmer  consistence,  and  assumes  a  brown  colour. 
Fucus  properly  means  a  species  of  sea-weed,  anciently  used  in  dye- 
ing red ;  and  then  any  kind  of  colouring  material,  as  here  the  red 
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eoToared  propolis. — Cotleetumqne  hoc  ipta^  ^.  **And  cotteet  and 
preserve  for  these  very  purposes  a  glutinous  substance  more  tena* 
eious  than  both  bird  lime  and  the  pitch  of  Phrygian  Ida."  This 
gluten,  as  just  remarked,  is  only  another  name  for  the  propolis.-^ 
PhryguB  pice  Ida.    Consult  note  on  Georg.,  iii.,  460. 

42-44.  Effassis  Uuehru,  &c.  <<They  have  dwelt  beneath  the 
earth  in  excavated  hiding  ^tLoes ;"  literally,  "  they  have  cherished 
their  household  god."  This  description  suits  some  classes  of  wild 
bees,  and  partioularly  what  are  called  mining  bees,  or  andrena. 
These  are  very  small  of  size,  many  of  them  not  being  larger  than  a 
house  fly,  and  they  dig  in  the  ground  tubular  galleries,  little  wider 
than  the  diameter  of  their  own  bodies.  The  whole  labour  of  dig- 
ging the  nest,  and  providing  food  for  the  young,  is  performed  by 
the  female.  The  males,  like  the  drones  of  the  honey  bees,  are  idle» 
while  the  females  are  unprovided  with  labourers,  such  as  the 
queens  of  the  hives  command.  {Intett  Architecture,  p.  43.)— Pem- 
tusque  reperta,  dtc.  <*Bees,  too,  have  been  found  deep  down  in 
both  hollow  rucks,  and  in  the  cavity  of  a  tree  eaten  out  (by  time)," 
t.  e.,  the  cavity  of  a  decayed  tree.  Pumex  is  here  employed  gener- 
ally for  any  rock.  Wild  bees  are  again  alluded  to,  and  among  the 
number  the  mason  bee  in  particular,  which  constructs  its  nest  either 
of  clay,  or  of  sand  kneaded  into  a  kind  of  mortar  by  the  admixture 
of  the  insects  saliva.  Reaumur  speaks  of  nests  of  the  mason  bee 
that  were  harder  than  many  kinds  of  stone,  and  which  might  easily, 
therefore,  be  mistaken  for  that  substance. 

45-60.  Tu  tamen  e  km,  dtc.  **  Do  you,  nevertheless,  (Carefully  • 
cherishing,  smear  their  creviced  chambers  all  around  with  soft  mud." 
The  poet's  meaning  is  this,  that,  careful  as  bees  are  to  secure  their 
abode,  and  fill  up  the  crevices  with  propolis,  you  should,  neverthe- 
less, give  them  additional  protection  and  warmth  by  a  covering  of 
mud  on  the  outside. — Levi  limo.  Literally,  **  with  smooth  mud,"  t.  e., 
mud  well  worked  up  with  water,  and  calculated  to  make  a  smooth 
coating  for  the  hive. — Fovens.  Referring  to  the  additional  warmth 
imparted  by  the  process. — Rara9  super  injiee  frondes.  A  light  cov- 
ering of  leaves  and  straw  will  preserve  the  coating  from  the  weath- 
er, especially  from  the  rain.  (Compare  Columella^  ix.,  14,  14): 
"  Congestu  culmorum  etfrondium  supertegemus.'* — Taxum.  The  yew 
is  well  known  to  poison  with  its  leaves  both  men  and  cattle.  As 
regards  the  honey  tainted  by  it,  consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ix.,  30. — 
Rubentes  caneros.  **Red  crab-shells."  It  was  customary  among 
the  Romans  to  bum  crab-shells  to  ashes,  and  to  employ  these  ashes 
as  a  remedy  for  bums  and  scalds.    The  red  colour  refers,  of  eourse, 
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to  the  ohange  of  hue  produced  by  the  notion  of  the  fire.  Theaft 
•hells  emitted,  when  burning,  a  emeU  thought  to  be  injurioua  to  beea. 
AUdb  neu  crede  paludi.  In  deep  fens  there  are,  of  course,  no  stones 
for  the  bees  to  rest  upon,  and  hence  such  places  must  be  dangerous 
for  them.— 0<^  cani  gravu.  **  There  i«  a  strong  smell  of  mire.'' 
Nothing  can  be  more  offensiTo  to  the  bee  than  the  smell  emitted  by 
the  mire  of  stagnant  fens. — Avt  ubi  amcAtOt  <&c.  <*  Or  where  the 
hoUow  rocks  resound  on  being  struck,  and  the  image  of  the  yoice, 
on  ha^iog  been  brought  into  contact  with  them,  leaps  back,"  i.  «., 
where  there  is  a  loud  redoubling  of  the  echo  from  hollow  rocks. 
This  would  alarm  the  beee,  and  cause  the  swarm  to  take  up  a  new 
abode  elsewhere.  Observe  the  beautifully  poetic  expression  ^  voeif 
vmgot''  to  denote  the  echo,  or  ruction  of  the  voice^  and  compare 
Horaeet  Od.,  i,  13,  4. 

51--59.  QHodsup€r*9(»  Consult  note  on  G'tfor^.  ii«  346.-.^  CTiM  ^ 
sem  hiemem,  d(0.  Consult  note  on  verse  93. — Calumgue  redusU, 
**  And  has  opened  the  heavens."  The  sky,  during  the  winter  aea^ 
son,  is  oonceived  of  as  shut  in  and  obscured  >y  clo«ds  and  tem* 
peats.— Pttrptfr^offM  mefutU  flores.  <<  And  ooUect  the  harvest  of 
the  bright-hued  flowers,  and,  light  of  pinion,  sip  the  surface  of  the 
streams."  Metunti  incorrectly  rendered  by  some  '*  crop,"  refers, 
figuratively,  to  the  harvest  of  honeyed  sweets  which  is  yielded  by  the 
flowers.  Any  bright  colour  was  expressed  by  purpwreut,  beeause, 
in  the  ancient  purine,  not  only  its  colour,  but  its  bright  snrlace  also, 
was  admired.  Thus,  Pedo  Albioovanus  (ii.,  62)  applies  this  epithet 
to  snow,  «'  fUvem  purpuream  ;^*  Lactantius  {de  Plum.,  74)  to  the  air, 
<<  wira  pwrpurmm ;"  and  Virgil,  elsewhere  (i£n.,  i.,  690),  uses  it  f^ 
nratively,  in  speaking  of  the  season  of  youth, "  lunwnfue  juvenf^  jmr- 
pwreum"  Compare  the  similar  usage  in  Greek,  in  the  case  of  K^p- 
^paix,  together  wjth  the  remarks  of  Bockh,  tid  Piiut,,  Pyth.,  iv.j  309. 

Hino.  *<  From  these  sources,"  t.  e.,  from  the  flowers  and  streams. 
•^Neacio  qu6  dulcedine  lata.  Consult  note  on  Georg.t  i.,4I3.-^Pro- 
gemem  nidwque  fovent.  **  They  support  their  progeny  and  iuves," 
i.  0.,  the  young  brood  of  their  hives.  The  young  brood  of  the  hives 
are  not,  as  Virgil  supposes,  the  otfspring  of  the  working  bees ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen 
bee  after  impregnation  by  the  drones.  Schirach  says,  that  a  singie 
queen  will  lay  from  70,000  to  100,000  eggs  in  a  season.  This 
sounds  like  a  great  number,  but  it  is  much  exceeded  by  some  other 
insects.  The  female  of  the  white  ant  extrudes  not  lean  than  sixty 
eggs  in  a  minute,  which  give  S,41d>300  in  a  lanvr  month*  and  the 
enormous  number  of  311,449,000  in  a  year. 


Jitfii  oritf  ire«enAt^  4cc.  '<  Fr^m  tfaeiatlMsr  alolfiiVfelatarttte  the 
Mw  wax.'*  The  aaoiei^s  belieTed  that  wax  wae  obtained  fioa 
llowere.  On  the  eontrary,  it  is  aeereted  by  certain  small  sackleia 
on  the  body  of  the  bee,  as  occasioa  requires^  for  constroctiDg  the 
combe. — Hine,  uH  jam,  6to.  "  After  this,  when  now,"  A«.  Hino 
now  changes  its  meaning,  and  refeia  to  the  order  of  time  and  work. 
•^Nme  ptr  attaUm  ti^mdam.  **  To  float  amid  the  clear  aammer  air/* 
ComiMure  the  explanation  of  Heyne :  **per  airem  /igwtdevi,  om/M 
gerenitate,"  and  also  Gray's  imitation,  **  Hoat  amid  the  liquid  noon/' 
{Ode  '9n  Sping,  Terae  27.) 

60-63.  0b9curamjn4  irMt  dso.  ^«  And  shall  view  with  wondev  a 
dark  cload  (of  ihem),  getting  carried  along  by  the  wind,"  i.  e.,  and 
idMlIt  with  wonder  aee  them  so  numerous  as  to  resemble  a  dark 
doud,  dtc. — CcrUemplaior.  **  Then  obserTe  (them)  closely."  (Com* 
pare  note  on  Gsorg,,  i.,  187.)— JWtMf  gapores,  **  The  strong-scenl- 
ed  herbs  that  are  (here)  directed  (to  be  employed)."  These  are 
mentioned  immediately  after.-^TVita  iMlispktflla.  "  Bruised  balm." 
The  name  msiuphjfUMm  is  oontraeted  from  melwophyUum  Qu^iap^ 
fvXX^),  and  means  **  bee  leaf,^'  or  *<  bee  herb."  The  regular  Latin 
appellation  is  ttpiastrum.  1%  is  the  modem  baho. — Cmnihm  ^rnoHie 
gr^mtn,  '*  The  eomn^oo  plant  of  honey  wort."  The  name  of  this 
]iUQt  is  derived  from  «^^v,  <'a  honey  comb,"  because  the  flower 
abounds  wUh  a  sweet  juice  like  honey. 

64--66.  Tinmiugque  ck.  "  Call  forth,  also,  tinkliags,"  i,  e,,  make 
« tinkling  noise  with  brazen  vessels  A  tinkling  noise  is  generally, 
though  erroneously,  considered  to  be  useful  in  inducing  bees  to  set- 
tle ;  it  is  usually  made  by  drumming  smartly  upon  a  frying-pan  with 
a  large  key ;  and  the  cottagers,  according  to  Bevan,  call  it  tangiifg 
or  ringing.  It  was  probabfy  practised  at  first,  as  Butler  says,  to 
proclaim  to  the  neighbours  that  a  awarm  was  up,  serving  as  a  pub* 
lie  Bottficsftion  to  them  from  what  quarter  the  swarm  proceeded. 
^^Thia  view  of  tbe  matter  is  confirmed,"  says  Bevan,  "  by  the  opin- 
ion prevalent  in  some  districts,  that  unless  the  apiarian  can  prove 
the  tanging,  he  cannot  justly  lay  claim  to  the  swarm,  if  it  happen 
to  duster  on  the  premises  of  a  neighbour.  The  original  of  this  pro>- 
ceeding  seems,  however^  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  what  was  founded 
on  reason  has  been  continued  from  habit ;  consequently,  tbe  prac* 
tlce  is  regarded  by  most  of  the  cottagers  as  quite  necessary  to  ef- 
fect a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settling  of  the  bees.  Most  scientific 
apiarians  discountenance  it,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  wholly 
nnneeeasniy,  U  is,  however,  a  v«i7  ancient  practice,  older  than 
the  days  of  Aristotle."  {H&ney  Bee,  p.  6a> 
Ll« 
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Et  matris  qutte  eymhala,  &e.  "  And  clash  round  about  the  cym- 
bals of  the  mother-goddess,"  t.  «.,  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the 
fods.  At  the  festivals  of  this  divinity  her  priests  used  to  clash 
brazen  cymbals.  The  cymbal  is  here  figuratively  used  for  any  loud- 
sounding  brazen  or  metal  implement. — Medicatia  tedibus.  "  On  the 
places  (thus)  medicated  to  receive  them,**  u  e.,  on  the  sprinkled 
boughs,  or  other  places  where  the  flight  of  bees  is  expected  to  set- 
tle. —  Cunahula.  «*  Cells  ;'*  literally,  "  cradles.*'  Beautifully  ap 
propriate  in  speaking  of  a  young  swarm. 

67-72.  Sin  atUem  ad  pugnam  exierinty  &c.  These  beautiful  lines 
describe  in  a  very  poetical  manner  the  fighting  of  the  bees.  The 
anger  of  these  insects  is  not  confined  to  man  and  other  large  ani- 
mals ;  it  is  sometimes  vented  upon  their  own  kind,  not  only  in  sin- 
gle combat,  but  in  conflicts  of  organized  masses.  Cases  of  the  for- 
mer kind  every  observer  must  have  noticed  ;  and  of  the  latter,  sev- 
eral have  been  related  by  R6aumur,  Thorley,  Knight,  and  others. 
The  engagement  witnessed  by  Thorley  lasted  more  than  two  days, 
and  originated  in  a  swarm's  attempting  to  take  possession  of  an  al- 
ready occapied  hiv^.  The  wars  of  bees  were  also  observed  by  the 
most  ancient  naturalists,  and  are  recorded  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny.--- 
Nam  sape  duobtu^  <&c.  We  have  adopted  here  the  punctuation  and 
arrangement  of  Voss,  making  a  parenthesis  commence  at  nam  ««- 
pe,  and  terminate  with  the  76th  line.  After  this,  the  general  idea 
implied  in  the  words  sin  auUm  ad  pugnam  exierint  is  repeated  at  line 
77,  and  then  a  new  parenthesis  commences  at  non  densior  in  verse 
80,  and  terminates  at  subegit  in  verse  86.  The  words  Hi  motus  an- 
imoruMy  &c.,  resume,  after  this,  what  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
second  parenthetical  clause. 

Regibus.  The  poet's  **  kings"  are,  as  has  already  been  remark- 
ed, well  understood  now  to  be  queen  bees.  (Consalt  note  on  verse 
21.) — Continuoque  animoSf  &c.  "  And  you  may  straightway  know, 
from  the  very  first,  the  sentiments  of  the  (insect)  populace,  and 
their  hearts  impatient  for  the  conflict."  Observe  that  bello  is  bere« 
as  Voss  correctly  remarks,  in  the  dative. — Trepidantia.  Not  re- 
ferring to  any  emotion  of  alarm  or  fear,  but  merely  to  the  agitation 
of  feeling  brought  about  by  strong  excitement. — Fractos  sonihis  iu- 
barum.  "  The  broken  sounds  of  trumpets,"  t.  «.,  the  interrupted, 
irregular  sounds.  Poetical  exaggeration,  of  course ;  still,  however, 
it  is  well  ascertained  that  bees  emit,  when  irritated,  a  piercing 
shrillness  of  sound,  very  diflerent  from  the  soft,  contented  noise 
which  they  mdce  when  coming  home  loaded  on  a  fine  eyentog. 
iBevan*9  Honey  Bee,  p.  102.) 
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78-75.  Trepida,  « In. high  excitement."  (Compare  note  on 
trepidantia,  in  verse  69.y^Spiculaque  exacuunt  rottris.  **  And  whet 
their  stings  upon  their  probosces.''  This  is  all  an  error,  arising 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  structure  of  a  bee's  sting.  This  weapon 
neyer  requires  to  be  whetted,  and,  if  it  did,  it  could  not  be  reached 
for  that  purpose  by  the  proboscis,  or  tongue.  The  formidable  instru- 
ment consists  of  an  extensile  sheath,  enclosing  two  needle-shaped 
darts,  much  finer  than  a  human  hair.  The  latter  can  seldom  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  what  is  usually  taken  for  the  sting 
being  only  the  sheath.  Swammerdam,  however,  could  never  as- 
certain whether  the  bee  can  wound  or  pierce  the  skin  with  the 
sheath  only ;  being  very  sharp,  it  may  possibly  be  used  to  make  the 
first  puncture,  before  the  darts  are  thrust  out.  The  two  darts  are 
distinctly  separate,  even  to  the  base ;  and,  though  so  very  close  to 
one  another,  they  can  be  made  to  act  independently,  for  Swam- 
merdam has  often  seen  one  thrust  out  farther  than  the  other.  To- 
wards their  extremity,  these  darts  are  armed  with  ten  minute  teeth, 
standing  obliquely,  like  those  of  a  saw,  and  hence  it  happens  that, 
when  they  are  plunged  into  a  bit  of  leather,  or  the  human  skin,  the 
bee  can  seldom  withdraw  them  again.  The  consequence  is,  that 
both  they  and  their  sheath,  with  all  the  parts  connected,  are  forci- 
bly wrenched  out  of  the  insect's  body,  a  mutilation  which  must 
prove  fatal.    (Insect  MiscdlanUtj  p.  324.) 

Aptantque  lacertos.  "  And  prepare  their  sinews  (for  the  fight)." 
Lacertos  is  to  be  taken  here  in  a  general  sense,  not  with  any  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  arms  merely,  which  would  form,  as  Voss  well 
remarks,  rather  a  comic  picture. — Ipsa  ad  prateria.  '*  At  the  very 
pretorium."  The  prtftorium  was  the  name  of  the  general's  tent  in 
a  Roman  camp,  and  was  so  called  because  the  name  of  the  chief 
Roman  magistrate  was  originally  pnttoTy  and  not  consul.  The 
term  is  here  used  figuratively  for  the  royal  cell,  the  queen  bee's 
abode. 

77-81.  Ergo,  uhi  ver  nacta  sttdum,  &c.  "Therefore,  as  soon  as 
they  have  got  clear  spring  weather  and  an  open  sky ;"  literally, 
"and  open  fields  (of  air),"  t.  e.,  a  sky  free  from  clouds,  forming  a 
clear  battle-field  in  which  to  engage.  Observe,  with  regard  to 
ergo,  that  this  particle,  like  sed,  is  sometimes  employed,  when  a 
subject,  which  has  been  interrupted,  is  again  taken  up.  It  here 
resumes  what  bad  been  broken  off  by  the  parenthesis  after  ear- 
ierint,  in  verse  67.  {Voss,  ad  loc.)'^Coneurritur ;  athere  in  alto,  &c. 
The  asyndeton  here  renders  the  description  a  more  animated  one. — 
Olandis.    According  to  Palladins  (xii,  U),  aeoms  were  gathered 
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in  the  beginniBg  of  NcKrember,  1^  viHneii  and  ohUdien,  and  were 
laid  op  aa  winter  food  for  awine  and  oaitle. 

8S-87.  JjMt.  "  The  leaders  themaeivee,'*  i,  «.,  the  kinga,  or,  aa 
we  would  say,  the  qoeea  beea.  Wagner,  without  any  neoesaiiy, 
thinka  that  a  yerae  has  fallen  out  between  linea  82  and  83,  becauaft 
there  ia,  in  his  opinion,  nothiag^  to  which  ipai  can  properly  refer, 
and  beeauae  the  whole  passage,  as  it  new  stands,  is  wanting,  as  ha 
thinks,  in  eoncinnity. — Inmgnibus^  ali».  '*  With  winga  diatingoiahed 
from  the  rest/'  The  wings  of  ttie  queen  bee  are  short  and  amall 
in  proportion,  soarcely  reaching  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
.  abdomen.  This,  however,  ia  not  what  the  poet  meana ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  he  aaaigna  to  bis  leaders  wings  of  a  more  eonspicnous  char- 
aeter,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fBLeij>-^Versant.    "  Exert." 

Utfue  adeo  obnixi  non  cedere,  dtc.  "Strugg^g  obstinately  not  to 
3ield,  OTon  for  ao  long  a  time,  until  the  dread  victor/'  dtc. — Hi  muh 
tiu  animorufn,  dtc.  Theae  words,  coming  in  after  the  parenthesis, 
refer  back  to  ergo  ubi  ver  naeia,  &c.,  in  line  77,  and  also,  beyond 
theae,  to  Sin  autem  ad  jmgnam  exierint,  ia  verse  §7. — Pulveris  txigyi 
JMOu,  dec.  '*  Will  cease,  being  ehedted  by  the  throwing  (among 
them)  of  a  little  duat."  The  bees,  it  is  thought,  mistake  this  for 
rain,  of  which  they  have,  in  general,  a  great  dislike.  When  beea 
are  disposed  to  stray,  also,  the  throwing  handfuls  of  dust  or  sand 
among  them  will,  on  some  occasions,  cause  them  to  descend  and 
cluster.  Swarms  have  been  arreated  in  this  way  by  labourers  in 
the  fiekl.    {Bevan^s  Honey  Bee,  p.  60.) 

89-90.  Deteriorqmvinu.  '« That  appears  the  worse  of  the  tviro." 
Deterior  is  opposed  to  melior,  in  verse  92,  the  reference  being  mere- 
ly to  the  "  worse"  and  the  **  better,"  as  far  as  appearance  gees,  aad 
not,  as  some  think,  to  the  vanquished  and  the  victor.  As  regards 
the  precept  itself,  however,  it  is  of  no  value,  being  altogether 
founded  in  error.  The  queen  bees  are  all  the  same  in  appearance, 
except  so  far  as  age  makes  a  diffbrence.  Virgil,  however,  is  not  to 
blame,  but  his  Grecian  authorities.^*iV0  proddgtiM  obMtt.  "  Lest  he 
prove  injurious  as  a  wasteful  devourer/'  t.  «.,  lest  he  do  hann  hy 
wasting  the  honey.  There  is  never  more  than  one  queen  regnant 
in  a  hive,  so  that  what  is  here  said  about  putting  to  death  a  rival 
ruler  is  not  at  all  required  on  the  part  of  man.  The  bees  attend  to 
this  matter  themselves.  When  two  or  three  young  queens  escape 
from  the  oells,  where  they  have  been  hatched,  at  the  aame  time^ 
the  atrongest  stings  the  others  to  death,  and  becomea  ruler  of  the 
hive.  So,  again,  when  a  atiiMUJ^^  W^Q  i*  introduced  into  a  hiie, 
while  there  is  alrea^jF  9,  qaeea  wmtMng  th0r%  Mh  the  strtnger 
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And  tbe  reigning  queen  are  surroonded  by  the  workers,  and  the  «»- 
eape  of  either  being  thus  prevented,  they  are  soon  hrought  into  oon- 
Uict.  A  battle  ensues,  which  «nd8  in  the  death  of  one  of  them, 
and  the  other  then  becomes  ruler  of  the  hiye.^'MelMr  vaeud,  dte. 
«  Let  the  better  one  reign  in  a  palace  freed  from  a  rivsl  ;*'  literal- 
ly,  **  in  an  empty  haH,"  t.  «.,  empty  as  regards  a  riyal. 

91-94.  AUer  erii  tnatuli$y  dte.  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  state 
how  the  better  one  of  the  t#o  may  be  distioguibhed  from  the  infb- 
Tior  one.  This,  of  eourse,  ia  mere  poetry,  and  has  no  Ibundathm 
whatever  in  fhet,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  Hie  ener,  how* 
6ver,  Is  not  Virgil's,  but,  as  we  have  before  said,  that  of  his  Oie- 
«iaB  aethorities.  Obserre  that  otor  refers  to  the  same  leader  whe 
is  styled  «ie/tor  in  the  next  line.-*iluro  tfuuleniOtu.  "Overlaid 
with  fold.*'  The  poets  frequently  use  tqtuUere  when  speaking  of 
anything  that  is  overlud  or  incrosted  with  another  substance. 
iHeyne,  ad  lot.y^Nmn  duo  mm  geiupo,  dco.  **  For  there  are  twe 
kinds  (of  leaders) :  this  one,  the  better  of  the  two,''  d^o.  Obsetve 
that  kic  meiiot  refen  back  to  gUer,  llie  source  of  Viigfl'e  eitor 
tnth  regard  to  the  two  leaders  may  be  fom^  in  Aristotle  (ifoi. 
An^  ix.,  40.  Compare  the  Geoponica,  xt.,  2, 16).— /Ue  harndM*  otter. 
The  poet  merely  copies  Aristotle,  who  makes  the  inferior  kind  of 
leader  dark  and  spotted,  and  twice  as  large  as  the  working  bee. 
Some  think  that  the  drone,  or  male  bee,  is  eironeously  tneant.--- 
Latam  tf/mim.  This  is  meant  to  be  indicative  of  a  ghitton,  who 
feeds  upon  the  produce  of  another's  labour.  l%e  abdomen  of  the 
drone  (supposing  that  the  poet  has  one  in  view  here)  is  much  broad- 
er than  that  of  either  the  qeeen  or  working  bee. 

95-lOS.  Ita  e&rpora  fkbu.  Another  error.  The  working  bees  are 
all  alike.  The  cofUiinty  as  they  are  termed,  with  their  light-colour- 
ed top-knots  on  the  centre  of  their  frontlets,  cannot  be  meant  here, 
emee  they  are  only  few  in  number,  and  seen  occasionally ;  neither 
can  the  poet  refer  to  what  are  called  Vtaek  bees ;  for  these  are  only 
casual  inmates  of  the  hive,  and  are  soon  expelled  by  the  workers. 
Pliny,  indeed,  divides  bees  into  wild  and  tame,  and  makes  the  for- 
mer rough  in  their  appearance ;  but  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  Vir- 
gil's meaning.^-TVrpeir  horrent.  ^  Have  an  Ugly  roughness."-— iHcZ- 
vere  ab  sito.  "  From  a  dusty  road ;"  literally,  '<  from  deep  du8t."-«- 
El  eiceo  tertam  epuiff  dec.  "  And,  thirsting,  spits  the  dirt  out  of  his 
mouth."  (Compare  Voss :  "  Staub  ausspeit.")  This  singular  com<- 
parison  is  somewhat  softened  down  by  Sotheby :  *'  Who  spits  with 
fipty  lip  the  dnat  away." 

ArieHtM  euro,  dee.    <<011ttering  as  to  their  bodies  covered  afl 
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over  with  gold  and  equal  spots,"  t.  «.,  their  bodies  glittering  with 
golden  spots  of  equal  size  and  appearance.  Virgil  here  follows  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  {Hi$t.  An.,  ix.,  40. — Compare  Colum.,  ix.,  3, 
2 ;  and  VarrOf  IL  I2>,  iii.,  16, 19).  If,  howoTer,  the  description  girea 
by  Aristotle  suijts  any  kind  of  bee,  it  would  appear  to  he  a  species 
of  the  genus  AnthidiMmy  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  hive  bee, 
and  has  a  series  of  bright  yellow  spots  on  each  side  of  the  abdo- 
men. Aristotle's  language  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  work- 
ing bee  of  the  hive.  This  insect  has  always/one  and  the  same  ap- 
pearance. It  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  approaching  to  black,  and 
the  head  has  black  hair  on  the  vertex.  The  legs  are  black,  and 
the  plants  of  the  hinder  legs  are  transversely  striated  on  the  inner 
side. — Hoc  potior  soboUs.  Untrue,  of  course,  as  will  appear  from 
what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  note. 

CcUi  tempore  certo.  "At  certain  seasons  of  the  sky,"  i.  e.,  of  the 
year.  The  seasons  here  alluded  to  are  spring  and  autumn.  (Con- 
sult note  on  verse  321.) — Liqnida.  "  Pure." — Et  durum  Bacchi,  &c, 
'*  And  fitted  to  overcome  the  harsh  taste  of  wine."  When  the  wine 
was  deficient  in  saccharine  quality,  it  was  mixed  with  honey,  and 
was  then  called  olvoue^i,  fxeTiiTlTtjc ;  and,  in  Latin,  mulsum.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  legendary  hero  Aristcos,  and 
was  considered  most  perfect  and  palatable  when  made  of  some 
rough,  old  wine,  such  as  Massic  or  Falernian,  and  new  Attic  hon- 
ey. The  proportions,  as  stated  in  the  Geoponica,  were  four,  by 
measure,  of  wine  to  one  of  honey ;  and  various  spices  and  per- 
fumes, such  as  myrrh,  cassia,  costum,  malobathrum,  nard,  and  pep- 
per, might  be  added.  Mulsum  was  considered  the  most  appropriate 
draught  upon  an  empty  stomach,  and  was,  therefore,  swallowed 
immediately  before  the  regular  business  of  a  repast  began.  Another 
kind  of  ffitt^um  was  made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  half  of  its 
original  bulk,  Attic  honey  being  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
ten.  This,  however,  was  merely  a  very  rich  fruit  sirup,  in  no  way 
altied  to  wine.  (P/in.,  H,  N.f  xiv.,  4;  xxii.,  4. — Geopon.,  viii,  26. 
—Isid.j  Orig.,  xx.,  3,  ^  11.) 

103-108.  Atf  quum  incerta  volant^  6lc.  This  paragraph  treats  of 
the  means  to  prevent  the  bees  from  leaving  their  situations. — Con- 
temnuntque  favos.  "  And  contemn  their  combs,"  i,  e.,  disdain  work, 
and  leave  their  labours  in  filling  the  combs  unfinished.  —  Frigida 
tecta.  "  llieir  (in  consequence)  cooled  abodes,"  t.  e.,  cooled,  be- 
cause abandoned  by  the  bees.  The  temperature  of  insects  not 
gregarious  is  generally  that  of  the  medium  which  they  inhabit ; 
but  bees  possess  the  power,  not  only  of  preserving  a  higher  temper- 
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atore  during  the  coldest  months  of  winter,  bat  of  raising  that  tem- 
perature under  particuhir  circumstances.  Experiments  hav«  clear- 
ly shown  that  this  is  accomplished  by  the  increased  activity  of  their 
respiratory  organs.  Juch,  a  German,  plunged  a  tliermometer  into 
a  beehive  in  the  winter,  and  saw  the  mercury  stand  27  degrees 
higher  than  it  did  in  the  open  air.  Hunter  found  the  heat  of  a  hive 
vary  from  729  to  84®  Fahrenheit ;  and  Huber,  who  says  that,  in  a 
prosperous  hive,  the  thermometer  in  winter  commonly  stands  at 
from  86®  to  88®,  and  in  summer  between  96®  and  97®,  states  that 
he  has  observed  it  on  some  occasions  to  rise  suddenly  from  92®  to 
above  104®.    {BevatCt  Honey  Bee^  p.  98.) 

Tu  regibiu  alas^  dtc.  Modern  experiments  fuUy  confirm  what  is 
here  said,  excepting,  of  course,  the  allusion  to  a  plurality  of  sov- 
ereigns. The  extent,  indeed,  of  the  bees*  loyalty  to  their  queen  is 
so  great,  that  when  a  person  gets  possession  of  her,  he  can  cause 
a  swarm  to  settle  wherever  he  pleases,  or  confine  it  to  any  particu- 
lar spot.  {BefMLn^  p.  bl.y^VeUere  aigna,  **  To  pluck  up  the  stand- 
ards." An  allusion  to  Roman  discipline.  When  they  pitched 
their  camp  they  stuck  their  military  ensigns  into  the  ground,  and 
plucked  them  forth  again  when  they  broke  up  their  encampment. 

109-116.  Iimitnt  horti.  "  Let  gardens  (also)  invite.**.  Other 
means  are  now  stated  of  preventing  their  departure. ^£^,  euttoafu- 
rum^  dec.  **  And  let  the  protection  of  the  Hellespontic  Priapus,  that 
guards  against  thieves  and  birds,  armed  with  his  willow  scythe,  pre- 
serve them  from  harm.**  Observe  that  HelUapontiad  tutela  Priapi 
is  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  HelUsparUiaeus  Priajnu,  and  eu9to»  to  qua 
eustodit.  Priapus  was  a  rural  deity,  worshipped  by  the  people  of 
Lampsacus,  a  city  on  the  Hellespont.  He  was  not,  as  is  supposed 
by  some,  from  the  employment  usually  assigned  him  by  the  Romans, 
after  they  had  adopted  his  worship,  merely  the  god  of  gardens,  but 
of  fruitfulness  in  general.  Hence  bees  are  also  placed  under  his 
care,  and  these  he  protects  by  driving  away  the  birds.  He  was  usu- 
ally represented  with  a  sickle  or  short  scythe  in  his  hand,  made  of 
wood.  Hence  Mligna  is  here,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  the  general 
epithet  ligncA. 

Thymum,  Bees  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  wild  thyme.  Hencer ' 
Mount  Hymettus,  in  Attica,  which  is  covered  almost  everywhere 
with  wild  thyme  and  other  odoriferous  plants,  has  always  been  a 
favourite  resort  of  bees,  and  famed  for  its  honey.-— Ferace*  plarUas, 
'*  Fruitful  trees.  ** — Et  amieos  miget  imbret.  "  And  bedew  them  with 
friendly  showers,**  s.  «.,  water  them  well  by  means  of  irrigating 
•treams  from  springi^  or  rivers.    Obeenre  the  constniction  here  of 
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m%^  with  the  aoeittstm  of  tnitef)  ki  lAtoe  of  AtnieM  irhji^  IniHh 
tat  |iAiiif«t.  A  nmUar  conttraetion  oocui*  in  Cato»  It.  K.,  86 : 
*'  jAMMrvam  ierigMre  ad  €rboru,**  He&ee  the  exixeesioiie  /cmt  irnjf^ 
«#,  and  «fiMe  tm|^iie.<«-J^ii^M.  Employed  here  in  a  gefieral  eeiiae 
for  water. 

116-124.  Atque  t^mdm^  die.  The  poet,  haTinf  meMionefl  the 
adTaatage  of  faidens  with  reepect  to  tiee»>  takes  oecaeioa  to  apeak 
ttf  them  cufimrily,  bat  in  langaage  eo  appropriate  and  heaiitiliil»  thttt 
evenr  raadei-  moat  wiih  he  had  expatiated  on  the  eHb}ect.^&f»«fifee 
mjuM  mAfm  kibanun,  dte.  ^  Weire  i  aot  aow  farlia^  t^y  saaa  ai 
the  very  close  of  my  labours."  Trakam^  Anr  Mmtr^tham,  (Compam 
Imennh^j  rL,  966 :  "  Jgnii  tma  tt  c&rmm  trakit  iu  MMlnMr  m  tiimsi.") 
<^Pimgui».  **Rich,"  t.  «.,  produotive.-— i9i/ertf«s  Pbaa/Hk  PmitL 
«  And  the  rose-beds  of  the  twioe-beariog  Paestam."  Paestott,  eall^ 
«d  by  the  GhneelBS  Fosidmua,  in  honour  of  Poaeiden,  or  Neptune,  was 
a  eity  of  Lueania,  below  the  River  Silaros,  and  not  far  from  the 
Western  coaet.  It  was  famed  for  its  roses,  which  bk>emed  twice  a 
year,  in  spring  and  in  antnmii ;  and  hence  the  roses  of  Piastam  be* 
eame  proTerbial  with  the  poets.  In  modem  times,  the  Am*  InHsit, 
or  Chinese  Eose,  far  exceeds  ti^,  atnoe  it  blessoms  six  or  «igbt 
Itmea  in  the  year.  It  is  ibnnd  wild  in  China,  about  Cantofi,  and 
was  brought  to  England  in  1788.--(^tc«  *niMlo  jw^,  &c.  «'  And 
how  endives,  and  banks  green  with  celery,  delighted  in  the  riHa 
drunk  by  them,*'  t.  e.,  in  drinking  the  rUls.  Obeerve  that  ft»tt$^ 
though  commonly  active,  is  here  employed  in  a  passive  sense ;  and 
compare  Hmraee,  Od.,  iii.,  16,  uk,^lntuhit.  Consnlt  note  on  €horg,^ 
U  IftO.-^iljno.  There  were  various  kinds  of  ^imh  (in  Greek,  ^ffu- 
vofp).  The  one  meant  here  is  the  Apimm  palmtre,  or  celery,  winch 
delights  in  wet  situations. 

Totttugiu  pm-  harbdm,  dec.  "And  how  the  melon,  winding  along 
the  grassk  aweHs  into  ahelly,*'  The  melon  is  meant  here,  not  the 
encumber.  The  term  eiUMims,  like  oiicvoc,  or  oIkvc,  in  6re^  eom- 
preheads  not  only  the  cucumber  (cueumi*  agreaiiif  cIkv^  &ypioc),  but 
also  the  melon  {^nfc  iifupoci  eioSiuoc^  ovrepfMriac).  In  the  classifi- 
cation of  Linnaeus,  also,  the  melon  and  the  cucumber  both  fall  under 
the  general  bead  of  eucunuBy  the  former  being  the  cueumiM  m€lo. 
i  Von,  mi  ioc.)^Sera  eomantem  nM-euwum,  **  The  late-floweriag  daf- 
fodil." Sera  is  here  used  adverbially  for  sero,  as  in  Georg.,  iii.,  600, 
crebra  for  erebro.  We  have  no  reason  to  dovlit  but  that  the  nm-tii^ 
€U8  of  the  ancients  is  some  species  of  that  which  we  now.  call  nar- 
cissus, or  daffodil.  The  only  difficulty,  however,  attending  thia  de- 
termination is,  that  the  species  of  dalfitidil  known  among  ua  flewer 
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early  in  ihe  apring,  and  seldom  later  than  May ;  whereas  Theophras- 
tus,  Virgil,  and  Pliny  place  their  season  in  September.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  in  Greece  these  flowers  may  appear  much 
later  in  the  year.  Busbequius  says  he  was  preseated  with  daflTo- 
dils  neajp.  Constantinople  in  December.  Tournefort  found  the  yel- 
low daffodil  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicos  in  December, 
and  another  sort,  about  the  same  time,  near  Ephesus.  {Mar^n,  ad 
loc.) 

.  Aut  Jtexi  vimen  aeanihi,  **  Or  the  twiggy  branch  of  the  flexible 
acanthus."  The  term  acanthus  here  may  be  best  interpreted  of  the 
spinous  kinds  of  hroom.  (Compare  note  on  verse  IZ7. i-^P^Uentes 
hederas.  Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  iii.,  39. — Amantes  liitara  myrtot. 
Consult  note  on  6e0r^.,ii.,  112. 

125-129.  Sub  (Ebalut  turribus  altia,  "  Beneath  the  lofty  towers 
of  CEbalia."  By  (Ebalia  is  meant  Taientum,  in  Magna  Graecia, 
founded  by  Phalantus,  who  led  thither  a  colony  from  Sparta,  of 
which  city  (Ebalus  was  one  of  the  ancient  kings.  Heyne,  follow- 
ing merely  Arusianus  Messius,  reads  orcU  for  aUi*,  but  this  latter, 
which  is  the  common  reading,  is  defended  by  Voss  {ad  loc.)  and 
Weicbert  {CotnmeiU,  de  Tii.,  Septim.<,  dec.,  p.  8),  and  restored  by 
Wagner. — GaUuut.  A  river  of  Calabria,  flowing  into  the  bay  of 
Tarentum.  The  poets  have  celebrated  it  for  the  shady  groves  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the  fine  sheep  fed  on  its  fertile  banks,  whose 
fleeces  were  said  to  be  rendered  soft  by  bathing  in.  the  stream. 
{Mart.Ep,,  ii.,  43;  iv.,  fiB.-^Horat.,  Od.,  ii.,  6,  10.) 

Coryciwn  senem.  '<An  old  man  of  Corycus.'*  Corycus  was  a 
small  town  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on  the  seacoast,  and  to  the  east  of 
Seleucia  Trachea.  The  adjacent  country  was  famed  for  its  saffron. 
It  has  been  asked  how  the  old  man  of  Corycus  came  into  Italy. 
Tbe  answer  is,  that  Pompey,  at  the  close  of  the  war  against  the 
Cilician  pirates,  had  transported  to  Dyme  in  Achaia*  and  to  Cala- 
bria in  Italy,  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cilicia,  including 
many  of  the  people  of  Corycus,  of  whom  this  old  man  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one.  Some,  however,  think  that,  as  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  is  celebrated  by  the  poet  for  his  skill  in  garden- 
ing, and  as  4he  Cilicians,  in  general,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  on 
this  same  account,  the  epithet  **  Corycnui*^  may  be  merely  meant  as 
a  complimentary  one.  {Vott,  ad  loe.yr-RelieH  ruri^,  '*  Of  aban- 
doned ground,"  t.  «.,  of  ground  which,  on  account  of  its  unproduc- 
tive nature,  had  been. allowed  to  lie  waste  and. without  an  owner. 
— Nee  fertilis  ilia  juvmcis,  dec.  '*  Nor  was  that  soil  rich  enough  ibr 
the  labours  of  oxen,  nor  fit  for  pa3ture.,^^\&c. .  Obs^ve  hiore  the 

Mm 
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etiiptoyment  of  Mfot^  in  a  general  sense,  for  tohmf  or  anmm, — Jw 
vends.    LiteraHy,  **  for  steers/*  t.  €.,  for  the  plough. 

180-18S.  Hie  r^rum  fdmai,  &c.  **  And  yet  he,  planting  pot-hertw 
wide  apart  in  rows,  within  a  hedge  of  thorns,*'  dec.  Obaerre  that 
rarum  does  not  mean  here,  as  some  si^ypose,  a  few  scattered  ones, 
which  Would  be  strange  gardening,  but  atanding  wide  apart  in  reg- 
ular rows.  (Fm,  nd  loe.y^Fretiunt.  Compare  Georg.,  ii.,  346. — 
Albaque  lUia,  The  white  lilies  are  those  which  were  moat  celebra- 
ted and  best  known  among  the  andents.  Theophrastns  speaks  q€ 
red  lilies  only  by  hearsay.  -^  Ytrbenmt.  The  verhen^  whence  the 
English  name  vtrvwa  is  derived,  was  a  saored  plant  amoiq^  the 
Romans.  — -  Vescwmqus  papever.  "  Apd  the  small-grained  pof^y.'* 
Veseum  is  here  equivalent  to  tenm  gtano.  (Compare  Crtorg,^  iiL, 
176.)  • 

Ammo.  This  is  the  true  reading,  not  ammtt,  as  the  common 
text  has  it.  Compare  the*  remark' of  Wagner:  ** Bene  animo; 
ntc  unquam  de  mente  et  aenientU  animi  ptwrali,  ted  animus  amgnUari 
numeroV 

134-188.  Carpere.  Historical  infinitive  for  earpehai. — Saxa  rum- 
peret.  Compare  (reorg.,  iii.,  868. — JRU  comam  moUiSt  Ac.  We  have 
restored  the  ooBttnon  reading,  for  which  Heinsins,  Yoss,  and 
Heyne  read  **Illt  eomdm  moUie  jam  Umdshat  hyaeitUki;^*  translating 
eomam,  therefore,  **  the  flower,"  whereas  in  the  common  lection  it 
means  "  foliage.**"  By  the  acanthus  is  liere  meant,  not  the  brank- 
ursine,  as  most  commentators  suppose,  hut,  as  before  remarked 
(note  on  verse  123),  the  spinous  kinds  of  broom,  the  foliage  of  which 
the  aged  Corycian  shears  for  the  benefit  of  his  bees.  {CUueieml 
Mneeum^  No.  vii.,  p  9.y^- JEatatem  atram.  **The  late  snnomer,*' 
t.  e.f  slG^-coming. 

139-143.  Ergo  apihua  f<Btia,  &c.  **  This  same  one,  therefore, 
was  the  first  to  abound  with  pregnant  bees,**  dus.  For  the  error 
committed  by  the  poet,  in  the  expression  **a;nMi»/€e/»,**  consult 
remarks  on  the  queen  bee,  as  the  great  mother  of  the  hive,  in  the 
note  on  verse  56. — TUi^,  Columella,  contrary  to  all  other  author- 
ity, says  that  limes  are  hurtful  to  bees. — QuotftM  inftorfi  novoj  dec. 
"And  with  as  many  fruits  as  the  fertile  tree  had  .clothed  itaelf  in 
early  blossom,"  i.  «.,  whatever  the  promise  of  fruit  irom  the  blos- 
som.—///e  eiiam  aeraa^  dec. .  *•  He  also  transplanted  into  rowa  the 
far-grown  elms,**  t.  e.,  elms  of  considerable  grovrth  and  aise.  The 
elm  certainly  bears  transplantation  at  a  later  period  than  most 
other  trees.  (Fd^,  ad  loe.)-^pinaa,  "The  vrild  plum-trees.'*— 
Jamque  miniatrawtem,  dec.    "And  the  phme-trse  now  apteading 
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forth  a  deep  shade  for  thoee  who  drink  (beneath).'*  The  plane-tree 
IS  remarkable  for  its  broad  teaves.  In  all  that  has  just  been  said, 
the  oM  man's  skill  is  meant  to  be  commended  .*  the  elms  were  far 
grown ;  the  pear-tree  was  of  a  hard  snhstanoe ;  the  wild  plums  al- 
ready bore  fruit ;  the  planes  were  of  sufficient  sixe  to  shade  per- 
sons sitting  under  them.  His  skill  and  success  in  removing  trees 
of  adTanced  age  proved  him,  therefore,  to  be  an  experienced 
planter.    {Valpy,  ai  loe.) 

149-162.  Nunc  age^  &c.  Here  the  poet  begins  to  speak  of  the 
polity  of  the  bees,  by  which  all  their  actions  contribute  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  He  tells  us,  in  this  passage,  that  Jupiter  bestowed  this 
extraordinary  quality  pn  the  bees  as  a  reward  for  the  service  which 
they  rendered  him,  when  an  inftint,  by  feeding  him  with  their  hon- 
ey, in  the  cave  where  he  was  concealed  from  the  devouring  jaws 
of  his  father  Saturn. — AddidU.  This  word  implies  that  these  pecu- 
liar natures  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  bees,  but  were  added 
by  the  favour  of  Jupiter. — Pro  qt$d  mereedt.  ♦*  For  which  reward," 
«.  «.,  the  reward  for  whidi.  The  plain  construction  would  have 
been  pro  mereede  ejut,  fuod  eum  puerum  okm  pov^ncnf,  "  as  a  reward 
for  this,  namely,  that  they  fed  him  when  a  boy,"  &c.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  fable  of  Cybele*s  concealment  of  Jupiter  in  a  cave  of  the 
Bictsan  mountain,  in  Crete,  when  his  father  Saturn  sought  to  de- 
vour him.  The  Coretes,  in  order  to  drown  the  noise  of  his  infant 
cries,  set  up  a  clashing  of  cymbals.  The  noise  attracted  a  swarm 
of  bees  to  the  cave,  and  their  honey  nourished  the  infant.  Hence, 
according  to  the  poets,  the  origin  of  ringing.  The  reward  be- 
stowed upon  them  for  this  service  was  not  the  art  of  making  and 
collecting  honey,  for,  according  to  the  legend,  they  knew  this  al- 
ready ;  but  it  was  their  social  principle,  their  habits  of  subordina- 
tion, pursuit  of  a  common  x>bject,  and  division  of  labonr,4raits  which 
distinguish  them  from  solitary  bees,  and  on  account  of  which  Aris- 
totle styles  them  ^  no^riKd.    {Valpyt  ai  loe.) 

163-164.  Communes  gnato9,  **  Offspring  in  common."  Untrue, 
of  course. — CoMortia  teeta  urbi*.  **  The  buildings  of  a  .city  that  are 
shared  in  common."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Wunderlich : 
"  Tecta  consortia  sunt  qtut  communi  pogsessione  tenentury  ut  lueredi- 
tat  fratrum  germanomm.*^ — Magnit'  legibUs.  **  Stringent  laws."— 
Ceriot  Penates,  **  A  fixed  abode. '*-r>/n  medium.  Consult  note  on 
Georg.t  i.,  137. — Vietu  intng^nt,  dec.  **Are  intent  on  collecting 
food,  and,  by  settled  agreement,  are  employed  in  the  fields."  Ob- 
serve that  tictu  (literally,  **  for  food")  is  the  old  form  of  the  dative 
for  vietui. — Septa.    "The  enclosures.'' — Niarciisi  Ucrimam.  'The 
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Isomer  of  tlie  daffodil  fonns  a  cap  or  calyx,  and  the  sweet  drop  con- 
tained in  this  was  fabled  to  be  one  of  the  tears  of  the  young  Nar- 
ci8sas»  who  pined  away  nntil  he  was  c^nged  into  this  flower. — 
LtntMM  ghtUm.  **  The  Tiscons  bee-glue."  This  is  only  another 
name  for  propolis,  or,  at  least,  of  one  of  the  three  varieties  of  it 
mentioned  by  the  ancients. 

Prima  faim  fitndamina,  Pliny  calls  the  first  foundation  of  the 
combs  comifiom,  a  gummy  sobstance,  by  which  he  means  one  of  the 
varieties  of  pctfpolis  {H.  N.,  xi.,  7).  The  true  foundation,  how- 
ever,  is  laid  with  wax,  impregnated  with  a  frothy  liquid  supplied 
by  the  tongue  of  the  insect.  Propolis  is  employed  in  attaching  the 
combo  to  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  dvfeWiBg.^iSuspendunt.  This  is 
correct.  Bees  always  work  downward,  suspending  their  comb  from 
the  top  of  the  hive. — AdultoB  edgeuTU  foetus.  If  this  refers,  as  it 
probably  does,  to  the  leading  forth  of  new  swarms,  it  is  incorrect, 
since  they  are  each  led  forth  by  a  queen-bee. — Stipant.  **  Stow 
closely  away." 

16&-167.  Sorti:  The  old  form  of  the  ablative,  in  place  of  sorU. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  others,  though 
Heyne  states  that  be  sees  no  good  reason  why  it  may  not  be  taken 
as  a  dative.  Voss  is  in  £ivour  of  this  latter  case.  The  ablative, 
however,  is  decidedly  preferable.  (Consult  Drakenboreh,  ad  Sil. 
Ital.y  vii.,  368 — Fortnger,  ad  Lucret.,  i.,  977.) — Speeulantur  aquas  ei 
nubila  colt.  The  suddenness  and  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  bees  to-- 
wards  the  hive  oAen  aflbrd  a  hint,  to  the  observer  of  their  proceed- 
ings, that  a  storm  is  at  hand,  of  which  he  has  received  no  intima- 
tion from  any  other  quarter.  That  bees  can  foresee  bad  weather, 
is  a  fact  beyond  denial ;  though  we  know  not  through  the  medium 
of  what  sense  that  faculty  is  exerted.  We  are  often  surprised  to 
find,  even  with  a  promising  appearance  of  the  sky,  their  labours  sud- 
denly cease,  and  that  those  which  are  abroad  hurry  home  in  such 
crowds  that  the  door  is  4oo  small  for  their  admission.  But  on 
strictly  examining  the  heavens,  we  may  discern  some  small  and 
distant  clouds,  which,  insensibly  collecting,  soon^  after  descend  in 
rain.  If  bees  wander  far  from  home^  and  do  not  return  till  late  in 
the  evening,  it  is  a  prognostic  to  be  depended  on,  that  the  fol- 
lowing day  wiH  be  fine ;  but  if  they  remain  near  their  habitations, 
and  be  seen  frequently  going  and  returning,  although  no  indication 
of  wet  should  be  discoverable,  clouds  will  soon  arise,  and  rain  come 
on .     ( Bevan*s  Honey  Bee,  p.  1 04. ) 

168-169.  Ignavumj  fueos,  dec.  These  are  the  drones,  or  male 
bees,  which,  after  subserving  the  purposes  of  feofiAdation,  are  ei- 
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ther  massacred  by  the  workers,  or  driren  out  of  the  hiTe.  After  the 
swarming  season  is  over,  namely,  towards  the  end  of  July  (ia  dry 
fttmrners,  sooner),  a  genoral  massacre  of  the  drones  takes  place. 
The  business  of  fecundation  being  novi&  com|deted,  they  are  regard^ 
ed  as  useless  coiisomers  of  the  froits  of  others'  labour.  Many, 
however,  appear  to  be  merely  expelled,  or  disabled  in  their  wings. 
(Bevan's  Honey  Bee,  p.  S2.) 

170-175.  Ac  veluHy  dtc.  The  poet  oompiires  the  laboar  of  the 
bees  to  that  of  the  Cyclopes  in  forging  thonder-boUs ;  and  then 
speaks  of  the  vartoas  offices  which  are  assigned  to  these  political 
insects  in  their  form  of  govemment,  and  of  the  cautions  they  use 
in  defending  themselves  against  rising  winds. — LttUU  masMtt.  "  Out 
of  the  masses  of  metal  rendered  malleable  by  beating." — Taurinia. 
"  Of  bull's  hi^e.^'-^Hedduntque.  **  And  give  back  again.**— Loeu; 
**  Into  the  water  of  the  trough.*' — JEtnd.  One  of  the  workshops 
of  Vulcan,  according  to  the  peete.^^/n  fntmemm.  **  In  regular  ca- 
dence."  ^  ' 

177-179.  Cecropias  iwnatus  ape*,  &c.  "  Does  tlie  innate  love  of 
gain  prompt  the  Cecropian  bees,  each  in  his  distinct  office.**  By 
**  Cecropian,**  which  is  here  merely' an  ornamental  epithet,  is  meant 
**  Attic,**  from  Cecrops,  the  earliest  monarch  of  the  country  after 
Ogyges ;  and  the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ath- 
ens, was  celebrated  throughout.  Greece. — Grandavis  dppida  curet^ 
This,  of  course,  is  mere  poetry,  and  has  no  foundation  in  reality. — 
Munire  favos.  The  cells  containing  honey  in  daily  consumption  re*> 
main  open  ;  while  those  which  are  stored  for  winter  consumption 
are  closed  with  wax. — Dadala.     "  Ingeniously  constructed." 

180-183.  Minores.  Thiff  is  true  of  the  working  bees  in  general; 
not  merely  of  the  younger  ones. — Crura  thymo  plena.  "  Loaded  as  to 
their  thighs  with  thyme.**  The  bees  return  home  loaded  with  fari- 
na and  propolis,  not  with  the  mountain  or  wild  thyme  itself.  As 
regards  the  hollows,  or  baskets,  on  their  thighs,  in  which  they  con- 
vey these,  consult  note  on  verse  1. — Pascunlur  et  arbuta  paswmy 
&c.  On  the  subject  of  bee  pasturage,  consult  Bevan,  Honey  Bee,  p. 
25,  aeqq.  The  willow,  in  particular,  yields  an  abundance  of  honey. 
So,  also,  the  common  lime-tree  {Tilia  Europaa).  The  kowno  honey, 
in  high  repute,  is  extracted  almost  exclusively  from  the  flowers  of 
the  lime-tree.  So  celebrated  is  this  honey,  that  dealers  are  said  to 
imitate  it  by  bleaching  common  honey  by  steam. 

Casiam.  Consult  note  on  Georg.,  ii.,  213. — Crocumque  ruhentem. 
The  petal  of  the  saffron  flower  is  purple,  but  the  three  divisions  of 
the  style,  which  are  the  only  parts  in  use,  are  of  the  colour  of 

Mm2 
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tm.'^Femtgiiuot.     **  Deep-oc^ured.''    (Cemalt  note  on  Eclcg.^ 
M.,18.) 

1B4-1M.  Ommhu9  una  quiet  operumt  4m.  ^  There  is  to  all  one 
eommon  respite  from  toils,  to  all  one  common  labouring."— V«fper. 
"The  eTening  ster."— Citramf. .  "They  re(resh."--&>nf/ttr.  "A 
murmuring  noise."*-JfitMaii/.  "They  hum/* — SUetur  in  noctem, 
6lc.  "  They  are  silent  for  the  night,  and  a  deep  sleep,  peculiarly 
their  own,  takes  possession  of  their  wearied  limbs."  Observe  the 
force  of  mut ;  a  sleep  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled,  from  their 
previous  exertions,  and  one  peculiar,  at  the  same  time,  to  so  mi- 
iiQte  a  raee.  That  the  bee  sleeps,  seems  evident  from  the  almost 
motionless  quietude  of  the  workers,  which  often  occurs  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  together,  each  l>^  inserting  her  head  and  thorax 
into  a  cell,  where  she  might  be  supposed  to  be  dead,  were  it  not 
for  the  respiratory  movem^n^  of  the  segments  of  her  abdomen. 
The  drones,  while  reposing,  do  not  enter  the  cells,  but  cluster  be- 
tween the  combs,  and  sometimes  remain  without  stirring  for  eigh> 
teen  or  twenty  hours.  Huber  says,  that  he  has  seen  the  workers, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  apparently  wearied  with  exer- 
tion, insert  half  their  bodies  into  the  empty  cells,  and  remain  there, 
•s  if  taking  a  nap,  for  half  an  hour  or  longer ;  at  night  they  regu- 
larly muster  in  a  sleep-like  silence.  This  state  of  repose  may  often 
be  witnessed  in  those  cells  which  are  situated  against  the  windows 
of  a  hive,  where  the  glass  forms  one  side  of  the  cells.  Here,  du- 
ring the  busy  and  fatiguing  season  of  honey  gathering,  the  bees 
may  be  observed  lying  at  full  length,  their  heads  at  the  bottom, 
and  every  limb,  apparently,  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  while  their  lit- 
tle bodies  may  be  seen  gently  heaving  by  the  process  of  respiration. 
{Bfimn's  Honey  Bee,  p.  105.) 

191-197.  Nee  vero  a  stabulis,  6lo.  Consult  note  on  verse  166. 
— Aut  credurd  ccdo.  "  Or  place  any  confidence  in  a  serene  sky." — 
Circum  ....  tub  manihua.  Voss  renders  this  "  dicht  um  die  Man- 
em ;"  it  should  rather  be  "  ringsum  an  den  Mauern.**  {Hand,  Tur* 
sell.,  ii.,  p.  S3.}—Ei  tape  lapillot,  &c.  "  And  ofttimes  take  up  little 
stones,  as  boats  that  totter  on  the  tossing  wave  take  ballast."  The 
ancients,  not  content  with  admiring  the  actual  qualities  and  instincts 
of  the  hive-bee,  imagined  others  to  which  it  had  no  just  preten- 
sions. Seeing  bees  fiying  with  little  gravel  stones,  the  older  nat- 
uralists (as,  for  example,  Aristotle,  whom  Virgil  here  copies)  thought 
that  they  did  so  to  prevent  their  being  carried  away  by  the  wind. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  these  instances,  the  mason-bee 
was  mistaken  for  the  hive-bee.    The  mason-bee  collects  together 
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a  saiBcieiit  number  of  graiM  of  tand  to  forin  a  heap  of  the  siae  of 
a  amall  ahoi,  and  then  ceineata  the  maaa  together  with  a  Tiacid 
liquor  ejected  upon  it  fitna  the  mouth.  With  the  graTel  and  ce- 
ment it  mixea  a  little  earth,  which  renders  the  whole  firmer  and 
more  tenacious.  The  little  pellet  of  well-tempered  mortar,  thua 
formed,  ia  instantly  conveyed  by  the  bee  to  the  spot  selected  for 
the  nest,  where  thie  foundation  is  formed  by  a  circle  of  these  little 
balls  deposited  in  regular  succession.    {Insect  ArckiUetwre^  p.  93.) 

196-802.  Quod  rue  eoncuhiiu  itidiUgent,  &e.  The  ancients  seem 
to  have  been  very  solicitous  to  establish  for  the  bees  a  character  o$ 
inviolable  chastity.  As  regards  the  true  parentage  of  the  tenants  ot 
the  hive,  consult  note  on  verse  66. — Verum  ipsa  tfolUs  nalds^  ^. 
*'  Bnt  they  themselTes  gather  then*  young  with  their  mouth  from 
leaves  and  sweet  herbs.''  By  foliis  the  poet  appears  to  mean  the 
petals,  or  leaves  of  flowers ;  or,  to  speak  mere  correctly,  the  parte 
of  fructification  in  flowers.  Aristotle  gravely  states,  that  the  ol- 
ive, the  cerinthns,  and  aorae  other  plaata  have  the  property  of  gen- 
erating young  beea  Irom  their  purest  juices !  {Hist,  An,^  v.,  22.)— 
Ptarposqus  QmriUs,  *•  And  the  little  citizens."  A  beautifully  play- 
ful application  of  a  gra^e  term,  deaignating  t^e  oitiaens  of  the  Ro* 
man  state,  and  here  the  young  tenants  of  the  hive.r— .ilMia#gue  et 
eerea  regna  refingutU.  **  And  repair .  their  palacea  and  wazea 
realms,*'  t. «.,  by  meana  of  pollen,  dtc.  Obaerve  that  by  eersa  regnm 
are  meant  not  the  mere  combs,  as  some  suppose,  but  the  hives 
themselves. 

803-206.  Sitpe  etiam  iuris,  dec.  Verses  203,  204,  and  205,  are 
generally  regarded  as  out  of  i^ace.  Since,  however,  no  very>suit- 
able  place  can  be  found  to  which  they  may  be  assigned*  Wagnei 
thinks  that  Virgil  wrote  them  in  the  margin  after  the  Georgioa 
were  completed,  and  that  from  the  maigin  they  eventually  found 
their  way  into  the  texi^^Duris  in  cotibus,  "Among  the  flinty 
rock8.*'--ilX^ver«.  <'  Have  they  bruised.*'  The  result  of  their 
eager  and  strenuous  performance  of  duty,  as  stated  in  verse  205. 
•^UUroqtu  amimtsi,  dec.  "  And  voluntarily  yielded  i^>  life  beneath 
their  burden."— Tan/ic«  anufrflorum,  dec.  As  an  additional  illustra* 
tion  of  thia,  it  is  remarked  by  Huber,  that  when  the  lime-tree  and 
black  grain  blossom,  they  brave  even  the  rain,  depart  before  sun- 
rise, and  return  later  than  ordinary. 

206-209.  Ergo  ipsas  quamoist  dec.  The  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
respecting  the  teim  of  the  bee's  life,  waa  extremely  vague  and  in- 
definite. The  length  of  life  allotted  by  them  to  the  working  bee 
waa  from  aeven  to  tan  yeata.    In  Uitar  times,  writars  on  bees  have 
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regarded  it  as  not  much  exceeding  a  year ;  but  the  notions  of  bofl^ 
ancients  and  modems  npon  this  suhject  have  been  parely  conjec- 
toral.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the 
length  of  life  which  the  former  seem  to  have  attributed  to  individ- 
ual bees  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  existence  of  each  bee  com- 
munity ;  though  the  language  they  make  use  of  fully  justifies  the 
former  construction,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Columella,  who 
clearly  regarded  the  ten  years  as  applicable  to  the  latter.  From  a 
number  of  experiments,  Bevan  infers  that  the  life  of  the  working 
bee  is  extended  to  about  six  months ;  that  of  the  drone  to  about 
four  months.     {Htmey  BeCj  p.  108.) 

Neqve  enim  plus  sepUnuiy  &c.  "  For  neither  is  more  than  the 
seventh  summer  prolonged  (for  them)."  Plus  is  here  for  plusguam, 
— Mvltosque  per  annos,  dec.  Compare  the  curious  account  given 
of  the  swarm  of  bees  which  settled  under  the  leads  of  the  study  of 
Ludovicus  Vives,  in  Oxford,  who  was  appointed  professor  of  rhet^ 
oric  in  that  University,  through  the  infiuence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  bees.  These  bees  ^nd  their  posterity,  which 
were  always  known  by  the  name  of  Vlves^s  bees,  kept  possession 
from  1520  to  1690,  in  which  year  a  decay  of  the  leads  caused  tbem 
to  be  disturbed,  when  they  were  found  to  have  stored  an  almost 
incredible  mass  of  honey. ^—JSt  avi  numerantur  avorum.  "And 
grandslres  of  grandsires  are  numbered,*'  t.  e.,  they  can  number 
grandsires  of  grandsires. 

210-211.  Praierea  regem^  &c.  On  the  respect  paid  by  bees 
to  their  sovereign,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  consult  Bt- 
vant  Honey  Bee,  p.  51 ;  and,  among  the  ancient  writers,  JElian,  v., 
11. — Plin.f  H.  N.,  xi.,  17.  —  Non  sic.  •♦  Not  with  so  much  rever- 
ence."— JEgyptus.  The  Egyptians  are  well  known  to  have  held 
their  monarchs  in  the  highest  veneration.  (Consult  Wilkinson^ 
vol.  i ,  p.  251.) — Ingens  Lydia.  Lydia  is  here  called  "great,"  not 
so  much  with  reference  to  other  nations,  as  to  the  power  and 
wealth  of  Croesus,  its  well-known  king. — Hydaspes.  The  Hydaspes, 
strictly  speaking,  is  a  river  of  India,  and  empties  into  the  Indus. 
As  it  rose,  however,  in  that  part  of  the  Persian  territories  (the 
country  of  Paropamisus)  which  bordered  upon  India,  it  is  here 
called  "Median^*  (t.  e.y  Persian),  and  is  meant  to  indicate  the  Per- 
sian empire  generally.    {John,  adloc.) 

212-218.  Mens  omnibus  una  est.  '<  There  is  one  mind  unto  all,* 
i.  «.,  they  all  remain  united. — Rupere  fidem.  **  They  have  severed 
heir  allegiance,**  t.  e.,  their  society  isdissolved.    This,  of  course, 
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is  not  true.  Bees,  when  depHved  of  their  queea,  seleet  ooe  or 
more  worker-eggs,  and  eonTert  them  into  queens,  by  feeding  them 
with  what  is  termed  royal  jtU^.  In  the  mean  time,  the  movements 
of  the  hive  go  on  as  usual. — CtmHrucUtpte  nulla.  **  The  fabric  of 
their  honey.  *' — Crdtes  /avorum,  "  The  structure  of  their  oombs.  "— 
Jlle.  The  bee-monarch,  or,  as  we  would  say,  the  bee-queen.-^ 
Fremiiu  denso.  *<  With  repeated  hommings.*' — Si^nique  frequen- 
t€8. '  This  is  all  perfectly  true.  All  the  wonderful  tricks  which 
Wildman,  the  bee-conjurer,  performed,  were  effected  by  taking  ad- 
rantago  of  the  instinctiYc  loyalty  of  bees.  He  made  them  follow 
him  wherever  he  would,  hang  first  on  this  hand,  and  then  on  that, 
or  settle  wherever  his  spectators  chose.  His  secret  consisted  in 
having  possession  of  the  queen,  whom  they  clustered  ipund  wher- 
ever he  might  move  her.    {Quartirly  Review,  May^  184S.) 

319-220.  Hii  -Mtgnu.  **  From  these  appearances,"  «.  «.,  arguing 
from  these.— £f«e  afihut  partem,  dec.  "  That  bees  have  a  portion 
of  the  4i^ine  mind  (within  them),  and  draughts  of  ethereal  intelli- 
gence.'* The  Pythagoreans,  who  were  followed  in  this  by  the 
Platonists  and  Stoics,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  ^<  Soul  of  the 
World,''  or  Anima  Mundi,  namely,  a  spirit,  or  essence,  gifted  with 
intelligence,  and  penrading  and  animating  matter,  and  all  things 
formed  out  of  matter.  Men  and  animals,  birds  and  fishes,  reptiles 
and  insects,  derived  not  only  life  and  being,  but  a  principle  of  intelli- 
gence also,  from  this  great  fountain.  (Compare jfin.,  vi.,  734,  eeqq.) 
"•^Hauetuf  alherioe.  Referring  to  the  ethereal  emanations  from  the 
great  soul  of  the  universe,  which  are  drunk  in,  as  it  were,  by  men 
and  animals  at  the  hour  of  their  birth. 

221-227.  Deum  ire  per.  **  That  Deity  pervades.".~Qu«fii^tt«  sibi 
tenuesj  dec.  **  Each  being  at  its  birth  derives  for  itself  the  slender 
lieginnings  of  existence." — Scilicet  huereddi,  &c.  *<That  to  this 
same  (fountain-head)  they  are  all  subsequently  given  back,  and, 
being  decomposed,  are  returned  (to  this)."  We  have  here  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  doctrine  relative  to  the  anima  mundi,  namely,  that 
the  principle  of  life  and  intelligence  which  animates  the  mortal 
body  returns,  on  the  death  of  that  body,  to  the  heavens,  whence  it 
originally  emanated. — Nee  mtfrti  ene  locum. '  **  And  that  there  is  (in 
its  ease)  no  room  for  death."  The  body  is  decomposed  into  its 
pristine  elements,  but  the  soul  never  dies.  —  Sed  viva  volare,  6lc, 
*'  But  that  they  fly,  all  living,  into  (and  become  part  of)  the  number 
of  the  stars  j  and  rise  up  to  the  high  heaven."  The  allusion  is  stiM 
to  the  principles  of  intelligence,  or  portions  of  the  divine  soul  that 
animated  the  corporeal  frames  during  the  life  of  the  latter.^ Sue- 
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udere.  A  eritie  (in  the  BibHaik.  ier  aUen  Lit.  und  Kuntt^fase,  y'n.^ 
p.  140)  thinks  that  aUo  suceedere  ealo  comes  in  rather  languidly  after 
9ohri  in  tideri*  numerum ;  it  is  intended,  however,  according  to 
poetic  usage,  to  amplify  what  precedes. 

•  228-230.  Si  quanda  tedsm  angtutam^  &c.  **  If  at  any  time  you 
shall  open  their  narrow  mansion,  and  the  honeys  preserved  in  their 
treasures."  The  poet  now  inroceeds  to  treat  of  the  removal  of  the 
combs  from  the  hive,  an<ji  of  the  means  of  guarding,  on  such  occa- 
•iohs,  against  the  anger  of  the  bees,  by  injecting  smoke  into  the 
hive.  We  have  read  angiutam  here,  with  Wagner,  as  in  much  bet- 
ter taste  than  auguttam,  which  Heyne  and  Voss  prefer.  The  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  latter  reading  is,  that  the  poet  had  just  repre- 
sented thCL  hive  as  containing  the  palace  of  a  sovereign,  and  had 
celebrated  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  subjects.  This,  however,  is 
of  little  weight,  and  will  not  free  auguatam  from  the  charge  of 
grandiloquence. — Relinet.  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  opening  of 
amphore,  dosed  by  a  cork  smeared  with  pitch  mixed  with  the 
ashes  of  the  vine,  sometimes  with  plaster. 

Priu9  hauslu  sparaua  aquarum^  dte.  *'  First,  sprinkled  as  to  your 
person,  gargle  your  mouth  with  a  draught  of  water.'*  The  true 
reading  here  is  extremely  doubtful,  in  consequence  of  the  variations 
in  the  MSS.  The  one  which  we  have  here  adopted  is  given,  how 
ever,  by  the  larger  number,  and  is  adopted  by  Heyne  and  Voss.  In 
explaining  it,  we  follow  the  latter  critic.  The  poet  directs  that,  be- 
fore one  approaches  the  hive  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  hon- 
ey, he  should  cleanse  his  mouth  carefully  with  water,  and  also 
sprinkle  his  person  with  the  same  element.  Of  all  the  senses  of 
bees,  none  appears  to  be  so  acute  as  that  of  smell,  and  on  this  ac- 
count they  have  a  particular  aversion  to  the  human  breath,  if  in 
the  least  degree  tainted,  as  also  to  any  disagreeable  odour  from 
the  person. 

Fumo§que  manu  pratendf  aequaees.  **  And  bear  in  your  hand  be- 
fore you  the  searching  smoke."  On  these  occasions,  according  to 
Columella  (ix.,  16),  the  person  held  in  his  hand  an  earthen  vessel, 
eontaining  either  galbanum,  or  dried  dung  and  coals  of  fire.  At  the 
end  turned  towards  the  hive  was  an  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke,  and  at  the  other  a  broad  opening  for  blowing  into  the  ves- 
sel. The  bees,  impatient  of  the  sm^li  and  thick  smoke,  either  left 
the  hive,  or  else  clustered  in  the  inside  at  the  top,  and  thus  aban- 
doned the  combs  to  the  invader.  The  object  of  this  proceeding,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  not  to  destroy  the  bees,  according  to  the 
cruel  practice  of  modern  days,  bat  merely  to  remove  them  for  a 
while,  until  their  honeyed  stores  could  be  laid  under  contribution. 
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281-286.  BU  gramdoi  cogunt  fmiuMt  dco.  **  Twio«  (in  the  year)  do 
they  collect  the  abandaDt  piodooe ;  there  are  two  seaaona  for  ita 
haryest/*  t.  c,  twice  in  the  year  the  beea  accumulate  a  atore  of 
honey ;  twice  in  the  year  do  men  ta}ce  it  from  the  hiT^a.  Virgil 
here  followa  Ariatotle  {HUt,  An.,  ix.,  40),  who  aays,  that  there  are 
two  seaaona  for  making  honey  <ry  rov  fuXiro^  ipyaoi^)^  namely, 
apriog  and  autumn.  With  these,  according  to  the  poet,  coincide 
the  seasons  for  taking  it.  Varro  {R.  JB.,  iii.»  16, 34)  mentions  three 
periods  for  taking  honey.  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  spring,  at 
the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the  honey  obtained  waa  called  spring 
honey.  (Gecpoa.,  xt.,  5. — Plin.t  H.  N.y  xi.,  14,  seqq.)  The  second 
was  in  August,  and  the  honey  was  called  ripe,  or  aummer-honey, 
being  made  out  of  wild  thyme  and  savory.  The  third  period  waa 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  when  the  wild  or  buckwheat  hon- 
ey was  procured.  This  last,  however,  was  regarded  as  the  poorest 
kind,  and  many  left  it  to  the  bees  fur  their  winter  consumption. 
On  the  other  hand,  Columella  recommends  that  the  spring  honey* 
harvest  take  place  in  June,  and  even  later ;  an4  the  autumnal  one 
about  the  time  of  the  equinox,  or,  as  Palladius  (xi.,  13)  says,  in 
the  month  of  October.    (Kom,  ad  loc.) 

Taj^gele  simul  o«,  dtc.  "  As  soon  as  the  Pleiad  Taygete  has  shown 
her  fair  face  to  the  earth."  The  Pleiades,  according  to  Columella 
(xi.,  2,  36),  ariae  with  the  sun  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  on  the  7tb  of 
May  they  rise  in  the  morning.  According  to  MoUweide  {Commau. 
MtuKemat.  PkUclQg,,  p.  386),  the  latter  rising  is  here  meant. — Oceani, 
Homer's  Oceanus  is  here  meant,  the  great  stream  encircling  the 
plane  of  the  earth,  and  from  which  the  sun  and  stars  were  supposed 
to  rise,  while  they  descended  into  it  at  then*  setting.— .ivi  eadem  su 
dus,  Slc.  "  Or  w^hen  the  same  (star),  flying  from  the  constellation 
of  the  watery  Fish,  has  descended  in  sadness  amid  the  wintery 
waves."  The  setting  of  the  Pleiades  waa  on  the  28tb  of  October. 
With  eadem  supply  ttella,  or  PUias. — Phcis  aquo9i.  Martyn  thinks 
that  the  Dolphin  is  meant.  This  constellation  rises  on  the  27tb  of 
December,  sooner  after  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  than  any  other 
fish  delineated  on  the  celestial  sphere.  Voss,  also,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Dolphin  is  meant,  but  not  on  any  astronomical  grounds. 
The  Pleiad  sets  with  saddened  visage,  because  her  bright  portion 
of  the  year  is  ended,  and  the  winter  is  coming  on.  Now,  aince  in 
Italy  the  winter  was,  for  the  most  part,  rainy,  the  poet  merely 
names,  without  any  special  allusion  to  the  time  of  its  rising,  a  con- 
stellation that  shall  be  a  fit  type  of  the  rainy  season. 

236-238.  lUis  ira  tnodum  wnfta.     ^  They  are  (by  nature)  wrathful 
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beyond  measure.'*  He  now  assigns  a  reason  for  the  precautions 
ihat  are  to  be  taken  when  the  honey  is  to  be  remdved  ;  because 
otherwise,  being  animals  of  strong  resentment,  they  would  retaliate 
fiercely  on  the  invaders  of  their  hive. — Lasa.  "  When  provoked ;" 
mo'e  literally,  "when  injured." — Venenum  morsilnu  itupirant. 
**  Breathe  venom  into  their  stings."  The  poison,  which  renders 
the  sting  of  the  bee  so  painful,  is  secreted  by  two  glands  or  ducts 
St  the  root  of  the  sting. — Et  spievla  coca  reUnquunt^  &c.  "And, 
fixed  thereto,  leave  their  hidden  stings  in  the  veins,*'  i.  e.,  and,  fix- 
ing themselves  thereto,  dec.  Observe  that  affixa  has  here,  in  some 
degree,  a  middle  force.  As  regards  the  fact  itself  stated  in  the 
text,  consult  note  on  verse  73. — Vtms.  More  poetic  and  forcible 
than  euti  would  have  heen.-'—Animasque  in  vulnere  ponunt.  "  And 
lay  down  their  lives  in  the  wound  (which  they  inflict)."  (Consult 
note  on  verse  78.) 

339-240.  Sin,  duram  metuens  kiemem,  dec.  "  If,  however,  fearing 
a  hard  winter  (for  the  bees),  you  shall  both  be  sparing  for  the  future, 
and  shall  compassionate  their  bruised  spirits  and  shattered  afiTairs," 
t.  «.,  if  you  shall  be  afraid  lest  the  bees,  in  consequence  of  the  poor 
supply  of  honey  which  they  may  have  procured,  may  be  about  to 
j^ass  a  necessitous  winter,  and  shall' therefore  take  compassion  upon 
their  weakened  state,  and  refrain  from  depriving  them  of  any  por- 
tion of  their  stores,  dec.  Even  in  such  a  case  as  this,  according  to 
the  poet,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  take  some  pains  to  preserve 
them,  though  we  get  no  honey  from  their  hive. — Metuens.  We 
have  adopted  the  reading  of  Voss  and  Heyne.  The  common  text 
has  metueSy  which  is  far  less  elegant. — Contuses  animo's  et  res  frao 
tas.  In  consequence  of  their  poor  success  in  collecting  honey. — 
Miserabere.  By  compassionating  is  here  meant  sparing  their  little 
stock ;  taking  no  portion  of  it,  but  leavfng  it  all  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  bees  themselves. 

241-244.  At  suffire  thymo,  &c.  "  Yet  who  will  hesitate  to  fumi- 
gate them  with  thyme,  and  to  cut  ^way  the  dmpty  waxen  dells!* 
i.  «.,  yet  who  will  hesitate  to  take  pains  to  preserve  them,  by  fumi- 
gating the  hive,  and  thus  driving  off  enemies  from  it,  and  by  taking 
away  the  superfluous  wax,  lest  the  empty  cells  should  afford  room 
for  noxious  animals. — Suffire.  This  fumigation  is  recommended 
also  by  other  authors. '  Varro  says,  it  should  take  place  twice  or 
thrice  a  month. — Inanes.  In  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of 
honey  which  the  bees  have  collected. 

Ignotus  siellio,    "The  skulking  lizard."    The  stellio  is  a  small 
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Spotted  lizard,  called  also  a  swift.  The  epithet  tgnotut  refers  to  its 
habits  of  concealment,  and  its  creeping  into  holes  and  comers.^- 
Et  lucifugu  eongesta,  6lc.  **  And  chambers  filled  with  light-shunning 
cockroaches/*  t.  e.,  and  cockroaches  in  crowded  chambers.  We 
have  altered  the  pointing  of  this  whole  passage,  with  Wunderlich 
and  Wagnw,  so  that  with  eulnlia  we  are  to  understand  aiederunt^ 
and  with  fuemst  in  the  next  line,  adedU.  There  is  nothing  very  re- 
markable in  this  construction  of  cuHliaf  since  the  whole  clause  is 
merely  employed  to  indicate  a  large  number  of  the  insects  in  qoes- 
Xion.-^ImmunUque  wedifit,  dee.  *tAnd  the  drone,  <ihat  sits  free 
from  labour  at  the  repast  belonging  to  another,"  i.  e.,  that  feeds  on 
the  honey- which  the  labours  of  the  working  bee  have  collected.  As 
the  drones  are  never  seen  settling  on  any  flowers,  nor  laying  up 
honey  in  the  cells,  they  most  probably  feed  at  home,  and  hence 
fully  answer  the  description  here  given  of  them  by  the  poet. 

24&<2fi0.  Crabro.  The  poet  merely  mentions  the  hornet ;  but  wasps 
as  well  as  hornets  are  formidable  enemies  to  the  bees. — Imparibus  ge 
immiscuit  armis.  **  Has  introduced  himself  among  them  with  une- 
qual arms,"  t.  e.,  possessed  of  strength  far  superior  to  theirs. — Aui 
dirum^  Hnea^  gemu,  "  Or  the  moths,  a  dire  race."  The  wax  moth 
{Tinea  melloneUa)  is  a  very  dangerous  eiiemy  to  the  bees.  A  small 
number  of  these  dimhiutive  insects,  having  formed  a  settlement  in 
a  hive,  perforate  and  break  down  the  cells,  and  with  the  fragments 
construct  new  edifices,  or  galleries,  for  their  own  lodgment  and  ac- 
commodation. This  species  of  moth  flies  only  by  night,  and  is  of 
a  whitish  or  brown-gray  colour.  Huber  notices,  also,  the  Sphinx 
atropoSf  or  death's  head  hawk-moth^  as  a  formidable  foe.  It  is  from 
three  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  size.  Wherever 
moths  have  gained  possession  of  a  hive,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
destroy  the  bees,  or  to  drive  them  into  another  hive. 

Jnvisa  Minerva,  Alluding  to  the  legend  of  Arachne. — Aranea. 
Moths  and  spiders  should  be  watched  and  destroyed  in  an  evening, 
as  the  former  are  then  hovering  about,  and  the  latter  laying  their 
snares. — Qtio  magis  exhausta  juerint,  &c.  It  has  been  observed  by 
the  writers  on  agriculture  that,  if  the  bees  have  too  much  honey 
left  them,  they  will  be  idle ;  whereas,  if  you  leave  them  but  little, 
they  will  be  diligent  in  repairing  their  loss. — Generis  lapsi  sareire 
ruinas.  "  To  repair  the  ruins  of  their  fallen  line." — CompUbuntque 
foros,  dtc.  **  And  will  fill  their  rows  of  cells,  and  construct  their 
receptacles  from  flowers."  The  rows  of  cells  are  here  called  forif 
from  their  resembling  the  decks  of  a  ship,  tier  upon  tier. — Ftoribus 

Nn 
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korr€€  liumi.    Id  aooordance  with  the  popular  belief  of  the  andeDts, 
thajt  the  bees  obtained  wax  from  floweis.    (Cooralt  note  on  Tene 

B61-S68.  8i  verot  &c.  The  poet  now  speaks  of  the  diseases  of 
.bees,  and  the  remedies  for  the  same,  and  hence  takes  occasion  to 
I^Te  a  beautiiiil  description  of  a  plant  which  he  calls  AnuUus.-^ 
Camu.  "Misfortunes."— JVbit  iubm  tigmt,  ** By  no  doubtiiil  »- 
.dica^ioiis,"  t.  e.,  by  undoubted  signs. — Aiiut  color.  "A  difl^rent 
colour."  Varro  obserres,  that  a  rough  look  is  a  sign  that  the  bees 
are  sick,  unless  it  is  about  tbe  time  of  their  beginning  to  work,  for 
then  they  looK- rough  with  labour,  and  grow  lean. — Trisiia  flmar^ 
dueuni.  Aristotle  only  says,  that  the  bees  bring  out  those  which 
die  in  the  hive :  roc  6*  dfndvtftrK96<Mg  tuv  fuXtrr&v  iiuu^mtaiv  ^u. 
Pliny,  however,  informs  us  gravely,  that  they  accompany  the  dead 
bodies  after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  procession.  The  carrying  out 
of  the  bodies  of  tbe  dead  is  confirmed  by  modern  inquiries,  and  is 
one  among  the  many  instances  that  might  be  cited  of  the  cleanli- 
ness of  bees.  This  tndt  is  also  exemplified  by  their  covering  over 
with  propolis  the  bodies  of  snails,  mice,  and  other  small  animals, 
which  they  cannot  remove.    {Iiueet  Transformatumt,  p.  6.) 

Pedibut  eonnexa,  '^With  their  feet  drawn  together."  Heyne, 
imagining  that  this  referred  to  several  bees  hanging  together  in 
death,  like  a  ckister,  and  being  aware  that  this  was  denied  by  apia- 
rians, supposes  the  reading  to  be  incorrect,  and  conjectures  connixm. 
But,  as  Wagoer  remarks*  the  poet  is  here  speaking  of  individual 
bees,  with  their  feet  drawn  together,  as  is  customary  in  dying  m- 
aecU.~^lgnav(Bque  fanUf  dtc.  **  Both  faint  with  hunger,  and  slug- 
gish with  contracted  cold."  Poetically  said  for  ^*  sluggish  and  con- 
tracted with  cold."^-€rravior.  ^  **  Deeper  than  ordinary." — Traetm- 
que  su9urrant.  *<  And  they  emit  a  long-drawn,  whispering  moan," 
i.  e.,  continued,  prolonged,  and,  at  the  same  time,  indicative  of  mourn- 
ing.—/^VigMiMt  ut  quondam,  dec.  We  have  here  three  similes  in 
succession,  the  first  and  second  of  which  are  imitated  from  Homer 
(//.,  xiv.,  394,  segq^y^'^Quondam,  **  At  times." — Ut  mare  sMciiumt 
6lo.  "  As  the  troubled  sea  sounds  hoarsely  with  its  refluent  wa- 
ters," t.  e.,  when  its  waters  are  rolling  in  from  mid-ocean,  and  dash- 
ing on  the  shore.  (Compare  the  Homeric  KVfta  fioa^  iron  x^^ 
UovTodev  bptfVfievov, «.  r.  A. )— Clausis  fomacibus.  **  Within  the  pent- 
up  furnace."  Homer  merely  speaks  of  a  fire  raging  amid  the  mount- 
ain forests;  VirgU  changes  the  simile,  as  if  comparing  tbe  pent-iq* 
furnaces  with  the  hive. 
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S64-270.  GtdbaneM  odare*.  Consult  note  on  Gtorg.t  iii.,  415. — 
Mellaque  orundinei*^  dtc.  Cokimella  says  the  huney  should  be  boil- 
ed :  *'  arundineit  infun  canalibu*  offeruniur  cibi,  maxime  deeocH  fHellis,** 
&c.  {Cdum.,  ix.,  16.  6.)— t/Z^o  hortantem.  "Kindly  urging."— 
Futat.  **  The  enfeebled  bees,"  t.  e.,  enfeebled  with  sickness. 
Supply  apes. — Tunmm  goUoi  admitcere  smporem.  **  To  mingle  (with 
the  honey  which  you  introduce)  the  savour  of  pounded  gaJis."  The 
gall  is  an  excrescence  formed  on  the  oaks  in  Italy,  after  the  same 
manner  that  oak-apples  are  in  England.  All  parts  of  the  oak,  es- 
pecially the  galls,  are  astringent ;  they  are  very  proper,  therefore, 
lis  a  remedy  for  the  purging  to  which  bees  are  subject  in  the  spring, 
occasioned  by  their  feeding  greedily  upon  spurge,  after  their  win* 
ter  penury,  according  to  Columella.  Other  causes  of  this  malady 
are  mentioned  by  Bevan,  p.  69. 

Auf  igni  jniiguia,  dec.  **  Or  inspissated  must  thickened  over  a 
strong  fire."  When  roust  was  inspissated  to  one  half,  it  acquired 
the  name  of  defnUum,  (Consult  note  on  Georg. ,  i.,  396. ) — Vel  Psyth' 
id  passctj  dec.  "Or  raisins  from  the  Ps^thian  Tine."  (Consult 
note  on  Georg.,  ii.,  93.) — Cecropium,  Cecrops  was  the  earliest 
king  of  Attica  after  Ogyges ;  and  Mount  Hymettus,  in  Attica,  was 
famous  for  its  wild  tlfyme.^Centaurea..  **  Centaury.'^  ~  This  plant 
was  so  called  from  the  centaur  Chiron,  who  was  said  to  be  there- 
by cured  of  a  wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  an  arrow  of  Her- 
cules. 

271-275.  Cut  notnen  anuUo,  6lc,  "Unto  which  the  husbandmen 
have  given  the  name  of  Amellus."  Observe  that  ctii  notnen  amiUo 
is  a  Griecism,  and  compare  cut  nomen  onto.  {Georg.,  iii.,  147.) 
Martyn  makes  the  flower  here  meant  to  be  the  Atta-  Auicus,  or 
purple  Italian  starwort,  the  After  ameUut  of  Linneus.  {Fee,  Flore 
de  Virgile,  p.  15.) — Namque  uno  ingentem,  6u^.  "For  from  one 
fibrous  root  it  sends  forth  a  great  number  of  stalks."  Observe  that 
^$pea  here  does  not  signify  the  earth  or  turf;  but  radix  eetjitona, 
that  is,  a  root  whose  fibres  are  thickly  matted  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  turf.  "  Non  de  terra,  ted  de  radice,"  says  Philargy- 
rius.  {Martyn,  ad  locy—Aureut^ipse.  "  The  disk  of  the  flower  it- 
self is  of  a  golden  hue." — FoIUm.  By  fdia  are  here  meant  the  ra- 
diating petals,  or  the  purple  leaves  surrounding  the  yellow  disk  of 
the  flower  like  so  many  diverging  rays. — VioUt  iMueet  purpura 
nigra.  The  play  of  light,  under  audi,  circumstances,  observes 
Valpy,  may  be  remarked  in  a  piece  of  purple  sflk  when  a  little 
srumpled. 
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37<k-280.  iVext«  Un-qu^ug.  «  With  festoons  (of  this  flower)."^ 
Tonsif  in  vaUibtu.  "In  pastured  valleys,"  i.  e.,  in  valleys  where 
the  flocks  have  grazed.  The  shepherds,  namely,  gather  it  there 
as  they  folkkw  their  flocks.— Afs/Zc.  By  the  Mella  is  here  meant  a 
stream  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mantuan  territory,  mentioned  by  Ca- 
tullus ( Csnn.,  03).  There  were  several  others  of  the  same  name. — 
Odorato  Bacdko.    *<  In  fragrant  wine." 

261-886.  Proles  amni*.  <*  The  whole  stock." — Genu*  nov4B  stirjng. 
**The  breed  of  a  new  family." — Areadii  memoranda,  &c.  *'  The 
memorable  discovery  of  the  Arcadian  master."  The  allusion  is  to 
Arist»U8,  son  of  Apollo,  by  the  nymph  Gyrene,  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  Peneus.  Aristeus  was  a  mortal,  hut  ascended  to  the  dignity 
of  a  god  through  the  various  benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  man- 
kind. He  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  deities  in  ancient  mythol- 
ogy :  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of  flocks  and  shepherds, 
of  vine  and  olive  plantations :  he  taught  men  to  hunt  and  to  keep 
bees,  and  averted  Arom  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  as 
well  as  other  eauses  of  destruction.  His  worship  prevailed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece,  and  he  is  named  in  the  text  in  connexion 
with  Arcadia,  whe^e  he  was  the  protector  of  flocks  and  bee^ — 
MagUtri.  Observe  that  magieter  here  is  synonymous  with  patter, 
t.  €.,  the  guardian  or  protector  of  flocks.    (Compare  verse  317.) 

Quoque  modo,  die.  "  And  how,  after  bullocks  have  been  slain, 
their  corrupted  gore  has  often  already  given  birth  to  bees."  (Com- 
pare, as  regards  insineerut,  the  explanation  of  Heyne,  "  eorruphu  ex 
futrediney)  The  generation  of  bees  from  a  putrid  carcass  was  a 
cummon  belief  with  the  ancients,  arising,  probably,  from  the  resem- 
blance between  bees  and  flesh-flies,  the  latter  being  frequently 
found  in  great  numbers  preying  upon  carrion.  Consult  note  on 
verse  814. 

287-290.  PelUii  gens  fortunata  Cwnopi.  **  The  fortunate  nation 
of  the  Pellean  Canopus,"  t.  e.,  the  fortunate  people  of  the  Delta,  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  Canopus  was  a  city  of  Egypt,  a  short  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  12  miles- north- 
east of  Alexandrea.  It  is  called  "  Pelican"  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
latter  city,  the  founder  of  which,  Alexander  the  Great,  was  bom  at 
Pella,  in  Macedonia.  Canopus,  b^ing  situate  in  the  Delta,  is  here 
placeid  poetically  for  the  whole  of  that  region,  so  highly  favoured  in 
point  of  fertility,  and  this  fertility  being  MfhoUy  owing  to  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile.'— PAo^e^w.  The  small  boats  used  during  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile. 
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Qudque  pharetrata,  &c.  **  And  where  the  river,  brought  down 
from  the  swarthy  Indians,  presses  upon  the  confines  of  quiver- 
bearing  Persia,"  &c.  The  river,  supposing  the  text  tp  be  correct, 
is  the  Nile,  and  thd  poet,  after  having  mentioned  the  western,  or 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  stream,  now  turns  to  the  eastern,  or  Peln- 
siac  one ;  thus  giving,  in  general  language,  the  extent  of  the  Delta, 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  expression  vicima  Per' 
Midi*  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Persian,  that 
is,  the  Parthian  territories  extending,  in  one  sense,  to  the  confines 
of  Egypt,  the  Arabians  being  at  one  time  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
the  Parthians,  at  another  time  in  alliance  with  them.  As  to  the 
Nile's  rising  among  the  Indians,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
latter  name  was  applied  by  the  ancients  not  merely  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India,  but  also  to  the  people  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica. Thus  far  we  have  given  the  explanation  of  this  passage  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  Heyne,  Voss,  and  others.  Wagner,  how- 
ever, rejects  verses  291,  292,  293  as  spurious,  founding  his  Objec- 
tions on  both  the  sense  and  the  Latinity  of  the  passage,  and  regard- 
ing the  employment  of  vicima  as  the  plural  of  meinium,  in  the  light 
of  an  open  departure  from  the  classical  idiom.  According  to  the 
reading  which  he  himself  adopts,  vicinia  is  the  nominative  singular, 
and  the  subject  of  urguet  Wagner  also  makes  line  299  refer,  not 
to  Egypt,  but  to  Syria. 

295-298.  Tpsos  ad  umu3.  "For  this  very  purpose."— Ifunc  «n- 
gustique,  &c.  **  This  they  both  cover  with  the  tiling  of  a  narrow 
roof,  and  enclose  it  within  confining  walls,"  t.  e.,  cover  with  a  nar- 
row roof  of  tile,  and  shut  in  with  walls,  confining  between  them  tk 
narrow  space.  Observe  the  zeugma  in  premunt. — Imbrice.  Tiles 
were  originally  made  perfectly  flat ;  they  were  afterward  formed 
with  a  raised  border  on  each  side.  In  order  that  the  lower  edge 
of  any  tile  might  overlap  the  upper  edge  of  that  which  came  next 
below  it,  its  two  sides  were  made  to  converge  downward.  The 
following  wood-cut  represents  a  tiled  roof,  from  a  part  of  which  the 
joint  tiles  are  removed,  in  order  to  show  the  overlapping  and  the 
convergence  of  the  isides.  It  was  evidently  necessary  to  cover  the 
lines  of  junction  between  the  rows  of  flat  tiles,  and  this  was  done 
by  the  use  of  semicylindrical  tiles  called  imbrieea. 


Nh2 
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Quatuor  a  ventis.  *"  In  the  direction  of  the  four  winds,"  t.  e.« 
facing  the  four  «ardinai  points.  (Compare  Zumpt,  L,  G.,  ^  304,  &.) 
— :OMi^  luce.  "  With  slanting  light,"  t.  e.,  admitting  a  slanting 
and  half-excluded  light. 

299-303.  Bimd  fronie.  The  reference  is  to  a  steer  two  years 
old,  and  just  bending  its  horns.  In  the  Geoponica  <zv.,  2,  23)  it 
is  called  rpiaKovTafitfvov  povv,  "  an  ox  thirty  months  old.*' — Spin- 
iu9  oris.  **  The  breathing  of  its  mouth,"  i.  e.,  the  mouth  itself. — 
Obtukur.  This  stopping  of  the  nostrils  and  mouth  is  done  in 
order  that  the  animal  may  die  the  sqoner  under  the  blows  in- 
flicted. According  to  Democritus,  however  {Geopon.,  L  c,\  the 
animal  is  to  be  first  killed  by  blows,  and  then  all  the  openings 
are  to  be  stopped. — Tunsa  per  integratn,  &c.  "  The  crushed  in- 
ner parts  are  reduced  to  ».  pulpy  mass  throughout  the  skin  that 
remains  entire,"  t. «.,  the  skin  that  encloses  them  remaining  entire 
and  unbroken.  Observe  that  by  viscera  are  here  meant  all  the 
parts  beneath  the  skin,  namely,  flesh,  bones,  and  entrails.  (Com- 
pare JEn,j  i.,  211.) 

803-^07.  In  clauso.  <*  Shut  up."  According  to  the  directions 
given  in  the  G«oponica,  1}he  door  and  windows  are  to  be  coated 
with  thick  mire,  to  allow  no  ingress  to  the  external  air.  On  the 
2l8t  day,  however,  light  and  air  are  to  be  admitted,  except  from 
the  quarter  where  the  wind  may  blow  strongly.  Afler  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  has  b^en  admitted,  the  building  is  to  be  again  closed, 
and  cemented  as  before.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  this,  when 
you  again  open  the  door,  you  will  find  the  place  full  of  clusters  of 
bees,  (fieopon.,  xv.,  2.,  27,  seqq.) — Ramea  Jragmenia.  For  ranuh 
rum  fragmenta. — Casiae.    Consult  note  on  Gtorg.y  ii.,  213. 

Zephyrit  primum,  6cc.  The  beginning  of  spring  is  meant.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  wind  Zephyrus  began  to  blow  about  the  8th 
of  February.    (Jf.  N.,  ii.,  ^7.y^Rubeant.    "Bloom."    Equivalent 
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to  effUrrewnt. — Hirundo.  Colamella  says,  that  the  swallow  TtaHs 
Italy  on  the  20th  or  23d  of  February,    (xi.,  2,  22.) 

308-314.  IrUerea  teneri9,-&.c.  "Meanwhile,  the  moisture,  grow- 
ing warm  in  the  tender  bones,  ferments."  The  epithet  tenerit  re- 
fers to  the  bones  as  in  a  comminuted  and  dissolYing  state ;  while 
Aufnor,  though  specially  connected  in  the  text  with  otttAiw,  de- 
notes, in  fkct,  the  putrefying  fluid  generally  that  is  contained  with- 
in the  skin  of  the  animal. — Visenda  moiu  miris.  **  Strange  to  be 
seen  ;**  literally,  <*  to  be  seen  in  strange  ways."-^7ntiiai  fednim. 
A  Grscism  for  trunea  pedibus. — Tenuiemqne  magist  dec.  **  And  speed 
forth  more  and  more  to  the  thin  air."  Observe  that  aira  earfmnt 
is  like  viam  caryunt,  and  is  here  equivalent  to  wlant.  For  magit 
magisy  some  manuscripts  read  magi*  ac  magis,  giving,  at  the  same 
time,  tenuem  -for  tenuemque.  But  magis  magis  may  be  defended 
by  the  example  of  Catullus  (itiii.,  274>.-^AVrvo  puUatUe,  "  From 
the  impelling  string;'^  literally,  *« from  the  striking  string,"  t.  «., 
from  the  string  striking  the  bow,  and  of  course  impelling  the  shaft. 

Before  leaving  this  paH  of  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
a  few  words  respecting  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  which 
is  here  advanced  by  the  poet.  Neither  flies  nor  bees  are  produced 
by  putrefactioh ;  but  ai3  flies  are  found  about  animal  bodies  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  the  ancients  fell  into  an  error  which  accu- 
rate observation  alone  could  explode.  With  respect  to  bees,  it  be- 
comes evei^  more  absurd  to  refer  their  generation  to  putrefaction, 
when  we  consider  that  they  uniformly  manifest  a  peculiar  antipathy 
to  dead  carcasses.  This  was  remaiiced  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Aristotle  and  Pliny,  and  Varro  asserts  that  bees  never  alight  upon 
an  unclean  place,  nor  upon  anything  that  emits  an  unpleasant  smell. 
This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  their  carrying  out  of  the  hive  the 
bodies  of  their  companions  who  chance  to  die  there ;  and  in  their 
covering  over  With  propolis  the  bodies  of  snails,  mice,  and  other 
small  animals  which  they  cannot  remove.  These  facts,  which  are 
unquestionable,  may,  at  first  view,  appear  to  contradict  the  Scrip- 
ture history  of  Samson,  who,  having  killed  a  young  lion  in  the  vine- 
yards of  Tiiiinath,  **  after  a  time  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcass  of 
the  lion ;  and,  behold,  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  honey,  in  the  carcass." 
(Judgesy  xiv.,  8.)  It  only  requires  us,  however,  to  examine  the 
facts,  to  show  that  this  does  not  disagree  with  the  preceding  state- 
ment. Bochart,  in  his  Sacred  2k)ology,  tells  us,  that  the  word  ren- 
dered "  carcass'*  literally  signifies  skeleton ;  and  the  Syriac  version 
still  more  strongly  renders  it  a  dried  body.  Bochart  farther  con- 
tends, that  the  phrase  •*  iafter  a  time"  is  one  of  the  commonest 
Hebraisms  for  **  a  year."    But  when  we  consider  the  rapid  desic- 
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oattoR  earned  by  the  9110111061  strns  of  Palestine,  this  extension  of 
time  will  be  unnecessary ;  for  travellers  tell  us  that  the  bodies  of 
dead  camels  become  quite  parched  there  in  a  few  days.  *'It  is 
prbbable,"  says  Swammerdam,  "that  the  not  rightly  understanding 
Samson's  adventure  gave  rise  tathe  popular  opinion  of  bees  spring- 
ing from  dead  lions,  oxen,  and  horses."  {Insect  Transformations,  p. 
6,  seqg.) 

315-316.  Quis  deus  hanc,  6tc,  The  poet  concludes  the  Georgics 
with  the  fable  of  Aristaeus,  which  includes  that  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice.  This  paragraph  contains  the  complaint  of  Aristseus  for 
the  loss  of  his  bees,  and  his  mother's  permission  to  him  to  enter 
the  watery  realms,  and  hold  communion  with  her. — Hanc  extudit 
artsm.  <*  Struck  out  this  art,''  i.  e.,  devised  or  invented  this  art  of 
producing  bees. — Unde  nova  ingressus^  &c.  **  Whence  did  this  new 
experience  on  the  part  of  men  take  its  rise  1"  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  given  in  the  episode  that  follows.  The  inventor  of  the 
art  in  question  was  Aristeus.  According  to  Donatus,  in  his  life  of 
Virgil  (X.,  39),  and  Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Tenth  Ec- 
logue (v.  1),  this  whole  episode  respecting  Aristaeus  was  a  subse- 
quent insertion.  The  fourth  Georgic,  it  seems,  if  we  believe  these 
authorities,  contained  originally,  from  the  middle  to  the  end,  the 
praises  of  Gallus,  the  well-known  friend  of  Virgil,  and  governor  of 
Egypt  under  Augustus.  When,  however,  that  individual  had  fallen 
into  disgrace,  and  had  ended  his  career  by  suicide,  Virgil,  at  the 
command  of  Augustus,  erased  the  whole  eulogium  on  Gallus,  and 
substituted  the  episode  of  Aristaeus.  Voss  is. inclined  to  doubt  the 
whole  story,  and  thinks  that  if  any  omission  was  actually  made,  it 
was  merely  that  of  an  incidental  compliment  to  Gallus,  prefixed  to 
the  passage  relating  to  Egypt,  a  country  famed  for  this  art  of  pro- 
ducing bees. 

317-320.  Pastor  Aristaus^  Compare  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  14. — 
Fugiens  Peneia  Tempe.  "  Flying  from  Peneian  Tempe."  Alluding 
to  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Tempe,  in  Thessaly,  between  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  watered-by  the  River  Peneus.  (Compare  Georg.j  ii.,  469.) 
Arista;us,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Gyrene,  who  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  river  god  Peneus,  is  here  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  a  dweller  in  the  vale  that  was  watered  by  the  stream  of 
his  grandsire,  until  the  anger  of  the  nymphs  at  his  having  occasion- 
ed the  death  of  Eurydice,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  flocks  and 
bees  (compare  verse  454,  segq.)^  drove  him  from  his  accustomed 
haunts.  He  flees,  thereupon,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Peneus, 
and'  prays  to  his  mother  for  relief,  quitting,  for  this  purpose,  the 
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valley  itself,  and  passing  over  to  the  chain  of  Mount  Pindus,  where 
the  river  had  its  rise. 

Caput.  Biirmann  {ad  he.;  ad  Vtd,  Flace.,  v.,  dSl ;  ad  Luean.,  ii.» 
52),  De  la  Malle  {ad  Vol.  FUkcc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  496),  Weichert  {Com^ 
meni.  de  turgido  Alpino,  p.  6),  and  Jahn,  all  think  that  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  beremeant,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous. 
(Consult  Bekker,  EUg.  Rom.,  p.  39,  and  Vob9  and  Heyne,  ad  loc.) 
.  321-328.  GurgUis  kujtu.  "Of  this  bubbling  fountain."  Refer- 
ring to  the  spring-head,  or  sources  of  the  stream,  bubbling  forth 
from  among  the  rocks  and  whirling  away  in  eddies.  The  sources 
of  rivers  were  the  fabled  abodes  of  the  river  god  and  other  divinb- 
ties  of  the  stream.— <^em  perhibe*.  '*  Whom  thou  makest  to  be 
Auch,'"  t.  e. ,  as  thou  maintainest. — Thymbrmus  ApoUo.  "  The  Tbym- 
brsean  Apollo.'*  This  deity  was  so  called  from  Thymbra,  a  [dain  in 
Troas,  through  which  a  small  river,  called  Thy49Dbrius,  flows  in  its 
course  to  the  Scamander.  He  bad  a  temple  here,  and  in  it  Achilles 
is  said  to  have  been  mortally  wounded  by  Paris. 

Quid  me  coUum,  &c.  The  sons  of  the  Nymphs,  even  though  a 
god  were  their  father,  were  mortal ;  as,  for  example,  Orpheus,  Poly- 
phemus, dec.  They  might,  however,  be  deified  for  their  merits, 
and  translated  to  the  skies. — Hunc  ipsum  vita  morteUis.  honorem. 
Referring  to  the  highr  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  among 
men,  from  his  successful  culture  of  the  fields,  and  his  care  of  cattle 
and  bees.  —  Fmgum.  The  productions  of  the  earth  in  general, 
grain  and  fruits. — Pecudum.  The  idea  of  bees  appears  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  this. — Te  matre.  **  Though  thou  art  my  mother. **-^Relinquo, 
**  I  am  abandoning.** 

.  329^-332.  Et  ipsa  manu,  &c.  In  his  despair,  he  bids  his  mother 
complete  the  evil  work  left  unfinished  by  the  Nymphs.-^J^e/u:M  sit- 
vas.  "  The  productive  groves."  Referring  to  the  orchards  of  fruit- 
trees,  the  clumps  of  olives,  dtc.  —  tnterJUe  messes.  *♦  Destroy  the 
crops."  Observe  here  the  employment  of  interfieio  in  the  case  of 
inanimate  things.  Nonius  (vi.,  9)  cites  a  parallel  instance  from 
the  GEIconomics  of  Cicero:  **herbas  areseere  et  tnterfid.*^ — Messesi 
Referring  to  the  gathered  stores  of  grain,  hay,  6tc.  —  Ure  sata. 
"  Consume  with  fire  my  plantingSv"  Sata  refers  alike  to  the  sown 
corn  and  to  the  young  trees  planted  out  as  supports  for  the  vines. 
•^^Mdire.  **  Ply." — Btpenriemi  Equivalent  here  simply  to  securim. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  bipennis  means  a  battle-axe,  that  is,  a 
species  of  axe  having  a  blade  or  head  on  each  side  of  the  haft. 
.  383-335.  At  mater,  d&c.  His  mother  Cyrene  is  represented  as 
sitting  in  an  apartment  of  the  palace  of  Peneus,^far  away  amid  the 
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dee|>  waters  of  the  slream  at  ha  foantain-head,  and  hearing  only  in 
an  indiatioet  manner  the  supplication  of  her  aon.^^Thalamo  subflu^. 
miiug  oiH,  *<  Far  away  in  a  chamber  of  the  deep  river ;"  literally, 
**  beneath  a  chamber/*  t.  e.,  deep  in  a  chamber. — Milena  vellera  cwr* 
p€bani.  **  Were  carding  the  Milesian  fleeces,"  t.  «.,  Milesian  wooL 
Tbis  belonged  tp  the  choicest  kind  among  the  Greeks.  (Ck>mpare 
note  on  Oewg.,  iii.,  906.)— Hya/i  wtLtaro  fv4iata  eohre,  *'  Dyed  of  a 
saturating,  glass-green  colour,"  t.  «.,  dyed  through  and  through. 
(Compare  Heyne,  *'  Saturo,  byali  ((no  ipsa  veUera  saturata  sunt.". 
The  epithet  hyalu  is  of  Greek  origin,  this  being  one  of  the  technical 
terms  brought  in  by  the  Greeks  with  the  knowledge  of  their  arts 
and  manttfhctures.  The  Greek  term  for  glass  is  iidkocj  and  the 
green  colour  mentioned  in  the  text  suits,  of  course,  the  case  of  a 
marine  deity* 

836-344.  Drymofue,  Xanihoque,  dtc.  The  ancient  poets  were 
fond  of  such  enumerations  as  these,  both  on  acoomit  of  the  air  of 
erudition  which  it  imparted,  and  also  from  the  pleasing  eflTect  pro- 
duced on  an  ancient  ear  by  the  Tarious  meanings  of  the  names 
themselTes,  as  indicated  by  their  etymologies. ,  Most  of  this  is  lost 
for  us.  The  names  here  given  are  imitated,  in  part,  from  Homer 
(//.,  xviii.,  37,  seqq. — Compare  Hymn,  in  Cer.t  418,  uqq. — Henod^ 
Tkeog.t  264,  aeqq.,  240,  nqq.,  dec.)— 338.  This  verse  is  not  found  in 
the  best  MSS.,  nor  in  very  many  others.  Bronck  and  Wagner  both 
regard  it  as  spurious.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  removed  hither 
from  JBn.,  v.,  826.  We  have,  therefore,  enclosed  it  within  brack- 
ets.—FZava.  **  Golden-haired.  "^Oceanitidea.  "  Daughters  of  Oce- 
an us."  These  are  the  only  two  Oceanides  mentioned  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  rest  are  Nereids.  The  whole  number  of 
Nereids  was  60 ;  of  Oceanides,  3000.    (ApoUod.,  L,  2,  2,  7.) 

Amba  auto,  dec.  **  Both  girt  with  gold,  both  with  spotted  skins," 
t.  e.,  with  golden  zones  and  the  variegated  skins  of  wild  animals 
killed  by  them  in  the  hunt. — Ana  Ddopca,  '*  The  Asian  Deiopea." 
The  epithet  **  Asian"  here  refers  to  that  portion  of  Lydia  which 
was  watered  by  the  Cayster.  (Compare  note  on  Georg.y  i.,  383.) — 
El,  tandem  posiiis,  dec.  Another  huntress  nymph  is  here  men* 
tioned,  who  now  sits  employed  at  the  spindle,  her  arrows  being 
laid  aside.    (Compare  note  on  Edog.,  x.,  1.) 

348-356.  Dum  fiuis  m<dlia  pensa,  dec.  "  While  they  wind  their 
soft  tasks  around  the  spindles,"  t.  e.,  the  soft  wool  which  they  had 
tasked  themselves  to  card  and  then  wind  off.  The  wool,  flax,  or 
other  material  having  been  prepared  for  spinning,  was  rolled  into  a 
ball,  which,  however,  was  suflElciently  loose  to  allow  the  fibres  to  ba 
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easily  drawn  out  by  the  hand  of  the  apioner.  .  The  upper  part  of 
the  distaff  was  then  inserted  into  this  mass  of  wool  or  flax,  and 
the  lower  part  was  held  under  the  left  aim,  in  such  a  position  aa 
was  most  convenient  for  conducting  the  operation.  The  fibres 
were  drawn  out,  and,  at  the  same  time,  spirally  twisted,  chiefly  by 
the  use  of  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand ;  and  the 
thread  ao  produced  was  wound  upon  the  spindle  until  the  quantity 
waa  as  great  as  it  would  carry.  The  accompanying  wood-cut 
shows  the  operation  of  spinning  at  the  moment  when  the  woman 
has  drawn  out  a  sufficient  length  of  y^rn  to  twist  it  by  whirling  the 
spindle  with  her  right  thumb  and  forefinger. 


Viirmque  fedilibui.  *<  In  their  glassy  seats."  The  abodes  of  the 
marine  deities  are  adorned  with  seats,  and  other  articles  either  of 
use  or  ornament,  formed  out  of  crystal,  amber,  coral,  dec. — Ante  pro- 
npiei&M.  "  Looking  fortl^  beyond." — Sorores.  Not  to  be  taken  in 
too  strict  a  sense,  but  intepded  to  apply  to  all  the  nymphs  assem- 
bled there,  as  well  Nereids  as.  Oceanides.  -^  Non  frustra,  "  Not 
without  reason." — Penei  genUoris.    "  Of  thy  sire  Peneus." 

367-361.  Nova  formidine,  '*  With  the  sudden  alarm."  Equiva- 
lent to  repentino  terrgre. —  Qua  juveni*  gressm  inferred  "  Where 
the  youth  might  enter,"  t.  c,  for  the  youth  to  enter.  —  Cwrvata  in 
monttM  faciem.  *<  Arched  like  a  mountain."  The  waters  formed  a 
kind  of  over-arching  entrance,  through  which  the  youth  might  de- 
scend to  the  subterraneous^  places,  in  which  were  the  receptacles 
and  sources  of  rivers,  and,  among  these,  of  the  Peneus  itself 

364-370.  SpelunciMqw  locus  dausos.  "And  the  lakes  enclosed 
in  caverns."  These  are  so  many  reservoirs  for  the  difi*erent  rivers 
an  earth.^Ln^oi^tttf  sonmUes,    As  the  streams  which  flow  from 
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the  caverns  just  mentioned  proceed  some  distance  under  the  earth 
before  they  come  forth  to-the  light  of  day,  their  banks  in  the  world 
below  are,  in  thcp  language  of  poetry,  decked  with  groves  that  re- 
echo to  the  roar  of  the  waters. — Diversa  Utcu.  Poetic  for  divernt 
tods. 

Phasimfue.  The  Phasis  was  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the 
£uxine,  after  passing  through  parts  of  Armenia,  Iberia,  and  Col- 
chis. It  is  commonly  called  a  Golchian  stream.  This  river  was 
famous  in  mythology,  from  Jason^s  having  obtained  in  its  vicinity 
the  golden  fleece.  Its  modem  name  is  Rion,  or  Atom,  which  woukl 
seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  Rheon,  one  of  its  tributaries. 
The  Turks  call  it  the  Faseh. — Lyeumque.  The  Lycus  here  meant 
was  a  river  of  Pontas,  emptying  into  the  Phasis. — Enipeus.  A 
river  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district  of  Pieria,  rising  in  Mount  Olym- 
pus.— Tiberinus.  The  Tiber. — Aniena  fluenta.  "  The  streams  ot 
the  Anio."  Aniefui  here  is  from  Antenus.  The  Anio,  now  the 
Teverone,  flowed  into  the  Tiber  three  miles  above  Rome. — Saxo- 
Mumque  sonant  ffypanit.  "  And  the  Hypanis  roaring  over  rocks.*' 
A  river  of  European  Scythia,  now  the  Bog.  It  falls  into  the  Bo- 
rysthenes  (or  Dnieper)^  after  a  southeast  course  of  400  miles,  and 
with  it  into  the  Euzine. — Mysusque  Caieus.  "And  the  Mysian 
Caicus."  The  Caieus  was  a  river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the.£gean 
Sea  oppomte  Lesbos.  On  its  banks  stood  the  city  of  Pergamus, 
and  at  its  mouth  the  port  of  Elea. 

371>373.  Gemina  auratus,  &c.  "  Having  the  visage  of  a  buU 
gilded  as  to  both  the  horns.*'  River  gods  were  sometimes  repre" 
sented  merely  with  the  horns  of  a  bull ;  sometimes  with  the  body 
of  a  bull  and  the  head  of  a  human  being ;  and  sometimes,  again,  with 
the  taurine  form  complete.  {Mailer^  Arckad.  der  Kunstj  p.  616,  ^ 
403.) — Eridanus.-  Consult  note  on  Georg.y  i.,  482. — Jn' mare  pur* 
pureum.  "  Into  the  dark  and  troubled  sea.**  We  have  preferred 
rendering  purpureum  here  by  a  double  epithet.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  Greek  nopi^peoc,  as  said  of  the  troubled  sea,  whenco/S/oc  imp- 
i^povc  i^oAa^fftof,  "  a  seaman's  troublous  life.'*    (Eur,  Sthen.,^.) 

374-379.  Postquam  est  in  thalamh  ^c-  "  After  he  had  come  un- 
der the  roof  of  the  chamber  hanging  with  pumice-stone."  The 
reference  is  to  a  subterranean  cave,  eaten  out  of  the  pumice-rock, 
and  fashioned  like  a  chamber. — Cognovit.  "Became  acquainted 
with,**  f.  e.,  learned  from  htm  their -cause.  —  Inanes.  Occasioned 
by  so  slight  a  misfortune. — Pontes.  Tor  aquam.^-Germana.  "  Her 
sisters.** — Tonsis  vUlts.  "  With  the  nap  shorn  oflT,**  i.  c,  smooth. 
— Ileponunf.    "  Place  anew  thereon,**  t .  f.,  after  having  been  pre- 
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¥1008^  emptied.  (CoiniHu^  Wagim^  Quoit.  Vkg.,  zzzxi.)— P<m-: 
chais  adolescuni  ignihu  ara.  **  The  altars  blaze  high  with  Pan* 
ohttan  firee,"  t. «.,  are  heaped  up  with  biasing  incense.  Equivalent 
to  ardi  atnmlaniittr  tkm-e  incm%$0>  (Compare  'Va$*  and  Jacobty  ad  loc. 
ConsQlt,  also,  as  regards  the  expression  *'  PanckmU  igvUust^*  the 
note  on  Otorg.,  ii,  189.) 

880-S83.  Mmonii  csrdUtta  BmcM.  **  Bowls  of  Maonian  wine." 
Mttomian  is  here  equivalent  to  "  Lydiaa,"  and  the  reference  is  to 
the  wine  of  Tmolos,  a  mountain  of  Lydia.  This  wine  being  of  m 
superior  ^lality,  is  here  put  Ibr  exeeUent  wine  in  generaL  (Oon* 
suit  note  en  Oearg.,  ii.,-  M.)  The  i^tureketiwm  was  a  beaker,  or  driodc- 
ing-cup,  used  by  the  Greeks  in  very  eady  times.  It  was  lightly 
eontraoted  in  tho  middle,  and  its  two  handlOs  extended  from  the 
sop  to  the  bottom.  It  was  much  employed  in  libations.  The  an* 
nexed  wood-cut  represents  a  magnificent  csreAcmsi,  presented  hf 
Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey^of  St.  Denys. 


Oc§anumpie  fotrem  rtrum.  Not  in  imitation  of  Homer  (//.,  xir., 
946),  as  some  suppose,  but  drawn  probably  from  the  pbilosophio 
dogmas  of  the  lonie  school,  and  im^jring  that  water  is  the  primary 
element  of  all  things.  (Consult  Hepuy  ad  lee.) — Nymphasfue  so- 
rpres.  Her  sister-nymphs  generaUy  deriving  their  common  origin 
from  Oceanus. — Centttm.  A  definite  for  an  indefinite  number,  as 
in  JSn.,  vi.,  786,  **  centum  eomplexa  nepotes.**  The  Oeeanides,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  were,  as  afaready  remarked,  9000  in  number. — 
Servant    **  Inhabit.".   Compare  verse  459. 

8194-386.  Nectare.  Cyrene,  as  a  goddess,  drinks  nectar,  and 
pours  the  same  upon  the  flames  of  the  altar ;  her  mortal  guest, 
Aristeus,  pours  after  her  the  Meonian  wine.  (Consult  Vosi,  ad 
loc.y-VesUim.  For  ign9m.-^Suiiecta.  In  a  middle  sen«e,  for  sub- 
jicitns  se,    **  Mounting.*'— Omine  quo.    The  flame,  thrice  rising  to 

Go 
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tlie  roof,  gave  a  faToaTal>le  omen.  {Valpif,  ad  hc.y^Finmnimm^ 
mum.    **  Confirmed  in  mind." 

387-889.  Carpatkio  gurgiu.  The  Carpathian  3ea  was  adjaoMkt 
to  the  Island  of  Carpathus,  wbiefa  latter  lay  between  Rhodes  and 
Crete.  Virgil  here  imitates  a  similar  fable  in  the  Odyssey  <iv^ 
364),  where  Menelaus  attacks  Proteus  in  the  Island  of  Pharos, 
and  learns  from  him  the  fortune  that  is  to  attend  his  retnm  to  his 
natifie  oountry.— */V«a&tt#  e/  junctOt  dto.  "With  fishes,  and  with. 
Us  chariot  having  two-legged  coursers  joined  to  it."  Equivalent 
to  cttrru  piicihus  tt  tquit  hifUHnu  juneto.  The  chariot  of  Proteus  is 
here  represented  as  drawn  by  a  species  of  marine  coursers,  having 
their  fore  parts  shaped  as  horses,  their  hinder  as  fish. 

39iMI01.  Hie  nunc  Ematkia,  Ac.  In  assigning  Proteus  an  abode 
in  the  Carpathian  Sea,  Virgil  imitates  Homer ;  for  the  Island  of 
Carpathus  faces  Egypt,  and  Homer  makes  him  dwell  in  the  Isle  of 
Pharos.  In  this  latter  part,  however,  where  mention  is  made  of 
Emathia  and  Pallene,  our  poet  follows  some  earlier  legend,  prob- 
ably an  Orphic  one. — Emathia.  Macedonia  is  meant,  of  which 
country  Emathia  was  the  more  ancient  name.  (Compare  note  on 
Gtorg.y  i.,  402.)— Pa//enen.  Pallene  was  a  peninsula  of  Macedonia, 
one  of  the  three  belonging  to  the  district  of  Chalcidice.  From  this 
peninsula  Aristaeus  had  not  far  to  travel  before  he  reached  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Peneus. 

892-395.  Grandavut,  An  epithet  applied  with  great  propriety 
to  Nereas,  as  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods.  (Com* 
pare  Hesiody  Theog.y  233.)— Qu«  mox  ventura  trahantur.  "What 
may  be  getting  drawn  onward  (by  the  fates)  as  presently  about  to 
happen."  There  is  no  need  whatever  of  construing  trahantur  here 
in  a  middle  sense,  as  Voss  direots.—Quippe  ita  Nepiuno  visum  Ut. 
The  poet  means,  that  Proteus  received  this  gift  of  prophecy  from 
Neptune.  He  would  either  seem,  therefore,  to  follow  the  mytholo- 
gical authority  of  those  who  made  Proteus  the  son  of  that  deity,  or 
else  to  have  neglected  the  commonly  received  legend,  which  as- 
signed to  Proteus  an  origin  as  well  as  honours  far  eariier  than 
those  of  Neptune. 

Immania  amunta.  Referring  to  the  various  monsters  of  (he  deep. 
The  fhoea  form  part  of  these.— Titrpc*.  "  Ugly."— P<w«V.  The 
lioets  always  assign  to  Proteus  the  task  of  keeping  the  sea-calves, 
or  seals,  as  well  as:  other  marine  animals.  (Compare  Jfomer,  Od., 
V  ,  ^n.—Horat.fOd.,  i.,  2,  7.) 

396-400. ,  Ut  omnem  expediatf  &c.  "  That  he  may  explain  the 
whole  cause  of  the  malady,  and  give  a  favourable  turn  to  what  has 
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bsBpeoed.**  By  et§niu»  are  meant  the  evila  that  have  happened  to 
Ari^tctia  in  the  lose  of  bis  bees,  &€.,  while  steundet  implies  a  chan- 
ging of  this  evil  fortune  into  good,  by  pointing  oat  to  him  the  way 
in  which  his  losses  may  be  repaired.— >iVam  sine  vt,  dec.  Homer 
states,  that  he  most  be  seized  in  order  to  make  him  discover  what 
is  required  of  him.  (CW.,  iv.,  388,  AlS.y^Tende,  "Employ.** 
Equivalent  here  to  adkibe.^DoU  etrcum  lute,  dtc.  **  His  wUes  will 
be  finally  overcome  and  rendered  powerless,  if  thou  shalt  do  these 
things ;"  literally,  "  around  these  things.'*  Ctreum  hoe  is  equivalent 
here  to  «t  A«c  fecerU.  (Compare  Wagnttt  ad  Oeorg.,  ii.,  434.)-— 
Inanes,    Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  ut  nutnts  sint. 

401-406.  Medio9  4B$tut.  "  His  noontide  heato.*'*-/n  <wrete  unu, 
•*  To  the  secret  haunU  of  the  aged,  sea-god.**  Equivalent  to  m  ««- 
creiam  aemit  sedem, — Semno  jaceniem,  "  As  he  lies  buried  in  sleep." 
— ManUmM  mneliMqw,  Some  MSS.  have  manieu  for  nuuubus ;  but, 
in  that  case,  vtsc/w,  which  follows,  ought  to  have  an  epithet  added 
to  it.  (Compare  JSn.,  ii.,  146.)— 7\im  iMria  eludaU,  dec.  *'  Various 
forms  and  visages  of  wild  beasts  will  thereupon  seek  to  baffle  thee,** 
t.  e.,  he  will  seek  to  elude  thy  grasp  by  assuming  the  forms  of  vari- 
ous wild  animals.  Proteus,  according  to  the  well-known  legend, 
had  the  power  of  transforming  himself  into  any  shape  at  pleasure. 

407-414.  Sum  horridut,  <*A  bristly  boar.**~il<ra.  Equivalent 
here  to  stBva.-^Fulvd  cervice,  "With  tawny  mane.** — Aut  offrem 
flamma,  &c.  "Or  he  will  give  forth  the  fierce  roaring  of  flame," 
i  6.,  will  change  himself  into  a  fierce  roaring  fire. — CarUende  tenacia 
sincla,  "  Draw  tightly  the  confining  chains.** — Donee  talis  erii,  dec. 
Until  he  resume  the  form  under  which  Aristaeus  found  him  sleeping. 

.416-^18.  lAqvidum  ambrosut,  dec.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
impart  fresh  strength  and  vigour  to  the  youth,  and  enable  him,  con- 
sequently, to  secure  the  sea-god. — Perduxii.  For  indwnt.-^JhUcis 
aura*  "  A  sweet  perfume.** — Hahilis.  "  Fitting,**  t.  e.,  rendering 
him  fit  for  executing  the  intended  enterprise. 

419-424.  Quo.plurima  vento,  &c.  "  Whither  very  many  a  wave 
is  driven  in  by  the  wind,  and  divides  itself  into  receding  curves.** 
The  reference  is  to  the  curvature  of  the  broken  waves  after  they 
have  been  dashed  back.  (Compare  JEn.,  i.,  l^.)^Deprensis  oUm, 
dec.  "  A  very  safe  station  sometimes  for  mariners  overtaken  by  a 
tempest.**  Heyne  thinks  the  meaning  of  the  poet  to  be  this,  that 
the  vessels  which  run  in  for  shelter  cast  anchor  in  a  kind  of  bay,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  is  the  cave  in  question.  Voss  adopts  the 
same  view. 

Objice.    "  By  means  of  the  opposing  barrier.**    The  prose  form 
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t€  exprMsloii  would  be  objeetH.-^AverMum  «  lumine.  "  CkMMsealed 
Aom  tke  light/'  t.  e.,  in  a  part  of  the  cave  to  which  the  light  Irom 
the  eBtraaee  did  hot  penetrate. — N^buUs  od«tmra.  "  Sfaroaded  in  a 
ntiaty  clood;'*  As  a  goddess  of  the  waiers,  she  envelops  herseif 
in  snch  a  mist  as  is  aeeastomed  to  rise  from  their  sdrfaoe: — /Smm- 
tk,    ♦•  Takes  her  station.  ** 

49S-4S6.  Jam  rapidui  tmrens,  dee.  *<Now  vethemelit  Shriii8> 
seorehing  the  tb^ting  Indi,  was  Uasing  in  the  sky,  ahd  the  fiery 
win  had  finished  half  his  course.*'  Here  the  poet  etoploys  a  beauti^ 
fhl  eheoraloctition  to  express  the  middle  of  one  of  the  hottest  days 
in  sammer.  Sirios,  a  star  of  the  first  laagnitHde,  in  the  moath  of 
the  Dog,  rises  abont  the  tiase  df  the  san's  entering  into  I»o,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  Jttly»  bringing  with  it  what  we  eall  the  dog- 
days,  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  daring  which  the  heat  is 
particalarly  intense  in  Egypt  and  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
poet  shows  it  to  be  the  time  of  noon,  by  saying  that  the  sun  had 
finished  the  half  of  his  conrse.  AH  these  words,  rapidus,  torrent, 
siHenief,  Inios,  ardebat,  ignetUt  are  expressive  of  great  heat.  He 
enhirges  on  the  idea  by  representing  the  grass  burned  up,  and  the 
riTeis  boiled  to  mad.  It  was  the  violetit  heat  that  caused  ProtedS 
to  retire  into  the  cave,  where  he  would  be  the  more  easily  sarpri- 
sed,  beiag  fatigued  and  disposed  to  slumber.    {Martyn,  ad  he.) 

Et  eatafiumvna,  &c.  "And  the  rays  Of  the  sun  were  hotMng  W 
mud  the  hollow  rivers  warmed  with  their  dry  channels,"  i.  e.f  even 
to  their  dry  channels.  The  expression  cava  jIumfM  shbws  the  elUbcft 
of  the  heat  in  diminishing  the  volume  of  water,  and  thus  mcreaaing 
the  height  of  the  banks.^PVtuetfttM.    Pot  here  for  tdveiM, 

431^-444.  Roretn  atnarUm.  *^The  bitter  spray,"  ».  c,  the  drops  of 
sea- water.— JW*er»tf.  "  In  different  quarters."  The  prose  form  of 
ex^ession  would  be  diversis  in  toeis.-^Somno,  **  For  Sleep."  The 
dative. — Vesper  uH  redneit.  Poetic,  for  uM  ilk  redueit  vesperi.-^ 
Numerumqtte  recenset.  After  countihg  his  herd,  as  here  expressed, 
Proteus  lays  himself  down  to  repose. — Camponere.  **  To  adjust,*' 
t.  e.f  for  repose. — OecupaL  **  Confines  him  before  be  is  aware." 
Observe  the  force  of  occupat;  literally,  '^anticipates  him." 

Miraeula  rerum,  **  Wondrous  shapes." — FaUaeia.  Hey ne  reads 
peUacittf  after  Heinsius.  But  the  true  leetion  is  falidcia.  Voss  cor- 
rectly maintains,  that  all  the  examples  adduced  by  Heinsius  (oil 
he.)  and  by  Bentley  {ad  Herat.,  Od.y  iii.,  7,  20)  merely  prove  what 
Servlus  teaches  us  {ad  JBn.,  ii.,  00),  that  peUax  and  peUieere  are  said 
of  those  who  make  use  of  blandishments,  and,  as  Voss  adds,  of 
tnagic  arts,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  another.    On  the  present 
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ooeaaion,  however,  Proteus  wielied  to  tenriiy  Ariet»ae,  not  to  al- 
lure him  on.  PtfltecM,  thereftnre,  is  not  correct. — ^Homtfis#  ore,  dtA. 
He  reaesames  the  haman  ftoe,  in  order  tint  he  may  speak  to  and 
he  understood,  when  prophesying,  hy  Aristvos.    (Folpy,  md  ioc.) 

444S-447.  Namquu.  For;in«fuiiR,exoept  that  the  position  of  the 
ium  before  fuis  is  intended  to  mark  strong  excitement  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker.— JVtf^titf  est  t$  ftUUre  qttiiqtumL  •<  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  deceive  thee  in  aught."  Observe  here  the  employment  of  <«/, 
Hke  the  emphatic  i^vh  in  Greek,  in  the  sense  of  lieeif  or,  rather, 
SwoTov  koTi.  Observe,  also,  the  use  of  qmdfiuum  as  equivalent  to 
ttt  aUqua  re.  We  must  be  eareftd  not  to  construe  this  fuiifuam  as 
an  accusative  before  fdUre^  since  est  fox  licet  is  not  aoeostomed  to 
be  joined  with  the  aecasative  before  the  infinitive. 

448-469.  Define  vette.  <«  Cease  to  wish  (to  impose  upon  me).'' 
tBup^jfdUere  after  veUe. — Lapeie  rebus,  *f  For  our  ruined  aifiurs,*' 
t. «.,  amid  the  ruin  that  has  fhllen  iq)on  my  rural  laboum,  espeoiaBy 
11^  rearing  of  bees.-^Ardentes  oemUs,  dec.  **  Rolled  his  eyes  flash- 
ing with  bluish-green  light."  The  marine  deities  were  generally 
represented  with  blhish-green  eyes.  (Consult  Voss^  MytksL  Briefer 
vol.  ii.,  ^h.y-FeiHs.  «*For  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  lates.*' 
(Compare  Heyne,  '*  ad  edmia  fiUa.*^)  The  roUiag  of  the  eyas  ind 
gnashing  of  the  teeth  are  metttioaed  by  the  poets  as  so  many  ont> 
ward  signs  of  prophetic  inspiiatien. 

468-466.  Non  te  nuikusi  dec.  «It  is  not  the  anger  of  no  deity 
that  pursues  thee,"  f.  e.,  the  anger  of  some  deity  is  certainly  pur^ 
suing  thee.  Proteus  now  proceeds  to  intimate  to  Aristnos  that 
his  misfortunes  are  all  owing  to  the  just  anger  of  the  Nyn^hs  at 
the  death  of  Euiydice,  occasioned  by  his  unhallowed  passions,  and 
to  the  imprecations  of  the  bereaved  Orpheus,  whose  descent  to  the 
lower  worid,  in  quest  of  his  unhappy  spouse,  is  then  beautifully 
narrated. — Magna  luis  commissa.  **  Thou  art  atoning  for  a  heinooa 
Ofience." — MiserabiHs  Orpheus  kandquaquamf  &c.  f*  OTi^us,  plun- 
ged in  wretchedness,  (though)  by  no  means  on  account  of  any  desert 
of  his  own."  The  reference  is,  in  ihot,  to  the  shade  or  manes  i^ 
Orpheus,  whose  death  had  oocurred  previously  to  the  time  when 
these  words  are  supposed  to  have  been  epoken.-^M  fata  resistant. 
"  Unless  the  fates  oppose,"  t.  e.,  unless  it  happen  that  by  proper 
expiations  thou  avert  the  punishment  that  hangs  over  thee.^Jtsp- 
td.  Equivalent,  as  Voss  and  Wunderiich  correctly  remark,  to  smt- 
te  ereptd. 

467-469.  Dum  te  fugeret  per  fhimma  prmeeps,  **  Rushing  with 
headlong  speed  tdong  the  river's  bank,  provided  4>nly  she  eonld  e^ 
Oo2 
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eepe  from  thee."  Obeeire  the  force  of  dum  yiriih  fugeret — Sf^mm- 
tern  ripu,  **  Oocapying  the  margin  of  the  stream  ;''  literally, 
**  gnardlng"  it,  «.  «.»  oooopytiig  it  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  could 
pass  by  without  being  attacked  by  it.  -^  Ckams  aqwdia  Dryadum. 
"The  choms  of  Dryads  with  her  brought  up."  Pot  for  chonu 
ttguahum  Vryadvm. -^ Supremog  monies.  "The  summits  of  the 
mountains."    Observe  the  poetic  usage  of  Mupremot  for  summo*. 

RhodopMB  arce»,  **  The  heights  of  Rhodope."  (Consult  note  on 
Edog.,  vi.,  ao.)  The  lamentations  of  the  nymphs  are  heard,  ac- 
cording to  the  speaker,  throughout  the  whole  of  Thrace.  Rhodope 
and  Pangsus,  Thracian  mountains,  are  first  mentioned;  Thrace 
itself  is  then  named  under  the  appellation  of  the  "  martial  land  of 
Rhesus,"  the  Thracian  monarch  who  in  later  days  led  his  forces  to 
Troy ;  the  Gets,  by  a  species  of  poetical  geography,  are  next  in- 
cluded in  the  account  as  a  Thracian  tribe ;  then  the  Hebrus,  a 
Thracian  rirer,  is  mentioned ;  and  the  enumeration  closes  at  last 
with  an  allusion  to  Orithyia,  who  was  carried  off  by  Boreas  to 
Thrace. 

Pangaa,  Pangeus  was  a  celebrated  ridge  of  mountains  in 
Thrace,  apparently  connected  with  the  central  chain  of  Rhodope 
and  Haemus,  and  now  called  Pundhar  Dagh.  The  Greek  form  of 
the  name  is  UayyoMv  {mcU.  6poc)i  and,  in  the  ]dural,  Uayyaia  (scU. 
'  ^PV)t  which  Virgil  here  follows,  as  indicating  the  entire  range. — 
Geta.  Consult  note  on  Georg.,  iii.,  462. — Hebnu,  A  large  river 
of  Thrace,  now  the  Maritzoy  rising  in  Mount  Scomius,  and  falling 
into  the  .£gean  near  the  city  of  .£nus. — Actiat  Oriihyia.  "  The 
Attic  Orithyia."  Attica  was  called  at  an  early  period  Aeu  CAicr^), 
from  its  extent  of  shore,  a  name  which  remained  among  the  poets 
after  it  had  been'  superseded  in  common  use  by  the  term  Attica, 
Orithyia  was  the  daughter  of  Ep-echtheus,  king  of  Attica,  and  had 
been  carried  off  to  Thrace  by  Boreas. 

464-470.  Solans.  "  Striving  to  solace."  —  Sdo  in  lUtore.  "  On 
the  solitary  shore." — Te  veniente  die,  ^.  Observe  here  the  beau- 
tiful effect  produced  by  the  repetition  of  the  j)ronoun,  and  consult 
the  remarks  of  Wagner,  ad  Eleg.  ad  Messal.,  p.  13. — T^tnarias  fau* 
ees.  "  The  jaws  of  Tttaams."  Tenams  was  a  promontory  of 
Laconia,  forming  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
is  now  Cape  Matapan.  Near  it  was  a  cave,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  lower  world,  and  through  which  Hercules  dragged 
Cerberus  to  the  upper  regions. — Et  caliganUm  nigra,  <Stc.  **  And 
the  grove  all  pitchy  dark  with  black  horror."  The  grove  of  the 
lower  world,  through  which  having  passed,  he  came  to  the  Cocy-. 
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tii8,  over  which  stream,  and  the  niiie-tioaea  eneiroliof  Styx,  Charon 
ferried  him  to  the  dwelling-piace  of  the  dead.  (VosSf  ad  loe.y^ 
Mansuescere.     **  How  to  relent/' 

471-484.  Cantu  commotiB,  *<Aroo8ed  by  the  strain."  The  shades 
of  the  departed  came  flodcing  forth  to  hear  the  baid. -^  Ibani. 
<*  Came  forth.'*  Obserye  the  force  of  the  imperfect  in  denoting  the 
constant  flocking  forth  of  nambers.  —  Quam  muUa  in  folihf  &c. 
Compare  JEn.,  vi.,  d09,  segq.  —  Matret,  alque  vtn\  dec.  This  line, 
and  the  two  lines  that  follow,  occur  again  in  the  .£neid,  vi.,  '306^ 
*€gq.  —  Qtiot  ctrcum,  &c.  **Whom  on  every  side  the  black  mire 
and  squalid  reeds  of  the  Cocytus,  and  the  hatefal  fen,  with  its  slug- 
gish water,  confines,  and  the  Styx,  nine  times  poured  between 
them  (and  the  upper  world),  restrains."  The  Cocytus  and  the  Styx 
keep  the  shades  from  returning  to  the  upper  world ;  the  former  a 
sluggish  apd  miry  stream,  and  therefore  not  unaptly  called  in  the 
text  a  mere  fen ;  the  latter  nine  times  encircUng  the  regions  of 
Erebus. — Quin  ipsa  stuffuere^  <Slc.  **  The  very  abode,  too,  and  in- 
most Tartarus  of  Death  stood  astonished  at  the  sound,*'  t.  «.,  the 
very  abode  itself  of  Death,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  Tartarus. 

Tenuitque  inhiaTu,  dtc.  **  The  gaping  Cerberus  also  restrained 
his  threes  mouths,"  t.  e.,  Cerberus  also  restrained  the  barking  of  his 
distended  triple  jaws.  The  earlier  poets  assigned  to  Cerberus  fifty, 
or  a  hundred  heads,  the  later  ones  but  three.  His  abode  was  on 
the  farther  bank  of  the  S^,  where  Charon  landed  the  dead.— ^l- 
pu  Laomi  ventOt  <Slc.  '*  And  the  whirling  of  Ixion's  wheel  stopped, 
together  with  the  wind  that  had  impelled  it"  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  given  of  this  passage.  We  have  adopted  the  one 
that  appears  most  natural.  On  the  arrival  of  Orpheus  in  the  lower 
world,  when  seeking  for  his  lost  Eurydice,  the  sweetness  of  his 
strains  produced  a  momentary  cessation  even  in  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  the  damned. 

485-491.  Jamque^  pedem  referens,  &c.  The  poet  proceeds  to  re- 
late the  return  of  Eurydice  to  the  light,  the  unhappy  impatience  of 
Orpheus  to  gaze  at  her,  his  lamentations  for  bis  second  loss,  and 
the  miserable  death  that  he  encountered ;  which  condudes  tho 
speech  of  Proteus. — Casus.  **  Dangers." — Veniebat.  "  Was  fast 
approaching." — Manes.  "The  gods  below." — Jam  luce  sub  ipsa. 
**  When  now  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  light." — Vietusque  afitmt. 
**  And  completely  overcome  in  feeling,"  t.  «.,  by  fond  affection.  A 
Graecism  for  viclus  ammo. 

.  492-493.  Eguaus.  "  Was  completely  thrown  away,"  %. «.,  proved 
^itless^    (Compare  the  Greek  kKKex^fUvo^.y—ImmiHs  tyrannifoB^ 
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4ml.  "  The  eomiiMl  made  with  the  ctvel  tymatt"  t.  e.,  the  eoarif- 
lion  impoMd  bgr  Flato«  nomelj,  that  he  ifaoidd  not  look  bade  apon 
hit  recoyered  spoase  aatil  be  reached  the  ooafiaes  of  the  kiofdam 
«f  darkneta. — Ttrque  firmgwr,  6dc.  **AnA  a  loud  erash  was  thrice 
heasd  from  the  aUfoaiit  waters  of  Avemiii,"  t.  e.,  a  loud  peal  of  sob- 
lerraaean  thunder  waa  thriee  heard  from  the  lower  worid. 

49(h-M8.  Qui*  tmUm$  fwror  1  ^  What  ao  great  pfareosy  ia  this  1*' 
1.  «.,  what  mifhty  madoeaa  prompted  thee  thos  to  look  bade  upon 

me! — FaUt  voeaitf.    The  thttoder  waa  the  aigaal  of  her  recall 

C«M^t<.  '*Ib  aealiag  np."^JVom  etui.  <<No  longer  thine.*'-^C«if 
fitmuM  m  mHTOif  dec.  **  As  smoke,  miogled  with,  (melts  away)  ioto 
thin  air."  Supply  fugit.'^Dipers^.  ^*  In  an  opposite  direction,"  t. 
«.,  hack  to  the  lower  world,  OTt  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
whidi  they  were  proceeding.  •*— Prcfitaaltm  neqvidquMn  umkra*. 
•^  Grasping  m  rain  at  ahadows. "-^Pra(er«a.  '*  After  thia.'*^aft;€e- 
lim  ^ahuieni.    **  The  interposing  fen." 

506-£16.  JUtL  quidem.  Stygid,  dec.  Heyne,  Meierotto,  and  Wag- 
ner all  regard  this  Terse  as  intermi^ttag  the  continoi^  of  the  nar- 
rative, and,  therefore,  quite  out  of  place.  It  belonged,  they  think, 
probably  to  some  other  poem,  biy  a  different  author,  on  this  same 
aobject,  and  having  been  written  by  some  one  on  the  margin  of  a 
manuscript,  gradually  found  its  way^into  the  text.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  if  we  exmnine  the  context  ehwely,  that  the  line 
in  question  is  genuine.  The  connecting  link  between  it  and  the 
verses  that  immediately  preoede  is  sufficiently  plain.  After  Uie 
que^iens,  *«  What  could  he  dot''  dec.,  we  must  merely  snpiily  ia 
mind  as  follows :  **fie  saw  bat  too  olearLy  that  nothing  whatever 
eonld  now  be  done,"  and  then  the  Hoe  follows  naturaUy  enough* 
"  ahe  indeed,  was  already,"  ^LC-^Frigida.    "  Cold  ia  death." 

Exordme.  **  In  succession. "^^Sifrymmif.  Consult  note  on  Gcorg*., 
i,  120. — Hoc  evohisMe,  **  To  have  unfolded  these,  his  sonows." 
{Valpyt  ad  locy^Agentem.  <*  Leading  along. "^-i-Qim/m  popuUi^  dec. 
**  As  the  monniiag  nightingale,  beneath eome  poplar's  shade."  The 
poplar  is  selected  here  by  the  poet  with  great  propriety,  ainee  its 
leavea,  trembling  with  the  least  breath  of  air,  make  a  sort  of  met* 
andioly  rustling.  Virgil  has  been  criticised  for  representing  the 
nightingale  singing  by  night,  in  the  shade ;  but,  as  Voss  remarks,  the 
term  umbra  well  expresses  the  deeper  darimess  under  the  foliage 
of  the  tree,  on  a  clear,  starlight  night. — Durus.  *'  Hard-hearted." 
•^InUgrat.    "  Reiterates." 

517^*6311.  ffyperhotea9.  Pot  mp^ly  for  BareaUg.  There  ia  no 
I  here  io  geography,  not  even  that  of  a  n^rthio  nature.    Qiw 
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pheus  ifl  merely  supposed  to  wander  through  the  wide-sprtfld  re- 
gions of  Thrace. — Taiumn.  The  ancient  Tanais  answers  to  the 
modem  Don.^-Rhip€tis,  Consult  note  on  Georg.,  i.,  340.— X.tt«tr«- 
bat.  "Wandered  over."  (Compare  Eclogr.,  x.,  66.) — Atque  trrito 
Jhtis  dona,    **  And  Pluto's  unavailing  gift." 

SprettK  Ctcoimm  quo  munere  matresm  **  By  which  display  of  ooigu- 
gal  affection,  the  matrons  of  the  Cieones,  (fancying  themselves)  de- 
spised." According  to  the  meaning  here  given  to  this  passage, 
which  is  adopted  from  Heyne,  we  must  regard  ntunere  as  equivalent 
to  jfietate  m  ctmjfugtm.  Many  different  explanations,  however,  are 
given  by  conomentators ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  passage,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  corrupt,  since  the  employment  of  munere  in  the  sense 
which  we  have  adopted  from  Heyne  is  extremely  harsh.  Wagner 
ingeniously  conjectures  pro  munere^  t.  e.,  as  a  remuneration,  or  re- 
turn, for  his  neglect. — Cieonum.  The  Cieones  were  a  peoj^e  of 
Thrace,  on  the  seaooast,  near  the  spot  where  Maronea  stood  in  a 
later  age. 

623-624.  Marmorid  eervice,  "  His  alabaster  neck." —  (Eagriu$. 
The  Hebrus  is  here  called  (Eagrian,  from  CEagms,  king  of  Thrace, 
and  father  of  Orpheus.  According  to  a  poetic  legend,  the  head  of 
Orpheus  was  cast  by  the  waves,  along  with  his  lyre,  on  the  shore 
of  Lesbos,  near  the  city  of  Methymna.  Meanwhile,  hannoniooB 
sounds  were  emitted  from  the  mouth  of  Orpheus,  accompaniei}  by 
the  notes  of  the  lyre,  the  strings  of  the  latter  being  genUy  moved 
by  the  breeze.  The  Methymneans,  therefore,  buried  the  head,  and 
suspended  the  lyre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo ;  and,  as  a  recoaipeiise 
for  this,  the  god  bestowed  upon  them  a  talent  for  music,  and  the 
successful  culture  of  this  and  the  sister  art  of  poetry.  The  night- 
ingales, too,  were  said  to  sing  most  sweetly  in  the  quarter  where 
the  head  of  the  bard  was  interred.  {Hygin.,  Poet,  Asirtm,^  ii.,  7. — 
AnHg,  Caryst,  6.) 

629-^1.  Spumantem  vndmn  suh  vertiee  torsit.  <*He  caused  the 
foaming  water  to  revolve  in  whirling  eddy."  Observe  that  sub  wr- 
tiee  is  here  equivalent  to  ita  ut  vortex  Jieret.  Martyn  renders  ouh 
veriiee  "  about  his  head,"  which  is  altogether  incorrect.— -ii<  non 
Cyrene.  "But  no|  so  Cyrene,"  t.  e.,  but  Cyrene  did  not,  in  like 
manner,  cast  herself  into  the  waves.  The  nymph  remains  by  her 
sott ;  and,  as  Proteus  had  merely  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  the 
ruin  that  had  befallen  his  bees,  dtc.,  the  mother  now  directo  her  son 
.to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  offended  nymphs,  and  to  appease  the  manes 
of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  AristsBus  follows  her  insttoetions,  and 
is  surprised  to  see  a  swarm  of  bees  come  forth  from  the  careassea 
of  the  oxen  offered  in  sacrifice. 
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Hme.  '<0d  this  aeeoant."— iUa.  Referriof  to  Emyd 
i0e.  — TViufe.  "Offer;'*  literaUy,  "stretch  forth." -— Ei  faciUt 
venermre  Napaas.  "  And  propitiate  by  suitable  Worship  the  dell- 
nymphs,  easy  to  appease.'*  The  Hap€Mt  are  the  nymphs  of  the  dells, 
or  woodland  Tales.  The  term  is  of  Greek  origin,  Nairoioe,  from 
»dinf,  *•  a  woody  dell  or  glen."— Koitt.    "  To  thy  prayers." 

588-640.  EximiM,  «  Chosen.**  An  epithet  specially  applied  to 
Tiotims,  beoaase  in  sacnfice  the  best  were  always  selected.  (Com- 
pate  Jtfiflcroft.,  Aif.,  lii.,  6 ;  and  Drahenb.t  ad  Lt9.,  vii.,  37,  l.>— Lyon. 
Conanlt  note  on  Edog.^  x.,  15.  —  IiUaUA.  Supply  jug9.  —  AU9,  ad 
ddmbra,  Allnding  to  the  steps  by  which  they  ascended  to  the  tesft- 
pleB.—DemiU.  '<  Cause  to  fnXiV—Desere.  "  Leaye.**— ^(ma  A«- 
fvr^L  The  poet  may  possibly  have  been  thinking  of  the  Sacra 
NcpemHaUa,  or  oflhrings  to  the  dead,  nine  days  after  the  ftuieral ; 
answering  to  the  Greek  rh  htvara.  —  Inferiaa  Orpheit  dec.  •"  Thoa 
wilt  olfisr  Lethean  poppies  as  a  Aineral  oblation  unto  Orpheus.'* 
Obsenre  that  Orphei  is  here  the  dative,  and  compare  Edog.,  it., 
57.  The  poppies  were  intended,  as  Philargynos  remarks,  to  in- 
duoe,  on  the  part  of  the  shade  of  Orpheus,  an  oblirion  of  Uie  past. 
— MiKM.  The  offerings  to  the  dead  were  thrown  or  poured  upon 
the  grave ;  and,  when  a  grave  was  wanting,  aa  in  the  present  ease, 
into  n  trench  dng  for  that  purpose.    Hence  Hie  peculiar  force  of 


544-647.  Ei  nigram  maetabis  opem,  &c.  We  have  transposed 
this  line  and  the  one  that  follows,  with  Wagner  and  other  editors, 
on  the  authority  of  the  best  M8S.  Heyne  thiito  the  verae  FUum- 
tarn  EurydUen,  dtc.,  to  be  e^rious,  and  Jaeofoa  agrees  with  hiiii. 
Bmnck,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  defend  it,  observing :  **  (km- 
Menianeum  <f4<,  Ari$knkm  EwryiietMy  0tt  eauaa  mortis  fueralf  vimiraim 
fUbeam,  kamd  mimu  fuam  Orphei  ;**  to  which  Wagner  replies :  **  Si 
camentanmim,  certe  non  neceMtarium.**  (Compare  verse  464,  seqq.y-^ 
MUoises,  Voss,  who  is  one  of  these  4hat  make  the  tran^osition 
just  Mferred  to,  reads  revuesM,  on  the  authority  of  one  «f  his  M88. 
But  this  authority  is  too  slight.  i 

548-468.  faeeuit.  «  He  quickly  proceeds  to  execote.*''^J?«^«l. 
**  He  raises.**    For  irigiL^Mwistrum  !    *<  A  ^xi^vgf.^^^tAquefaUa. 

**  The  decomposed.**^ Ftffera.    Consult  note  on  linedOS ^SUndert. 

The  old  stem-conjugation,  with  short  rpenult.  80  eftrter^,  in  this 
same  line.  (Compnm&«or|'.,i.,466.)-.-*2VttiM.  « Cloud-like  swanas." 
-^TCaaJhure.  *<  To  settle.**-^^<  Mi«  mmmi,  dec.  «And  tohanglte 
.cAnaters  of  gnpes  from  tbi  bending  boughs.**  With  uMiei,  eompue 
thn  Greek  0vrftvMv  {R,  u.,  88). 
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661MS63.  HaesufirtgnorumeMUUf&c.  Heyne  and  others  suspect 
the  whole  of  this  paragraph  (from  669  to  666)  to  be  spurious,  and 
an  addition  merely  of  some  grammarian.  Wagner,  however,  de- 
fends it  very  successfully,  and  thinks  it  well  worthy,  in  point  of 
elegance,  of  coming  from  Virgil's  pen.  The  objection  which  is 
made  to  the  Latinity  of  super,  as  used  for  de^  is  easily  met  by  a  re& 
erence  to  other  passages  of  Virgil,  where  the  same  usage  oecurs ; 
as,  for  example,  JEn.,  i.,  760;  iii.,  348;  x.,  839,  dec.  —  Peeonm, 
Bees  are  included  under  this  term,  as  before  remarked. 

FtUmifuU.  Compare  the  expression  fiUmitia  belli,  as  applied  by 
the  poet  to  the  two  Scipios,  in  JEn.,  vi.,  842.  The  time  referred  to 
in  the  text  is  A.U.C.  734,  when  Augustus  made  his  brilliant  cam 
paign  in  the  East,  compelling  the  Parthians  to  deliver  up  the  Ro- 
man standards ;  giving  a  king  to  the  Armenians ;  regulating  the 
affhirs  of  the  cities  of  Asia ;  and  receiving  ambassadors  from  the 
Indi.  This  was  the  year  preceding  Virgil's  death.  —  Eupkraten* 
The  Euphrates  was  at  that  time  the  boundary  of  the  Parthian  do- 
minion.— Viamque  affeetai  Olympo.  <*  And  is  striving  to  make  for 
himsdf  a  path  to  Olympus,*'  t.  «.,  and  is  striving  after  an  undying 
name.     Olympo  is  here,  by  poetic  usage,  for  ad  Olympum. 

663-666.  Alebat.  This  usage  of  the  imperfect  after  a  present 
{fulminai)  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  correct  Latinity.  This  is 
abundantly  shown  by  the  examples  which  Voss  has  cited ;  one  wiU 
here  suffice :  **  Dum  ea  Romam  par  ant  consuUatUque,  jam  Saguntum 
Mimmd  vi  oppugnabatur.**  (Ltv.,  xxi.,  7.) — Parihenope,  The  earlier 
and  poetic  name  of  Neapolis,  or  NapUi.  Virgil  was  residing  in  this 
city  at  the  time,  and  engaged  in  giving  the  last  correction  to  the 
present  poem. — IgnobiliM  ott,  "  Of  inglorious  ease,"  t.  <.,  far  away 
f^om  war  and  public  affairs.  When  Virgil  speaks  of  himself  here 
as  eludiisjbrentem,  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  he 
derives  reputation  from  these  pursuits,  inglorious  though  they  be. 
— Carmina  qui  but,  dec.  The  Eclogues  had  been  begun  by  Virgil 
when  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  finished  when  about  thirty- 
three.    {Valpy,  ad  loe.) 
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ECLOGUE  I. 
39.  TfifruB  hiDC  &a\rit.    j^|e  te,  Titfr«,  p&ifis. 

(aberit.    La^t  syliabU  lengthened  2y  the  artie.) 
50.  Non  la\sueti  grdv\e9  teatabant  pabul&  f^Stas. 

{The  a  tn  insueta  to  he  aounded  ae  our  w.^) 


ECLOGUE  n. 

%i.  Amphion  BfroSlto  In  AoOejo  Ar&\efnih6. 

(Acted.     Conniit  note.*) 
63.  Addim  cerSS  |  pruna  hdn\da  9ttt  fauic  qoSqoS  j 

(pruni.    Short  mmwl  left  unOtOed*) 
«6.  Te  Coitd|dfi  6  M\Sm1  UfO^  8n&  qttemqnK  v^ptfi. 

{6.     ConauU  note.*) 


ECLOGUE  in. 
6.  Et  8UCCU8  pl$c$|n  ef  I  I&c  subdQcItur  agnls. 

(Pecori.     Consult  note.*) 
03.  MunirS  sunt  lau|n  et  |  suavS  rubens  hy&^nthibi. 

(lauri.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.^  ii.,  line  24.) 
79.  Et  longum  tormosS  vfil|e  vali  |  inqult  Tolla. 

(ValS.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  Ztne  65.) 
96.  HtyrS,  piscentes  a  flumlnS  |  reice  £a|peUa8. 
(rSIce.    Synaresisfor  rejice,  t.  «.,  reiice.) 

1.  Conralt  Antbon't  LaUn  PnMody,  ad.  184t,  p.  M. 

9.  One  of  the  compaoent  short  rowals  of  th»  lonf  tovjI  •  it  pot  off  bebra  tlio  fai  • 
itial  Towel  of  the  next  word,  and  then  the  lenuumng  one,  being  in  the  anie  at  die 
foot,  ie  lengthened  bj  the  etreai  of  the  Toioe. 

8.  A  ehort  vowel  ie  very  rarely  left  qpriided.  The  only  two  iaetaacet  of  thae  in 
Tiigil  ue  the  present  line  and  JBn.^  i.»  405,  and  in  both  caeee  there  it  a  panto  after 
the  word  ending  with  the  thort  rowel,  to  that  in  repeating  the  line  the  elbet  would 
not  be  ditagreeable. 

4.  One  of  the  coopoaent  tibort  voweto  of  tite  long  •  ia  eat  off  befim  the  Wtfal 
Towel  of  the  next  wordt  b«t  the  pamaiai^g  oae,  being  ia  the  IhMitf  IM^  tlie  orsis  of 
the  foot,  lemaittt  thort.    Compare  sole  9. 

9.  Same  prineiple  at  ttated  in  note  1.  I 
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97.  Tps*  &bl  tempfis  S|nf  dmnjes  in  fonts  livibo. 
(em.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  line  24.) 


ECLOGUE  IV. 
65.  Non  m6  carmlnlbus  vincet  nee  Tbraclus  |  OrphB&s, 

_(0rpheu8.    A  dissyllable^  €ub  being  a  diphthong.) 
57.  Orphei  |  CalHopeS,  Lino  formosus  Apolld. 

(Orph^.     A  dissyllable t  ST  being  a  diphthong.) 
61.  Mfttri  longi  d6\cem  tider\uxit  fastidii  menses. 
(tulSrunt.    Systole.^) 


ECLOGUE  VI. 
80.  Nee  Untnm  RhddSpe  mirantnr  St  Ismarus  |  Orphm. 

(Orph€S.    A  dissyllable,  ea  being  contracted  into  one  syUahU 
by  syneeresis.) 
42.  CaucSsiasqaS  rSfert  Tdlfior^s,  furtumqnS  "Prblmitkei, 

(Promethei.   A  trisyllabU,  the  last  syllable  SI  being  a  diphthong.) 
44.  Cl&massent  ut  llttus  Hylja  Hyld  \  omnS  sdn&rent. 

(Hyla,  as  a  Greek  vocative  from  a  nominative  in  as,  has  the  final 
vowel  long ;  in  the  present  case,  however,  the  longfi$uU  a  m 
the  first  Hyla  loses  one  of  its  component  vowels  before  the  in- 
itial syllable  of  the  second  Hyla,  but  then  the  remaining  short 
vowel  is  lengthened  again  by  the  arsis ;  in  the  second  Hyla, 
the  long  final  a  again  loses  one  of  its  component  vowels  before 
thie  initial  vowel  of  the  next  word,  btU  then  the  remaining  short 
vowel,  not  being  in  the  arsis,  remains  short.) 
58.  filS  iStus  nivSam  molli  fult|u«  Ayfilclntho. 

(fultus.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
78.  Aut  ut  mutatos  Te|m  narr |averit  artus. 

(Terel.    A  dissyllable,  €1  being  a  diphthong  by  synaresis.) 


ECLOGUE  VII. 
7.  Vir  gr6gTs  Ipsg  cSp|er  £{e2rr|av6rSt ;  atque  ego  Baphnin. 

(deferraverat.     To  be  pronounced  derraverat,  the  dSe  being 
contracted  by  synaresis  into  de.) 
28.  Veralbtis  111$  fac|t«  dut  |  si  ndn  pdssumus  omnes. 
(faelt.    Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 

1.  Conralt  Anthon's  Latin  ProMdjp  p.  196. 
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63.  Stant  et  jun!p«r|i  ct  \  caaVM\S  AWjute. 

(Junipen.  Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  line  24.  —  Castanem, 
Same  principle;  the  diphthong^  loses  one  of  its  component 
vowels,  and  the  remaining  one  is  lengthened  by  the  arsis. 
The  verse,  moreover,  is  a  spondaic  one.) 


ECLOGUE  Vin. 

41.  Ut  Yidi  ut  pSr1[|i  ut  \  m§  ro&lus  abstullt  §rror. 
(peril.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  line  24.) 
44.  Aut  Tm&rds,  Sut  Rbddop|a  out  \  extremi  GirSmantes. 

(Rbodope.    Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  line  24.     The  final  6  in 
Rhodope  is  naturally  long,  being  an  ^  in  Greek,  Todontf.)    , 
65.  Certent  et  cycnis  ulviim,  sit  Tityrus  |  Orpheus, 

(Orph^s.    A  dissyllable,  eus  being  a  diphthong.) 
70.  Carmlnibus  Circe  soclos  mutavit  l5[\yssei. 

(Ulyssel.    A  trisyllable,  SI  being  contracted  into  a  diphthong 
by  synaresis.) 
81.  Uno  io|demque  igni,  sic  nostro  Daphnis  imore. 

(€5dem  to  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  e5  forming  one  syllahU 
by  synaresis,  and  hence  un*  So,  a  spondee.) 
108.  Credlmus  1  |  an  qui  am  \  aat  IpsI  sibl  sdmnll  fingunt  1 
(qui.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  line  65.) 


ECLOGUE  IX. 

66.  DesInS  pliira  pu|6r  et  \  quod  nunc  Instit  Sg&mus. 
(puer.    Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 


ECLOGUE  X. 

12.  Ullft  mSram  feeerS  nSque  A5nl|e  AgSn\fpp^ 

(Aonie.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  24.    The  final  syllable  of 
Aonie  is  long  by  nature,  being  anffin  Greek,  'Aovltf.) 
8.  Ill'  Stiam  lSQr|l  m\im  fleverS  myrice. 
(lauTi.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  u.,  24.) 
69.  Omnil  Tinclt  Smjar  it  \  nos  cedamuB  Smorl. 

.    (amor.    Last  syUable  lengthemd  by  tka  arm.)  ^  ^ 
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Urn 
4.  Sit  p8c5r|t  2;n[bus  quftDt'  ezpSrIentIS  parcis. 

(pecorL     ConsuU  note  on  Eclog.y  ii.,  24.) 

81.  T^aS  Bibi  gSnSriim  Te|/Ay«  emat  \  omnibus  undis. 

(Tethys.    Latt  tyllabU  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 

188.  FlSakldds  Byad\9»  cUrimquS  I^ycaoQls  arcton. 

(Ple&idas.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 

186.  Vlrga  pr«tSre|d  Ceiifi  TllI)BqQ<S  Bftpdllez. 

(CSlii.     Three  syUaUes,  aU  regiUar,  the  priginaf  Greek  name 

being  KeXeoCt  g^n.  KeXeoi;.) 

811.  LaVb  tib'  6d[«  Atl\iximu  abscondantur. 

(£o«.     ConsuU  note  on  Eclog.t  ii.,  24,  and  remarks  on  Belog,^ 

▼ii.,  63.) 

878.  CSumqu*  I&pStumqu8  crSat  si^viimquS  Tj\phdes. 

(TyphoSft.     The  ^  forms  a  single  syllable,  by  synttresis,  as  in 

OrphSi,  Edog.,  vi.,  80. — ^pho  is  a  distinct  long  syllable^  the 

o  corresponding  to  the  Greek  o,  the  name  in  Chreek  being  Tv- 

^wf) 

881.  Tdr  sunt  cooat|i  tm|poDerS  ]  PeRd  \  Ossim. 

(oonati.     Consult  note  on  Eclog,,  ii.,  24. — Pelio.    Consult  noU 
on  Eclog.,  it,  65.) 
396.  Aut  duJcis  musti  Vulcano  decoqult  |  hiimd- 

r'  Et  fdiis 

(humor'  Et-^synapheia  and  elision.) 

882.  Zut  Itho  I  dQt  Rhoddpen  aiit  alt&  CSraiintS  telo. 

(Ath5.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.y  ii.,  65.) 
841.  Tunc  pingues  ag|nt  et  \  tunc  mollissimS  vina. 

(Agni.     ConsuU  note  on  Eclog. ,  ii.,  24.) 
897.  ThaM  \  iiec  l&De  pdr  cSliim  v^llgrS  ^Fri. 

(Tenaia.     The  initial  syllable  ten  is  long  by  position^  asif  tm^ 
ten  tenv,  the  u  having  here  a  force  like  that  of  a  consonant,  so 
that  tenvia  makes  a  dactyl.^) 
487.  Glauco  \  et  Pto6|pe5  H  \  Tdqo  M6licert». 

(Glauco.  TTus  is  an  anomaly.  The  final  long  o  in  Glaoco, 
after  losing  one  of  its  t^fmponsnt  short  vowelst  mv^  ^^  ^ff^ 
the  remaining  one  continue  short,  since  it  is  in  the  thesis,  not 
ftt  the  arsi9*  In  all  probability,  thsrefore,  the  line  contains  a 
false  reading,  and  for  Glauoo  vushmUd  substituUG]am!oqj»e^ 
— ^Panopee.    Consult  naUpn  Eolog.^  ii.,  66.    The  diphthong 
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lose*  one  of  iU  vowels  hf  elision^  hU  the  oiher^  being  in  the 
tkeeiM,  remains  short.) 
482.  Fluvio\mm  rex  Eddinus  camposquS  per  domes. 

(Fluviorom.  To  be  pronounced  fluvydnun,  the  i  being  here  re* 
garded  as  a  kind  of  consonant,  and  having  a  sound  like  thai 
of  the  English  y  in  yoang»  yet,  &c.  Henee  the  first  syllable 
fluv  becomes  long  by  posiUon,  and  the  second  is  to  be  pronoim' 
ced  as  if  toritten  yd.^  Some  make  fluvw  an  anapast,  but  the 
anafost  is  not  admissive  inio  the  dactylic  hexameter.) 


GEORGIC.  II. 

71.  CastinSie  fa|^  omfusqu'  iDCanuIt  albo. 

(FaguB.    Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis^) 
86.  OrchidSs  it  IUdI|»  et  a|mara  pSOsli,  bacci. 

(Radii.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  24.) 
121.  VellSrftqn*  ut  i<)lB8  dgpectaot  |  thmU  \  Seres. 

(tenuia.    To  be  pronounced  tenvli,  the  u  being  here  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  consonant,  and  having  the  force  of  the  English  ▼.•) 
129.  3f  wdtejruDtqa*  herbas  et  non  InnoxiS  verba. 

(MiscnSmnt.     Systole.*)' 
144.  ImplererS  tfinent  dlS|3  ar|ineRtaquS  Icta. 

(01e«.     Consult  noU  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  24,  and,  particularly,  re- 
marks on  Eclog.j  vil,  63.) 
180.  Tenms  ub'  |  argOr  et  dumosls  calculus  aryis. 

(tenuis.  To  be  pronounced  tenTls.  Consult  remarks  on  Una  121.) 
200.  NoQ  llquTdi  grSgibus  fontes,  non  gramlnft— <2eer6n/. 

(deerunt.     To  be  pronounced  derunt,  by  synaresis.) 
233.  iSi  if22|runt  rarum  pSedriqu*  et  vitlbus  almis. 

(deerunt.     To  be  pronounced  derunt,  by  synisresie.) 
344.  Si  non  tanUlquIes  iret  frigusque  cfil|dr<fii- 
qu'  Inter    .... 

(caloremqu*  Inter — synapheia  and  elision^) 
443.  NaYigiis  i^nos  domlbus  cedrosque  culpressos- 
qu'  Hinc    .    .    .    . 

(cupressosqu*  Hinc — synapheia  and  elision.) 
453.  CdrtldbusqiiS  cStIb  Titlosttqn'  ilicis  |  alve». 

(alveo.     To  be  pronounced  alvd,  by  syntaresis.) 


1.  ConsQlt  AfttlMm^i  Utin  ProMdy,  p.  I».       t.  IbM.     *  8.  lUd.,  ^  llT,  Aot«. 
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464.  niQS&Bqu'  anro  Testes  Sphy|rSa|qu'  aera. 

(Ephyreli.  The  e  is  here  to  be  pronounced  separately,  noi4ohe 
fomud  mto  a  diphthong  with  the  foUowing  i.  Compare  the 
Greek  form  ^E^fnfUi.) 

487.  fiJp«rcAi|u8qa'  et  yirgtn!bus  bacchati  Lacenis. 

(Spercbias,  loith  the  long  penult,  from  the  Greek  ^'Kepxtlo^,) 

488.  Ti^gi\V  o  qui  me  gSlIdis  In  valllbus  Hsml. 

(TaygSf.  Observe  the  quantity  here,  the  a  being  long  and  th^ 
J  short,  in  accordance  trith  the  Greek  form  Tdvyira.) 


GEORGIC.  III. 

44.  T&ge\tiqvi6  c&nes  domltrizqu*  Epidaurus  eqaorum. 
(TaygStique.     Consult  remarks  on  Georg.,  ii.,  488.) 
60.  £tas  Lucinam  jastosquS  pa|/i  Ai/fne|neo8. 

_(pati.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  24.) 
76.  Alt!us  ingrSdI| /ur  et  \  mollia  cruri  repdnit. 

(ingreditur.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
118.  £quus  Qterqud  lSb|dr  ^|que  juvenemqug  mSs^trf. 

(labor.     Last  syllable  lengt?iened  by  the  arsis.) 
156.  Acerbls  grSvIdo  p^5r|i  arm jentaqug  pasCes. 

(pecori.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  24.) 
167.  CerTici  sub  |  necte  ({e|hiDC  iibi  libera  colli. 

(dShinc.     The  e  shortened  before  the  following  vowel.) 
189.  InvSUliAf  2<i|amquS  trSmSos  etr  inscliis  kyi. 

(Invaltdus.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
242   dmn*  &dgd  gSnus  Id  terrls  hdmlnumqug  fer|arflm- 
qu'  Et  genus    .... 
(ferarumqu*  Et — synapheia  and  elision.) 
283.  jif  wcu<(|runtqu*  birbas  et  non  inndxIS  vdrba. 

(Miscugrunt.     Same  as  Georg.,  ii.,  129.) 
332.  Siciibl  magnft  Jdv|w  dn|tiqud  robdrS  querc&s. 

(Jovis.     Last  syllable  lengthened  ity  the  arsis.) 
877.  Otr  igant  terra  cdngestaqug  roborS  |  totds- 
qu'  Advolvere    .... 
(totasqu*  Advolvere — synapheia  and  elision.) 


GEORGIC.  IV. 
3i.  Seu  lento  HSerint  al|o^na  |  vimlnS  texta. 

(alvearia.     To  be  prononneed  alvaria,  by  synaresis.) 
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38.  Nequldqtt*  in  tSctlis  certiilm  |  tenuid  \  cera. 

(tenuia.    To  be  pronounced  tenvla.    Consult  remarks  on  Georg,^ 
ii.,  121.) 
92.  Nam  duo  sunt  ggnSr'  hic  mSI!|dr  t7t|signls  St  ore. 
(Melidr.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
232.  Tdyge\ie  simiil  os  terris  osteodit  hdnestum. 

(Taygete.     Observe  the  quantity  of  the  a  and  y,  in  accordance 
with  the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  Tavyer^.     The  a  and  y  do 
not  form  a  diphthongs  neither  is  the  penult  ever  long.) 
243.  Stelli'  et  \  luclfugis  congests  ciibilia  blattls. 

(Stelli*  et.    To  be  pronounced  stell-yet,  a  spondee,  by  synaresis.) 
297.  Part«/l|bu8quS  pr§munt  arctis  et  quatiidr  addunt. 

(Parietibus.     To  be  pronounced  as  if  written  par-ySt-Ibus,  that 
IS,  as  a  word  of  four  syllables,  the  i  having  here  the  force  of  a 
consonant,  like  the  English  y  in  yet,  &c.     Compare  remarks 
on  Georg.,  l,  482.) 
343.  Atqu'  £phy|r^  a^|qu'  Opis  St  AsIS  Deiopea. 
(Ephyre.     Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  24.) 
355.  Tristis  Aristsus  Peln^lt  ^^t|t6ris  M  undam. 

(Penel.     A  dissyllable,  by  syncsresis.) 
388.  GderulSus  Vxb\CSus  ma^|nnm  qui  piscTbiis  equdr. 
(Proteus.    A  dissyllable,  eus  being  a  diphthong.) 
392.  Grandevus  Ne|rra«  7td|vit  namqu*  omnIS  vates. 

(Nereus.     A  dissyllable,  eus  being  a  diphthong.) 
422.  Intiis  se  vast!  Pro|/^«  tegit  |  objIcS  saxl. 

(Proteus.     Same  as  line  388.) 
429.  Cum  Prd|<eI7«  cdn\suetd  pet\enB  e  fluctlbus  antra. 

(Proteiis.     Same  as  line  388.— ConsOetS.     Three  syllables,  by 
synaresis,  as  if  written  conswetft.) 
447.  Scis  Frd\te&  sets  \  ipsS  ndqu'  est  te  failure  quidquam. 

(Prot^.  A  dissyllable,  evL  being  a  diphthong.  Compare  line  Z88.) 
453.  Non  te  nulli|u«  ex|ercent  niiminis  ire. 

(Nullius.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
461.  Impleriint  mdntes,  flerunt  Kh6d6\peiS  \  arces. 

(Rfaodopeis.     The  diphthong  loses  one  of  its  component  sounds 
by  elision,  and  the  other,  being  in  the  thesis,  remains  short. 
Consult  note  on  Eclog.,  ii.,  65 ;  and  remarks  on  Panopee, 
Georg.,  i.,  437.) 
463.  AtquS  Ggt|8i  at  qu'  HebrOs  »  Actias  Orithyia. 

(Get®.  Consult  remarks  on  Eclog.,  vii.,  63.— Orithyia.  A 
word  of  four  syllables,  yi  forming  a  diphthong,  as  in  Greek. 
A  spondaic  verse.) 


45S  METRICAL  IKWSX. 

538.  Hcc  ?r6\tiu»  ii  |  se  jacta  dd^  SiioSr  is  Ittilm. 

(ProtSus.     Samt  as  line  388.) 
Ma.  InfdriaB  Or|j»Ar»  Le|theS  papaveri  mittSs.  > 
»^i».  Inf driis  Orlphel  mltut,  luooinqui  rsmu.  ' 

OrphSI.    il  dufyUahUy  phei  Aenif  a  £jnl<AMf .) 
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